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Aiken, Hon. B. O., only Delegate for 
County, Mar. ’68, page 529 

Arnold, Henry and Mrs., June ’68, 
page 044 

Ashby, Mrs. Iret, Dec. 64, page 330 

Ashbys, Wm. W., Thomas, W., and 
Jesse, June ’61, page 96 

Bittle, Foster D., Sept. ’66, page 444 

Blue, Lt. John: Notes from Diary, 
Sept. ’63, page 252 

Braddock’s (Gen.) Indian Mail 
Carrier, Dec. ’63, page 264 

Bray Family of Garrett County, 
Mar. ’69, page 602 

Broadwater, Dr. 
Sept. 61, page 134 

Brown, W. McCulloh, June ’63, page 
232 

Browning, Chester H., Sr., Dec. ’64, 
page 330 

Browning, Miss Ellen Jane (Nelle), 
Mar. ’64, page 278; Dec. 64, page 
330 

Browning Fiddlers, picture, Mar. 
62, page 151 

Browning, John Davis, Sept. 66, 
page 444 

Browning, John F. and Abel S., + 
picture, Mar. ’68, page 530 

Browning, Meshack Marker 
Placed, + picture, Dec. ’64, page 
321 

Browning, Meshack, Remarks by 
Robert B. Garrett for Marker 
Dedication, Dec. 64, page 323 

Browning, R. Getty, Career of, + 
picture, Mar. ’63, page 209; Mar. 


Melvin Frost, 


66, page 407 

Browning, Mrs. Wm. R., Mar. ’61, 
page 98 

Buffalo Bill in Oakland, Sept. ’62, 
page 180 

Burroughs, John, ‘‘Campsite,”’ 


Dec. ’66, page 452; Sept. 68, page 
565 

Calderwood, Paul T., + picture, 
Sept. ’66, page 441 

Carr, W’m Alex, ‘‘Poppa’’, Mar. 
67, page 476 


Christians, First in Glades, Mar. 
"62, page 156 

Civil War: 
Bushwackers, June ’61, page 82 
Garrett County Soldiers, Sept. 
60, page 20; Sept. 64, page 315 
Jones’ Raid, + picture, June ’61, 
page 84 
Roster, 12% pages alphabetized 
+ pictures, June ’61, page 97-109 
Servicemen, More (2pp), June 
62, page 175 
Sgt. Samuel A. Dean, June ’63, 
page 236 
Unknown Soldier, The, June ’61, 
page 111 
Veterans’ Tall Tales, June ’61, 
page 79 
Veterans, Additional listings of G. 
County, Sept. ’61, page 127 

Cleveland, Mrs. Frances Folsom 
(President’s Bride), + picture, 
Sept. ’66, page 447 

Cleveland, President, 
page 149 

Cleveland, President and Bride, ‘‘A 
Presidential Honeymoon” + 
picture, June ’66, page 417 

Cleveland, President and Mrs., 
June ’66, page 424 

Cobey, Hon. Earl W., Sept. ’66, page 
444 

Cross, Mrs. Edith, ‘‘She’s 100 ...”’, 
June ’67, page 483 

Crook, Gen. Geo.: Indians Called 
Him “Chief Grey Fox’, + pic- 
tures, Sept. ’61, page 117 

Cunningham (James) 
History, Mar. 64, page 283 

Dandridge, Coleman, + picture, 
June ’61, page 96 

Davis, Henry Gassaway, ‘‘City Boy 
Makes Good In Country,” + 
picture, Dec. ’61, page 129; Mar. 
62, page 146; ‘‘Deer Park Days of 
Glory,” + picture, June ’64, page 


Mar. ’62, 


Family 


291 

Davis, Jefferson and The Old 
Doctor (McComas), Sept. ’60, 
page 27 
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Dean, Sgt. Samuel A., June ’63, 
page 236 

Drane, Lt. James, Grave marked 
by D.A.R. + pictures, Sept. 67, 
page 493 

Droege, John Albert, Sr., Sept. "62, 
page 188 

Durst, Ross O., Mar. ’61, page 52 

Edison, Thomas, ‘‘Campsite,’’ Dec. 
66, page 452 

Edison, Thomas, Sept. ’68, page 565 

Edwards, Harry C., + picture, 
Sept. ’62, page 177 

Enlow, E. E., + picture, Dec. ’60, 
page 35 

Enlow, Ruth, + picture, Dec. ’60, 
page 34 

Family Reunions, see ‘‘Reunions” 
under ‘‘Things’”’ 

Fiddlers and Their Tunes, Old + 
picture, Mar. ’61, page 59 

Figgie, William, Sept. ’61, page 135 

Firestone, Harvey, ‘‘Campsite,” 
Dec. ’66, page 452 

Firestone, Harvey, Sept. ’68, page 
965 

Ford, Henry, ‘‘Campsite,”’ Dec. ’66, 
page 452 

Ford, Henry, Sept. ’68, page 565 

Foulke, Rev. John S., June 66, page 
427 

Fowler, James A., ‘‘Campsite,’’ 
Dec. 66, page 452 

Frey, Abraham, Murder of, June 
64, page 303 

Friend, Augustine, Sept. ’62, page 
191 

Friend, Israel, ‘‘An Unusual 
Purchase,” Mar. ’67, page 475 

Friend, John, Sr., + picture, Dec. 
63, page 259 

Friend, John, Sr., Dedication of 
Marker, Sept. ’66, page 434 

Friend, John, Sr., John’s Hide-Out, 
Mar. ’64, page 280 

Friend, Levi, Mar. ’64, page 279 

Friend, S/5 Richard, + picture, 
June ’67, page 481 

George, William Earl, Dec. ’64, 
page 330 

Getty, Francis John, June ’62, page 
170 


Glass, F. D., Sept. 66, page 444 

Glotfelty, Mrs. Nell Robey, 
“Garrett County Revisited,” 
Sept. ’63, page 249 

Gonder, B. I., ““A Narrow Escape,”’ 
Mar. 69, page 596 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses, Mar. ’67, page 
469 

Grant, Dr. W’m. W., Dec. ’64, page 
331 

Hamill, Stuart F., Jr., Named to 
Bench, + picture, Mar. ’62, page 
145 

Hardesty, Kenneth Legge, book: 
Songs of Woods Poet, June ’69, 
page 615 

Harding, President, Dec. ’66, page 
454 

Hart, Mary Virginia, Mar. ’66, page 
407 

Harvey, Sidney, Sept. ’66, page 444 

Helbig, Miss Mary Louise, Sept. ’65, 
page 371 

Hinebaugh, Mrs. Fannie B. Ward, 
Memoirs: June ’62, page 161; 
Sept. ’62, page 184; Dec. ’62, page 
201; Mar. ’63, page 222; June ’63, 
page 239; Sept. ’63, page 255; Dec. 
63, page 270 

Holman, John W., June 65, page 364 

Hoye, Capt. Charles E., June ’60, 
page 4; + picture, Sept. ’60, page 
17; Sept. ’60, page 25; Errata, 
Dec. ’60, page 37; Sept. ’61, page 
128 

Hoye, Elizabeth, Mar. ’62, page 151 

Hurley, Edwin N., ‘‘Campsite,’’ 
Dec. 66, page 454 

Iturralde, Mary Rebekah Selby, + 
picture, Dec. ’68, page 585 

‘Jackson, §Stonewall’s Way,’’ 
ballad by John Wm Palmer, 
Mar. ’64, page 281 

Jarboe, J. M., Sept. 66, page 442 

Jones, Charles A., Mar. ’61, page 
52; Sept. ’61, page 120; Mar. ’65, 
page 345; Mar. ’68, page 539 

Jones, Grace M., + picture, Mar. 
65, page 337 

Jones, Lewis R., Is Society 
President, + picture, Mar. ’62, 
page 148 


= 
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Kelley, Gen. Benjamin F., + pic- 
ture, June ’61, page 68 

Kennedy, John F., In Memoriam, 
Dec. ’63, page 272 

Kilgour, Col. William, Mar. ’67, 
page 477 

Knights of Pythias, 1904, + picture, 
Mar. ’66, page 408 

Legge, George W., I, + picture, 
Mar. ’67, page 466 

Legges of England, The, + picture, 
Mar. ’67, page 466 

Loar, George, June ’60, page 1; 
(George W.) June ’60, page 10 

Loar, Tribute to Miss Grace, June 
60, page 6 

Loar, Miss Grace, ‘‘She Taught Not 
by Precept Only,” June ’60, page 
11 

Loar, Miss Lottie, June ’60, page 7 

Loars As I Knew Them, June ’60, 
page l 

Loomis, Lowell Arnold, June ’66, 
page 420 

Lynn, Col. John, Sept. ’62, page 192 

Mail, Miss Katie’s Grave, June ’68, 
page 990 

Male Family, Dec. ’63, page 265 

Male, Susan, + picture, Dec. ’63, 
page 265 

Male, Wilmer, ‘Gen. Braddock’s 
Indian Mail Carrier,’’ Dec. ’63, 
page 264 

Mayle Family, and Editor’s note, + 
picture, June ’64, page 301 

Mayle, George, Mar. 68, page 537 

Marley, George, + picture, June 
64, page 291 

Martin, Rev. John Sinnott, Mar. ’66, 
page 407 

McCarty, Isaac and Family, + 
pictures, June ’65, page 364; Sept. 
69, page 374 

McComas, Dr. Henry Wheeler, + 
picture, Mar. ’64, page 278 

McComas, Dr. J. Lee, + picture, 
Sept. ’60, page 27 

McDowell, Sally Campbell (Mrs. 
Francis Thomas), June ’67, page 
485 

McHenry, Dr. James, Sept. ’62, 
page 190 


STAR INDEX 


McHenry, John, Sept. ’62, page 192 

“McNeill’s Raid,” June ’61, page 77 

Mirick, Carlos B., Dec. ’64, page 
331; Mar. ’65, page 346 

Nally, James B., June ’66, page 420 

Naylor A. D., + picture, Sept. ’61, 
page 113; Sept. ’61, page 116; 
Sept. 61, page 127; June ’65, page 
393 

Naylor, Mrs. Sarah Porter, + 
picture, Mar. ’65, page 342 

O’Donnell, Miss Katherine G., Mar. 
66, page 407 

O’Donnell, Miss Mary W., Sept. ’65, 
page 371 

Olson (Olsen), Evelyn G., Dec. ’66, 
page 464 

Palmer, U. G., Jr., Sept. ’66, page 
444 

Pollard, Walter W., Sept. ’66, page 
444 

Powell, Joseph, Mar. ’62, page 160 

Price, Walter W.: Carol, ‘‘In Lowly 
Manger,” Dec. ’68, page 577; 
Poem, “Informal Wear,” tribute 
to D. T. Rasche, June ’69, page 
613; Book, Sing, O Mountaineer! 
Sept. 63, page 253 

Radcliffe, Sen. Geo. L., Address of, 
+ picture, Sept. 60, page 21 

Radcliffe, Sen. Geo. L., Letter 
from, Dec. ’60, page 40 

Rasche, Dennis Theodore, + pic- 
ture, June ’69, page 613 

Robinson, Felix G., + picture, Dec. 
67, page 909 

Ruckert, Mrs. Robert J., + picture, 
Sept. ’64, page 312 

Schrock, Dr. Alta, Sept. ’64, page 


313 
Sherman, Gen. W’m. T., Mar. ’67, 


page 469 
Shirer Centennial, The, Mar. ’67, 


page 474 
Shirer, Mr. and Mrs. W. Ernest, + 


picture, Sept. ’61, page 138 
Show, Everett V., Dec. ’64, page 331 
Sines, Theodore, Sept. 66, page 444 
Skinner, Frederick E., ‘‘Across the 
Desk,” Sept. ’62, page 181 
Skinner, Frederick G., Sept. ’62, 
page 191; Mar. ’65, page 347; June 
65, page 359 
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Slabaugh Family, Ancestry of, 
Mar. ’68, page 525 

Smith, Ervin S., + picture, June 
60, page 13 

Smouse, Daniel P., ‘“‘Then and 
Now,”’ Mar. ’64, page 285 

Sollars, Dr. Edward E., ‘‘A Country 
Doctor Has A Busy Evening,”, 
Mar. ’67, page 472 

Stauch, John, Mar. ’62, page 156 

Stover, W. Dwight, + picture, Sept. 
63, page 242 

Swartzentruber, Mrs. D. L., Dec. 
64, page 331 

“Thekla, Miss,” Garrett County 
Historian, Dec. ’66, page 460 

Thomas, Gov. Francis, + picture, 
Dec. ’64, page 331; Dec. ’64, page 
332; Dec. ’66, page 459; June ’67, 
page 484 

Thomasson, Nanniene and Nelson, 
+ picture, June ’69, page 607 

Thrasher, Mrs. Effie, Dec. ’64, page 
331 

Thrasher, Mrs. F. E., Sept. 766, 
page 444 

Visitors, Prominent, Oakland, + 
picture, Mar. ’67, page 465 

Weber, Mary Bond (and Mr.), Mar. 
61, page 58 

Weeks, Mrs. Thekla Causten 
Fundenberg, ‘‘Miss_ Thekla,” 
Dec. ’66, page 460 

West, Elizabeth, Resolutions of 
Respect, June 61, page 112 

White, Frank P., Mar. ’66, page 406 

Winslow, Benjamin, His Map, Dec. 
60, page 41 

Wolf, John, + picture, June ’63, 
page 232 

Wolfe, Josiah, Civil War Veteran, 
June 62, page 173 

Wright, Mrs. J. M. P., + picture, 
June ’63, page 238 

Younkin, Mrs. Barbara’ and 
Family, + pictures, Sept. ’61, 
page 133 
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Altamont District I, Mar. ’62, page 
159 

Altamont Spring Water Company, 
+ picture, Dec. 65, page 385 

Altitudes, Garrett County, Sept. ’61, 
page 144 

Baltimore & Ohio ‘‘SN” Tower, + 
picture, Mar. ’69, page 595 

Bashford Amphitheater, + picture, 
June ’68, page 545 

Bittinger Normal School, + pic- 
ture, Dec. 62, page 199 

Boiling Springs of McHenry, + 
picture, Mar. ’65, page 348 

Campsite Dedicated, Swallow 
Falls, (Ford, Edison, Burroughs, 
Firestone, Hurley), Dec. ’66, page 
452 

Casselman Bridge National Site, 
June ’69, page 615 

Cave in Garrett County, ‘John 
Friend’s Hide-Out’’, Mar. ’64, 
page 280 

Churches: Emmanuel Church at 
‘“Corunna’’, June ’63, page 231 
St. Matthews Episcopal, June ’66, 
page 422 
St. Paul’s Methodist (Oakland) + 
picture, June ’60, page 11 

Cranesville Landmark Certificate, 
Mar. ’66, page 406 

Cranesville Pine Swamp 
Dedicated, + picture, Mar. ’66, 
page 401 

Crellin, Dec. ’60, page 38 & 39 

Cumberland Road, The, Mar. ’66, 
page 412 

Deep Creek Bridge and White Pine 
Fence, + picture, Dec. ’67, page 
513 

Deep Creek Dam and Power House, 
History of, + picture, Dec. ’62, 
page 193 

Deep Creek Lake (Truesdell 
Heights), ‘‘Unsung Landmark,”’ 
Mar. ’63, page 215 

Deep Creek, Lower Falls of, about 
1900-1905, + picture, Mar. ’66, 
page 401 


Deer Park, June ’66, page 423 

Deer Park Cornet Band, 1908, + 
picture, Sept. ’64, page 319 

Deer Park ‘Days of Glory,” + 
picture, Mar. ’64, page 273; June 
64, page 291; Sept. ’64, page 316; 
Dec. ’64, page 334; Mar. ’65, page 
343; + pictures, Sept. ’65, page 
380; Dec. ’65, page 388 

Deer Park Hotel: + picture, Mar. 
64, page 273 
Cottage No. 2, + picture, Dec. ’66, 
page 456 
East Annex, + picture, Dec. ’64, 
page 335 
Foundation, Sept. ’65, page 383 
Station, + picture, Sept. ’65, page 
381 

Deer Park School House, + picture, 
Sept. 64, page 317 

Deer Park “Wing and Wing” 
(Boarding House), picture, June 
64, page 296 

Ford Theater in Washington 
Reopened, Mar. 68, page 539 

Friendsville Bi-Centennial to be 
County’s First, Mar. ’64, page 
281; Sept. 66, page 433 

Friendsville, Founding of, + pic- 
ture, Sept. ’64, page 305 

Friendsville, Planning Bi- 
Centennial, Sept. 64, page 320 

Garrett County Census of 1920, 
Sept. ’61, page 137 

Garrett County Memorial Hospital, 
+ picture, June 60, page 1 

“Garrett County Revisited,” by 
Mrs. Nell Robey Glotfelty, Sept. 
63, page 249 

Garrett Co. Telephone Line, First, 
June ’68, page 551 

Garrett National Bank Bldg., New, 
+ picture, June ’69, page 605 

Grantsville Host to Annual Tour, + 
picture, Dec. ’68, page 573 

Hide-Out, John Friend’s, Mar. ’64, 
page 280 

Hospital, Garrett Co. Memorial, + 
picture, June ’60, page 1 
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Hoye Crest, Sept. ’60, page 24 

Hutton, + picture, Dec. ’60, page 38 

Hutton, Md., ‘““A Narrow Escape,”’ 
+ picture, Mar. ’69, page 596 

Kempton, Vindex, Crellin, Dec. ’60, 
page 39 

Kendall Lumber Co. Mill at Crellin, 
Sept. ’68, page 570 

Kendall Lumber Co., Preston 
Railroad Map, Dec. ’68, page 580- 
81 

Land of Canaan, June ’60, page 4 

Library, Ruth Enlow 10th 
Anniversary, + picture, Dec. ’60, 
page 33 

Library, Ruth Enlow Enlarged, + 
picture, Mar. ’69, page 600 

Loar Home, + picture, June ’60, 
page7 

Mason-Dixon Line, Mar. ’68, page 
530; Dec. ’68, page 586; Mar. ’69, 
page 999 

McHenry, Md., ‘Across the Desk,”’ 
Sept. ’62, page 190 

McHenry, Boiling Springs, + 
picture, Mar. ’65, page 348 

Monte Vista, + picture, June ’69, 
page 607 

Mt. Cattle Range, Garrett County, 
+ picture, June ’62, page 165 

National Bank Building, Garrett 
New, + picture, June ’69, page 
605 

National Road, The, Sept. ’61, page 
136 

Oakland: 1908, + picture, June ’62, 


page 172 
‘‘A New Look for an Old Corner 
(Garrett National Bank), + 


picture, June ’69, page 605 
Changes in Face of, Mar. ’68, 
page 939 

Fire, June 62, page 169 

Flag Erected, June ’62, page 171 
The Glade City, Nov. 1900, + 
picture, Mar. ’62, page 154 

High School, picture, June ’62, 
page 168 

Old Glades Hotel, + picture, Mar. 
64, page 282 

Old Houses, Dec. ’65, page 393; 
Mar. ’66, page 410 
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Prominent Visitors, + picture, 
Mar. ’67, page 465 
Railroad Station, + picture, Mar. 
65, page 341 
Razing of, picture, Mar. 67, page 
480 
Water Supply System, 1962, June 
62, page 173 
Wires in 1883 Sent via Terra Alta, 
June ’67, page 487 

Potomac River, Some Notes on 
Survey, June ’65, page 363 

Preston Railroad, + picture, June 
68, page 541; + pictures, Sept. 
’68, page 563; + picture, Sept. ’68, 
page 565; Dec. ’68, page 978; Map 
of (by Ruckert) Dec. ’68, page 
580-81 

Road, Cumberland, Mar. ’66, page 
412 

Road Signs of Garrett County, + 
pictures, Sept. ’68, page 597 

Silver Mines Forgotten in Garrett 
County, Dec. ’67, page 523; Mar. 
68, page 539; June 68, page 547 

Springs, Pa., Folk Festival at, Dec. 
60, page 48 

Stone House, The (Notes on), Dec. 
68, page 579 

Swallow Falls, Campsite of Famous 
Americans Dedicated (Ford, 
Edison, Burroughs, Firestone, 
Hurley), Dec. ’66, page 452 

Swanton, B&O Tower, + picture, 
Mar. ’69, page 595 

Swanton, An Incident at, June ’64, 
page 289 

Vindex, Dec. ’60, page 39 

Washington Spring, picture, June 
62, page 163 

“A Narrow Escape,” + picture, 
Mar. ’69, page 596 

‘‘Answers in Fifth Grade Historical 
Quiz,’’ June ’63, page 240 

“Artist in Needlepoint,’’ (Mrs. 
Mary Rebekah Selby Iturralde), 
Dec. 68, page 585 
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B.&0O. ‘‘SN”’ Tower, Swanton, + 
picture, Mar. ’69, page 595 
B.&O. Train Wreck, 1904, + pic- 
ture, Mar. ’69, page 596-97 
Bashford Amphitheater, + picture, 
June ’68, page 545 
Bittinger Normal School, + pic- 
tures, Dec. 62, page 199 
Browning, Mesach Marker Placed, 
+ picture, Dec. ’64, page 321 
‘Champion Cradling Feat of the 
World’’, Sept. ’63, page 246 
‘“‘Changes, 1881,’’ Sept. ’61, page 144 
Civil Defense, Garrett County, Mar. 
63, page 218 
Civil War: Ante-Bellum Years, + 
picture, June ’61, page 93 
Centennials, Dec. ’60, page 46 
Episodes of Confederate Raids, 
1863, June ’61, page 87 
Fort Pendleton, + picture, June 
61, page 90 
Garrett County (issue on topic), 
+ pictures, June ’61, page 65 
‘““...In This Section,’ June ’61, 
page 71 
Notes from Diary of Lt. John 
Blue,” Sept. ’63, page 252 
Civil War Relics Sought, June ’63, 
page 238 
Correction: Re First Clinic in 
County, Dec. ’67, page 513 
Re Curio Cabinet to GCHS, Dec. 
_’67, page 513 
“Cutting Ice in the Olden Days’, + 
picture, June ’68, page 556 
Deer Park Cornet Band, 1908, + 
picture, Sept. ’64, page 319 
Deer Park Hotel: + picture, Mar. 
64, page 273 
Cottage No. 2, + picture, Dec. ’66, 
page 456 
East Annex, + picture, Dec. ’64, 
page 335 
Fountain, Sept. ’65, page 383 
Station, + picture, Sept. ’65, page 
381 
Deer Park School House, + picture, 
Sept. ’64, page 317 


Deer Park “Wing and Wing’’, 
(boarding house) picture, June 
64, page 296 

“Early Harvesting Methods,’ + 
picture, Sept. ’63, page 241 

“Karly Rural Americana,” June 
67, page 489; Sept. ’67, page 505; 
Dec. ’67, page 514 

Folk Festival at Springs, Pa., Dec. 
60, page 48 

Friend, John, Dedication of 
Marker, Sept. ’66, page 434 

Friendsville Bi-Centennial, Sept. 
66, page 433 

Garrett County Delegates Cut to 
One, Mar. ’68, page 529 

Garrett County Dialect, Mar. ’61, 
page 56; Sept. ’61, page 139 

Garrett County History, Outline of, 
+ picture, June ’63, page 225 

Garrett County Historical Society, 
Annual Meeting: June ’60, page 
4; Sept. 60, page 24; June ’61, 
page 112; Sept. 61, page 120 & 
125; Sept. 62, page 178; June ’63, 
page 237; Sept. °63, page 242; 
Announcement of, Mar. ’64, page 
285, and June ’64, page 300; Sept. 
64, page 312; June 65, page 358; 
Sept. 65, page 369; Mar. ’66, page 
412; Announcement of, June ’66, 
page 422; Sept. ’66, page 440; 
Sept. ’67, page 498; Mar. ’68, page 
037; Sept. 68, page 560 

G. C.H.S. Annual Tour: 

Sept. ’60, page 23; Dec. ’60, page 
38; Sept. ’61, page 123; Mar. ’63, 
page 220; Dec. ’63, page 257; Dec. 
64, page 328; + picture, Dec. ’65, 
page 391; Sept. ’66, page 442; Dec. 
’66, page 457; Sept. ’67, page 503; 
Dec. ’67, page 511; Dec. 68, page 
573 

G. C. H. S. Constitution Amended, 
Sept. ’67, page 503 

G. C. H. S. Financial Reports: 
Recommendations, June ’60, 
page 13; Sept. ’60, page 32; Sept. 
61, page 126; Sept. ’62, page 179; 
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Sept. ’63, page 244; Sept. 64, page 
311; Sept. ’65, page 373; Fund is 
$4,842.00, June 66, page 422; Sept. 
66, page 437; Sept. ’67, page 502; 
Dec. 67, page 515; Mar. 68, page 
538; Sept. ’68, page 562 

G.C.H.S. Gifts: 
picture Dec. ‘60, page 44 & 40; 
Mar. ’61, page 64; + picture, 
Sept. ’61, page 124; Sept. ’62, page 
188; June 63, page 238; Sept. ’63, 
page 253; June ’65, page 307; + 
picture, Dec. ’66, page 464; June 
’67, page 488; + picture, June ’67, 
page 492; Sept. ’67, page 501; 
Mar. ’68, page 529; June 68, page 
544 

G. C. H. S. Members Listed in 
Ohio’s Who’s Who, Mar. ’60, page 
52 

G. C. H. S. Members: Sept. ’61, 
page 117; Notice to, Dec. 62, page 
208; Deceased, Dec. ’64, page 330; 
Sept. ’65, page 371; Mar. ’66, page 
406; June ’66, page 420, and Sept. 
66, page 444. New, Sept. ’66, page 
445; Dec. ’66, page 464 

G. C. H. S. Museum Drive by Lions 
Club, June ’65, page 357 

G. C. H. S. Museum, Suggestions 
Made for Support, June ’65, page 
307 

G.C.H.S. Officers: 
1960 - June, page 4; Sept., page 
20; Dec., page 36 
1961 - Mar., page 52; June, page 
68; Sept., page 116; Dec., 132 
1962 - Mar., page 148; June, page 
164; Sept., page 180; Dec., page 
196 
1963 - Mar., page 212; June, page 
228; Sept., page 242; Dec., page 
258 
1964 - Mar., page 276; June, page 
292; Sept., page 308; Dec., page 
324 
1965 - Mar., page 340; June, page 
356; Sept., page 372; Dec., page 
388 
1966 - Mar., page 404; June, page 
420; Sept., page 436; Dec., page 
452 
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1967 - Mar., page 468; June, page 
484; Sept., page 496; Dec., page 
012 
1968 - Mar., page 528; June, page 
544; Sept., page 560 & 63; Dec., 
page 976 
1969 - Mar., page 592; June, page 
608 

G. C. H. S. President’s Column, 
Dec. ’68, page 576; Mar. ’69, page 
592; June 69, page 616 

Garrett County Memorial Hospital, 
+ picture, June ’60, page 1 

Garrett County’s Telephone Line, 
First, June 68, page 551 

Garrett County Weather Notes, 
Sept. 66, page 445 

‘Garrett County Literary Society,”’ 
Mar. 62, page 158 

Garrett Natl. Bank Bldg., New, + 
picture, June ’69, page 605 

‘Georgetown Heraldry,’ Mar. ’67, 
page 471 

Glades Star, Index Vol. III, June 
69, page 617 

Glades Star 20th Year, Dec. ’60, 
page 47 

Grave, Lt. James Drane, + pic- 
tures, Sept. 67, page 493 

“Harvesting Methods, Early,” + 
picture, Sept. ’63, page 241 

Historical Societies: Preston, Mar. 
61, page 63 
State and County Hold Joint 
Meetings, Mar. ’61, page 63 
Springs, Pa., Mar. ’61, page 62 

History Fillers, Sept. ’63, page 256 

‘Incident of a Slave, An,” June ’61, 
page 96 

Indian Blood, book by Mrs. Evelyn 
G. Olsen, Dec. ’66, page 464; Sept. 
67, page 500 

‘Industry, An Almost Forgotten,” 
(Altamont Spring Water Com- 


pany), Dec. ’65. page 385 
Index, Glades Star, Vol. III, June 


69, page 617 

“Informal Wear,’ tribute to D. T. 
Rasche, poem, Walter W. Price, 
June ’69, page 613 

‘In Lowly Manger,” carol by 
Walter W. Price, Dec. 68, page 
077 
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“Keep A-Goin’,” poem by F. J. 
Stanton, Sept. ’61, page 138 

Kendall Lumber Co. Mill at Crellin, 
Sept. ’68, page 570 

Kendall Lumber Co. Preston 
Railroad Map (Ruckert), Dec. 
68, page 580-81 

‘Lest We Forget,’’ (Garrett Co. 


Memorial Hospital), June ’60, 
page 10 
Letters: Fortney, Alton S., + 


picture, Dec. ’62, page 204 
Garrett, Robert B. to GCHS on 
Union Room of Maryland 
Historical Society, Mar. 63, page 
AK 

from former Sen. Radcliffe, Dec. 

{ 60, page 40 

Winslow, Caleb. to GCHS on 
History Conference of Md. State 
Historical Societies, Mar. ’63, 


page 213 

Library, Ruth Enlow 10th 
Anniversary, + picture, Dec. ’60, 
page 33 

Library Enlarged + picture, Mar. 
69, page 600 


“Life on Backbone Mountain,” 
Mar. ’68, page 537 

Lion’s Head Drive for County 
Museum, June ’65, page 357 

Loar Home, + picture, June ’60, 
page7 

“Looking Backward,’’ Mar. 
page 159 

Lumber Mill, Kendall at Crellin, 
Sept. 68, page 570 

Lumber Mill, Kendall, Preston 
Railroad Map (Ruckert), Dec. 
68, page 980-81 

“Man with the Green Mustache, 
The,”’ June ’63, page 229 

Marker, John Friend Dedicated, 
Sept. ’66, page 434 

Maryland History Books to be 
Reprinted, June 67, page 488 

Md. Historical Society Gifts, Sept. 
66, page 442 

Md. Historical Soc. ‘‘Union Room,”’’ 
Sept. ’62, page 187; Sept. ’63, page 
254; June 64, page 304; June ’65, 

| page 358; June ’66, page 421 
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Museum, County Needs, + picture, 
Mar. ’61, page 49 

“Named to Methodist Hall of 
Fame,’’ (Chas. A. Jones), Mar. 


69, page 345 

‘National Register Lists 
Casselman Bridge,” June ’69, 
page 615 


National Road, The, Sept. ’61, page 
136 

Oakland: Fire, June ’62, page 169 
Flag Erected, June ’62, page 171 
High School, picture, June ’62, 
page 168 
Old Giades Hotel, + picture, Mar. 
64, page 282 
Old Houses, Dec. 65, page 393; 
Mar. ’66, page 410 
Prominent Visitors of, + picture, 
Mar. ’67, page 465 

Otter Trapped Along Youghiogheny 
River, Mar. ’65, page 352 

Past and Present of Medical 
Surgery, June ’60, page 14 

“Pioneer in Crippled Children 
Work,’ Mar. ’65, page 337 

Preston County Historical Society, 
Mar. ’61, page 63 

Preston Railroad: + picture, June 
68, page 041 
+ pictures, Sept. ’68, page 9563; 
Dec. 68, page 578 
Map of (Ruckert), Dec. ’68, page 
980-81 

Railroad Telegrapher, The, Mar. 
69, page 589 

‘Random Notes of an Unknown 
Author,” June ’68, page 048 

Reminiscences of Old Sportsman 
(Frederick G. Skinner), Mar. ’65, 
page 347 and June ’65, page 359 

Return of Miss Porter (Mrs. Sarah 
Porter Naylor) + picture, Mar. 
"69, page 342 

Reunions, Family, 38 families 
named: Mar. ’61, page 64; 37 
listed, Sept. ’61, page 128 

Road Signs of Garrett County, + 
pictures, Sept. ’68, page 597 

‘‘Senator’s Desk, More on the,’’ 
Dec. ’68, page 578 

Ship - USS Garrett County, see USS 
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Shooting Matches, Old Time, June 
68, page 546 

Silver Mines of Garrett County, 
Forgotten, Dec. ’67, page 523 

Sing, O Mountaineer!, book of 
poetry, Walter W. Price, Sept. ’63, 
page 253 

‘‘Skeleton in the Forest’’ (chestnut 
trees) + pictures, Sept. ’60, page 
30 

Smallpox Epidemic, Garrett 
County’s, Mar. 64, page 277 

Songs of the Woods Poet, book of 
poetry by Kenneth Legge Har- 
desty, June ’69, page 615 

“Spindle and Distaff,’’ + picture, 
Mar. ’61, page 53 

Springs Historical Society Elects 
Officers, Mar. ’61, page 62 

State and Historical Societies Hold 
Joint Meetings, Mar. ’61, page 63 

Stone House, The (Notes on), Dec. 
68, page 575 

“Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” ballad 
by Dr. John W’m Palmer, Mar. 
64, page 281 

“Story of some Violins, The,” + 
picture, June ’65, page 354 

Swanton B&O “SN” Tower, + 
picture, Mar. ’69, page 595 

Tableland Trails, New Issue, Sept. 
63, page 254 

Telephone, Our First (Garrett Co.), 
Dec. ’62, page 205 

‘Then and Now,’’ by Daniel P. 
Smouse, Mar. ’64, page 285 

‘Tribute to a Dog,”’ Sept. ’61, page 
132 

‘‘Tribute to Meshack Browning and 
wife,’ poem by J. W. Kimmell, 

“Sept. 61, page 141 

“Train Wreck, The _ Tragic 
Freight,’’ (81 years ago), Sept. 
63, page 247 

USS Garrett County (LST-786), 
June 68, page 552 
Commissioned + picture, Dec. 
66, page 449 
(LST-768) Insignia, picture, Dec. 
66, page 451 
‘“‘No Crest for’ (USS Garrett 
Co.), Sept. 66, page 445 
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(LST-786, USS Garrett Co.) Will 
Sail Once More, June ’66, page 421 

Washington Spring, picture, June 
62, page 163 

Weather Notes, Sept. ’65, page 372 

“We Quote,” Sept. ’65, page 371 

“What is History?’’, June ’60, page 
16 

“Wit and Wisdom,”’ fillers, Sept. 
’61, page 141; Mar. ’62, page 160 

Zip Code Needs for Glade Star 
Members, June ’65, page 358 
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mies T hie Loars As I Knew Them 


By John M. Jarboe 


Tonight my thoughts are in the past and, while not too distant 
and the recollection vivid, I would like for you to go with me on a 
pilgrimage: 




















First, we will go to the peaceful Oakland Cemetery, where those 
who have left us await the promise- As we enter the driveway at the 
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The Garrett County Memorial Hospital 


left of the circle is a plot with a granite reminder that tells us here 
sleep the various members of the Loar family. We will pause at one 
headstone with the unrevealing inscription: 

GEORGE W. LOAR—1865-1946 


Yes, George Loar was born and he has departed this mortal life 
- —but what of the man? 
ny Next we will go to the Garrett County Memorial Hospital. As we 
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enter this imposing edifice we raise our eyes and see a simple bronze 
tablet: 

GEORGE W. LOAR 
A kind and understanding heart 


This is George Loar’s monument. 

I knew him well, a man of quiet unostentatious dignity, a devout 
churchman, a devoted son and brother, who had at heart deeply the wish 
to see in government men of sterling character and ability, always in- 
terested in civic matters and very loyal to his party—a sterling citizen. 

I well remember in 1941 when he asked me to serve as one of the 
executors of his last will and testament. When he told me of his inten- 
tions I felt honored that he would entrust to me a part in this humani- 
tarian project. After this I was a frequent visitor in the Loar home and 
I learned to know Mr. Harry, Miss Lottie, Miss Grace and Mr. George 
very well. Judson, the only surviving member of the family, lives in 
the home on Second Street. I was told not to ring the doorbell but to 
walk in. What a gracious home to enter, all members eager to talk of 
their own particular interests and problems but always considerate 
of each other; one would talk for a while and the others listen and so 
on through my visit. 

The conversation: 

Miss Lottie: Music and civic affairs. 

Miss Grace: Her love for children. She also had a keen sense of 
humor and liked to laugh. 

Mr. Harry: What he had grown in his garden and always politics. 

Mr. George: Plans for the hospital as well as current national affairs. 

Mr. Judson: The Bible and his many friends. 

And so to my leave-taking 

You who knew this good family: Why not pay a memory visit to 
this home? They would like it. 

On Christmas day of 1944 Mr. George suffered a stroke and while 
physically he, in a measure, regained his health, the power of speech 
was denied him. After a visit Mr. Ray Jones and I would leave the 
house both saddened and depressed, as Mr. George wanted so desper- 
ately to tell us something we felt sure in connection with the hospital 
and was unable to do so. He would gesture with his hands and in our 
striving to get his meaning he would shake his head, NO, NO. One day 
we said, “Mr. George, not enough money, do you want to give more?” 
He nodded, YES, YES and we said “How much more—thitty-five thou- 
sand dollars?” He smiled and nodded YES, YES. Mr. Jones drew a 
very brief codicil to that effect and Mr. George looked it over and in 
a most dramatic gesture took his pen and affixed his signature—the 
only time during his illness that any attempt to write was made by 
him. He was patient and always glad to see us, seemed to take pride 
in his personal appearance, but to the end still wanted to tell us some- 
thing. We, who were responsible for building and opening the Garrett 
County Memorial Hospital sincerely hope we fulfilled what he wanted 
to tell us. 

I have told of the Second Street home and the inmates I knew and 
visited. There was another brother, the eldest son, Lawson, who was 
married and made his home in Clarksburg. ““-* \ ‘rginia. There were 
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\ three children who preceded their parents in death. At the death of 
Mr. Lawson and later that of his widow, West Virginia institutions 
* benefited by their charities. 

Many whe read this are unacquainted with the terms of the will of 
| Mr. George, the cost of the hospital, etc. I quote from the will and will 
' give a complete picture of financial structure: 

Item No. 9 under the will: I give and bequeath the sum of One 
_ Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($125,000.00) to my Execu- 
| tors hereinafter named, in trust, to expend the same for the construc- 
» tion and equipment of a hospital building at Oakland, Maryland, of a 
_ size, design and type suitable and appropriate to the needs of that 
' community and its ability to support and maintain same, and upon the 
completion of such hospital building, the said Executors shall transfer 
_ and convey legal title for same to the County Commissioners of Gar- 
| rett County, Maryland: provided, however, that before my Executors 
take any steps toward the erection of such hospital, the said County 
_Commissioners do agree by proper resolution, regularly made and re- 
corded, to accept, maintain, and support such hospital under joint con- 
trol of such County Commissioners and an Advisory committee of five 
» persons, two of whom shall be named by the Oakland banks. One shall 
» be the President of the Town Council of Oakland, Md. and one shall be 
Mrs. Lorilla F. Tower, of Oakland, Md., or, in the event of her failure 
) to act or after her death, the President of the Garrett County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. the fifth shall be Dr. Thomas A. Gonder, Jr., 
| but in the event that Dr. Gonder does not act in that capacity for any 
» reason, his place shall be filled by a person selected by the medical 
profession residing in Garrett County, and the hospital shall bear the 
' name of Garrett County Memorial Hospital, and my said Executors are 
' authorized and empowered to expend an additional amount, not to ex- 
' ceed Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000.00) if they deem it necessary to 
_ accomplish the purpose herein set out including a reasonable expendi- 
ture for the landscaping of the hospital grounds, also an additional 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) shall be set apart and used by said 
Executors for the support and maintenance of said hospital during the 
period immediately following completion and opening of the same, the 
method and purpose for which said sum shall be used to be entirely in 
_ the discretion of said Executors. It is my desire that such hospital build- 
ing be erected on what is known as the Helbig land now owned by the 
Town of Oakland. 


* * *# 


Note: The original board of five was prescribed by will of George 
W. Loar, but by Chapter 25 of the Act of Assembly of Maryland for the 
year 1950 it was increased by inclusion of the County Commissioners of 
Garrett County. By Act of 1953, the board was further increased to in- 
clude one member from each of the three County Commissioner Dis- 
tricts of Garrett County, making a total board of eleven. 

On July 10, 1945, the before mentioned codicil was signed: 

I hereby add the sum of Thirty-five Thousand Dollars ($35,000.00) 
to the amount provided in item nine of my said last will and testament 
for the erection of a hospital at Oakland, Maryland: Executors desig- 

(Continued On Page Five) 
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terested in the Garrett County 
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a a 


The interest in local history 
awakened by the energies of one 
man, Captain Charles E Hoye, 
gave the impetus for the formation 
and continuing activity of our or- 
ganization. During ter years he 
gave unstintingly of his time and 
talents to the impressive volume 
of research required for and the 
writing of the materia! in this 
bulletin, 


We revere his memory. 


Annual G.C.H.S. Dinner 
Meeting Set For June 30 


Plans are being completed for 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
Garrett County Historical Society 
to be held at the William-James 
Hotel on Thursday, June 30th, the 
time 6:30 P. M. Dinner will be 
$1.50 per plate. The name of the 
speaker of the evening will be 
announced later in the columns 
of The Republican. All members 
of the society who can convenient- 
ly do so are urged to attend. 





Land of Canaan 


A drive of little more than an 
hour from the heart of Garrett 
County and over good roads will 
bring the motorist to the Canaan 
Valley, a famed scenic beauty 
spot. The valley, its surroundings, 
and its interesting people are de- 
scribed in an intriguing style in 
a new book, Land of Canaan, 
written by a member of the Gar- 


rett County Historical Society, 
Jack Preble. 
Thirteen miles in length, the 


valley is flanked by the Cabin and 
Canaan ridges, “a rugged and 
beautiful land of broken and 
tumbled mountains thrusting them- 
selves ever upward into the drift- 
ing clouds that pass like phantom 
ships across the azure skies.” 

The author, Jack Preble, was an 
Air Force captain during World 
War II, serving in Egypt, Libya, 
Tunisia, and Italy with the famous 
376th Bombardment Group, also re- 
nowned as the “Ploesti Raiders.” 
Among his souvenirs are 14 battle 
stars, a Bronze Star Medal, and 
three Presidential Citations. 

He has enjoyed a varied and 
colorful career as a man of mul- 
tiple interests and activities. As a 

(Continued On Page Six) 
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The Loars As | Knew Them 


(Continued From Page One) 
nated: J. M. Jarboe, Ernest Ray Jones and W. Merle Watkins. Due to the 
fact that Mr. Watkins was a resident of the state of West Virginia, he 
could not qualify. However, he did act in an advisory capacity. 

Soon after the will was probated it was evident that additional 
funds would be needed if we were to have the hospital. To qualify for 
Federal Aid under the Hill-Burton Act a sponsor was needed- This 
brought into the picture the Garrett County Commissioners, which at 
that time was comprised of Mr. J. Edward Helbig, President, Mr. Stuart 
F. Stahl and Mr. Jonas Sines. The commissioners worked with us faith- 
fully, also members of the Hospital Board named under the will. Too 
much praise cannot be voiced for the untiring efforts of Mr. Ray Jones, 
who was generous with his valuable time, supervising ability and al- 
ways ready advice. 

Appropriate dedication ceremonies were held May 14, 1950 with 
Miss Grace Loar cutting the ribbons across the doorway. The keys were 
turned over to Mr. Helbig as President of the County Commissioners of 
Garrett County. 


The Architect: Mr. James Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 
The Contractors: Moyer Brothers, Altoona, Pa. 


Contributions by Loar Family 








DierewilizoteGeorgeayy sLiGal: oe oa oni aks s oe edlaes oes): $170,000.00 
Miss. Gracee1 Oar —s0rgisoar clalnilyee laa. , ce yen os ce don ot ean 20,000.00 
Under will of Charles Harry Loar (Use designated) ........ 5,000.00 
Under will of Mary Grace Loar (Use designated) ............ 15,000.00 
$210,000.00 

Pee IECOUSE OL TASUILNCSDILAL cate. cee s eae Ceara ces $546,661.10 

Source of Payment: 

Re CI Poe GrCOroee Wo LAr spells se ceeds gas suas cet ae $170,000-00 
resem aCer Lal ——t AVAL  EAINULY. snc deca pn ce st ans nag de sand ss ss 20,000.00 
UN RERC RN IIAES 31S MOE rt coe Garena wen © dng Cote aces oorae Gine oe 102,181.90 
eed ES SO ae ABs nie ice gens inte eae ane? 177,727.59 
MEAT OUTIL CANIN SSIULEL Sc . cawa seas rae ee tale me Lew ates s 74,640.54 
Interest on funds deposited in Savings Accounts .............. 2,111.07 
$546,661.10 


A wing has since been added to the original structure, which was 
ogen for reception of patients in 1955. It is now a 54 bed hospital. Mr. 
Henry McComas is the Administrator. 

How did Oakland get along without a hospital? Think of the recent 
tragedy when a school bus was stalled on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road crossing- This is just one of many incidents. There are few in our 
community who have not had occasion to bless the hospital, the very 
fine medical staff and its tireless nurses. I am of the opinion were it 
not for the vision and generosity of George W. Loar we would yet be 
taking our sick and injured to other sections having such facilities. 

Many Oakland residents have gardens and grow beautiful flowers. 
On Memorial Day they are taken to the hill where those who have left 
us sleep. Why not take with you an extra blossom for the Loars? 
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Tribute To Miss Grace Loar Commandments, Miss Grace and 
her wide eyed listeners followed. 
by Thomas A. Gonder, M. D. 


Every step of the way. 
Miss Grace Loar was one of the 


few persons God gave the ability Mee ba Peete at a ate 
to scold with a smile; to praise} “7° St Use me e intlec- 


Witholabsmiles tal suffer swith al tions Miss Grace used in her 
: ete : y recitations of those 
smile; to rejoice with a smile. 








memorable 
} _ |verses which began... 
She met the whole of life, its “The Lord is my shepherd. . .” 


blessings and its adversities with | and “Blessed are the pure in 


”? 


that same engaging show of sub-| 
missive friendliness. | 

Oakland’s children were her| 
children. Hers to the very fullest} 


heart. . . 

And, “God is our refuge and our 
strength, a very present help in 
trouble. . .” 


on Wednesday afternoons when 


These quotations had a real 
the Epworth League of the ARs meaning to her and her imparted 
dist Church met. 


it to the young lives she lifted 
The League 


hese Ah solely | and helped along the way. 
Methodist when Miss Grace ran. 


it. In the theater-type seats of 4 
the south wing of the old church! °! Miss Grace’s Epworth Leaguers 


were. yourlesters “ae practically aly: Who doesn p think or she is still 
' Co og 

faiths. in.,the community. paayy these i ings with the 

You just couldn’t get a success- same pleasure. Up there in the 


ful ball game going in those years House of the Lord. 
on Wednesday afternoons. 2 
You went to the League. Miss Land Of Canaan 
Grace was there winter, autumn, : (Continued From Page Four) 
springtime. Trying her best to, writer he wrote Written in the 
bring some religious enlighten- Sand, a history of the 376th Bom- 
ment to small heads—a very try-, bardment Group throughout the 
ing and tedious task for the most war. As a poet and artist he wrote 
part. ‘and illustrated a volume of verse, 
In retrospect, it was Miss Grace’s Cozumel, containing a brief intro- 
enthusiasm that kept interest high. duction to Maya Indian history. 
There she would stand in front of | Mr. Preble has many friends in 
her charges, clapping her hymnal Garrett County and was among 
to a not-too consistent accompani- those attending the Fifth Annual 
ment of the piano, her pince-nez | Tour of the GCHS last September. 


I am certain there Is not one 


glasses swaying precariously: 


“Bringing in the sheaves—Bring- | 
ing in the sheaves—” 
Or, “Throw out the life line.” 

Miss Grace could tell a Bible 
story better than Mark Twain. She 
enjoyed them so much that she 
could make your hair stand on 
end about folks like little Old 
David. 

And Moses, when he ascended | 
the heights to bring down the Ten | 


'He hopes to be back for the Sixth 
Tour, to be conducted as usual by 
Felix G. Robinson, widely-known 
historian and one of the editors 
of this bulletin. 

Land of Canaan, with a beautiful 
cover illustration drawn by the 
writer and a map of the region, 
may be purchased direct from the 
author, Jack Preble, 147 Buena 
Vista Road, Steubensville, Ohio, 
price $2 postpaid. 
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To Her That Toils Worthily gifts to colleges, their very gen- 
Honor And Memory Are Due erous contribution to the found- 
ing of the Garrett County Me- 

Mrs. William W. Grant morial Hospital, and their many 

Few women have contributed; donations to public projects all at- 
more to the cultural and civic life | tested to their concern for their 








The Loar Home on Second Street, Oakland 


of the community than the late! fellow men. 


Miss Lottie Loar. It was a pleasure to be invited 

I first met this slender, quiet- to this home. I shall always re- 
voiced lady in the year of 1917. I’ member the beautiful music room 
was a newcomer to Oakland and/iwith its handsome furniture and 
Miss Lottie and her sister, Miss | the grand piano. Miss Lottie had 
Grace, came to call and welcome, studied music at the Peabody Con- 
me as a new neighbor. As I came}servatory of Music at Baltimore, 
to know them more intimately and | and was an accomplished musivian. 
met the rest cf the family I sawiHer enthusiasm for good music 
that their lovely home was but aj and her ability to help a child de- 
reflection of the gracious living; velop his capability were some of 
within, the attributes that made her a 
loved and gifted music teacher. 


and as the eldest daughter Miss The individual lives of many chil- 
dren and adults were influenced 


Lottie managed the home. She was j i 

a thrifty, capable housekeeper and: and enriched by her music. 
also a charming and gracious host-| For many years she was the 
ess. After I had met Mrs. Loar I! organist at Saint Paul's Methodist 
soon realized that it had been from, Church. An amusing story is told 
this gentle little mother her chil-' of those early days when the organ 
dren had learned the precept “I; was hand pumped. One Sunday 
am my brother’s keeper.” Their | morning when the closing hymn 


Mrs. Loar was in failing health, ; 
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was announced and no sound came 
from the organ it was found that 
the small boy who pumped the 
organ had gone to sleep. 
In addition to her home duties 
and her busy days as a music 
teacher Miss Lottie was equally 
prominent in the life of the com- 
munity. During the dark days of 
the first World War she was an 
energetic worker in the activities 
of the Red Cross, not only in the 
town of Oakland, but also in the 
county where she served as one 


named from the spring where 
legend said George Washington 
drank when he came _ through 
these parts from Ohio on his way 
home to Virginia. 


In 1932,—the Washington Bi- 
centennial year, the theme of 
“Beeutification” was emphasized 


by Miss Loar when she arranged 
for the planting of hundreds of 
trees. During a meeting held near 
the site of Washington Spring, 
trees were planted by distinguished 
‘guests and different organizations. 


of the conservation chairmen. She} ater, on the hillside overlooking 
was a charter member of the Oak-} Washington Spring, school children 
land Civic Club, and was on many| planted 2500 trees under the su- 
of its active committees. For] pervision of citizens whom Miss 
eleven years she was on the ceme-| [oar had interested in the work. 
tery committee. It was during this; These trees were dedicated to the 
period that the Club undertooK|memory of George Washington, 


the task of having the cemetery 
cleaned and put in order. 

It had become, except for a few 
privately cared-for lots, a neglected 
and evergrown plot. Through the 
tireless efforts of Miss Lottie and 
the members of the Club not only 
were the grounds cleaned, but 
funds were also raised to build 
a stone wall and to resurface the 
roadway into the cemetery. 


In 1929 Miss Lottie became the 
President of the Civic Club, and 
held this office for eight years 
until her resignation due to ill 
health. She was one of the Club’s 
most valued Presidents. 


To the motto of the Civic Club, 
—“Better Homes—Better Communi- 
ty’—she added the word “Beautifi- 
cation”. During her term of of- 
fice and through her efforts the 
grounds of the old Oakland Hotel 
were leased to the Civic Club by 
the B & O Railroad for a dollar 
a year. These grounds were to be 
used as a park and recreational 
center. The park was to be known 
as the Washington Spring Park— 


as were the 3400 pine seedlings 
planted at Herrington Manor by 
the Boy Scouts and the Maryland 
Forestry Department. Other trees 
were planted at the Oakland Ele- 
mentary and High Schools with 
appropriate ceremonies. 





| As a part of a National program, 
Miss Loar distributed through- 
out the County some 1650 walnuts 
to be planted. These nuts came 
from historic shrines at Mount 
; Vernon and Gettysburg. 


In the form of a tribute to Miss 
Lottie, who had worked in such a 
| self-sacrificing way for the beauti- 
ification of Oakland and the sur- 
SE areas, an Elm sapling 
| 





was presented to her to be nur- 
tured in her garden until a proper 
place was found to plant it. This 
tree was a shoot from the historic 
Elm at Cambridge under which 
| Washington took command of the 
Continental Army. After several 
transplantings the sapling was fi- 
nally moved by the Oakland Civie 
Club to the grounds of the Garrett 
|Memorial Hosvital—the hospital 
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_which had been made possible by | “Good-Will” exchange. There cloth- 
generosity of members of|ing, bed coverings, shoes, and ar- 
the Loar family. 


ticles of all kinds were exchanged 


A marker placed beneath by the,for money, work or other needed 


; Garrett County Historical Society 
_ bears this inscription: 


Washington Elm 
1732-1932 
Planted by the Oakland Civic 
Club 
to the memory of 
Lottie M. Loar 
who planted and gave this tree. 


Another outstanding achievement 


_ during Miss Lottie’s term of of- 
_ fice in the Civic Club was the 
“Yard and Garden Contest.” This 
_ venture brought a marked inprove- 
_ ment 
_ town and the development of an 
' interest 
- cleanliness. 
| bridge on Second street, a bed of 
» blooming flowers replaced a mass 


in the appearance of the 


in growing beauty and 
Near the railroad 


items. 


There were six grown children 
in the Loar family: Lawson, Harry, 
Lottie, George, Grace, and Judson. 
The eldest son, Lawson, was a well- 
‘known philanthropist. Beautiful 
Halls at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College and other memorials were 
given by him. Harry was a public 
minded gentleman who could al- 
ways be counted on when dona- 
tions were needed for the Boy 
Scout troop, the Firemen, or other 
civic projects. Judson, the youngest 
of the family, was for many years 
Secretary of the literature used 
in the Methodist Church. He was 
always very fond of children and 
his hobby was giving them books. 
Many children in Oakland as well 








of weeds and rubbish. The grow-! 2S adults received their first Bibles 


ing of flowers in such profusion! from him. Mr. Judson is the only 
was the beginning of the “Flower|°me of the family living, still re- 
Exhibit” conducted each week) Siding at the home place on Sec- 
during the summer in the lobby| 02d Street. 

of the Garrett National Bank. This 
exhibit was very popular and en- 
tries were received not only from 
gardens in Oakland, but as far 
away as twenty miles. 


George W. Loar and Miss Grace 
Loar, their exemplary lives and 
generous contributions to the 
ae well being, both spiritually 
and physically, are the subjects of 
Miss Loar’s kindness and eet other articles in this issue of the 
liness extended into many phases | Glades Star, dedicated to their 
of community life. Responding to | memory. 
an emergency call from the Health} The life of Miss Lottie Loar 
Nurse, she organized a group of| portrays what a woman loyal to 
Club women into a sewing group.) her home and her community can 
They were assisted in this proj-| accomplish. In her modest and un- 
ect by other women of the town/ assuming manner she went her 
and surrounding communities.;way exerting an influence that 
They sewed approximately 80! brought better public welfare, civic 
dresses and 40 undergarments for|jmprovements, and more _ happi- 
distribution through the county to! ness in the lives of many people. 
girls of school age. She was a devoted daughter and 


As an aid to unemployment,|sister, always holding fast to 


Miss Loar obtained the use of a 
vacant room where she set up a 


family life and home ties. Her 
religious faith was shown in her 
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daily life and her deep concern 
for her fellow men. 

Illness forced her retirement 
from public life. Due to unforeseen 
difficulties her cherished dream of 
a park at Washington Spring did 
not materialize, but the acres of 
growing trees are a living material 
to her vision and inspiration. A 
memorial will always continue in 
the hearts and minds of those who 
worked with her and were privi- 
leged to be known as_ her 
friends. In our hearts we will 
cherish the memory of this lady | 
who toiled so faithfully for the 
things that meant so much to the | 
welfare, happiness, and well-being 
of her community. To her Honor 
and Memory are justly due. 

Oo 


Lest We Forget 


By Mary V. Jones 

What is the viewpoint of people 
who have been patients in the Gar- 
rett County Memorial Hospital? 
Thus, I was trapped by the editor 
of The Glades Star in succumbing 
to his request for a report of the 
patients’ viewpoint. 





How does one describe clearly | 
and concisely feelings about an in- | 
stitution where pain and _ uncer- 
tainty were pushed aside by effi- 
cient care, and the unspoken bond 
between staff and patient is one 
relaying a message of service be- 
yond the call of duty? 


Certainly, gratefulness for the 
nearness of the hospital when 
medical attention was needed was | 
one of my first thoughts after be-| 
ing admitted, followed by an) 
awareness my family could visit 
often, as hours of travel were elim- 
inated. 





Peace of mind is an aid in any 
healing of the human body. This 
became fact when medical care was 
administered and ooneern | 
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vanished, and a relaxed patient 
awaited physical healing. 

Monetary values cannot be placed 
upon health. But, for the record, 
the fees for services at the Gar- 
rett County Hospital are reason- 
able. 

People tend to ignore the value 
of a hospital until there arises a 
need for its services. Even then 
some are oft times inclined to ac- 
cept the hospital’s existence as a 
matter of course. It is here—it was 
always here, might be the com- 
placent attitude. But much thought 


|and energy, and both in the form 


of accumulated money, had neces- 
Sarily to precede the laying of the 


| first foundation stone. By the time 


ten years ago when the first pa- 
tient was admitted the fine build- 
ing and needed expensive equip- 
ment had cost well over a half 
million dollars. Today after an ex- 
tensive addition has been built the 
valuation may run to a million, or 
nearly approach that sum. 


I feel all Garrett Countians 
should be proud of this splendid 
institution with its capable admin- 
istrator and qualified staff, and be 
not unmindful of the memory of 
George W. Loar. 

GEORGE W. LOAR 

By any measurement the estab- 
lishment of the Garrett County 
Memorial Hospital ten years ago 
was a large-looming milestone in 
county history. This number of 
the Glades Star was planned as a 
tribute of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society to the memory of 
George W. Loar and other mem- 
bers of his family. Their far- 
sighted vision and abiding con- 
cern for their fellow men inspired 
the benefactions that developed in- 
to the institution that today may 
be considered as their enduring 
monument. 
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| She Taught Not By Precept was known as the Junior League 
| Only, But Shining Example 


superintendent for many years. 
For more than three and a half 
decades and through two genera- 


It is an honor to be given an;tions Miss Grace gave completely 


opportunity to pay tribute to the 
life and the memory of Miss Grace 
Loar. With humility and sincere 
feelings of humbleness I will at- 


and unselfishly of herself to the 
cause of teaching and guiding of 
youth. I feel it is accurate to say 
that her teachings affected the 





POET RS SSN 


Church, Oakla 


| St. Paul’s Methodist 





_ tempt to make a few observations} lives of the youth of the communi- 
| and to comment upon a segment | ty because her activities and un- 
of the life of Miss Grace. The | dertakings were not denomina- 
story cf Miss Grace, as she was,tionally centered. Although the 
known to many persons in this , Junior League was under the aus- 
part of the country, will not be | pices of the Methodist Church, 
completed for many years to come.! children from the area and from 
The effect of her dedicated life! all churches found themselves 
upon the growth and development: drawn and guided to this remark- 
of the youth of the Kanubiintbabab)e woman, 
can never be accurately assessed. Miss Grace had the Junior 
The influence for good and the} League organized into five or six 
meaning of her life will be felt for | classes, which provided instruction 
many generations. for the pre-school age group on 
Miss Grace was born in May |through the elementary school age 
1874 and my earliest memory of: group. On Wednesday afternoons 


her is associated with the Junior 
League of the Methodist Church 
in Oakland. I have learned that 
in about the year 1905 Miss Grace 
became the superintendent of the 


immediately after school closed for 
the day, children could be seen 
dashing happily to spend an hour 
with Miss Grace. As I look back 
upon those days I recall that it was 


Wednesday Church School, which | a distinct pleasure to be a part of 
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the group with which Miss Grace 
worked. 


As a teacher in a church setting 
she focused upon the teachings of 
the Bible. She was a firm believer 
in the value of memorizing certain 
parts of the scriptures and her 
methods were such that she helped 
“her children” want to _ learn 
through memorization. She always 
had words of praise, commenda- 
tion or encouragement to suit the 
situation. I am sure that the train- 
ing she gave children was of value 
to children at home, at play, in 
the school, and in the church. 
Many children under her tutelage 
had their first experience of ap- 
pearing before a group to recite 
or to perform. She _ promoted 
special programs and gave every 
child an opportunity to have a 
part in the program. There were 
awards and recognition for chil- 


and then in mid-afternoon the 
picnic lunch followed by Miss 
Grace’s treat of ice-cream and 
cake and the return by wagon 
with tired children singing hap- 
pily and already looking forward 
to next year’s picnic. The tradi- 
tional Christmas treat was an 
event eagerly anticipated by “her 
children”. Miss Grace personally 
distributed a gift to each child in 
the League. 


I think Miss Grace is so well 
remembered and revered by all 
who knew her because of her 
capacity to love children. A class- 
mate of mine recalled a statement 
Miss Grace used to make so often, 
“T have never seen or known 
a child I did not love.” 


Most of what I have commented 
upon thus far concerns the past 
and what Miss Grace has done. 
Miss Grace is dead. In the not too 


dren as they learned and pro-' distant future those who knew 
gressed through the several classes.| her personally will have passed on. 
Every child looked forward to the! wiss Grace, before her death, 
time of going into Miss Grace’s thought of the future and plan- 
class. She had an almost uncanny : neg ways of helping youth. She 
knack of drawing children to her.' established the Mary Grace Loar 


A cheerful smile comes to mind’ Fund at West Virginia Wesleyan 
when I think back to Miss Grace | College to help young men pursue 


when I best knew her, and that study for the Ministry. She left 


ever present smile was a contrib-' the sum of $25,000.00 to St. Paul’s 
uting factor in the achievement of | Church jneOakland ttowhewicedein 


her constructive influence upon the construction of a recreational 
children. {and educational building for the 

Miss Grace knew the old adage | use of children of the community. 
about “all work and no play” ap- | Miss Grace’s dream and desire to 
plied to “her children” and so'have such a building is now a 
she planned and carried out two reality and those who knew her 
events each year for “her chil- cannot forget her so long as they 
dren.” The Junior League picnic’ shall live, and those who did not 
to most children was more im-| know her personally need only to 
portant than a birthday party.' walk through the Grace Loar Me- 
This meant a trip from Oakland morial Building to feel a sense of 
via hay wagon out Route 219 to;the quiet dignity and of the power 
a grove at the DeBerry farm.;for good exerted in this area by 
Games were the order of the day | Miss Grace Loar. 


' 
| 
| 
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Ervin S. Smith Retires Bachelor of Science degree in busi- 


hess from Ohio Northern Univer- 
From High School Faculty sity. He also attended West Vir- 


ginia University and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, majoring in busi- 
ness and minoring in education. 
A charter member of the GCHS 
he was an assistant on the edi- 
torial staff of the Glades Star dur- 
ing its early years. Since the 
death of Captain Charles E. Hoye. 
Mr. Smith has served as editor 
and co-editor. 
Along with the GCHS and the 
-Glades Star his other hobbies are 
televiewing, reading and garden- 
ing. 
He is a member of Saint Mark’s 
Lutheran Church of Oakland and 
General Superintendent of its 
Sunday School. He will continue 
,in this capacity and on the edi- 
bea staff of the Glades Star. 
(gees at te 


| Recommendation Of 
Finance Committee 
| 





The Committee on Finance nas 
examined the books and records of 
ithe Garrett County Historical So- 
-ciety and submits this report: 

: 5 At the time of organization on 
SSE ‘January 27, 1941, a Committee on 

After a teaching career of forty, Constitution was appointed con- 
six years, thirty of them at Oak- sisting of Capt. Charles E. Hoye, 
land and Southern High Schools, | Chairman, Charles E. Barr, Wm. 
fr. Smith announces his retire-;R. Browning, Truman Bittinger, 
ment. Besides his service in Gar- and B. O. Aiken. The constitution 
rett County schools, he taught at drawn up was subsequently 
Berea High School, Berea, Ohio; | adopted. 

Washington Irving High School,! Article WV—Finances—Section 1 


Clarksburg, W. Va; and was for of this original constitution read 
two years Principal of the Blue- as follows: 


field Business College, Bluefield, | “The financial support of the 


W. Va. | Society shall be (a) donations by 

Born in Portland, Indiana, son persons, groups, and organizations; 
of the late Samuel E. and Mary E.|(b) a membership fee of one dol- 
Smith he graduated from high,lar to be paid by each member 
school in Angola, Indiana, and/upon enrollment; (c) voluntary 
from the Tri State College of the ; contributions from regular mem- 
Same place. He _ received the | bers as may be needed from time 
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‘treatment service available to the 


Past and Present of ' citizens of Garrett County and the 


ee surrounding territory. 
Medicine and Surgery, It has been suggested by the 


re Was, editor of The Glades Star a com- 

By Dr. E. |. Baumgartner | parison be made of today’s meth- 
Much has been written concern- | ods with the practices of a hundred 
ing the glories of the past. This 1S | vears ago so far as hospitals and 
particularly true when the author | medical modalities are concerned. 
is one with a somewhat nostalgic | 4 bout one hundred years ago the 
bent, where the manner of living | hospital as we know it today did 


and the graciousness of the SO-| not pe 


called “Good Old Days” are held ; : 
up as examples of something a Remember, if you will, that 1860 


‘'antedated the times of Pasteur, 
Koch and Lister. There was no 
idea of causes of infections. No 
specific drugs. Though the hospital 
of a hundred years ago left much 
to be desired—in fact it had not 
advanced much beyond the pest 
house which was prevalent in the 
Elizabethan period. The hospital 
of a hundred years ago was a place 
where a patient might be placed 
| where a fairly satisfactory diag- 
nosis might be made but he would 
ip not get much in the way of treat- 
to time.” ment. 

It was later found necessary to; The great advances made in the 
amend this article. In 1953 during | surgical side of the hospital as we 
the presidency of Paul B. Naylor,| know it today had their beginnings 
an amendment was adopted and/| following the outstanding discov- 
published in the Glades Star,|eries of the great Frenchman, 
March number, (Vol. 2, No. 12). | Louis Pasteur, a scientist to whom 

“Article V — Finances — (b) a| modern medicine will forever be 
membership fee of one dollar to} indebted. It was his discoveries 
be paid by each regular member| concerning bacteria and infections 
upon enrollment, and dues of one | which were followed by those of 
doJlar each year thereafter upon| Koch, the German bacteriologist, 
rece:pt of billing each July.” which made possible aseptic sur- 

Due to increased cost of opera-; gery as we know it today. Lord 
tion the present Committee on Fi- Lister, the eminent British surgeon, 
nance recommends that upon a/may well be considered as the 
member becoming two years in | father of modern surgery. For it 
arrears in the payment of dues,| was his applications of Pasteur’s 
his or her name shall be removed | studies to the practice of surgery 
from the mailing list of the Glades | which made it possible to decrease 
Star, and the mailing hereof be|the terrific mortality rates which 
discontinued until the membership | had been attached to surgery in 
is renewed. ithe early 19th Century. 


¢ 
Ethel B. Hesser. Choirmam ' Most patients when they 


be desired. | 

The ideology may be factual od 
certain of the arts, but does not 
hold true insofar as the sciences 
are concerned. Particularly is this 
true in the diagnosis and treatment 
of the ills to which the human body 
is heir. 

May, 1960, will mark the tenth | 
anniversary of the opening of the 
Garrett County Memorial Hospital. 
It will also mark the first decade 
of a new and improved medical 
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wheeled into the modern operat- 
ing room of. today take much of 
the equipment for granted, it be- 
ing their idea that a properly fur- 
nished hospital should have these 
particular pieces of equipment. In 
addition, the surgeon, his assistant, 
anesthetists and nurses are ex- 
pected to be in their sterile gowns 
and masks. Little does the patient 
think how recently it was that 
the surgeon walked into the oper- 
ating room, placed his hat, coat 
and cigar on a chair and then pro- 
ceeded with his surgery: 


Most of the diagnostic aids used 
in the modern hospital are also of 
‘ quite recent vintage. The ability 
of man to harness and make avail- 
able for his use that great energy 
force which we know as electricity 
has made it possible for many aids 
to be developed. Einthovens de- 
veloped the Galvanometer, an in- 
strument used to measure small 
amounts of electricity. This piece 
of experimental equipment was the 
forerunner of the Electrocardio- 
graph and the Electroencephalo- 
graph. Both of these are most im- 
portant tools in the diagnostic side 
of the modern hospital. The 
Cardiograph being used to make 
more accurate diagnosis of various 
heart conditions and the Enceph- 
alograph making it possible to 
more Satisfactorily diagnosis dis- 
eases of the brain and central 
nervous system. 


Roentgen, the German, discov- 
ered the Gamma, or more com- 
monly known as the X-ray. Cool- 
idge, the American, perfected the 
X-ray vacuum tube. These develop- 
ments have made possible the 
modern radiological equipment 
which provides satisfactory evalu- 
ation of fractures as well as diag- 
nosis of diseases of the blood ves- 
sels, gastrointestinal tract, urinary 
system and central nervous sys- 
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tem by means of the use of certain 
substances which are radio-opaque 
and which can be used in the study 
of these various areas of the body. 

In addition to the use of Gamma 
radiation as a diagnostic tool, we 
make use of so called deep X-ray 
in the treatment of various types 
of malignancies. 

The splitting of the atom has al- 
so provided a very specialized type 
of diagnostic and treatment sub- 
stance, namely the radioactive iso- 
topes which are being used very 
widely: 

The more advanced our diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic aids become 
the more wondrous are the things 
that may be accomplished in the 
name of humanity and good medi- 
cal care. Indeed, the hospital of 
today is a marvel with its various 
pieces of equipment, many of 
which cannot be discussed. 

Perhaps the greatest impact has 
been in the field of therapeutics. 
Indeed, considering the great num- 
ber of valuable medicinal sub- 
stances made available since 1920, 
one might refer to this period as 
the “Golden Age of Therapeutics.” 
Many substances of wide use and 
importance have become  avail- 
able. However, only those prepara- 
tions which are involved in anti- 
infective therapy will be men- 
tioned. 


Prior to the middle of the 19th 

Century the principal contribution 
we medicine was in the field of 
diagnosis. 

The first 1800 years A. D. re- 
corded only two significant dates 
in the field of anti-infective treat- 
ment. In 1638 the Countess of 
Chinchon, living on an island near 
Peru, was cured of an attack of 
malaria by taking a preparation 
made from cinchona bark, the ac- 
tive ingredient of which was qui- 
nine. Also in 1736 Edward Jenner 
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innoculated a youth with matte1 
from the vesicles of cow pox and 
later demonstrated the young per-'! 
son had been rendered immune to 
smallpox: 

The next contribution of im- 
portance was in 1885 when Pasteur ; -f oft, .noppeue eae 
first used his rabies vaccine. In| — 

1890 Behring prepared anti-toxic : ular substances, the newer diuret- 
serum for tetanus or lockjaw. From lics, vitamins, anticoagulant drugs, 
this time until 1932 the only con-| and many others, the hospital of 
tribution of importance was the, today affords many more valuable 
discovery of Salvarsan by Paul services than did the Hotel DeVille 
Ehrlich, which was found to be ef-;0f a century ago. Likewise, the 
fective in the treatment of syphilis, | Practicing physician has much more 
providing it was given long enough , to offer the patient who has been 
and also that the patient was not | admitted. 

sensitive to the arsenic present in| We are indeed living in the age 
the drug. lof plenty as regards the quality of 

During this period there was medical service being offered the 


produced two epoch making sub- patient of today. 
stances, neither of which were “Witenes Se a 
utilized but were allowed to re- 
main as laboratory curiosities. 
These were Sulfanilamide, dis-! 
covered in 1908 and in 1929 when 
Flemmings discovered Penicillin, 
a substance produced by mold. Un- 
fortunately it was not until 1938 
that the great clinical use of Sul- 
fanilamide was reported. Likewise 
it was in 1940 that Florey reported 
on the effectiveness of Penicillin 


in the treatment of human diseases. | 


Following Penicillin many other | History is a system of elaborate 


valuable antibiotics have been de- | eee os in ates Shc a 
veloped. These include Streptomy- pe Ts oh eos past ape y 
cin, Chloromycetin, -Aureomycin, | few stable facts —Walter W. Price, 
Terramycin, Neomycin, Kanamy- | ‘2 The .Glades,.Star. 

cin. With the above along with cer- 
tain chemical substances which} No man can understand what he 


have been prepared, medical sci-| iS unless he understands why he is. 











oe 


What Is History? 


If history is to be vital, alive, 
and meaningful, it must be more 
than an academic adornment. Its 
|lessons are meaningless unless un- 
derstood and applied to the cur- 
rent efforts of mankind—Frank 
W. Peters, in address to Garrett 
Ccunty Historical Society. 

















ence today has succeeded in con- 
fining most diseases caused by bac- 
teria and protozoa. Only the viruses 
remain as a challenge and these, 
too, are beginning to fall 
some of the more recent work be- 
ing done in virus research. 


Yes, with the help of the anti- 
infective agents, the various gland- 


| 
with 
H 


Since every individual is a com- 
posite of all who have gone before, 
a study of history is a study of 
oneself.—W. W. C. 





History—A narration of facts and 
events arranged chronologically 
with their causes and effects.— 
Webster’s Distionary. 
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eC abtain Charles Heiuarceniove 
(1876-1951) 


By FELIX G ROBINSON 


One of the great-great grandfathers of Capt. Charles E. Hoye was 
John Friend, Sr. John Friend, Sr., with his brothers, Charles and Au- 
gustus, were the first permanent settlers in what is now Garrett County. 
They settled on the Youghioghcny River at what is now Friendsville 
in 1765. Their brother, Andrew, 
moved farther downstream and set- (agua. 
tled at Turkeyfoot, which is Migs 
known today as Confluence, also (gigas 
on the Youghiogheny River. Pee 

John Friend, Sr., had a son who ae 
was John Friend, Jr. (1764-1849), 
who in 1779 married Elizabeth 
Ward. Their twelfth child, Eliza- 
beth, became the bride of David 
Hoye (1815-1849) in 1841 in Cum- 
berland, Md. David Hoye was the 
eldest child of William Waller @ 
Hoye and his second wife, Mary 
Rutan, daughter of John Rutan, 
one of the first settlers of Bloom- 
ing Rose. 

William Waller Hoye, eldest son 
of Paul Hoye of Frog Harber Ma- 
nor, on the Potomac near Wil- 
liamsport, Md., was born there in 
1768 and died at Sang Run in 1836. ee a i 
His first wife was Eleanor Slicer, Charles E. Hoye in 1930 
a daughter of James Slicer, a hotel 
keeper in Cumberland. They were — 
married there in 1796. They moved to “Crabtree Bottom” at Sang Run, 
Md., in 1799. Nine children were born to this union, of whom six 
reached maturity. It was shortly after Eleanor’s death that William 
Waller Hoye married Mary Rutan, who bore him 12 children. David 
Hoye, the grandfather of Captain Hoye, was the eldest of this union, as 
has been stated above. 





Photo Courtesy Ruth Hoye 
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David’s eldest son, William Harrison, was born in 1844 and died in 
1908. He married Louisa M. Stutzman, of Somerset County, Pa., in 1875. 
The marriage took place in Washington, D. C. Capt. Hoye was their 
eldest child. 

William Harrison, after graduating from the local schools, spent 
one year in Heidelberg College in Tifflin, Ohio. After a year in the 
Union army during the Civil War he became a partner of Samuel C. _ 
Hoye, a cousin, and Benjamin Franklin Hoye, a brother, in the mercan- 
tile business at Altamont, Md., which at that time was a flourishing 
community. | 

Not long afterwards the lure of farming drew him away from Alta- 
mont when he returned to Sang Run, where he made an outstanding 
success in agriculture and the raising of cattle. 

His wife, Louisa, was the daughter of Joseph J. Stutzman, a noted 
teacher who was the first Superintendent of Schools in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pa. He also founded an academy that provided courses of high school 
level. It was at this academy, and under Stutzman, that William Hine 
baugh, a Superintendent of Schools in Garrett County, was educated. 
William Hinebaugh was a grandfather of the author of this article. The 
Stutzmans came from Switzerland. 

Louisa was a teacher in the Sang Run School. It is observed that 
both of Capt. Hoye’s parents had above average education at that time. 


Capt. Hoye graduated from Maryland State Normal, Towson, Md., 
in 1896, at the age of 20, after which he taught for two years. He en-. 
listed as a private and later was raised to rank of sergeant, serving in 
the Philippines during the Spanish-American War. During World War 
I he was Captain and Adjutant of the 7th Regiment, Philippine Guard. 
with the exception of this brief service during World War I his career 
for 25 years was as educator in the Philippines following the Spanish- 
American War. He was Supervising Teacher and Division Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the Philippine Bureau of Education and served with 
outstanding distinction. 


Upon retirement from the Philippine schools he served for five 
years as teacher in Los Angeles County schools in California. In the 
early 1930’s on a trip back to Garrett County he became interested in his- 
torical research. The last twenty years of his life, his most creative 
years, were devoted to Garrett County’s colorful history. The fruits of 
his research were (1) “The Hoyes of Maryland”; (2) The Glades Star; 
(3) History of Garrett County Pioneer Families, published in the local 
press; and (4) numerous other articles, many of which were privately 
published. . 

Along with this voluminous literary output he founded the Garrett 
County Historical Society and at his own expense travelled throughout 
the county to obtain members. 

His first wife was Hallie Savage. There was no issue. In 1902 he mar- 
ried Luella K. Mason. To this union were born three children: 

(1) Carlota, b. 1903; (2) William Rodney, b. 1908; (3) Edward 
Buel, b. 1910. 


In 1951 Capt. Hoye died of injuries when struck by an automobile in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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As a lad of ten years, I remember calling on his mother, Louisa 
Stutzman Hoye, in the Sang Run home. She showed me several things 
that her son had sent her from the Philippines. The object I best remem- 
ber was a pair of slippers. Mrs. Louisa Hoye was a quiet person of strik- 
ing features who in her later years, like her son, had snow-white hair. 


My earliest recollection of Capt. Hoye was when visiting Uncle 
Thad and Aunt Minnie Phillips Hinebaugh in their home where 
Dr. Andrew Mance and his family now live. The Hinebaugh home was 
originally built by Wellington Crane. The present Mance house is on 
the site of the Crane-Hinebaugh house. 


It was shortly afterwards—December, 1935—that Capt. Hoye called 
on me at Youghiogheny Forest. At that time I was pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Keyser, W. Va. That winter our family lived in one of the 
log cabins in Youghiogheny Forest Colony near Brookside, Preston 
County, W. Va. 


Capt. Hoye asked me if I would commence research on the Eckerlin 
brothers. This I consented to do. This was my first major research in the 
history of the Allegheny Mountains. From that time until his unfortunate 
death we saw one another frequently and had considerable correspond- 
ence. 


Capt. Hoye will always be remembered as the Father of Garrett 
County history. Along with his numerous publications and the founding 
of our Society, he was mainly responsible in obtaining in the interest 
of Ephriam Ellsworth Enlow, who gave the money for the Ruth Enlow 
Library, one of the model libraries of the State of Maryland. 


A son of the oldest pioneers, a patriot soldier, an educator who helped 
shape a culture of a new civilization in the Pacific, an historian who 
pioneered in cultural history in the colony which his famous ancestors 
were among its most influential citizens and to crown his fruitful years 
he gave of the treasures of his heart and the wisdom of his mind to his 
beloved Garrett County—with no thought of reward. 


It was because of the rich heritage of his Maryland family back- 
ground and his stemming directly from the original pioneers, his in- 
trinsic and durable knowledge of our history, his exemplary character, 
that the Garrett County Historical Society and the State of Maryland 
through Governor Theodore McKeldin dedicated the highest mountain 
in the State on Labor Day, 1952, naming it “Hoye Crest.” June 1st of this 
year Paul B. Naylor and companions erected a permanent marker on 
this spot—donated by the Maryland Historical Society. 


The words of Edward Young (1684-1765) come to mind when I re- 
member Capt. Hoye: 


“Each man makes his own stature; Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyra- 
mids.” 
ast SS oe 


If men could learn from history, what lessons it might teach us! But 
passion and partly blind our eyes, and the light which experience gives 
is a lantern on the stern which shines only on the waves behind us.— 
Coleridge. 
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eae oe te Sg 
The hard condition of the his- 


torian is that if he speaks the truth 
he provokes the anger of men; but 
if he commits falsehoods to writ- 
ing he will be unacceptable to God 
who will distinguish in His judge- 
ments between Truth and Adula- 
tion.—Venerable Bede. 
So Be es a ee 

The historian should not try to 
turn moralist unless it is absolutely 
necessary.—Hendrik Van Loon. 
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Garrett County Soldiers 
In The Civil War 





Ross C. Durst, who has contrib- 
uted many articles to The Glades 
Star, is compiling a list of all Gar- 
rett County men who bore arms 
during the Civil War, either for 
the Union or for the Confedercy. 
When completed, the listing will 
appear in the columns of this bul- 
letin together with episodic ma- 
terial pertaining to the men and 
the military units in which they 
served. No complete listing has 
heretofore been made. Presently 
the list contains more than 200 
names and it is believed the total 
should reach 300 or more. Several 
members are helping to collect 
the needed information. 


Any reader of The Glades Star 
having knowledge of any Civil 
War veteran who lived in Garrett 
County before or after the war, 
is requested to communicate with 
Mr. Durst, giving the name and 
place of residence, or burial. If 
known, also give the company and 
regiment in which he served. 


Ross Compton Durst is a native 
of New Germany and was a school 
teacher for 5 years in the early 
1900’s, thereafter teaching at The 
University of Akron, Pennsylvania 
State College and the U. S. Air 


'Corps during W. W. II. 


Any help in gathering material 
that might be given by members 
of the GCHS will be much appreci- 
ated. Address all communications 
to Ross C. Durst, 1995 Germaine 
Cuyhoga Falls, Ohio. If 
more convenient, leave the names 
at the Ruth Enlow Library in 
Oakland or the branch library in 
Grantsville to be forwarded to 
Mr. Durst. 
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Address of Pirie Ser: Retlelitfe 


The speaker at the annual din- 
ner meeting of the Garrett County 
Historial Society on June 30th was 
Former 


red to as the most eminent living 
Marylander, and as our Number 
One citizen. 


United States Senator. 
George L. Radcliffe, often refer- | 


Mr. Radcliffe noted that although f= 


Garrett is the youngest of the 


counties its historical society was. 


among the earliest of the county 
groups to be organized. As presi- 
dent of the Maryland Historical 
Society, organized in 1844, he had 
observed with keen interest the 
inception, growth, and continuing 
activities of the local group, in 
which he himself had enrolled as 
a Charter Member and Life Mem- 
ber. He had long desired to visit 
the county and have communion 
with fellow members of the so- 
ciety, of whose activities he spoke 
in terms of praise. Because of) 
other commitments he had been 
regretfully obliged to decline 
previous invitations to address the | 
society. 

The speaker touched on a few 
salient points in the history of) 
Maryland such as its pioneering in| 
religious liberty when in 1649 the) 
Assembly adopted the “Act Con- 
cerning Religion,” often called the 
Toleration Act. The original docu- | 
ment is a treasured possession of | 
the Maryland Historical Society, to- | 
gether with many other priceless 
items such as the original draft of | 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” He} 
mentioned the vast resources of | 
historical materials and documents 
accumulated by the Maryland His- 
torical Society during its 144 years 
of existence, explaining to his 
hearers that he had not been its 
president that long. 

In early youth his interest had 








George L. Radcliffe 


| been drawn to studies in the field 


of history. At that time the con- 
tinent-shaking events of the Civil 
War were still vivid in the remem- 
brance of many then living. Their 
aftermath left many conflicting 
opinions among those who were 
writing the chronicles that might 
well become accepted history. 
Thus the records could be colored 
or distorted by the personal sym- 
pathies and predilections of those 
who wrote them. A vast volumn of 
material had been written, much of 
it slanted by bias and prejudice. 
The passions engendered by four 
years of deadly strife, bloodshed, 
and destruction, did not immediate- 
ly subside a month or a year after 
Appomattox. 


In particular the young student 
became interested in the question 
of how it came about that his own 
state of Maryland did not move 
into the Secessionist camp and be- 
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come one of the states of the Con-| 


federacy. 

A border state, Maryland did 
not immediately enter either of 
the starting line-ups. Loyalties were 
divided. Many of its citizens were 
filled with the spirit of secession. 
Of these many were influential 
and all were highly vocal. Passions 
ran high during the turbulent ear- 
ly weeks of the war, and many 
halted between two opinions. 

Within a week after the fall of 
Fort Sumter the 6th Massachu- 
setts regiment moving from one 
railroad station to another across 
Baltimore was assailed by an angry 
mob of Southern sympathizers 
armed with stones and (some his- 
torians say) with pistols. After 
some hesitation the commander 
ordered the troops to fire. Four 
soldiers were killed and _ 36 
wounded. About a dozen civilians 
died and many were wounded in 
this first bloodshed of the Civil 
War. 


During this stormy period some 
railroad bridges between Balti- 
more and the Susquehanna River 
were burned and other property 
destroyed. Accusations of respon- 
sibility were hurled back and 
forth between the contending fac- 
tions. 


The written record had in course 
of time became filled with con- 
tradictions and _ conflicting evi- 
dence. An effort should be madc, 
the student thought, to separate 
facts that could be established and 
embroidered by likes or dislikes 
personal to the chronicler. 


He gave intensive study to the 
psychological attitudes of the peo- 
ple of Maryland, how their thought 
processes were influenced by the 
stormy debates and often violence 
prior to the war, during the con- 
flict, and in particular the influ- 


ences that shaped the decision not 
to secede. 

At one time had the legislature 
been called into special session it 
is likely an ordinance of secession 
might have been adopted. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear on 
Governor Hicks to call the session. 
He refused to do so. His sympathies 
were with the South and at an earlier 
time he had favored a _ secession 
clause in the constitution. But he 
was a Stickler for due process. 


Early in life Senator Radcliffe 
reached the conclusion that the 
historian must put aside his per- 
sonal prejudices and be entirely 
objective. He must beware of prop- 
aganda and weigh and measure all 
aspects of any event so contro- 
versial as the Civil War. The mili- 
tary, religious, and economic facets 
cannot be examined separately; 
they must be considered as part 
of the whole, co-related and dove- 
tailed together. Otherwise the rec- 
ord is incomplete—only a partial 
story. 

While immersed in these studies 
he felt the influence of eminent 
historians and educators of the 
time, Woodrow Wilson, later a war 
President of the United States, and 
Dr. Herbert Baxter Adams, Pro- 
fessor of History at Johns Hopkins 
University. Stimulated by their 
lectures he resolved to use the 
materials already gathered as basic 
subject matter of the thesis to be 
submitted for his doctorate in 
Philosophy. He received the Ph. D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1900. In 1902 after further 
research he incorporated the ma- 
terials into his book, Governor 
Hicks of Maryland and the Civil 
War. 


Commenting on how Garrett 
County came to be so named he 
recalled friendly contacts of stu- 
dent days with a grandson of John 
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the senator-to-be won a gold watch 
as a prize, the team having been 
captained by his friend and school- 
mate, Robert Garrett. He recalled 
that during the four violent years 
of bloodshed and carnage that was 
the Civil War, John W. Garrett 
was a towering figure while his- 
tory was being made and the fate 
of the Union hung in the balance. 
This because of his position as 
chief executive of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, of almost vital 
importance to the Union war ef- 
fort and its destruction a con- 
tinued objective of the Southern- 
ers. Mr. Garrett was in effect a 
member of the cabinet of Abra- 


ham Lincoln, although an unoffi- | 


cial one. The official records of 
tne war contain hundreds of direct 
communications between the rail- 
road chieftain and President Lin- 
coln or Secretary of War Stanton. 
Events and emergencies were too 
sudden and critical to admit of the 
delays of official channels and the 
attending red tape. 


Soon after the beginning of his 
legal career Mr. Radcliffe’s inter- 


ests drew him into the very nota- | 


ble activities of the Maryland His- 
torical Society. In this 116 year old 
organization he has held various 
offices during 49 years, and has 
been its president for the last 25 
years. During his career as a 
statesman, Maryland’s Secretary of 
State and for twelve years its 
United States Senator, he con- 
tinued in official capacities with 
the Society. With unflagging in- 
terest he gave as much time to the 
promoting the fortunes of the de- 
servedly-famed organization as the 
pressure of his public duties and 
responsibilities permitted. 


Senator Radcliffe thinks of his- 
tory as a working concept of man’s 
thought as well as his activities. It 


W. Garrett. In athletic competition 
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is experience, that is, the record 
of what man has seen, thought, or 
done, and all man’s decisions are 
shaped by previous events. 


Presently the activities of groups 
organized to promote the study of 
past events can and should be 
largely turned to participation in 
the defense of the ideals that have 
made our nation great. Democracy 
is on test. The concepts basic to it 
are threatened on a _ world-wide 
front. Historical societies can do 
much to preserve the principles of 
freedom and democracy against the 
tide of subversive forces, the ad- 
vancing sweep of ideologies con- 
flicting with democratic ideals and 
imperiling the freedoms of man- 
kind. 

SSS, Eee 


Historical Tour Set For 
Saturday, October 8th 








The sixth annual tour of the 
county’s historic places will be con- 
ducted on Saturday, October 8, un- 
der the auspices of the Garrett 
County Historical Society. 

As before, the tour will be di- 
rected by Felix G. Robinson, one 
of the editors of the society’s bul- 
letin, The Glades Star. “Ghost 
|Towns of Garrett” will be the 
theme of the day’s program. Several 
| once-flourishing communities now 
| almost obliterated, will be visited, 
'such as Vindex, Kempton, and 
'Bond. Others still exist, but have 
| declined in importance. The tenta- 
Pigg program, subject to change, 
schedules visits to Hutton, Crellin, 
iderwod! Kempton, a picnic 
lunch at Table Rock, Gorman, Nu- 
' gentville, Shallmar, Vinder, Bloom- 
| ington, and Bond. 
| All persons interested in Garrett 
' County history are invited to at- 
‘tend and to bring their friends and 

pienic baskets. 
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Secretary's Report 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on June 30th at the Wil- 
liam-James Hotel in Oakland. 

Invocation was given by the Rev. 
Shelby Walthall of St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church. Prayers for the 
recovery of the president, Mrs. 
William W. Grant, were offered. 

Due to illness of Mrs. Grant, 
Second Vice President Mrs. Ed- 
ward P. Kahl presided. Sixty-nine 
members and guests attended. 

Miss Elizabeth J. West, Secretary, 
read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, which were approved. 

Mr. E. Herbert Shaffer read the 
Treasurer’s annual report, 
showed the Society’s finances to 
be in a healthful condition. 

Mr. Paul B. Naylor reported on 
the placing of a fine permanent 
marker on Hoye Crest, highest 
point in Maryland and named in 
honor of Captain Charles Edward 
Hove, the founder of our Society. 

Mr. Caleb Winslow, a delegate of 
the GCHS to a dinner meeting of 
the Maryland Historical Society, 
reported on his attendance. He 


to find the original Fairfax Stone, 
which has been lost through the 
vears. 

Mrs. Jay Bell sang three beauti- 
ful songs, 
Merritt Feather at the piano. 


Miss West reported on the num-'! 
ber of letters she had written dur-. 
ing the year—these to people de-| 


siring information about their fam- 
ilies many of them among the early 
settlers in Garrett County. In- 
quiries came from California, Tenn- 
essee, Alabama, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey. 

The nominating committee 
named the following persons to 
serve as officers of the GCHS dur- 
ing the next year: 


accompanied by Mrs.) 


which | 








Hoye Crest 


On June lst, an impressive cast 
metal marker was erected on the 
peak of the mountain forever to 
be known as Hoye Crest. It replaced 
a temporary wooden sign nailed to 
a tree in 1952 during appropriate 
ceremonies after the then Gover- 
nor of Maryland, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, had by official proclama- 
tion named the mountain for Cap- 
tain Charles E. Hoye, Founding 
Father of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society. 

The marker is of the standard 


pattern furnished by the Maryland 


President, Mrs. William W. Grant. 

First Vice President, Harry C. 
Edwards. 

Second Vice President, Mrs. Ed- 
ward P. Kahl. 

Secretary, Elizabeth J. West. 

Treasurer, E. Herbert Shaffer. 

Editors of The Glades Star, Den- 
nis Rasche and Ervin S. Smith; 
Contributing Editors, Felix G. Rob- 
inson and Viola Broadwater. 

Board of Directors, Paul B. Nay- 
lor, Lewis R. Jones, J. J. Walker, 


| George K. Littman, W. Dwight 
urged us to promote some effort. 


Stover, Vernie Smouse, and Lowell 
Loomis. 
Mr. Felix G. Robinson introduced 


| Cur guest speaker of the evening, 





former United States Senator 
George L. Radcliffe, President of 
the Maryland Historical Society. 


He spoke on the subject of Mary- 
land before, during and after the 
Civil War and the influences that 
molded the state’s decision to re- 
main in the Union rather than join 
those favoring Secession. 

Senator Radcliffe’s fine address 
was warmly received by his at- 
tentive hearers. 

An excellent dinner was served 
and the meeting adjourned. 

—Elizabeth J. West. Secretary. 
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Historical Society, many of which 
ere in place in Garrett County, par- 
ticularly along Route 40, the Old 
National Pike. In a disk at the top 
center is the Great Seal of Mary- 
land, enameled in three colors, red, 
yellow, and black, against the 
aluminum-color ground. The _ in- 
scription reads: 
HOYE CREST 
Highest Point in Maryland 
Backbone Mountain 
Garrett County 
3360 Feet Above Sea Level 
Named for Captain Charles E. Hoye 
Founder of 
The Garrett County Historical 
j Society 
Dedicated September Ist, 1952 
Maryland Historical Society 
Representing the GCHS at the 
erection of the marker were Paul 
B. Naylor, a past president, Dennis 
Rasche, and Elmer Upole. The lat- 
ter, a Senior Forest Warden. 


SS PS SS ASS SASS RST SD 


guson and George Moon. Mr. Nay- 
lor had been in correspondence 
with the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety in connection with the mark- 
er during several years, and to him 
goes the credit of scoring a not- 
eble success for the GCHS. 

The approach to the peak in Mr. 
Upole’s heavily laden Jeep was 
difficult. Long abandoned logging 
trails were overgrown with Sap- 
lings, some being two inches or 
more in diameter. These the Jeep 
bore down easily except on a few 
stretches where the ascent was 
very steep and the trail crooked. 
A winch and steel cable mounted 
on front were brought into play, 
bringing the Jeep to within 300 
yards of the top. From there the 
heavy marker, 9 foot iron pole, 
bags of concrete, cans of water, and 
tools, were “toted” by Mr. Upole 
and his helpers. Thanks of the 
GCHS are due them for their clever 
engineering. 


brought two assistants, Philip Fer- 


Captain Hoye And The GCHS 


Captain Charles E. Hoye was a 
man of broad experience, wide 
knowledge, and extensive acquaint- 


ance with people. But many read-| 
ers of The Glades Star never met | 


him in person. They saw his name 
listed among the officers of the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 
Otherwise his activities were little 


noted in the columns of The Star'/ 


during its first ten years of ex- 
istence. But during those early 
years he was expending energy 
without stint in promoting the 
growth and welfare of the society. 
He was endowed with remarkable 
capacity for arousing the interest 
of others in county history and 
imparting to them at least a part 
of his zeal. This awakened interest 
had resulted in the gathering to- 


gether of a group to organize the 





Garrett County Historical Society 
on January 27, 1941. 

Fired by some of Captain Hoye’s 
keen interest, others worked dili- 
gently with him in person-to-per- 
son campaigns to recruit members. 
By June, 1949, a total of 1,024 mem- 
bers had enrolled. 

From the beginning the Society 
published its quarterly bulletin, 
The Glades Star, the aim of which 
was to keep the Society in touch 
with its members and to publish 
as space and material became 
available, articles dealing with our 
local history. 


During the first ten years Cap- 
tain Hoye devoted much time and 
energy to the bulletin, himself 
gathering ard writing perhaps 
ninety percent of the material used 
in the 36 numbers of Volume 1. 
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In those early years few others 
contributed articles or other data. 
But the Captain’s fervor was infec- 
tious and by the time he departed 
the Garrett County scene and soon 
thereafter “this mortal weary 
round” others had begun to sub- 
mit materials. The increasing in- 
terest prompted more people to 
write of events or developments 
important in the county story. 

Some volunteered, others need- 
ed only a little urging. Nearly 60 
persons contributed articles for the 
36 numbers of Volume 2, which 
was completed with the March, 
1960 issue. 


Although Captain Hoye had a 
wide grasp of world history, his 
interest in research and writing 
was largely focused on the pio- 
neering period in America, partic- 
ularly in Garrett County. But often 
he would trace the ancestry of 
seme family of early settlers back 
into mediaeval times in Europe. 
In the collection of data to be writ- 
ten into about 125 short histories 
of the county’s early families he 
was untiring, often visiting several 
branches of the same family and 
delving painstakingly into family 
Bibles, birth and death records, 
land transactions, and other such 
source material. So thoroughgoing 
was he that before completing ay 
book, “The Hoyes of Maryland,” 
he journeyed to Ireland and Scot- | 
land in quest of data on forebears | 
of the family. He published several | 
pamphlets, “The Indians in Gar- 
rett County,” “Indian Camps in 
Garrett County,” “Some Garrett 
County History Notes,” and “Gen- 
eral Jones’ Cavalry Raid of 1863.” 


The latter appeared serially in The 
Glades Star. 

His part in helping organize and 
make successful the 1949 Oakland 
Centennial was noteworthy. 
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Captain Hoye envisioned the es- 
tablishment of a county historical 
museum at a time in the future 
when circumstances favored. He 
began collecting articles of many 
kinds, the beginning of a nucleus 
of exhibits. This necessitated phy- 
sical drudgery on his part, simple 
work of the dirt farmin’ kind. 
Presently the GCHS has not the 
facilities for exhibiting at one time 
a fourth part of the objects col- 
lected. 

What explains the motivation of 
a man like Captain Hoye? What 
were the drives that made him 
Mick?” 

During his lifetime he had wit- 
nessed a tremendous change of 
pace in human life. He thought 
the next generation would see per- 
haps greater ones. In his youth, life 
was simpler but in his later years 
it had become more and more 
complex and hurried. Few found 
time for reflection or even ques- 
tioning. Science had _ produced 
abundant means of well-being, and 
also fearsome powers of destruc- 
tion. He was known to express un- 
easiness as to the future and par- 
ticular concern for the generation 
just growing up. 


From his long and useful career 


|os an educator he had gained a 


profound understanding of the 
| youthful mind. He believed it 
; needful to inculcate in the younger 
people an appreciation of our heri- 
tuge of freedom and democratic 
ideals. The future was to be in 
their hands; they should profit by 
the lessons history teaches. They 
should come to an understanding 
of the labors and struggles under- 
gone by men down through the 
centuries in the overthrowing of 
tyrannies and attaining to the dig- 
of governing themselves 


nit ty 


| through the democratic processes. 


"ward this end their interest 
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should be excited; only an inform- 
ed public is prepared to resist the 
encroachments of oppression, be :t 
military, political, or economic. 
The materials for historical study, 
the written records, must be avail- 
able. With these throughts in mind 
Captain Hoye contributed $1,000 to- 
ward the building of the Ruth En- 
low Library. 

He believed that the study of lo- 
cal history is the simplest approach 
to and understanding of the basic 
principles of organized society as 
a whole, and that it is the natural 
beginning of an understanding of 
the history of nations and of the 
world. 

No community, he thought, was 
so small and remote as to be de- 
tached from an intimate connec- 


tion with general history. 


Before his passing the Society 
had become generally recognized 
@s among the county’s important 
cultural assets. Had he lived a few 
years longer he would have been 
gratified by the recognition of this 
by the County Commissioners 
when they allotted for the pur- 
poses of the Society a portion of 
the revenue from marriage license 
fees. 


Although his interests were 
many, none was nearer the heart 
of Charles Edward Hoye than the 
organization he had activated and 


promoted. After his mournful death 
it was learned that he had be- 
queathed $1,000 to the Garrett 
County Historical Society. 





The Old Doctor And Jefferson Davis 


By NELL BROWNING | 


Among Garrett Countians whose | 
fame extended widely beyond the | 
field of local activity was Dr. J. 
Lee McComas (1832-1914.) An out- 
standing physician of his time, he | 
practiced medicine and surgery 
during a half century, a recognized | 
authority on many medical sub- 
jects, particularly diseases of chil- 
dren. His was the day of the “horse > 
and buggy” doctor. Dr. McComas 
drove thousands of miles in fair 
weather or foul to attend stricken 
ones in village or countryside. 
When snow drifts or nearly bot- 
tomless mud made roads and farm 
lanes impassable for the buggy, he 
went on horseback during many 
years. 

As Dr. J. Lee McComas neared 
the end of his long medical career 
times were changing. The automo- 
bile had begun to supplant the | 
horse and buggy and transform the 
countryside into something it had 
not been before. Doc Henry was 





1900 


Dr. J. Lee McComas in 


Courtesy Tableland Trails 
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the first county physician to use 
the motor car in making his rounds. 


The Old Doctor knew everybody 
and had an unceasing abundance 
of ready wit and humor, the latter 
sometimes pointed at himself. 
Many of his jokes and tall tales 
were remembered by the late Wil- 
liam A. Sturgiss, veteran pharma- 
cist. A change of diet was recom- 
mended for a patient who had 
been poisoned by eating toadstools 
by mistake, thinking them mush- 
rooms; a sufferer from loss of 
memory was asked to pay the fee 
in advance; patients of modest 
means were treated for nervous- 
ness—if they were rich it was 
psychoneurosis. A bronchitis suf- 
ferer was assured his ailment would 
respond readily to treatment. 

“How come you’re so certain, 
Doc?” the patient asked. 

“My dear sir,’ the doctor said, 
‘T’ve had bronchitis myself for fif- 
teen years.” 

Another patient asked, “How can 
I repay you for your kindness?” 
“By check, postal money order, or 
cash,” the doctor said. 

Asked if any particular class of 
people lived longest he said, “Yes 

—Centenarians.” 

In a serious mood the Old Doc- 


In April of 1859 Mrs. Davis had 
borne their third child, Joseph Ev- 
ans, named for an elder brother of 
the future Confederacy head of 
state. Her health was delicate, and 
that of Mr. Davis not robust. They 
came to Oakland with their chil- 
dren that summer partly to regain 
their health. With them came a 
close friend, Montgomery Blair, 
with members of his family. Blair 
had become internationally famous 
as counsel for Dr. Emerson, a Mis- 
souri slave owner, in the Dred 
Scott case of 1857, winning a Su- 
preme Court decision favorable to 
his client. Both Davis and Blair 
owned summer cottages in New 
Hampshire, but during the sum- 
mer of 1859 they wished to be 
within convenient traveling dis- 
tance of the nation’s capital. Omi- 
nous and threatening events were 
developing, eventually to plunge 
the country into a blood bath that 
would cost nearly a half million 
lives and ten billions in treasure 
exclusive of colossal destruction 


j 


'of property values. 











| The question of slavery was at 
' boiling point and that of secession 
| rapidly approaching it. Impassioned 
| orators, Nortn and South, inflamed 
' with their eloquence the prejudices 


tor once observed that his profes- Of their hearers. Those of the 
sion was the only one that strove South still vigorously defended the 


constantly to obliterate the rea- | institutron of slavery. Later they 
On fou MLS sexictenne: /wWere to soft-pedal this theme, sub- 
After 1872 the patronage of the limating it into the nobler and 
mountain summer resort hotels was | loftier ideals of states’ rights, con- 
large, and the medical knowledge _stitutional immunities, and others 
and skills of Dr. McComas contrib- | ©XPressed in sonorous and _ high- 
uted in great measure to the pop- | Sounding phrases 
ularity of the Oakland-Deer Park | During the pre-war stormy de- 
areas as health resorts. Many dis- | bates Senator Davis, although a 
tinquished men and women came! zealous and ardent defender of 
each season. Some were patients of. slavery and a forceful partisan of 
Dr. McComas, among them Jeffer- | states’ rights, had been less inflam- 
son Davis, who had been Secretary | matory and belligerent in his pub- 
of War in the cabinet of President | lic utterances than many other 
Pierce. | Southern leaders. However he was 


ee 
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no less grimly determined. During 
a visit to his home state in late 
1858 he had urged that cannon 
foundries and small arms factories 
be erected there in anticipation of 
the secession and civil war he be- 
lieved was to come. 

Within two years Jefferson Davis 
was to be President of the Con- 
federate States, and Montgomery 
Blair Postmaster General in the 
cabinet of President Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

About 1909 Dr. J. Lee McComas 
was interviewed by a reporter of 
the Baltimore American. The inter- 
view follows: 

‘ Old Days in Maryland 

“T am not an octogenarian quite, 
but I can tell you enough interest- 
ing stories of things that happened 
in Maryland over 50 years ago to 
fill a volume,” said that noted med- 
ical practitioner, Dr. J. Lee Me- 
Comas, of Oakland, Md., at the Eu- 
taw House. 


“Oakland, when I locted there 
in 1858 although it then had some 
reputation as a health resort, had 
only ten houses. I had gone there 
from Baltimore, my native place, 
to practice medicine, having re- 
ceived my degree at the Universi- 
ty of Maryland. My fondness was 
for surgery, which I performed un- 
der that grand old operator, Dr. 
Nathan R. Smith, chief surgeon of 
the medical department. Western 
Maryland in 1858 would have been 
the delight of Theodore Roosevelt. 
All about Oakland, which was then 
in Allegany county, were wild, 
wooded tracts, through which deer, 
bear, panthers and wild cats 
roamed. Venison retailed at four 
cents a pound, and many a fat 
pheasant and woodcock have I 
bought for ten cents, the seller 
thinking in his secret heart that 
he had cheated me. 


“In that summer of 1859 I had a 
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noted man for a patient, Jefferson 
Davis, United States Senator from 


Mississippi, and later on President 


of the Confederate States. He was 
in bad shape physically, and was 
accompanied by Mrs. Davis and 
three children. A doctor came with 
them from Washington, and I could 
see Mrs. Davis’ look of suspicion 
and distrust as the doctor (who 
had to leave at once) committed 
the Senator to the hands of a 
youthful and seemingly inexperi- 
enced country physician. However 
I was lucky enough to effect a com- 
plete cure for my patient. When 
he asked me for his bill and I told 
him $30, I still recollect that he 
was not at all pleased and asked 
me if that wasn’t a steep charge 
for a country doctor. My answer 
was that it was much less than a 
city M.D. would have assessed and 
that no city man could have done 
more than I did—that is, cured him. 
This put Senator Davis in a good 
humor and he paid me three ten- 
dollar gold pieces, which I have 
yet. Later on, after sescession had 
been accomplished, he commis- 
sioned a mutual friend to offer me 
a place, of much honor and dignity, 
in his personal entourage.” 


But Dr. J. Lee McComas re- 
mained loyal to the Union, volun- 
teering for service with the army 
in 1861. During the war years the 
physicians and surgeons were bur- 
dened with mountainous toils. In 
the Union military service 364,000 
men lost their lives. One-third were 
killed in battle or died of wounds; 
the other two-thirds died of dis- 
eases, of which there were six mil- 
lion cases. This meant that on an 
average each man was sick at least 
twice. 


Appointed surgeon, Dr. McComas 
was Stationed at post hospitals in 
Oakland and New Creek (Keyser), 
continuing thus until the war’s end. 
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Skeleton of a_ blight- 
killed chestnut tree on 
Hickory Ridge. 





Skeleton 
in the 
Forest 


By W. W. PRICE 


You will find here and there in 
the fields and forests of Garrett 
County and the eastern United 
States the skeletons of the Ameri- 
can chestnut tree. A few are still 
standing, such as the one we photo- 
graphed on Hickory Ridge at Alta- 
mont, in the pasturefield on the 
Herman Schmidt farm. The living 
glory of this majestic tree once 
spread from Maine to Michigan and 
southward into Louisiana. 


A fungus, endothia parasitica, as 
the botanist says, killed Castanea | 
dentata. This infestation apparent- 
ly came to the country with ship 
cargoes from the Orient and be- 
gan about 1904 in New York City 
parks. From that point it swept in- 
land and within twenty-five or. 
thirty years had wiped out the 
chestnut forests, leaving skeletons | 
to mock the efforts of scientists | 
who were trying to find some 
method of controlling the blight 
and of saving the trees for which. 
the parasite had a selective af- 
finity. Efforts are now being made. 
to crossbreed shoots of the Ameri-| 


can chestnut tree with European 








or Oriental 
producing a 


varieties in hope of 
blight resistant prod- 
uct. Let us hope they succeed. 


In early summer the fields and 
woods used to burst into fragrant 
bloom from the chestnut trees. For 
an accurate description of the 
“spreading chestnut tree,” as Long- 
fellow accurately wrote in his 
poem, we go to another expert, 
Romeyn Beck Hough. Mr. Hough 
prepared his “Handbook of Trees”, 
published in 1907, before the blight 
struck. He wrote: “When growing 
in the forests the Chestnut tree 
attains the height of 100 feet, with 
straight columnar trunk 3 or 4 
feet in diameter vested in a gray- 
ish brown shallow-ridged bark. It 
is in the open fields, however, that 
it shows best its noble form and 
proportions. There it develops a 
very large, broad, or rounded head 
sometimes covering an area 100 
feet across with massive branches 
and short sturdy trunk sometimes 
8, 10 or even 12 feet in thickness. 

“Its long handsome leaves al- 
Ways give it a peculiar charm, but 
its beauty is greatly enchanced in 
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early summer when it puts on its 
clusters of golden catkins. These 
are succecded in a few weeks by 
its hardly less conspicuous pale 
green clusters of fruit, the preci- 





ous nature of which is indicated by | Mam 


the forbidding barricade of sharp 
spines which effectually protects | 
it until ripe, and then, opening, 


cast it out to be eagerly coveted @ 


by both man and beast. 


“Chestnut wood, a cubic foot of . 
which when absolutely dry weights | “* 


28.07 pounds, is very durable in a 


contact with the soil and makes 
useful lumber for many purposes. | 
It is also rich in tannin, which is | 
extracted and used for tanning | 
purposes.” 


In October, the chestnut burrs 
began to gpen, with the first frosts 
and rain, their golden-brown har- 
vest of nuts. Now the children and 
their mothers hurried with bucket, 
basket and sack to gather this 
source of cash and trade goods. 
The first prime crop of chestnuts 
sometimes brought as high as 20 
cents per pound. A retired rail- 
way mail clerk, Mr. Bruce Groves. 
remembers passenger trains de- 
layed as much as an hour in this 
area because of the large ship- 
ments of chestnuts being loaded 
at various stations, 


At the D. M. Dixon store at 
Swanton, where Joseph Welch, of 
Mountain Lake Park, worked as a 
boy, he remembers box car ship- 
ments of the nuts. The nuts were 
dumped upon floor of the box cars 
to a depth of about three feet. 
Such cars were also loaded with 
the nuts packed in burlap bags for 
shipment to eastern markets. With 
the supply so abundant, the store 
manager, Walter Welch, of Oak- 
land, had stabilized his trading 
price at 3 to 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. Welch remembers one shipper 
in this area who became moderate- 











A young chestnut tree tries again. 


ly wealthy from trading in the 
fruit of a tree that is now only a 
memory. 


We talked wih a retired lumber 
dealer, Mayor Mason, of Moun- 
tain Lake Park, who told us that 
the North Glade and Meadow 
Mountain areas of Garrett County 
produced fine stands of chestnut 
timber. He recalls how the blight 
came first as a mosslike growth, 
light yellow in color appearing on 
the butts and bark of the trees. 
Soon there would be a limb with 
its leaves dying and then the whole 
tree turned from life to death, good 
only for what lumber could be 
salvaged from it. The chestnut 
lumber was not considered of 
much value in early days. Thous- 
ands of the trees were cut down 
and burned to clear the ground 
for crops. Today we would have 
a fortune in “sound wormy” chest- 
nut lumber for panelling homes 
and cottages if we owned such 
quantities of the wood as went up 
in smoke. The high tannin content 
of the wood made it resistant to 
decay. It had an attractive grain 


pattern and could be finished easi- 
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ly for many purposes. Maryland 


As a matter of fact, the Ameri- 
can chestnut was split into fence- 
posts and rails by the countless 
thousands. Mr. Aubrey Savage, na- 
tive of Garrett County, remembers 
cutting one stand of chestnut and 
getting over six thousand posts 
from that less than four-acre plot. . 
The tree was versatile and its loss|_ |. the American Indian . . . who 


to our economy is serious. depended upon the harvest to make 

Among the skeletons and the|his life possible before the white 
ghosts of our chestnut groves move| man eventually brought the blight 
ghosts of the people we vanquished ' that destroyed the tree. 














Treasurer’s Report—July 1, 1959 to July 1, 1960 
Cash on hand—Checking Account—First REO Bank of 


Oakland, Maryland: Sci 7. aot os eres ee ne ee $ 1,409.65 
RECEIPTS 
Pe-centage of Marriage fees received from Garrett County..$ 497.70 
Pseeived from memberships and Glades Star .............. 369.50 
TOTAL... «'<sfSe auch vids Goth node teeeeee aa mk Ota tae eee $ 2,276.85 
DISBURSEMENTS 
The Republican—Printing Glades Star ............cceece cence: $ 306.30 
The Republican—Post Cards and Printing ......--........0060. 35.25 
Postage—-Glades, Starz. biel aye. ee ae ee des Cee eae 10.00 
Martuis. (0.-—Stenciiss jax «:wasemer Sete nm « ene as abn eee ee seme 4.85 
Book ‘and “Bookbinding ~~... .. .- «4 as<sony oaueeo. cee see 4.40 
ECitors GladestStar reo ks < Viele ts ans Silman oak cane ens, 25.00 
AnnualsDinner: Guests - 20d Tink yi. ces oo ss aaa cace «na sane 16.00 
Dinner. Music. and, Corsage t¢00.: veo. Feces. ee ues ees 9.00 
Felix” Robinson—Historical TOur (igus. vice « soe oe eee . 15.00 
Caleb” Winslow—State Meeting . .: icw.sie shia eee ees 10.00 
History of. Gharles Conntyvere as 5 saa ciack uae dan Stee 4.45 
Paul B. Naylor—Placing Hoye Marker ........--........00.. 9.50 
Placed in Saving: Account—First National Bank.............. $ 1,200.00 
TOTALS. ott. aS sa aah dea tan oat ened on oo amos aren $ 1,649.75 
Balance on hand—First National Bank of Oakland, Maryland 627.10 
TOT ALR Sort oh ere ORM ood Pleas oe tens ceca s Reeeine talons $ 2,276.85 
Funds on Deposit—First N ational Bank of Oakland 
Checking wait < cweses + Sere ) MAUR viae eet dake See. ae 627.10 
Funds on Deposit—First National Bank of Oakland 
SAULNGS ie Cee, hoes ale Ce Ves omens deceit: 5 Sein aha 1,215.00 
Funds on Deposit—Garrett National Bank in Oakland 
SAVINGS D2. GR GLUT) < deel dn a Sen Mean ete renee ea. Oe 1,297.08 
Funds on Deposit—Baltimore Federal Savings Bank 
SAVING AE: 5 Sac ahem ok Weenie © austnaae p's lea wn BERR een re ae 1,281.05 
TOTALLASSETS* JULY 1, A900 es we te ea ee eas $ 4,420.23 


E. HERBERT SHAFFER, Treasurer 
‘he above audited by George K. Littman, June 29, 1960. 


GEORGE K. LITTMAN 
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Ruth Enlow Library10th Anniversary 


By Edith Brock 


The Ruth Enlow Library of Garrett County was dedicated ten 
years ago on December 11, 1950. The Glades Star of December 31, 1950 
described that dedication and paid tribute to those whose contribu- 
tions of money, time and effort made possible the new building— 
Ephraim E. Enlow who gave $35,000 in memory of his wife and daugh- 


& Jk ts } > on - 
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The Ruth Enlow Library in Oakland 
Headquarters of the Garrett County Historical Society 


ter, the Oakland-Mt. Lake Park Lions who successfully campaigned 
for additional funds, and the Board of Library Trustees who made 
and carrjed out the plans for the library. 

Many changes have come during these years. The enthusiasm of 
visitors remains unchanged, however. Each year as visitors from many 
towns and states see the spacious, modern library with its bright walls 
and attractive furnishings, the first remark is still almost always 
“What a fine building!” 

“How many good books there are here!” is now likely to be the 
next comment. As the book collection has grown from 8,000 volumes 
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material on current topics and on 
subjects of local interest have 
been built up. Eighty periodicals 
are now being received. 

The Garrett County Historical 
Society exhibit case has been a 
very important addition to the 
library, of great interest both to 
visitors and to county residents. 
This case was donated in 1953 by 
a number of individuals to the 
Historical Society in memory of 
its former’ president, Captain 


ba Charles E. Hoye. It is a fitting trib- 


ute to Captain Hoye, whose un- 


-. tiring efforts on behalf of both 


RUTH ENLOW 


on the opening day to about 21,000 
books at the present time. Empty 
shelves have been filled and many 
feet of new shelving have been 
added. | 


The rapid growth of the collec- 
tion in quantity and quality has 
been made possible by the reg- 
ular purchase of books and also 
by many generous gifts. A large 
number of excellent books have 
been presented to the library as 
memorial volumes. In _ selecting 
books to be added both by donation 
and by purchase, every effort has 
been made to build a well-rounded 
collection, appealing to a wide 
range of interests and including 
the outstanding books in all fields. 

300 phonograph records have 
been acquired by donation and 
purchase. This record collection in- 
cludes music, language study, po- 
etry and children’s stories. A map 
collection and files of pamphlet 





the Historical Society and the Ruth 


Enlow Library should not be for- 
gotten. As an old friend of 
Ephraim Enlow, Captain Hoye had 
a considerable influence on Mr. 
Enlow’s decision to make a gift 
to the library. 


A large part of the Historical 
Society’s permanent collection of 
historical relics and pioneer imple- 
ments is displayed here. The case 
has also been used from time to 
time for special exhibits on his- 
toric roads of Garrett County, 
summer resorts of the past, geology 
and mining, railroads, and other 
subjects of general interest. At 
the present time a number of 
items relating to the Civil War are 
on display. 

The Historical Society’s library, 
which is shelved near the display 
case, has been of utmost value in 
research on local history. This 
library, which was originally do- 
nated to the Historical Society by 
Captain Hoye, includes most of 
the important source materials on 
western Maryland history. The 
Ruth Enlow library has also built 
up a circulating collection of Mary- 
land and Garrett County materials. 

A new bookmobile brings all of 
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the resources of the library to 
distant parts of the county. For 
twelve years a small truck equip- 
ped with shelves has served this 
purpose. The generous bequest of 
Mrs. M. C. Clayton of Mt. Lake 
Park made possible the purchase 
of a full-sized bookmobile in the 
spring of 1960. Children and adults 
at each of the 28 neighborhood 
stops choose from a collection of 
1500 books and request other 
books to be brought on the next 
trip. Patrons are enthusiastic about 
the spacious interior, the well- 
stocked shelves, the skylights and 
the modern heating and ventila- 
tion in the new bookmobile. 


The bookmobile visits every 
community in the county where a 
stop has been requested by sev- 
eral families. Some stops are at 
rural crossroads; others are on 
the main streets of the county 
towns. During the school year 
many of the stops are scheduled 
at schools. The bookmobile visits 
every school in the county from 
time to time. Groups of books 
are borrowed by the schools to 
supplement school libraries, and 
books for adult use are often left 
at the schools. A special collection 
of children’s books bought by the 
Garrett County Board of Educa- 
tion and processed and catalogued 
by the Ruth Enlow Library staff 
is available for bookmobile cir- 
culation, in addition to the library’s 
collection of juvenile books. 


The space needed for this ex- 
pansion of book stock and book- 
mobile services was obtained this 
Summer when the original book- 
mobile garage was converted into 
another library room. A new 
garage was added for the new 
bookmobile. 


In the spring of 1959 a branch 








EPHRIAM E. ENLOW 


library was opened at Grantsville 
to provide complete library facili- 
ties for those living in the northern 
part of the county. The attractive 
library in the Broadwater store 
building at the intersection of U. 
S. 40 and Md. 495 contains books 
for adults and children, a refer- 
ence collection, and files of cur- 
rent magazines. There is ample 
space for study and browsing. Li- 
brary patrons in the Grantsville 
area have access to the whole col- 
lection in the main library in Oak- 
land by interchange of books. 
Fifty-four thousand, two hundred 
thirty-six books and other materi- 
als were borrowed in 1959 from the 
main library, the Grantsville 
Branch and the bookmobile. Ref- 
erence use of the library has also 
(Continued On Page 36) 
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Library Anniyersa 
Garrett County tee From Page ray 


increased greatly in recent years. 


Historical Society Students of various ages, from 


Officers for 1960-1961 third-graders to graduate students, 


President ..Mrs. William W. Grant; come to the library for research 
Ista VaR aa oo Harry C. Edwards | materials. 
ond V. P. ....Mrs. Edward P. Kahl} Leaders of youth groups, wom- 
Secretary: .2.as o- 33 Elizabeth West|en’s clubs and church organiza- 
ASSIST: S0CC'Y Bar nue osc Edith Brock/ tions requested information on a 
Treasurer .... E. Herbert Shaffer| wide varicty of topics for group 
Editors of The Glades Star study. Individual interests and 
Dennis Rasche — Ervin S. Smith| hobbies bring others to the li- 
Contributing Editors brary for “how-to” books on cook- 
Felix Robinson - Viola Broadwater jing, zardening, house decorations, 
Board of Directors antique collecting, sports and na- 
Lowell Loomis, Paul B. Naylor,| ture study. Books on business and 
W. Dwight Stover, Vernie Smouse, | technical subjects and on agricul- 
J. J. Walker, George K. Littman| ture are always in demand. Books 
and Lewis R. Jones. requested which are not in the 
THE GLADES STAR collection can usually be borrowed 


Dablished muenesteroeerne coe: from Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
iety at Oakland, Md. Entered as| Baltimore. 
second-class matter March 12, 1942,| “ sreat many young people 
at the Postoffice at Oakland, Mary-| throughout the county use the li- 


land, under the Act of August 24, brary for information and recrea- 
1912. tion. The two purposes are often 


PRINTED by The Republican combined: Young readers select 
Press at the Sincell Building, science, history, biography and po- 
and ‘Street, Oakland, Md. FOR|°Y t® read for enjoyment as 
SALE by the secretary and at well as for school assignments. 
the Ruth Enlow Library. Single The colorful new books in the 
copy 25 cents. young people’s collection stimulate 
-MEMBERSHIP: All persons in. | iterest in reading on many sub- 

| 


terested in the Garrett County jects. 
aredectae olrtinieeta Menbrabershin History is a field of broad and 


in the GCHS. ever-growing appeal to readers of 
The membership fee of $1.00,| all ages. Interest is especially high 
renewable annually, entitles the | 0w in books on the Civil War. As 
member to four ‘issues of this quar- | the time for the centennial observ- 
terly bulletin, The Glades Star. ances of the Civil War draws near, 
Members will please notify tne| many excellent books are being 
secretary of changes of address. published. The library has a fast- 
——$$$$__$_o—______— growing collection of those books 

The disposition of the American} which are most in demand. 
people to seek the more solid; Books by Garrett County authors 
literature of History augurs well) are as popular as the current best 
for both the present and the|sellers. “Forty-Four Years of the 
future. Life of a Hunter’ by Meshach 
—Ridpath ‘Browning and “Wild Flowers of 
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the Alleghanies” by Joseph E. 
Harned are frequently requested. 


Mary Bond Weber, Sara Roberta 
_ Getty, Charles E- Hoye, and Edna 


Beiler are Garrett County authors 
whose books are in the library. 
The first library in Oakland was 
the Oakland Free Public Library, 
organized by the Oakland Civic 


Club in 1915. In 1946 the library 


was reorganized under the Public 
Libraries Law of Maryland as the 
Garrett County Free Library. Gar- 
rett County was one of the first 
counties to take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure financial 
support for its library. But library 
service was greatly hampered by 
lack of space in three small rooms 
above the Garrett National Bank 
which were’ then available. The 
building of the new library in 1950 
provided the much-needed space 
for development. 

When the new building was 
opened the Garrett County Free 
Library became the Ruth Enlow 
Library of Garrett County. Ruth 
Christine Enlow, only daughter of 
Ephraim E. Enlow, had been a 
branch librarian in the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library. Although a 
resident of California, Ephraim E. 
Enlow was a native of Garrett 
County and a former teacher in 
the county schools. Mr. Enlow was 
never able to come to See the 
library which fears his daughter’s 
Name, but he very much enjoyed 
receiving pictures of the library 
and letters about it. Portraits of 
the Enlow family were brought 
to the library by Mr. Enlow’s sis- 
ters after his death. 

It is impossible to list the many 


_ other contributors to the building 
| fund and to the book and maga- 


_ zine 


collections. Cal Crim of 


_ Cincinnati and Captain Charles E. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Hoye made large donations to the 


building fund. A great number of 
individuals and organizations have 
helped in various ways to make the 
library one of which the county 
can be proud. 

Franklin E. Rathbun, former Su- 
perintendent of Schools and first 
President of the Library Board of 
Trustees gave much time and ef- 
fort to the establishment of the 
county library system and the 
plans for the new building. Lowell 
Loomis, present President of the 
Library Board, and Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, were 
members of the building Commit- 
tee which planned the construc- 
tion of the building. Mrs. F. D. 
Bittle and Mrs. Caroline Wilson 
have also served continuously on 
the Library Board. Other members 
of the Library Board ten years ago 
were Hon. B. I. Gonder, President, 
B. O. Aiken, Vice President, and 
Marshall G. Bown. The present 
Board includes also Mrs. Morris 
Beachy, Vice President, Mrs. Ralph 
Beachley, and Francis J. Spoer- 
lein. 

The cooperation of the County 
Commissioners of Garrett County 
has always had an important part 
in making the Ruth Enlow Library. 
a valuable educational, cultural 
and recreational center for the 
county. 

i ee 
CORRECTION 

In the Glades Star of September 
1960 an error of fact appeared in 
a biographical article concerning 
Captain Charles Edward Hoye. 

His first wife was Hallie E. Sav- 
age of Sang Run. To this marriage 
were born three children: Carlota, 
William Rodney, and Edward Buel. 

Some years after the death of 
his first wife Captain Hoye mar- 
ried Luella K. Mason. No children 
were born of this union. 
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Garrett’s Ghost Towns Theme Of 
Sixth Annual Historical Tour 
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END OF THE RUN. 
Old Preston Railroad Lo 
comotives awaiting scrap- 
ping. 





Within the county area in other| abandoned. Hutton was also the 
days. were a few communities|interchange point of the Preston 
whose existence was based on one | Railroad with the Baltimore and 
single natural resource. Like the | Ohio. During about seventy years 
ghost towns of the worked-out| thousands of carloads of lumber 
mining regions of the west they; and coal were brought here by 
burgeoned, flourished for a ma Pt? former line. 
and declined. Their story was re-' At Crellin, the next stop, was 
viewed during the Sixth Annual|located one of the three biggest 
Tour of the Garrett County His-! sawmilling operations of the coun- 
torical Society on October 8th, con- | ty. Its operation continued during 
ducted as usual by Felix G. Robin-| 34 years. The astronomical quanti- 
son, one of the editors of this | ty of six hundred million board 
bulletin. “Measure feet of lumber was pro- 

Only four of the onee-thriving, cessed; besides prodigious outputs 
communities were visited Betoreee other products, cross ties, mine 
inclement weather forced the timbers, laths, shingles, tan bark, 

| 
abandonment of the tour. ae pulp wood. This big enterprise 

Hutton, the first stop, was the; had its own railroad, the Preston 
site of a large tannery which dur-| Railroad already mentioned. The 
ing its 32 years of operation em- | town of Crellin during the activi- 
ployed 50 men. Established in 1893; ty of the sawmill and afterward 
it was known successively as the| while coal was being mined flour- 
Enterprise, Commonwealth, Gar-! ished like the green bay tree, with 
rett, and Tioga Tanning Company. its church, school, store, a good 
Raw materials, “green” and sGayppbaschar team, and a fine boy's 
hides, were obtained from Chicago; band, one of several like it in 
meat packing plants. Oak and hem-| the county taught and directed by 
lock bark from which tannin was;the late Harry Mickey. Most of 
extracted were bought locally, by-ithe houses of Crellin still stand 
products of the county’s then flour-| and are tenanted, but their dwell- 
ishing lumbering industry. ers seek their livelihood elsewhere. 

The finely finished “sides” of| The economic causes of the de- 
sole leather were shipped to New | cline of the sawmill towns are 
England shoe manufacturers. Fire| readily apparent. The best of the 
destroyed the tannery building; marketable timber had been cut, 
about 1925 and the enterprise was! processed, and shipped. Such as 
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remained could be handled more 
economically by the small portable 
sawmills that could be moved in 
a few days from one source of log 
supply to another. For profitable 
operation a big mill had to have a 
big supply of logs. 

At present portable mills con- 
tinue to operate intermittently. 
Some few are located permanently 
in one place, enabled to do so by 
the use of heavy trucks which 
range far and wide to load logs 
wherever they can be bought. 

Long before the end of the 
lumbering boom another impor- 
tant county industry had been de- 
veloping—the mining of 
Kempton, Vindex, and other towns 
became busy and active mining 
communities. Now they rate as 
ghost towns. No other stimulus has 


coal. | 





ents lived for a time in Kempton 
recalled that his two younger 
brothers and a sister played instru- 
ments in the band, a big one with 
32 players. 

A few dwellings still stand in 
Kempton and Vindex. Foundation 
remains of many others dot the 
hillside. But the mines long since 
discontinued activity. People live in 
the remaining houses and in this 
motorized age find distant occupa- 
tions other than in mining. 

Twelve years ago about 1500 
miners were employed in the coun- 
ty area. No statistics are present- 
ly available as to the number now 
at work, but it probably does not 
exceed 150. This is reflected in 
Census Bureau figures for 1960, 
which show a population decrease 
of 1019 since 1950. Nearby Pres- 


appeared to arrest their decline, as lion County, also a one-time big 


happened in the case of Crellin. 
The hills near Crellin were 
underlaid with coal and when the 
timber was exhausted a number 
of mines were opened. The Pres- 
ton Railroad, which had _ trans- 
ported many thousands of carloads 











‘coal producer, lost heavily—4372.- 


While the mining activity last- 
ing a few decades was at a high 
peak economic changes were de- 
veloping that were eventually to 
in large part “undermine” coal 
production in the county and in 


of logs and lumber, was ready at/ the nation. Other sources of energy 


hand to haul loaded coal cars tO; and heat, 


the interchange point at Hutton, 
and bring back empty cars to the 
mines. 

Kempton, Vindex, and Crellin 
were typical mining centers of the 
days of the coal production boom. 
They had each a store, church, 
school, baseball team. 


Mining | 


oil, natural gas, and 
hydro-electric power were coming 
into widespread use. It seems cer- 
tain that in the not-distant future 
the energy of the atom will effect 
still more revolutionary changes 
in the nation’s industrial life. 
Between the years 1940 and 1959 
while the nation’s population was 


towns were long noted for develop- | increasing by about 35%, coal pro- 
ing good bail players. Many a| duction was reduced by 154%. 
professional began his career on| Oil production rose by about 90% 


the sand lots of such towns, in- 
cluding a number of major league 
greats of the past. Kempton had 
a good band, also taught and de- 
veloped by Harry Mickey, its 
membership being with boys and 


and the output of natural gas 
quadrupled to a volume that ex- 
pressed in billions of cubic feet is 
staggering. 

Railroads had been big coal con- 


| sumers. In 1944 the Class 1 rail- 


girls. Mr. Robinson, whose par-|roads (there were 126, with 96% 
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of the nation’s trackage) used 132| munities come to be ghost towns. 
million tons of coal, more than 20% What is left of the coal remains 
of the mine output; in 1956 their| in the ground perhaps to be mined 
consumption was less than 10% of|in the future when economic con- 
that. During these years the con-| ditions justify mining operations. 
version to Diesel locomotives had| As for the vanished forests— 
been rapid. much is being done by the Mary- 
In 1933 coal used for domestic|land Department of Forests and 
heating totalled 125 million tons;/ parks to restore them, at least in 
by 1955 this was down to 54 mil-| part. Erosion control is among the 
lion. It is reliably estimated that | important objectives. The Federal 
at present only one third of the! government shares 50% of the cost 
homes of the United States are) of improvement with owners of 
heated by coal. eae who cooperate in the program 
The figures cited serve to saps: the guidance of the state 
plain how and w..» some com- STAT LMENS Sea e of Forests and Parks. 


ee 














Letter From Former Sen. Radcliffe 


The President of the Maryland) 
Historical Society, Former U. S. 
Senator George L. Radcliffe, who 
delivered a brilliant address at} “The article ‘Garrett County 
the 1960 Annual Dinner of the: Soldiers in the Civil War’ touches 
GCHS, writes in part: on my new job, chairman of the 

“My trip to the Garrett County| Maryland Civil War Centennial 
Histcsrical Society was a very de-| Commission, succeeding Mr. Rou- 
lightful one for me. I have manyj ette who recently ccd. I have 
happy memories of it. Again let 
me congratulate The Garrett Coun-} — é Thee 
ty Historical Society upon its pS from the beginning and 
virility and splendid record of} have been very much interested 
achievem: Your society givesjin seeing the steady progress 
pleasure many people. It also|made by the committee in work- 
renders many useful services, | ing up a program. Naturally much 
varied in nature and more impor-jstress will be laid on the Battle 
tant than might be obvious to any-! of Antietam. 


one except a person who has | “Again with many thanks, be- 
made a careful analysis of the! j:eye me 


ful thought and see if we can’t 
work up and carry out some such 





program. 





been scr:<what in touch with the 


situation. | “Sincerely yours, 

“I am hoping that it will be “George L. Radcliffe” 
feasible for the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society to feature a program,'! The invitation extended by Sena- 
possibly in the evening, based on;tor Radcliffe is under considera- 
Garrett County, at which members | tion by the officers and directors 
of your society would be ourjand it is expected will be acted 
guests. Do give this matter care-; upon before long. 
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~ Benjamin Winslow---His Map 


By Caleb Winslow 


Of interest to Marylanders, and 
especially to Garrett Countians, is 
an unusual ancient map of the 
Cohongorooto, which is the name 
given by the Indians to that por- 
tion of the Potomac river that lies 
west of its junction with the Shen- 
andoah. The original map drawn 
by Captain Benjamin Winslow in 
1736 can be seen in the Maryland 
room of the Pratt Library in Bal- 
timore. 


It was the first map of the up- 
per Potomac to be based on an ac- 
tual survey, and it has been con- 
sulted many times, even recently. 
in the boundary disputes between 
Maryland and Virginia and, of 
course, more recently between 
Maryland and West Virginia. 


The original purpose of Lord 
Fairfax in ordering the survey was 
to map the river, identify the trib- 
utaries, and to fix the northwest 
boundary of his vast domain at the 
fountain of the Potomac. Mean- 
while, similar parties were chart- 
ing the lower Potomac and the 
Rappahannock. 


Early in October the party of 
surveyors and assistants, seven- 
teen in all, pushed off from what 
is now Harpers Ferry and began 
the slow trek westward. The ex- 
pedition had boats and was well 
supplied with provisions, which 
were placed in charge of the stew- 
ard, a Mr. Ashby, but the latter 
soon quit the party, complaining 
bitterly of the bickering which was 
rife at the start of the journey. 

The season favored the accom- 
plishment of the task, for the trees 
were already losing their foliage, 
making it easier for Winslow and 


his associate, John Savage, to sight 
their compasses, which had sights 


on the same principle as those on 
firearms. Since in the autumn the 
water in the river is low, the cur- 
rent runs less swiftly, so it was 
easier for the oarsmen to maneu- 
ver the boats. 


It should be of interest to note 
that the surveyor’s transit had not 
yet come into use, but James W- 
Foster in his scholarly treatise on 
this map mentions the possibility 
that the surveyors had the use of 
a theodolite. This article can be 
found in the William and Mary 
Quarterly for April, 1938. 


There is not space here to elab- 
crate on the difficulties which 
faced these hardy adventurers. 
They were penetrating a wild and 
unknown region in which lurked 
fierce animals and even fiercer 
savages. Even after a full century 
had elapsed Meshach Browning at- 
tests to the wild nature of this 
area in his book, “Forty Four Years 
of a Hunter’s Life.” In the year 
1836 he records a_ conversation 
with his second son, John Lynn 
Browning. 

“John Lynn said to me, ‘If I had 
someone to accompany me I would 
go to the headwaters of the North 
Branch of the Potomac (which was 
the greatest wilderness we were 
acquainted with) and seek some 
place no hunter has ever yet trod’.” 


Winslow and his party were to 
encounter bitter cold and endure 
rain, sleet and snow, and also a 
shortage of food. Much of the jour- 
ney had to be made on foot when 
the river became too shallow to 
float the boats. Nevertheless short- 
ly before Christmas the party had 
accomplished its mission and had 
placed blaze marks on trees near 


the huge rock from under which 
flows the trickle that eventually 
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becomes the mighty Potomac. the Youghiogheny and its course 
Here in 1746, Peter Jeffer- to the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
son, father of Thomas, came with} The names of the Potomac’s trib- 
his party, pushing overland from | utaries in Garrett County are listed 
the headwaters of the Rappahan-|on the Winslow map as follows: 
nock, found the blazed trees. They | Savage, Spruce, Indian, Dismal, 
erected the stone marker brought | Laurel, Flat, Moss, Gentle, and 
for the purpose. Benjamin Winslow | Cherry Brook. On present day 
was also a member of this party. |maps the following names appear: 
The writer of this article has had | Savage, Folly Run, Stony River, 
the good fortune to have access to| Three Fork, Wolf Den, Short, Lost- 
the map of Joshua Fry and Peter |!and, Crooked, Laurel (which emp- 
Jefferson, published in 1755. Al-|ties into river near Schell), Steyer, 
though the scope of this work is|Glade, Nydegger, Shields, and 
far more extensive than the earlier | Sand—all on the north, while flow- 
map, it is evident that the cartog- | ing into the Potomac from the south 
raphers borrowed generously from |@re Stony, Big Buffalo, Red Oak. 
the Winslow map in regard to the Only one designation on the old 
region now under discussion. This | and the modern maps is identical— 
is evidenced by the names of the|the Savage River. Although the 
Potomac’s tributaries in what is;name Laurel Run is duplicated it 
now Garrett County, being Ree ee doubtful that the designa- 
cal with one exception: Hopwood tions are for the same stream, 
Run becomes Hope Good Run in!since Laurel Run on the modern 
the map of 1755, causing this writer | map flows towards the Cheat River. 
to wonder if the cartographer when /It is a tribute to Benjamin Win- 
filling in the names of the earlier! slow’s modesty that he honored 
map had some one to read off the | his fellow surveyor, John Savage, 
names and heard Hope Good,|by naming a river for him, but 
through some strange misinterpre-|passed up the opportunity of per- 
tation of the spoken word. It is}petuating his own name in like 
also interesting to note that the | manner. James W. Foster, in his 
mountain we now know so well as rare on the Winslow map, makes 
Sideling Hill appears on both ofthe following comment: 
these maps as Sidelong Hill. “It is a matter of regret that bio- 
It is more than probable that| graphical information regarding 
Winslow’s map was utilized by the|him [Winslow] is scant in the ex- 
youthful protege of Lord Fairfax.!|treme. All we know is that late in 
that canny mon of business, George | 1737 he was surveying and scaling 
Washington- If so, no doubt hej;along with others, a 390,000 acre 
was intrigued by the references to; tract west of the Shenandoah and 
“cole mines,” which were found/that in 1739 he was appointed sher- 
near Lonaconing in Allegany Coun-| iff of Essex County, and that when 
ty, and between Kitzmiller, in Gar- | Peter Jefferson and Major Brooke 
rett County, and Barnum, Mary-jin 1746 made their survey of the 
land. This is believed to be the} Fairfax “back line” joining the 
earliest reference to the existence |two head springs, he was one of 
of coal deposits in this region. But |their assistant surveyors.” 
the attention of Washington would| ‘he writer of the present article 
have been particularly arrested by|is happy to be able to throw more 


light on the origin of Benjamin 











I a a er a 


the notation of Winslow regarding 
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_ Winslow. The progenitor of his 
line in America was John Winslow, 
the shipmaster. This worthy missed 
the boat which brought his better- 
known brother, Edward, to Ply- 
mouth and thus could not qualify 
as one of the Mayflower “saints.” 
However, he arrived on the next 
boat, the good ship Fortune, in 
the following year, 1621, and since 
he could not be a Saint he did the 
next best thing. He married a 
saint, Mary Chilton, upon whom 
history bestowed the distinction of 
being the first woman to put her 
foot on the Plymouth rock. To 
them was born a son, Joseph, who 
failed to add lustre to the family 
name. By falling in debt the halo 
which he received from his sainted 
mother was somewhat tarnished 
when he passed it along to his son, 
also named Joseph. The second 
Joseph was a sea captain engaged 
in coastwise trade. He was in 
southern waters when he learned 
that a warrant for his arrest was 
awaiting him in Boston Town, for 
“he was much indebted to His Ma- 
jesty the King for customs.” So 
he deserted the sea and settled in 
Carolina. 


In time his son Thomas, the fa- 
ther of Benjamin, took up his resi- 
dence in Essex County, Va., where 
his occupation is listed as tailor, 
and the tax rolls credit him in 1715 
as owning a farm of 298 acres. 


By the year 1734 Benjamin had 
become a man in his own right and 
was captain of a troop of horse in 
Essex County. By marrying into 
the wealthy and aristocratic Bev- 
erley family he allied himself with 
some of the leading men in the 
Colony. Because of his extensive 
knowledge of Virginia he was often 
consulted by the Governor and the 
Council at Williamsburg. 

While through his marriage and 
his own exertions he amassed a 
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fortune, and founded a dynasty 
that prospered greatly in Spott- 
sylvania County and later in 
Orange County, Virginia- 

Upon the death of Benjamin 
Winslow the family under the lead- 
ership of his son, Colonel Beverley 
Winslow, and of his descendants, 
continued to prosper, playing 
promnicnt parts in the military, 
financial, and social life of the 
Commonwealth and of the Nation. 
Over a period of about a century 
and a half the family lived a pleas- 
ant and easy life on their broad 
acres in Orange County on land 
tiled by their numerous slaves. 
The family had become more and 
more highly educated and increas- 
ingly cultured, but in the process 
much of the sturdy pioneering 
Spirit of Benjamin Winslow had 
been lost. The sands of time were 
running out on the easy life. 


One fine spring morning follow- 
ing the collapse of the Confeder- 
acy the head of the clan, bearing 
the honored name of the father of 
Benjamin, Thomas Winslow, was 
sitting under a tree reading a book, 
leaning his chair back against a 
great oak tree near his mansion. 

It is possible that his mind wan- 
dered back over the good old days 
when all was well with his world, 
or possibly he recoiled with horror 
when he thought of the bleak fu- 
ture he faced- However that may be, 
his attention was attracted to a 
commotion in his field, where piiy- 
ing neighbors had assembled to 
put in the crop for which in his 
condition of shock he had failed 
to make provision. Putting down 
his book he walked to the corner 
of the house and, picking up a 
fishing pole, headed for the creek. 
“You Tom,” shouted his astonished 
wife, “what are you thinking of 
going fishing when all those hands 
are down there plowing your 
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field?” “Woman,” was the reply,|Benjamin Winslow, soldier, sur- 
“Tf I can’t go fishing when I have|veyor, adventurer, explorer, and 
hands doing the plowing for me,|rugged man of action, leader of 
when in tarnation could I go fish-|the first conducted tour to the 
ing?” And he continued on to the | mountains of Garrett County. 


creek. A photostatic copy of the map of 
Thus the curtain fell on the/|1736 is in the Ruth Enlow Library 
greatness of the family founded by 'in Oakland. 





Hon. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., presents a rare book collector’s item 
to GCHS President, Mrs. W. W. Grant. Mr. Mathias was elected to 
represent the Sixth Maryland District in the United States Congress 
in last month’s election. 
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Gifts To The Historical Society 


Interesting donations from Miss 


Nell Browning were a Civil War 
officer’s sword, uniform cap, epau- 
lettes; and a camp chest, all used 
during the war by her father, Lt. 
Richard T. Browning; two volumes 
of. Maryland Volunteers in the 
Civil War, containing the rosters 
of officers and men of all regi- 
ments; a salt shaker owner by 
Priscilla Lamar Drane, wife of 
Lieut. James Drane, a soldier of 
the Revolutionary War. Their 
daughter, Elizabeth Ann, because 
the wife of William Browning and 
an ancestress of the family of 
Richard T. Browning; a _ spoon, 
part of a silver set of William 
Browning with 1839 stamped on 
the handle marking the birth date 
of their son, Richard T. Browning, 
and a picture of Meshach Brown- 
ing’s mill at Sang Run in the 
bowl of the spoon; a framed Civil 
War-time photograph of Lieut R. 
T. Browning in uniform; a large 
photograph of many articles used 
by the famed hunter and pioneer, 
Meshach Browning; a_ baptismal 
robe hand worked by Mrs. R. T. 
Browning about 1875, elaborately 
decorated with cut out embroid- 
ery. Seven infants of the family 
were baptized in this robe. 

Miss Elizabeth West has given her 
complete file of Volume 1 of the 
Glades Star, 36 numbers. Many of 
the numbers are now unobtainable 
and the gift is much appreciated. 
She also gave her complete file 
of Volume 2. 


Arlie Slabaugh, of Chicago, a 
Life Member, donated a bank note 
for $5 on the Cumberland Savings 
Bank issued in 1851 at a time 
when each bank issued its own 
distinctive notes. Mr. Slabaugh is 


a widely-famed collector of docu- 
ments, paper currency, medals, and 
coins. His monographs pertaining 
to these fields are authoritative. 
Negotiations are under way where- 
by the GCHS may obtain on loan 
for exhibition a small part of Mr. 
Slabaugh’s extensive collection. 

Charles McC. Mathias, President 
of the Frederick County Historical 
Society, and collector of rare books 
on law and history, donated an 
1872 book of Maryland statutes 
containing the enabling legislation 
creating Garrett County, the area 
having been a part of Allegany 
County after the separation of the 
latter from Washington County in 
1789. 


Caleb Winslow presented a copy 
of a map of 1736 made by his 
ancestor, Captain Benjamin Wins- 
low. It shows the course of the 
Potomac River from its conflu- 
ence with the Shenandoah to the 
“fountain spring of the Potomack.” 


Paul B. Naylor, a past president 
of the GCHS gave an iron marker 
plate taken from a bridge dis- 
mantled during construction of the 
Savage River flood control dam. 
Cast into the plate are the names 
of the County Commissioners in 
office at the time the bridge was 
built, between 1901 and 1905. They 
were P. J. Stephens, Jacob Stump, 
and Taylor Friend. Albert G. Ross 
was clerk to the Board. 


William D. Casteel,  locally- 
famed collector of antiques, pre- 
sented two Civil War swords. He 
also gave a book Land Office 
Guide, printed in Baltimore in 
1808 and bound in calfskin. The 
book pertains to land transactions 
and titles, and laws regulating 
them a century and a half ago. 
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Civil War Centennials 


During recent months newspaper 
readers have been made aware of 
extensive planning in many states, 
Maryland included, to observe in 
fitting manner the centennials of 
events of the Civil War of the 
1860s. The motivating purposes of 
these commemorations have been 
well-stated by the Chairman of 
the National Civil War Centennial 
Commission, Major General U. S. 
Grant III, as aiming “to impress 
and reimpress our people, especial- 
ly the young, with the terrific 
price paid for this Union of States 
which we enjoy so casually today.” 

“Out of the Civil War,’ wrote 
President Eisenhower, “came a Na- 
tion tempered in liberty and des- 
tined for leadership in the free 
world.” 


Maryland was early among a 
total of 43 states to begin planning 
centennial observances. The Mary- 
land Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, whose chairman is a 
Charter and Life member of our 
own GCHS, Former U. S. Senator 
George L. Radcliffe, invites the 
people of each county to par- 
ticipate, not only by attendance at 
the main events, but by organizing 
and planning for local centennial 
observances. 


A Garrett County planning com- 
mittee has been set up with Clin- 
ton Englander. and Mrs. Ward 
Ashby as co-chairmen; Edward P. 
Kahl, secretary; and John H. Wolf, 
treasurer. Mrs. Carrie Kahl heads 
a committee on Pageantry, mem- 
bers being Miss Edith Brock, Mrs. 
Barbara Flinn, Mrs. Iret Ashby, 
and Mr. James M. Glotfelty. Mrs. | 
Barbara Flinn is at work on a plan. 
based on the theme Maryland My 


Maryland; Helmuth M. Heise on 


Battle Scenes; James M. Glotfelty 
on Reenactment of Civil War 
Events. 


A committee to plan for a 
Museum featuring Civil War exhib- 
its is chairmaned by John H. Wolf, 
committee members being Ken- 
neth Lawton, Irvin R. Rudy Jr., 
William D. Casteel, Edward R. 
O’Donnell, and Carson B. Groves. 

Plans for participation to tie in 
with the centennials are under 
consideration by the Deep Creek 
Lake Ski Club, of which William 
Hoffman is chairman. 


Washington and Frederick Coun- 
ties were the scenes of action in 
the Civil War Maryland compaign 
of September, 1862, and the princi- 
pal observances will center in that 
locale, beginning on September 
6th and reaching a climax on the 
centennial of the Battle of Antie- 
tam on September 17th, 1962, with 
reenactment of phases of the fight- 
ing around Bloody Lane and the 
Dunker church. 


The Battle of Antietam, fought at 
Sharpsburg in Washington Coun- 
ty, is considered the most costly 
in lives of any single day’s fight- 
ing during the four years of dead- 
ly strife. Combined losses of the 
contending hosts were nearly 24,- 
000 in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing- Among the dead were three 
general officers of each side. 

During the last days of August 
preceding this Maryland campaign 
the Confederate army had inflicted 
a smashing defeat on Union forces 
at the Second Battle of Bull Run, 
fought on nearly the same ground 
as the battle of July, 1861. Gen- 
eral Lee and the Confederate 
planners believed an invasion of 
‘Maryland and possibly Pennsyl- 
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. vania promised success. The Poto- 
mac River was crossed, and at once 
the Union army, having licked its 
wounds and girded its _ loins, 
marched forth to give battle. 


Confederate objectives of the 
campaign were: (1) A defeat of 
Union forces on Northern soil 
might bring recognition by Britain 
and France of the independence of 
the Confederate states; (2) Such a 
victory might induce Maryland, a 
border state, to declare for the 
Confederacy; (3) Subsistence of 
the Confederate army in Northern 
Virginia had became a nearly-in- 
soluble problem. There the coun- 
tryside had been stripped nearly 
bare, ravaged and trampled by 
armed hosts during more than a 
year of fighting, marching, and 
counter-marching. The rich farm 
lands of Maryland offered a great 
measure of relief. 


But this latter advantage lasted 
only three weeks. The other hoped- 
for benefits for the Confederacy 
did not materialize at all. 


The 87,000 Union men _ com- 
manded by General McClellan 
outnumbered Lee’s veterans by 
about two to one, and were far 
better equipped and provisioned. 
In addition McClellan was favored 
by the accidental circumstance of 
coming into possession of one of 
three copies of the famous Lost 
Order Number 191, which dis- 
closed Lee’s plan of the campaign. 
The latter was taking a long-shot 
gamble by dividing his smaller 
army into four parts, some of 
which were nearer the Union 
army than they were to each 
other. These movements in the 
presence of a powerful foe seemed 
to violate military maxims rec- 
Ognized as elementary. But the 
gamble paid off; Jackson captured 
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Harpers Ferry and most of the 
scattered Confederates were able 
to rejoin the main army before 
the big clash came. 

A prelude to the main event 
came on September 14th, 1862, 
with hard fighting at three gaps 
in South Mountain, four miles 
east of Boonsboro. Each side lost 
1800 men and a general apiece. 

Antietam began at dawn of the 
17th and lasted until dark, four- 
teen hours. It was a desperately- 
fought, bloody draw, leaving both 
armies fougkt-out and exhausted. 
At least three Garrett Countains 
were on the field: William Lewis 
Leary, George E. Bishoff, and 
Mathias B. Ross. Neither side re- 
newed the fight next day, and on 
September 19th General Lee led 
the Army of Northern Virginia 
back across the Potomac. The first 
of two big invasions of the North 
had been repelled. 

Re eg Be 


The Glades Star’s 20th Year 


This issue of the Glades Star 
completes twenty years of quarter- 
ly publication. The policy of the 
bulletin has been to keep the so- 
ciety in touch with its members, 
and to publish as space permits 
articles dealing with local history. 

Few members of the GCHS but 
have kinsfolk and friends living in 
distant places across the nation. 
Many were born and bred in the 
county and retain kindly remem- 
brances of the environment of their 
youth. We should seek to keep 
alive these memories, and one 
means of so doing is by making 
available to them this bulletin. 

At gift-giving times what more 
appropriate and inexpensive gift 
could be found than a membership 
in the Garrett County Historical 
Society? 
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Folk Festival At Springs 
by Elizabeth J. West 


Those attending the Third An- 
nual Homecoming and Folk Fes- 
tival on Sept. 30th and Oct. Ist 
were well rewarded by unique and 
picturesque demonstrations of 
pioneer activities and customs of 
a century, or a century and a half 
ago. Springs is in Somerset County 
just across the Mason and Dixon 
line, but the skills and crafts il- 
lustrated were the same as those 
necessarily in use in the Garrett 
County area and elsewhere during 
the first century of settlement. 
Constantly in progress on _ the 
grounds were demonstrations of 
the skill of the farm smith with 
forge, anvil and hammer; rail 
splitting; dressing of beams with 
broad axe; hollowing of logs for 
drinking troughs and containers 
for sugar maple sap; shingle-mak- 
ing with froe and mallet; hickory 
broom making; making tool handles 
on a shaving horse (schnitzelbank); 
whittling sugar spiles; 
weaving. Other. activities shown 
were threshing with a flail, weav- 
ing cat tail seats, plaiting binder 
twine rugs, apple butter making | 
in 2 big kettle boiled over an open 
fire. Elsewhere on the grounds | 
were exhibitions of braking, skutch- 
ing, and spinning of flax, spinning 
and weaving on wool wheel, “spin- 
ning jenny” and loom; weaving, 
hooking and pleating rugs; caning, 
chair seats; soap and candle mak- 
ing; various types of needlework. 
An artist was busy at work on a 


landscape and several completed | 
pictures, good ones, were to be| 


seen. 


attractions of the Folk Festival: | 
two chartered-buses were rolling | 
the day long with conducted par-| 


basket | 


Mrs. Ray Ce Fr 


Mountain Lake 
Maryland 


ties on hour-long sightseeing tours 
of nearby historic spots in Somer- 
set County and in Maryland. The 
latter tours were chiefly along U. 
S. Route 40, the route of which 
is never far from the _ earlier 
historic highways, the National 
(Cumberland) Road, the Braddock 
Road, the road used by Washing- 
ton in 1754 going to and returning 
from defeat at Fort Necessity, the 
packhorse trail cut by Gist still 
earlier and named the Nemacolin 
Trail after the Indian who was 
Gist’s guide and adviser. 

Of especial interest to many were 
visits to the Springs Historical So- 
ciety’s Museum at Niverton, a 
mile and a half distant from the 
Folk Festival grounds. Here are 
exhibited 1000 significant items, 
farm implements, tools and acces- 
sories big and little, as well as 
household utensils and equipment 
of many kinds used during the 
pre-push button and _ pre-gadget 
days of 100 or 150 years ago. They 
evoke in the mind of the beholder 
at least a partial idea of what day 
by day life was like for the early 
settlers before the pace of the ad- 
vancing machine age quickened 
with Seven League boot strides. 


lanning and organizing the Folk 
Festival and Museum required 
thought and expenditure of energy 
that is impressive to contemplate. 
The earnest and _ hard-working 


- 


members of the Springs Historical — 


Society and their energetic and | 
A new feature was added to the! competent 


president, Dr. 
Schrock, have earned the hearty 
applause of members of their sis- 
ter society in Garrett County. 


Alta | 
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County N Pp cee icearron! Moteemersen 


By Patience W. Grant 
The Garrett County Historical Society is made up of people 
drawn together by the desire to spread and to treasure knowledge of 
the past, and to collect and preserve objects of historical value and in- 
terest. Bringing back the past is a means of better understanding the 
present. 


As people become in- 
creasingly interested in their 
family history the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of 
the Society become more ap- 
parent. Many letters are re- 
ceived from all parts of the 
United States asking for in- 
formation concerning early 
settlers. Their descendants 
seek to learn more of these 
pioneer families. 


Gifts have accumulated 
during the years of the So- 
ciety’s existence. Many of its 
possessions could not be dup- 
licated or found elsewhere, 
but their care and housing 
presents a problem. 





Many have seen and ad- 
mired the Society’s display 
case in the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary, in which some of the small objects collected over the years are 
exhibited. It was set up in 1953 to fit the space along one wall, planned 
and installed by Paui B. Naylor and Lowell Loomis, officers of the 
Society. This fine case affords space for some of the smaller items 
that have been acquired, but the gifts come in steadily and to exhibit 
them more space is needed. Much of the early history of Garrett 
County is told in these collections of pictures, books, silver, glass, mil- 
itary arms, and other special items. Elsewhere in the library there is 


Display Case at Ruth Enlow Library 
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not room to exhibit more than a small part of the collection at one 
time. The Ruth Enlow Library is bursting at the seams with books, 
with more being constantly added. Many articles of considerable bulk 
have to be stored in the library basement. 

Captain Charles E. Hoye, who founded the Historical Society, was 
a son of one of the earliest pioneering families of the area. He had 
traveled extensively and his knowledge of world history was profound, 
but his keenest interest was in the early pioneer period of present-day 
Garrett County. From the earliest days of the Society’s organization 
Captain Hoye hoped that one day a county museum would be estab- 
lished, a place where historic objects of wide range, interest, and de- 
sign pertaining to Garrett County would be exhibited. He felt that 
such a collection would afford opportunity for a better appreciation 
of our heritage from the past and help interpret the past to the 
present generation. He expended much time and energy collecting 
things of interest historically—and had to find make-shift storage space 
for some of them. Still stored in the county jail basement are a spin- 
ning wheel, a loom, and a box of rocks with fossil imprints—gifts of 
descendants of the early-settling Drane family. 

Also a small naval gun stored in the jail basement should be men- 
tioned. It is of about two inches in calibre and was for some years 
mounted in the court house rotunda, the first of several guns loaned 
or given the county by the War Department. Sheriff James Frantz 
says he believes it is now the property of the Historical Society. 

Only a partial list of bulky museum pieces stored in the library 
basement can be given in this space. : 

Two cartons of antique tools and implements used by people of a 
century ago for working leather and preparing wool or flax for spin- 
ning; a carton of “shards,” fragments of pre-Columbian Indian pottery; 
sundry other cartons and buckets of pioneering implements; a sealed 
carton labelled “Political Campaign of 1936—Not to be opened until 
the year 2036.” 

A carton of unusually fine artifacts, two axe heads, a pestle, a 
stone sinker for fishing nets beautifully made. The Indian who fash- 
ioned this must have used some form of the lathe to get such sym- 
metry. If Indians ever did so the fact seems to have escaped the at- 
tension of the chroniclers of their life. 

Massive andirons used by Meshach Browning, the famed Garrett 
County area hunter and pioneer; a trough dug out of a solid log which 
was probably used in collecting maple sap preparatory to boiling it 
into sugar and syrup; an Indian roller mill shaped like a kitchen rolling 
pin, 5 by 15 inches, weighs about 15 pounds; a wooden apple butter 
stirrer; an iron chest with ‘bosses,’ these being knobs about an inch 
and a half in diameter, the chest having been made to withstand very 
rough handling. 

A second leather-covered chest, evidently quite ancient. We have 
no history of these chests, but the leather one is very like some to 
be seen at the home of George Washington in Mount Vernon. Visitors 
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ascend to the topmost floor and look through a grated door into the 
attic. Near the door are trunks much like this one in the GCHS col- 


lection. 
We have many flat items, that is, paper ones, in the collections. 


- Some few are a New York Herald of April 15, 1865, reporting the death 


of President Lincoln; a Baltimore Advertiser of 1773, a copy of the first 


Garrett County newspaper, 1872; a framed and glassed front page of a 
_ Pittsburgh Dispatch of Sept. 20, 1880, reporting the death of President 


Garfield; another of September 14, 1901, the death of President Mc- 
Kinley; the same of April 7, 1917, War Declared Against Germany; the 
same of February, 1912, the Titanic sinking. 

Other items are in filing cases on the library main floor. When and 
if a museum is established many of them framed and glassed could be 
shown hanging on walls with an economy of space. 

In the display case previously mentioned and atop nearby book 
shelves are such items as a collection of exceptionally fine artifacts, 
26 pieees mounted on a wooden panel and donated by William D. Cas- 
teel; a beautifully-modeled ceramic figurine of Meshach Browning, the 
gift of the artist, Mrs. J. M. P. Wright, of Annapolis; a replica of 
Meshach Browning’s Sang Run log cabin; two antique guns, one an in- 
teresting “Kentucky” or Pennsylvania long rifle once owned by 
Ezekiel Totten and converted a century ago from a flint lock to a per- 
cussion cap gun; two perforated iron lanterns at least a century and a 
half old; a candle mold; an early sewing machine with hand crank; 
various pewter mugs and pitchers, china cups and saucers; an orna- 
ment made by Totten A. Kimmell from lignum-vitae wood that had 
been submerged under water 80 years as a bearing for a turbine wheel 
which drove the old grist mill in Oakland. 

Pertaining to the Civil War are three officer’s swords; a canteen 
used by Captain McHenry Howard, who served on ‘ie staffs of three 
Confederate generals; two sets of officer’s epaulettes, some wartime 


letters and photographs. 


A permanent county museum wherein the historie relics and 
pioneer handicrafts could be exhibited would render invaluable service 
and entertainment to all who are interested in the county’s history. 
Such a museum would cooperate with the schools and be of much ad- 
vantage to them. Historic periods illustrated through exhibits would 
be the teaching of history by personal contact with the materials 
of history. 


It is not contemplated that a county museum could become self- 
Supporting by charging an admission fee. However, some small revenue 
might be garnered from a contribution box placed near the exit. That 
is the pattern at the very interesting museum of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society near the site of the restored Fort Necessity on Route 40. 

While in many places the past has vanished, we find that in Gar- 
rett County there remains pride in the richness of our early traditions 
and the precious relics of long-ago days. We of the Garrett County 
Historical Society are eager to preserve and to hand down to coming 
generations these treasures of the past. The Society would welcome 
ideas, plans, or gifts te make this needed County Museum a reality. 
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I have but one lamp by which 
my steps are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of 
no way of judging the future but 
by the past. 

—Patrick Henry, 1775 


| 
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GCHS Members Listed 
In Ohio’s Who’s Who 


Two natives of this area, Charles 
A. Jones and Ross O. Durst, have 
received biographical recognition 
in Ohio’s Who’s Who. Both are dis- 
tinguished in the field of historical 
research. A brief resume follows: 

Charles Aubrey Jones, born at 
Deer Park 1885, Ohio Wesleyan 
University A. B., honorary LL. D. 
from West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege. Active in many civic enter- 
prises; served as secretary to U. 
S. Senator Willis, and Governor 
Cooper of Ohio; long prominent 
as a lay member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, serving on many 
important councils and committees, 
Member of the Ohio and Illinois 
Historical Societies; recipient of 
a Distinguished Service Award 
from the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Historical Society. Widely - known 
as a collector of Lincolnia and as 
a speaker on Lincoln. 


Ross Compton Durst, born New 
Germany 1889. A teacher in county 
schools during several years, then 
attended Ohio Northern University, 
taking a Civil Engineer’s degree. 
Headed the department of engi- 
neering at University of Akron 26 
years. Served in the armed forces 
in both World Wars, in the sec- 
ond as instructor of navigation in 
the Air Force. He has. written 
voluminously, contributing articles 
to the Engineering News-Record, 
and to publications of historical 
societies including that of the Gar- 
rett County Historical Society. 


Both Mr. Jones and Mr. Durst 
have been officers in the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the 
former aS a member of the national 
executive committee and as sec- 
retary-general and president-gen- 
eral. Both are Life Members of the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 


_ Egypt 
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Spindle and Distaff 





By W. W. Price 


Spinning symbolizes the mother- | 


hood of the human race. Women, 
in the beginnings of civilization, 
learned to twist fibers into a con-. 
tinuous thread. Then they learned | 
to weave this thread into cloth. 
Archeologists, searching for clues_ 
to the everyday life of mankind, | 
found bits of linen and remnants 


of fishing nets in the kitchen mid-. 


dens, or trashpiles, of the lake 


dwellers of Switzerland. The sci-. 


entists .concluded that these bits. 


of spinning evidence were 10,000. 


years old. Such antiquity is be-. 


yond our comprehension. Other 
'yecords of the human race in 
carved on stone monu- 





Spinning scene of 
pioneering times. 
Photo courtesy of 
Tableland Trails. 


es 


| of 
spindle and the distaff. 





that the basic tools 
spinning craft were the 


ments show 
the 


In Palestine the principal fibers 
used for making cloth were wool 


and, flax: Incidentally, flax was 
well-known to the Egyptians. In 
the Bible we find that fourteen 


hundred years before the birth of 
Christ there is recorded in Exodus 
that products of spinning were 
worthy of offerings in the taber- 
nacle: “And all the women that 
were wise hearted did spin with 
their hands, and brought that 
which they had spun. * Solomon 
names the tools of the craft: 
“She laveth her hands to the spin- 


also 
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dle, and her hands held the dis- 
taff.” Which was seven hundred 
years after the Book of Exodus 
mentions the spun offerings for 
the tabernacle. 


The spindle used by spinners for 
so long was a stick about eight or 
nine inches long and tapered at 
one end. The spindle might be 
compared to a top operated up- 
side down. The _ stick passed 
through a clay or wooden flywheel 
perhaps six inches in diameter, 
called a whorl, and as the spinster 
gave this wheel a turn it spun and 
twisted the fibers into thread. The 
draft, or unspun material, was 
caught around the tapered top of 
the spindle by a simple hitch and 
the right hand of the spinster held 


the spindle suspended by this ma- | 
| stick, or later in America, a clothes- 
| pin. I have found in Garrett Coun- 


terial. 


The distaff was another wooden 
stick and about thirty inches long. 
The unspun material of wool or 
flax 
this staff which was held beneath 
the left arm of the spinster. The 
left hand of the worker controlled 
the draft coming from the distaff 
to the spindle, but the left hand 
controlled this material beneath 


the level of the right hand hold-| 


ing both spindle and draft. The 


trated in the left hand controlling 
the material to be spun and the re- 


sulting thread was thus made of) 


uniform thickness. A picture of 


this operation is worth far more'| 


than many words. Such a picture 
can be found in that expert text, 
“Colonial Living,” by Edwin Tunis. 


Improvement in the craft, or 
art, of spinning came very slowly. 
This was the invention of the spin- 
ning wheel mounted to turn the 
spindle. The spindle was fixed 
horizontally in a part of the spin- 
ning wheel frame. A cord or belt 


was caught loosely around | 











ran from the large wheel around 
a groove cut in the whorl of the 
spindle. This invention is prob- 
ably first mentioned in a manu- 
script now in the British Museum, 
dating from the 14th century, tell- 
ing of the use of such a wheel in 
India. And such wheels are still to 
be found in use in India today. 
The common spinning fibers were 
flax, wool and silk. Legend has it 
that silk was produced and spun 
in China as long ago as twenty- 
seven centuries before the birth 
of Christ. The ingenious Chinese 
might have used a wheel even be- 
fore we find evidence of its use in 
India. 


These primitive spinning wheels 
were turned by the right hand of 
the spinster, often using a short 


ty that a number of people are ac- 
quainted with spinning. Meshach 
Browning wrote in his memoirs: 
“But they all made their own 
clothes. They [the early settlers] 
raised flax and wool, which the 
women spun and wove into linen 
and linsey for the men, and flan- 
nel for their own wear.” 


There were two wheels in use 


| by 1535 for in that year an English- 
craft of the spinster was concen- | 


man fixed a crank to the wheel 
and connected the crank by a shaft 
to a treadle. At last the lady could 
sit down to spin. The “small” 
wheel was the common flax wheel 
and operated by the treadle. Such 
an expert researcher as Edwin 
Tunis illustrates and explains in 
his book that the difference in the 
Wheels was in their spindles. The 
wool wheel used a spindle that 
was practically a duplicate of the 
spindle used by spinsters in the 
ancient beginning of the craft. The 
flax wheel had a more complicated 
spindle with a fly attached. The 
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fly is two prongs of wood project- 
ing toward the tapered end of the 
spindle from the whorl and these 
are fitted with hooks for catching 
the linen thread. The thread is 
then wound upon a bobbin revolv- 
ing around the main shaft of the 
spindle. The rate of turning of the 
fly and the bobbin is different. 
These bobbins could be removed 
when spun full of linen thread. The 
tension maintained on linen thread 
was much greater than that con- 
cerned in the spinning of wool 
yarn. 


The silkworm and the spider 
produce thread by chemical means 
and did it long before man learned 
how in his laboratories. Even so, 
the basic principle of the spindle 
to twist the fibers and the distaff 
to hold the material mass still en- 
ters into the process of creating 


Mrs. Kimmell spun wool only and 
knitted the yarn into socks and 
mittens for her sons. These folks 
lived in the Swallow Falls area 
and Mr. Totten Kimmell fixes the 
date of the spinning that he saw 
around the year 1900. 


Miss Marion B. Leary, of Oak- 
land, who taught school in Ryan’s 
Glade, recalls seeing Mrs. Abe 
Moon spinning yarn and sometimes 
helped card the wool for Mrs. 
Moon. Miss Leary also remembers 
that Mrs. Marcellus Wolfe, of Red 
House, gave much of her spare 
time to the work of spinning. 

A neighbor of Mrs. Kimmell and 
Miss Anna Lewis was Mrs. Jesse 
Weimer. The daughter of Mrs. 
Weimer, Miss Bertha Weimer, who 
is a resident of the Weeks Nursing 
home in Oakland, was taught to 
spin by her mother while they 


cloth. It may not be too incorrect} }ijvyeq on the farm. The wool used 
to consider human history as a jn their spinning was produced on 
cloth woven from threads of hu-!the home flock. The granddaugh- 
man affairs spun upon the wheel) ter of Mrs. Weimer, Mrs. Aubrey 
of time. As to the dye that in fu-| Savage, of Mountain Lake Park, 
ture colors that cloth, let us hope | ean recall seeing her grandmother 
that man learns enough to keep it} spinning at the wheel. Mrs. Wei- 
free from the blood of his fellow- | mer’s wheel is in the house, now 
men. | the home of Mr. Everett Weimer, 
I went to the home of Mr. and | a grandson, and was of the small 
Mrs. William Ott, in Mountain! design and operated by a treadle. 
Lake Park, to see a fine example; Mr. Jesse Weimer was a veteran 
of the “big” spinning wheel. The | of the Civil War. 
Otts, who study Americana and! mrs. §. J. Lichty, who was Sarah 
collect antiques, told me that their |Beachy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
wheel is also called a “carder.” | Daniel Beachy, came with her hus- 
They also had a beautifully hand-|phand in 1901 to Garrett County 
made clock reel used to collect! and they purchased the General 
yarn. |Benjamin F. Kelley farm on the 
Other people in Garrett County ; Blue Ribbon road near Gortner. 
who have seen spinning wheels in | They moved into the Kelley farm- 
use include Mr. Totten A. Kim-; house and later built another 
mell, of Mountain Lake Park, who! house across the road. I visited 
used to watch Miss Anna Lewis| Miss Mary Lichty and Mrs. Fannie 
and Mrs. Chauncy Kimmell spin.| Stutzman in their home on the 
Miss Lewis used the big wheel|farm and found their family had 
and spun both wool and flax on it.| been well acquainted with the spin- 
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ning and weaving crafts. Their 
mother’s big wheel is still in the 
attic. I saw a woolen sweater that 
Mrs. Sarah Beachy Lichty had 
knitted from yarn which she had 
spun. 

Mrs. Stutzman and Miss Lichty 
have two sisters who also live 
nearby and who have watched 
their mother spin. They are Mrs. 
J. D. (Elizabeth) Swartzentruber 
and Mrs. D. L. (Dora) Swartzen- 
truber. Their mother had several 
sisters and two of them came to 
Garrett County in their late years 
to live. These were Miss Leah and 
Miss Fannie Beachy. Miss Leah 
was a very proficient weaver as 
well as an expert spinner, but they 
did not work at their craft after 
coming to live in the Gortner com- 
munity. 

Miss Mary Lichty explained to 
me that her mother sent the wool 
from the home flock to a woolen 
mill at Antioch, West Virginia, to 
be prepared and carded for spin- 
ning. At the mill it was prepared 
and sent back in rolls about 
eighteen inches long and about 
the thickness of a finger. Mrs. 
Stutzman recalled that her moth- 
er’s big wheel had a characteristic 
hum in operation and that it was 
turned with a clothespin in her 
mother’s hand. The music of the 
Wheel lulled the Lichty children 
to sieep and often awakened them 
in the morning as Sarah Lichty 
made the moment count to pro- 
duce the woolen yarn her family 
needed to clothe them against our 
real winter weather in Garrett 
County. 


Now the hum of the spinning 
Wheels is stilled. But the memory 
of them remains in this highly 
mechanized age for those who love 
the art and craft of the human 
hand. Their legacy is one reaching 


| but, 





Garrett Co. Dialect 


By Caleb Winslow 

“Took out! There’s a_ sarpent!” 
The speaker was a native of Gar- 
rett County, but as I listened to 
his quaint expression, I was re- 
minded of Natly Bumpo, the 
frontiersman of James Fenimore 
Coopers ‘‘Leather Stocking 
Tales.” At that time I was a re- 
cently arrived summer visitor to 
the mountains of Western Mary- 
land. Later I was to con- 
sult my _ dictionary when I 
heard a farmer say that he had 
a certain number of rams and 
yoes. I knew he meant ewes, but 
I was curious to learn if there 
was authority for the word “yo.” 
To my delight I discovered that 
my friend was using a word that 
has all but disappeared from our 
modern speech. A few more gen- 
erations and this word and many 
more of a similar nature now 
heard in Garrett County will have 
disappeared from local usage; 
fortunately, they will not 
be completely forgotten. That 
this is the case is largely due to 
the foresight of a daughter of 
Garrett County, Miss Florence 
Warnick, who prepared a list of 
dialect words and phrases in com- 
mon use in her community about 
the turn of the Twentieth Century. 
This list was incorporated in a lit- 
tle book privately printed. The 
edition was limited. The book is 
now out of print, and the libraries 
fortunate enough to possess a copy 
guard their treasure as if it were 
a rare and precious jewel, not per- 





back into another time when the 
mothers of the race kept everlast- 
ingly at their task to present their 
families and themselves in dignity 
and grace before the world. 
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mitting it to be removed from the 
library. 

The following quotation from The 
Sun, Baltimore, Monday morning, 
November 7, 1960, will explain why 
the Maryland Room’s librarian, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Litsinger, sets 
such a high value on Florence 
Warnick’s book: 


Miss Litsinger last week obtained 
a copy of two pamphlets, which 
started out as a search for one of 
them twelve years ago. 

In 1948, H. L. Mencken wrote an 
article in a local periodical which 
referred to a pamphlet “Dialect of 
Garrett County,” by Florence War- 
nick. 

Miss Litsinger had the Mencken 
article duly clipped and placed in 
the room’s “vertical file” of leaf- 
lets and clippings, which are now 
housed in 108 filing case drawers. 
Then she began to look for the 
pamphlets. A letter was sent to the 
librarian of the Garrett County 
Public Library, seeking the identity 
and location of Miss Warnick. Two 
years later, another letter went out, 
to another location, but no clues 
arrived as to Miss Warnick’s where- 
abouts. , 

Then in September of this year 
came a query to the Maryland 
Room about another publication by 
the same mysterious Miss War- 
nick. It was “Play Party Songs in 
Western Maryland.” 


By this time, Miss Litsinger had 
found in the “Journal of American 
Folklore,” a reference of Miss War- 
nick as one who grew up in a 
backwoods community and gave a 
Washington address. But still Miss 
Warnick could not be _ located, 
neither in the telephone book or 
city directory. 

Miss Litsinger then dispatched 
another communique off to Gar- 
rett County, this time to the li- 


brarian at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Frostburg. 


Back came a reply that the li- 
brary there didn’t have the publi- 
cations mentioned, at least not cat- 
alogued, but it so happened that a 
faculty member lived next door to 
“a cousin of Florence Warnick and 
this cousin tells us Miss Warnick 
who formerly worked for the Gov- 
ernment is retired.” The reply then 
gave Miss Warnick’s address. 

Off went another letter, this one 
to Miss Warnick and back came a 
reply with the two pamphlets. They 
were the last two Miss Warnick 
had. There were no more. 

But now let Miss Warnick speak 
for herself in the first installment 
of her scholarly study of local 
speech. 


The words and phrases here 
listed were used in Garrett Coun- 
ty, Md., in the years 1900-1918. 
There is no large town and the pop- 
ulation is made up mainly of vil- 
lage and country folk of mixed 
descent, including a few Pennsyl- 
vania “Dutch.” The community, a 
sort of backwoods settlement in 
which I was reared, was a very 
small and isolated one made up of 
about fifteen families, the occupa- 
tion of whom was almost entirely 
farming. The people on the whole 
did not have much education, the 
majority of them having received 
no better than that available in a 
one room country school. The near- 
est town that still exists is Grants- 
ville, about ten miles north. Most 
of the terms listed are those that 
were used by the people of the 
small rural community mentioned. 

Words ending in “ing” were prac- 
tically always pronounced without 


sounding the “g,”’ as choppin’, 
laughin’, rainin’. Feminine names 
ending with an “a” were pro- 


nounced as if ending in “ie” or 
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“vy” as were some common words 
as extry, cholery, and sody. Words 
ending in “row” were pronounced 
“ry” (as in borry, furry, harry. 
Other prevalent dialectical pro- 


nounciations were: 


Agin (again, against), a-tall (at 
all), barl (barrel), bust (burst), 
catty-cornered (cater-cornered), 
crick (creek), critter (creature), 
drug (dragged), each (itch), east 
(yeast), et (ate), feard (afraid), fer 
(for), haint (am not, have not), 
heerd (heard), hern (hers), hisn 
(his), holt (hold), janders (jaun- 
dice), kinda (kind of), leetle (lit- 
tle), ort (ought), ourn (ours), over- 


hauls (overalls), pears (appears), | 


peart (pert), piney (peony), pun- 


kin (pumpkin), rassle (wrestle), 
rench (rinse), rotnin (rotting), 
sassy (saucy), shan’t (shall not), 
shavs (shafts), sheer (share), set 
(sit), smuck sneaked), some’rs 
(somewhere),  soople (supple), 
sorta (sort of), steeple (staple), 


sut (soot), taint (it is not), thrash 
(thresh) tother (the other), tromp 
(tramp) twiste (twice), warsh 
(wash), wisht (wish), wunst (once.) 


The words, phrases and mean- 
ings here listed have been com- 
pared with those in Webster’s New 


International Dictionary. Very few | 


have been retained that do not in 
some way amplify the treatment 
there given, at least by way of re- 
cording usage. A handful of the 


terms (inventions?) are not in the| 


dictionary at all; four (hutchy, pon- 
hoss, Satz, snits) have been bor- 
rowed with little change from 
Pennsylvania “Dutch,” and one 
(bladge) may be of French origin. 


Of special interest is the con- 
tinuing use of terms labelled by 
the Dictionary as obsolete or the 


like. Under the heading of obsolete 
some are: blow (tell a_ secret), 





blowhorn (braggard), chop (chap), 
very (exactly.) 
Obsolete except in dialect are 








chuffy (short, stout), fer (farther), 
funeral (funeral sermon), histe 
(hoist), piece (short distance), 


rine (rind), runted (stunted), tos- 
sel (tassel), and poke (bag) now 
dialect, local, or archaic. 
Molded from basic colonial Eng- 
lish, the words and _ especially 
phrases were in enough cases giv- 
en a special meaning, and pro- 
nounciation and were sufficiently 
| characteristic to produce a recog- 
| nizable local dialect. 
| A photostatic copy of 





“Dialect 
|of Garrett County” is being made 
'for the Ruth Enlow Library. Addi- 
tional extracts from it will appear 
/in future issues of this bulletin. 
—— 


Obituary 

Members of the Garrett County 
| Historical Society mourn the pass- 
ing on Feb. 18th of Life Members 
| Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Weber and 
|Mrs. William R. Browning. 

| Mrs. Weber (Mary Bond Weber) 
was a contributor of materials for 
| this bulletin, both prose and verse. 
Her article “A  Lumberman’s 
_ Dream,” and verses “An Old-Fash- 
'ioned Garden” appeared in the 
March 1958 issue of the Glades Star 
and were highly praised by its 
readers. She was the author of a 
| book of poems, “Dreams,” and one 
of prose “Children of Hill Crest.” 
At the time of her death she was 
| preparing another book for publi- 
' cation. 


{ 





| 





Mrs. William R. Browning, born 
Esther Rose Maroney, was active 
in the work of the GCHS during its 
early years and was among its of- 
ficers. With others she worked dil- 
igently in helping Captain Hoye 
recruit the membership to a total 
at one time of 1084. 
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Old Fiddlers and Their Tunes 


By Dennis 


During a century and a quarter 
or so the area now Garrett County 
was famed for several things, one 
of which was its many excellent 
violin players. Their local popu- 
larity began soon after a few fam- 
ilies of pioneers trickled into the 
area to begin its settlement. Long 
before the development of stereo- 
phonic sound reproduction, Hi-Fi, 
TV, radio, or the early phonographs 
with a lily-shaped horn, the means 
of gratifying a liking for music 
were limited. Other sources of en- 
tertainment were equally scant. 
There were no movies nor autos 
for transportation to them. 

Before these marvels came into 
existence anyone who could play 
well on the fiddle was a sought-for 
and socially popular member of a 
pioneer community. The early set- 


Some Browning Fiddlers. Seated, 





T. Rasche 


tlers lived lives of back-breaking 
toil and sometimes danger. But 
eventually they became established 
on such footing as to provide some 
security and leisure time for en- 
tertainment. Then came a need for 
music—whatever kind was to be 
had. They could sing, and often 
did when hours of ease came. Their 
equipment brought in at first by 
pack horse was meager, but it in- 
ciuded a few hymn and song books. 

As for instrumental music, the 
best easily-transported music mak- 
er of small bulk and weight was 
the violin—the fiddle. If it did 
not come with the first loads en- 
terprising pack horse traders would 
soon have supplied it. 

During the ages-long span of 
mist-enshrouded pre-history some 
keen observer, a Galileo of his 


Sige oe 


left to right: Stephen, Ralph and 


John F. Browning, Totten A. Kimmell. Standing: Charles Fichter, 
Thomas Browning, Dr. M. L. Fichtner.—Photo courtesy Tableland 


Trails. 
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time, noted that vibrations of a 
taut string gave forth pleasing 
sounds, his attention possibly 
drawn to this by the bow string’s 
twang. This improved on music 
made by pounding on a hollow log 
with a club. By the time history 
began to be written ingenious 
Homo sapiens had devised means 








there were temporary frontiers, 
but they continually shifted toward 
the setting sun. Until professional 
musicians followed in the wake of 
the pioneers, which was not until 
populous centers grew up, the set- 
tlers were on their own musically. 
They had to make their own music 
—and did. Wherever groups of 


of amplifying the singing string’s | people stopped there soon were 
tones. Evolutionary processes con- | fiddlers with lively tunes to en- 
tinued and centuries later an ac-, liven their hours of ease. 


cessory to better utilize the sound 
potential was developed—the bow. 
Early ones were curved like those 


The piano, too heavy and bulky 
for the transport conditions of the 
time, was not to follow the great 


that sped the Neolithic huntsman’s | migration for many years. Not un- 
shaft. No longer was the musician | til the development of steamboats 
limited to staccato plunkety-plunks | and railroads did it get wide dis- 
of plucked strings. Finally master | tribution. Also its manufacture in 
craftsmen in Europe, reaching a|this country did not begin until 
peak not since surpassed, perfected | the 1820s, by which time the local 


a wooden box of exactly the right | fiddlers had plied their art during 
design—the violin. wees years. 





_This development came about; Today few violinists would care 
fifty years before our early settlers | to play in recital without the sup- 
arrived, and this was at about the |port of other instruments, the or- 
beginning of a great trek of pio-| chestra preferably, or at least the 
neers across the mountains toward | piano. But the old time fiddler 
the rich and vast expanses of the | played his tunes mostly as unac- 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys and! companied melodies. Thus played 
onward over rivers, plains, and| they needed to be good, and indeed 
other mountains to the far Pacific. |mMany were. Those early fiddlers 


During the flow of this human tide were gents 


with pliant 


supple 


Folk Music Symbol. 
Etching by Robert 
Thompson. Courtesy 
of Tableland Trails. 
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’ wrists and nimble fingers acquired | played they provide a thin and 
by much practice. Few had normal| mild undertone to breezy con- 
musical training, nearly all play-/| versations. 

ing by ear. Many could play sev-} Contest prizes, violins, guitars, 
eral hundred tunes; the late Abel banjos, and kindred items were 
Browning of Thayerville knew 1-| awarded in two divisions. John F. 
000. Some could play nearly any Browning often won that for men 
piece after once hearing it, like! over fifty and his younger brother 
Blind Tom, the once-famous Negro | ape} the honors for the juniors. In 
pianist. In some families skill with later years Abel Browning be- 
the fiddle and bow apparently was| came the most widely-famed of 
handed down from father to sons, | jhe county area players. Not all 
each generation producing above- the men were old. Anyone was 


average players. eligible to contest, but this was 

Such a family was that of the|major league fiddlin’ and the 
Brownings of Garrett County, all} sand-lotters with becoming mod- 
descénded from the famed hunter) esty were not head-long about of- 
and pioneer Meshach Browning.| fering competition. Most of the 
During a century and a half there | players were sons of earlier old 
were stand-out players in each gen-/ fiddlers and grandsons of still 
eration, this during decades when | earlier ones. 


fine fiddlers were numerous. The Old Fiddler wanted no truck 
During the early years of this| with slow and mournful or tender 
century many of the best players | and romantic music although these 
of the area competed for prizes in|} served for hymns and songs. He 
a one-popular pre-movie form of| favored tunes most of which were 
entertainment, the Old Fiddlers|in the folk music category, always 
Contest. These were at Oakland,/; fast-moving and rollicking. These 
Friendsville, Terra Alta, Grafton,| pleased the tastes of his hearers. 
and at a later time at Mountain Employing forms and patterns 
Lake Park. Other contestants be-| brought from the Old Country, 
sides those pictured in the photo! jigs, reels, clogs, and hornpipes, 
accompanying this article were/ the local area musicians originated 
Abel, Edward, and Notley Brown-|some tunes, a dozen or so. Some 
ing, Frank DeWitt, Jim Walters, | fiddle tunes were regional, just as 
Bill Comp, Billy Carr, Jerry Sweit-| there were folk lore customs that 
zer, Reuben Nethkin, Cal and Reu-!did not extend beyond limited 
bin Gilpin, Bob and Gus Croston, | neighborhoods. 
George Althers, and some whose 


The local tunes did not get into 
names are not recalled. 


| 
1 
published collections, but Totten 
Attendance at the shows was By, Kimmell, who with J. William 
good. People came to hear the; Wharton was joint impresario in 
music. Nowadays their grandchil-| promoting the Old Fiddler’s Con- 
dren can stay at home and by| tests, has preserved a few in musi- 
turning a button bring forth from| cal notation. The titles are “Shady 
magic discs harmonies approach-| Dell,” “Cheat River,” and “Fox 
ing the sublime. Some tune down) and Hounds.” The latter originated 
the volume of magnificent Bee-| with the Brownings and is in the 
thoven and Brahms symphonic re-| category of program music, this 
cordings to a faint murmur. Thus} defined as compositions intended 
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to depict some action or emotion 
in terms of music. Along with a 
good tune is heard what seems 
like the baying of hounds on the 
scent of Reynard, only moder- 
ately excited at first but gradu- 
ally becoming hurried and fever- 
ish, rising to a final flurry of cli- 
max wherein the quarry is run to 
earth. The title is program note 
enough. 

When hearing more pretentious 
descriptive music by some such 
pioneers in this musical field as 
Berlioz or Lizst, or say something 
like the “Nutcracker Suite,” or 
the ‘“Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” 
needs have read the program 


notes attentively or else miss the | 


point of the tale being musically 
unfolded. In this latter case then 
the piece just sounds like music, 
albeit very good music, a quality 
often lacking in some of the ultra- 
modern descriptive pieces. 

Titles of a few of the better 
tunes popular in the contests and 
elsewhere were “Haste to the Wed- 
ding,” “Gary Owen,’ “Sailor’s 
Hornpipe,” “Larry O’Gaff,” “Devil’s 


Dream,” and “Paddy on the Turn-' 


pike.” 
Not so good musically but wide- 


ly popular over a long time were | 
“Turkey in the Straw,’ “Arkansas. 
“Trish Washerwoman,” | 


Traveler,” 
and “Pop Goes the Weazel.’ 


Some published collections con- 
tain as many as 1,000 tunes, all of 
which are quite short. Most can be) 


expressed in two page-width music 
staffs. 

It may be that today there are 
in the county some good violin 


players. But the Old Fiddler of, 


three score years ago and earlier 
is one with the lute-plucking trou- 
badour and the wandering minstrel 
with his harp, among the casual- 
ties of time and change—their name 


one | 
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| is Legion. During his heyday his 


contribution to the joy of living 
was large. He was at the peak of 
popularity when one day in 1877 
Edison heard a reproduction of his 
own voice reciting a nursery 
rhyme he had recorded on a cylin- 
der covered with tin foil. 

The event market the dawn of 


the Age of Canned and Piped-In 
Music. 





Springs Historical Society 
Flects Its Officers 


| Evan Miller was elected presi- 
dent of the Springs Historical So- 
ciety of the Casselman Valley, at 
a meeting held January 2. 


Other officers named were Jean 
Monn, first vice-president; S. Bow- 
man Thomas, second vice-presi- 
dent; Maude Smalley, recording 
secretary; George Yoder, treas- 
urer. A new office, corresponding 
| secretary, is being filled by Mrs. 
| George Yoder and Mrs. Earl Roda- 
| mer, 
| The board of directors includes 
'Floyd Bender, Mark Maust, Ralph 





| Miller and Roy Otto. Alta Schrock 
| continues to serve as executive di- 
| rector. 

The society also ratified the 
time of the 1961 Springs Home- 
coming and Folk festival. It will 
fail this year October 6 and 7. 
Folders announcing this date al- 
ready have been circulated through 
the Tri-state area. 

During January the first issue 
of the society’s new publication, 
The Casselman Chronicle, was cir- 
culated among members. It fea- 
tures the founding and history of 
the society to date, its constitu- 
tion, its charter membership and 
short biographies written in honor 
| of two officers who have died since 
the founding of the organization. 
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State And County | ishing of its county history, a 


| precedent already established else- 


Historical Societies | where throughout the nation. 


4 : Felix G. Robinson, one of the 
Hold Joint Meeting editors of this bulletin, represent- 
'ed the Garrett County Historical 


Forty representatives from «| Society at the meetings 


of Maryland’s county historical so- 
cieties attended the November 
joint meeting at the headquarters | P reston County 
of the Maryland Historical Society | * * - 
in Baltimore. Of epics yLListorical Society 
counties all but two have organ-; Harry Slawter, PCHS President, 
ized historical societies. Morning;|reports that during the past year 
and afternoon meetings were held,;the society has published a list 
together with a luncheon at the;of Preston County soldiers of 
nearby’ Stafford Hotel. World War II. This is an 84 page 
The Honorable George L. Rad-; mimeographed booklet and includ- 
cliffe, President of the Maryland!ed about 1500 names. Funds to 
Historical Society, presided over! meet the expense of publication 
the sessions in which James Fos-| were advanced by a member of 








ter, Director of the Society and the PCHS. Upwards of 100 copies 


| 





members of his staff participated.| were made, some to be offered 
A. Aubrey Bodine, famous photog-/|for sale to the public at $2 each. 
rapher of the Sunpapers, gave an/|In a listing of this scope it is pos- 
illustrated lecture, “Lens Over;sible some names were omitted. 
Maryland,” showing with it forty! Mr. Slawter will seek to get the 
pictures including one of an un-| list published in Preston County 
named Garrett County farmer.! newspapers, at the same time ask- 
Two of Mr. Bodine’s books of col-| ing persons who know of any om- 
lected art photographs picturing | missions to report them. 
Maryland scenes are available to During 1960 the society began 
patrons of Garrett County’s Ruth| work on the much bigger project 
Enlow Library and its Grantsville| of listing all Preston County 


branch. soldiers of all wars from the War 


Other speakers were Mrs. How-!of the Revolution to the present 
ard E. Jones, of the Chester Coun-| time. This has involved a vast ex- 


| ty (Pa.) Historical Society and); penditure of time and energy. The 


Morris Radoff, author of “Mary-| undertaking is nearing completion 
land Courthouses.” and if financial conditions permit 
Park W. T. Loy, Executive Secre-;it is hoped the list, originally 


| tary of the Maryland Civil War) planned for 400 pages, will be print- 
_ Centennial Commission, discussed 


ed during the current Civil War 
Centennial years. 

Preston County soldiers of the 
Civil War numbered around 1450 
for the Union, and a few who 
fought for the Confederacy. 


progress thus far made in prepara- 
tion for the Centennial observances, 
describing the Commission’s gen- 
eral policy and plans. 

C. A. Porter Hopkins of the 


arrest a eR 


Maryland Historical Society staff 0 
Suggested that each county should| Happy the people whose annals 
arrange for the writing and pub-iare tiresome. —Montesquieu 
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Family Reunions 





It is evident the interest of peo-| 
ple in local history has been stead- 
ily rising. As part of this interest 
they are becoming increasingly following families: 
family conscious, as witness the Ashby, Davis, Engle, Enlow, 
number of family reunions each; Gortner, Gnegy, Hinebaugh, Sav- 
season attended by some who0}age, Schaeffer, Slabaugh, Steyer, 
travel hundreds and in a few cases | Thayer. The price of each bulletin 
thousands of miles for the occa-‘is twenty-five cents, postpaid. 
sions. During the season of sikh IS a ek Pe EAP 
hundreds of people from elsewhere | - 
were drawn to Garrett County by | Gifts To GCHS 
these get-togethers. The list of, Surveying instruments used by 
families holding them is long. It Charles M. Miller are offered by 
includes the names of Ashby, | his daughter, Mrs. William Kuyen- 
Beckman, Beitzel, Bittinger, Bol-' dail, Sr., of Martinsburg. Charles 
yard, Butler, Callis, DeWitt, Davis,' M. Miller was land agent for Gen- 
Friend, Gaster, Glotfelty, Gnegy, | eral Joseph R. Anderson, whose 
Harman, Harvey-Wilson, Heckert, ‘land holdings east of Swanton were 
Hinebaugh, Johnson, Jordan, Kel-| very extensive. 
ley, Kitzmiller, Martin, McCabe,| Mary Isabel Love of Cincinnati 
McRobie, Merrill, Miller, More-}| has given copies of 1862 issues of 
land, Murphy, Orendorf, Rode-| Harper's Weekly, a copy of the 
heaver, Schrock, Sines, Sollars:| Philadelphia Times Union of May 
Sweitzer, Thomas, Virts, Weimer,| 29, 1861, and a Cincinnati Times 
Wilson-Harvey. ' Civil War supplement of 1866. 

A copy of the Maryland Journal 
and Baltimore Advertiser of Au- 
gust 20, 1773, has been loaned by 
Miss Nell Browning. It contains 








Forefathers of at least two of 
the listed families were residents 
of the area before the Revolution-| 
ary War. Others were counted in| 


the census of 1800 and still others | advertisements oR te anes 
in’ that of 1810. |for the apprehension of two run- 


= : away slaves and one white inden- 

The Harvey-Wilson reunion was} aes: ; 
; itured servant. Also George Wash- 
the 41st such annual event, andj. ke é 
é ington of Mount Yernon in Vir- 
that of the Beitzels the 22nd. hse E | 
iginia offers upon :noderate terms 
Captain Charles E. Hoye, Found-| and with a reasonable number of 
ing Father of the Garrett County | years rent—free twenty thousand 
Historical Society, wrote about 125) acres of land patented to him sit- 
brief histories of county area early | uated on the Ohio River between 
families. These were published in; the two Kanawhas, proposing to 
local newspapers. Some few ap-| divide the acreage into such suit- 
peared in early issues of this bul- able tenements as may be desired. 
letin which are not now obtainable.! Miss Browning also lends several 
However the secretary is pre-} Civil Wartime letters exchanged 
pared to furnish a limited number | between Lieut. R. T. Browning and 
of Glades Stars, each containing, a cousin, Richa>t Drane, of Mis- 

a story of one or another of the’ souri. 
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Garrett County #2 Crvil War 
By Ross C. Durst 


At the time of the Civil War, Garrett County had not yet come 
into existence, but was a part of Allegany County. For the sake of 
brevity, however, in this account it will be referred to as Garrett 
County. Except for the B. & O. R. R., there was little in the area of 
military value. Consequently, it escaped the loss and destruction 











Attending a picnic of Civil War veterans at Bittinger, circa 1900. Back 
row standing, left to right, Patterson Engle, Charles Hetrick, Henry 
Swauger, Thomas Henry Bittinger, George D. Kenner. Seated, Rev. J. 
B. Shoup, Tnomas B. Wiley, William Raley, Michael Custer, Noah Bit- 
tinger. 
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suffered by many communities. 
The county made a notable con- 
tribution to the war effort in the 
form of the food-stuff produced. 
Livestock, especially horses, were 
in great demand. They were 
needed for the cavalry, the ar- 
tillery and for the supply wagons. 
Her’ greatest contribution, of 
course, was the large number of 
her sturdy sons who went forth 
to serve in the various branches 
of the service. Most of them were 
volunteers, as the draft was not 
used until late in the war. 


The G. A. R. 


The Grand Army of the Re- 
public was organized in the win- 
ter of 1865. It was a patriotic, non- 
partisan organization. It was re- 
sponsible for the institution of 
Memorial Day and it originated 
the practice of placing American 
flags on the graves of servicemen. 
In its day it had a membership of 
nearly half a million. By the terms 
of the charter granted by Con- 
gress, it was to have no successor. 
Hence as the members died, the 
posts gradually closed and most 
of the records were lost. 


Sherman Post No. 11 at Friends- 
ville was one of the oldest in the 
state At one time it had a large 
membership as there was an un- 
usually large number of veterans 
in that area. Unfortunately, no 
records of the officers and mem- 
bers have been located. If any 
reader knows of the location of 
such records, The Garrett County 
Historical Society would appreci- 
ate hearing about them. It is 
known that at one time Benjamin 
Friend served as Senior Vice- 
Commander; George E. Bishoff 
was Adjutant and Leslie Friend 
was Chaplain. 

Crook Post No. 35 in Oakland 
was named in honor of Gen. 





George Crook. The only available 
roster of the post was printed in 
The Glades Star, June 30, 1949 and 
showed a membership of 63 with 
A. G. Sturgiss at Commander. The 
date of the list is not known. 
For many years, G.A.R. Encamp- 
ments were held at Mt. Lake 
Park in connection with the 
Chautauqua. Both Union and Con- 
federate veterans participated. 
More than half a century has 
passed since their last bugle call 
died away. Now they sleep peace- 
ably side by side in quiet little 
cemeteries over the land. All that 
remains for us is a haunting 
memory of an heroic tragedy. 


‘They Re awe 


The organization of the Poto- 
mac Home Brigade was begun in 
the western part of the state in 
August 1861 by the Hon. Francis 
Thomas, Member of Congress. 
Twenty years earlier he had been 
Garrett County’s only governor of 
Maryland. The Brigade consisted 
of the Ist., the 2nd. and the 3rd. 
Regiments Infantry and _  Cole’s 
Cavalry Regiment. The initial re- 
cruiting produced about 3000 men 
but during the war, about 7000 
men would serve in the brigade 
Mr. Thomas returned to Congress. 


The 2nd. and 3rd. Regiments 
seem to have been the choice of 
most Garrett County men, al- 
though a goodly number who 
could furnish their own _ horses, 
joined Cole’s Cavalry. This color- 
ful outfit rode 7000 miles and 
took part in about 80 engagements. 

In the battle of Gettysburg, the 
Ist. Regiment found itself pitted 


against the ist. Md. Regiment, 
Confederate. In the battle of 
Monocacy, the 3rd. Reg. fought 


side by side with the troops under 
Gen. Lew Wallace, author of 
Ben Hur. 
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Maryland Volunteers in the 
U. S. Navy 
The Navy’s vital part in winning 
the war has been generally over- 
looked because of the more 
dramatic land battles. Maryland 
contributed about 7000 men to the 
Navy and the Marine Corps but 
a comparatively small number 
were from Garrett County. 
U. S. Colored Troops, 
Maryland Volunteers 
Soon after the President’s Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, Mary- 
land began recruiting colored 
troops. This was done over the 
protests of Secretary of War Stan- 
ton who believed that only white 
troops should bear arms. Garrett 
contributed only a handful be- 
cause the colored population was 
small. 
Other State Regiments 
Garrett men enlisted wherever 
it was most convenient. In the 
southern part of the county, it 
was more convenient to join a 
West Virginia regiment than to 
travel all the way to Cumberland. 
Along the Pennsylvania border, 
many chose to enlist in one of the 
Pennsylvania regiments. Those 
choosing to join the Confederacy, 
found Virginia convenient and 
willing. Several descriptions of 
MecNeil’s Partisan Rangers have 
been printed in previous issues of 
The Star. At the close of the war, 
many Confederate records were 
lost or destroyed in fear of re- 
prisals. Some of the Southern 
states paid state pensions many 
years later. W. C. Buncutter was 
one Garrett County boy that re- 
ceived a pension from Virginia. 
Pensioners 
A Government report issued in 
1883 listed 30 men and 9 depend- 
ents for Garrett County as re- 
ceiving a government pension. Ap- 


—_—_« 


parently the Government was not 
as generous in those times as at 
present. Three of the pensioners 
received $1.00 per month. The 
average of the entire group was 
less than $6.00 per month. The 
top figure of $30.00 per month 
was awarded to Conrad Myers 
for an amputated right arm and 
a gun-shot wound in the right leg. 

The following widows’ were 
listed: Sarah Paugh, Oakland; Re- 
becca Hoopes, Oakland; Mary 
Bowman, Accident and Margaret 
J. Moon, Deer Park. Two mothers 
of veterans were Mary Waltz, 
Oakland and _ Harriett Frazee, 
Friendsville. Perhaps the _ real 
surprise was the fact that 3 widows 
of the War of 1812 were still re- 
ceiving pensions. They were Ma- 
linda Bray, Oakland; Eva Lee, 
Oakland and Delilah McCrobie, 
Swanton. 


What Was a Veteran? 

In Civil War time, a veteran 
was anyone who served out one 
enlistment, (regardless of length), 
and then re-enlisted. In the be- 
ginning, short enlistments were 
taken; 90 days and 100 days. Later 
this was increased to one year; 
finally to 3 years. Enlistments 
“For the duration of the War” 
were first used in World War I. 
In the Civil War, if a man’s en- 
listment ran out in the middle of 
a battle, he simply picked up his 
gear and went home. 


Substitutes 

When the Conscription Act was 
passed, late in the War, there was 
no provision for exemption of 
men with families. It did provide, 
however, that if a man could find 
a substitute, he would take the 
place of the draftee. A number 
of such cases turned up in our 
research. However, since the name 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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' the 


. . 4 . y 4 r : ' : 
Felix Robinson - Viola Broadwaie lin which the horse was indispen- 


The ;°°, General 


In Shakespeare’s “Richard IIT” 
there the oft-quoted phrase, 
“my kingdom for a horse.” Since 
the dawn of civilization until re- 
cent years mankind has depended 
on the horse as a beast of burden, 
a means of transport in times of 
peace and most essential in times 
of war. The Civil War was among 
last major military conflicts 


is 


| sable. And it was in this same war 


that 
W. Dwight Stover, Vernie Smouse, 


J. J. Walker, George K. Littman) 


and Lewis R. Jones. 
THE GLADES STAR 

Published quarterly by The Sac- 
iety at Oakland, Md. Entered as 
second-class matter March 12, 1942, 
at the Postoffice at Oakland, Mary- 
land, under the Act of August 24, 
1912. 


PRINTED by The Republican 
Press at the Sincell Building, | 
2nd Street, Oakland, Md. FOR 


SALE by the secretary and at! 
Single | 


the Ruth Enlow Librarv. 
copy June, 1961 issue, 50 cents; reg- 
ular price per copy, 25 cents. 

MEMBERSHIP: All persons in- 
terested in the Garrett County 
area are eligible to membership 
in the GCHS. 

The membership fee of $1.00, 
renewable annually, entitles the 
member to four issues of this quar- 
terly bulletin, The Glades Star. 

Members will please notify the 
secretary of changes of address. 

O 
CORRECTION 

The last two issues of The Glades 
Star were, through editorial over- 
sight, numbered incorrectly. This 
present issue is Vol. 3, Number 5. 





a horse of iron first began 
to take the place of the horse of 
flesh. 

This is a story about a General 


of the Union Army who had a 


| unique and difficult job. This job 


he executed thoroughly and with 
distinction. He was assigned the 


task of protecting the Iron Horse 


and its train of cars as it climbed 


/up and twisted around the Alle- 


gheny mountains. Because of the 
mountainous terrain and a negligi- 
ble population the Iron Horse was 
exposed to surprise attacks. This 
rugged country stretched from 
Grafton, W. Va., to Cumberland, 
Maryland. The General, with his 
mounted regiments, guarded the 


tracks and the trains between 
| these places. The horse was the 
fastest and most manueverable 





means of transport in a country 
where roads were very few and 
where it was necessary at times 
to move through a pathless wil- 
derness. An army operating even 
a half-mile from a railroad was 
dependent on horses for move- 
ment of troop, ordnance and sup- 
plies. This was the first place on 
the earth where the Iron Horse 
had crossed over a mountain. 

This Iron Horse of the Balti- 
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General Benjamin F. Kelley. Bas- 
relief likeness on bronze plaque 
mounted on his tombstone in Ar- 
lington Cemetery. 





more and Ohio Railroad had 
made it over the mountain exact- 
ly ten years before the war be- 
gan. In this way it had achieved 
economic unity between East and 
West, fulfiling the ambition of 
George Washington who sixty-five 
years earlier had planned a water 
route between the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers. But the cultural dis- 
unity between the tradesman of 
the North and the planter of the 
South arrested the process of uni- 
ty between East and West and 
almost destroyed the unity of the 
young nation by an unnecessary 
holocaust. 


The first action of the war cen- 
tered around the Iron Horse, the 
motive power of the very im- 
portant Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
The tracks of this railroad were 
technically in southern territory. 
They were below the Mason-Dixon 
Line. Maryland was the only state 
below this line that did not se- 
cede. She had too much at stake 





— 


in the Iron Horse. Civil War his- 
torians invariably underestimate 
the decisive strengths of Maryland, 
the new-born state of West Vir- 
ginia, and the railroad which they 
defended in behalf of the Union. 
From the outset of the war forces 
were converging here in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains that gave shape 
to the final outcome. 


In this first test of strength 
Colonel Benjamin F. Kelley, then 
04 years old, led Union troops to 
victory at Philippi on June 3, 1861. 
He was almost mortally wounded 
by a bullet through the lung dur- 
ing the onset. His military skill 
and judgment brought him a 
prompt promotion to the rank of 
Brigadier General. Physically he 
was hard as nails and in six weeks 
was able to mount his horse and 
personally supervise the deploy- 
ment of cavalry «nd infantry along 
the railroad line for its protec- 
tion. 


Matters had worsened in the 
Pctomac Valley and Kelley was 
ordered to Harper’s Ferry. There 
in early 1861 Stonewall Jackson 
had destroyed two railroad bridges, 
at the same time dumping a new 
locomotive into the river. He de- 
stroyed 42 engines and 305 cars 
at Martinsburg. He moved four 
engines over dirt roads from Win- 
chester to Staunton, a distance of 
20 miles. Ten bigger locomotives 
were moved from Martinsburg to 
Strasburg, 38 miles. When the 
engines were stripped of all re- 
movable parts they were placed 
on trucks especially built for the 
purpose and drawn by forty-horse 
teams. 

Benjamin F. Kelley’s assignment 
was to prevent such destruction 
and pilfering of costly Iron Horses. 

To accomplish it he had to rely 
largely upon the faithful and gal- 
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lant horse of flesh and _ blood. 


Thus he became our Two-Horse 


General. 


As the war progressed it was 
not only the Iron Horse that was 
at a premium, but dependable 
horse flesh became scarce. During 
the campaigns of 1864 the Union 
army lost 40,000 horses and mules 
due to disease, malnutrition, and 
battle casualties. 
aged 500 a day. General Kelley 
knew that horse-drawn transpor- 


tation was to be a decisive factor | 


in winning the war. He once said 
that at no time did he have suf- 
ficient horses with which to de- 
fend the Iron Horse. He 


December of 1863 he acquired the 
Swan Meadows property near 
Gortner, six hundred acres in the 
Cherry Creek glades, 
lished his Horse Farm, where 
broken-down army horses’ were 
rehabiliated by an easy life and 
munching of the succulent grass. 
It is because of this Horse Farm 
that the story of the Two-Horse 
General has special interest to 
the readers of the Glades Star’s 
Centennial Issue. 


Broken down horses removed 
from the battlefields were put in 
freight and express cars and 
hauled up the mountain by the 
Iron Horse, 


tion in the Shenandoah Valley. 
The tired old horses were removed 
from the trains at Oakland, Mary- 
land. If they could walk the four 
miles to Swan Meadows they 
stood a good chance to recover. 
In this way many were restored 
to health. But many of the horses 
were too far gone. In later years 
a huge pile of bones was found 


This loss aver-'| 


cast | 
around for means of replenishing | 
the fast-dwindlhmg supply. In late | 


and estab- | 


which was the re-| 
versal of “Stonewall” Jackson’s ac- | 








| Kelley’s 


on a corner of the farm. Mr. 
Daniel Lichty, who has lived there 


for many years, says “there were 
tons and tons of bones in the 
pile.’ Not too many years ago 
one would often stumble across 
the skeleton of a horse when 
walking through the woods. 


After the war General Kelley 
spent much of his time at his 
mountain home, Swan Meadows. 
He was born in the mountains of 
New Hampshire in 1807, and died 
in the mountains of Maryland in 


| 1891. His last resting place is in 


the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton. where one of the very im- 
posing monuments is to. the 
memory of the Two-Horse Gen- 
eral. It was a gift of men who 
fought in his command, the De- 
partment of West Virginia. 


Kelley’s four sons became Union 
army officers. His two daughters 
married officers, the husband of 


'one being Brigadier General J. C. 


Sullivan, who served in General 
command during much 
of the war. 


During and since the Civil War 


‘the historian has focused atten- 


tion on the ‘limelight generals,’ 
those who carried the ball. Gen- 
neral Kelley was, in theatrical 
parlance, a General of the sup- 
porting cast, a hard-working and 
conscientous soldier who early in 
the war was given a difficult and 
highly-specialized assignment, the 


mountains. In the main he dis- 
charged his duty well, if not 
spectacularly. 


Although he was not a native of 
Garrett County, he was for 28 


years a part time resident and 
property owner. Thus we claim 
him as our most distinguished 


| veteran of the Civil War. 
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The War In This Section 


By Captain Charles E. Hoye 


During the War Between the 
States, 1861-1865, no battles were 
fought 
County, Maryland, but twice the 
Confederate troops invaded this 
territory. 

The burning of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad shops at Pied- 
mont, and the attempt to destroy 
the railroad bridge crossing the 
Potomac River at Bloomington, in 
Garrett county, by McNeill’s Rang- 
ers on May 6, 1864, was recently 
described by Lenora W. Wood in 
The Republican. 

The following account of the 
raid through Western Virginia and 
Garrett county, Maryland, in 1863, 
has been compiled chiefly from 
the official report of General Wil- 
liam E. Jones, commanding the 
Confederate forces engaged. 

The primary object of the Con- 
federates in this raid was the 
destruction of bridges and other- 
wise crippling of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, which was of 
great importance to the Federal 
troops and supplies. 

In April, 1863, General Jones, 
with his whole available force, 
marched from his camp at Lacy 
Spring, Rockingham county, Va., 
to Moorefield, W. Va. When the 
expedition reached the South 
Branch, heavy rains had raised 
the waters of that stream so that 
a detour of twenty-five miles by 
Petersburg was necessary. Sending 
his infantry and artillery back to 
the valley, General Jones advanced 
rapidly with cavalry only toward 
Oakland and Rowlesburg. Green- 
land Gap, near Petersburg, was 
occupied by Federal troops. The 


in what is now Garrett 


Confederates charged them, and 
after a spirited resistance, the 
Federals surrendered. Next morn- 
ing the Confederates reached the 
Northwestern Turnpike (now U. S. 
Route 50) at Mt. Storm, and rode 
west on that road, crossing the 
North Branch of the Potomac 
River at Gormania, after which 
they burned the turnpike bridge 
at that place. 


Colonel A. W. Harman was sent 
thru Ryan’s Glade from Gormania 
to Oakland with the Twelfth Vir- 
ginia cavalry, Brown’s Maryland 
battalion of cavalry and John H. 
MecNeill’s company of Partisan 
Rangers. Captain E. H. McDonald, 
with a squadron of the Eleventh 
Virginia cavalry, crossed the river 
at Kitzmiller and marched to Alta- 
mont, where he destroyed some 
railroad property, then hurried 
toward Oakland. 

Colonel Harman’s Report 

“On the night of the 26th (April) 
I moved in the direction of Oak- 
land and reached Oakland at 11:00 
a. m.; surprised and captured a 
company of 57 men, with two com- 
missioned officers, and paroled 
them. Destroyed a railroad bridge 
east of town and the railroad and 
turnpike bridges over the Youghio- 
gheny River; also a train of cars 
at Cranberry Summit (now Terra 
Alta). I captured the guard (15 
men) and paroled them with 20 
citizens. From here I moved to 
Kingwood and Morgantown, which 
places I took without opposition. 
The suspension bridge over Cheat 
River was destroyed on the turn- 
pike.” 

General Jones wrote, that, but 
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for the delay at Greenland Gap his/} mont, camping from 9 p. m. until 
troops would have captured aj1l a.m. At Fairmont the Confed- 
train at Oakland filled mostly with| erates attacked from both sides 
Union officers. of the river and after a moderate 
From the North Branch at Gor-|resistance 260 Federal _ soldiers 
mania General Jones marched west! surrendered. Scarcely were the 
over the Northwestern Turnpik2| prisoners’ arms stacked before a 
with his main force to Cheat River, | train loaded with Federal artillery 
arriving there about 2:00 p. m.,| and infantry from Grafton arrived, 
Sunday, April 26. Having captured | attacked the Confederates and 
the pickets and learning there was | tried to recover the railroad bridge. 
a garrison of only 300 men at|They were driven back by the 
Rowlesburg, troops of the 6th, 7th} Rebels. The Confederates then pro- 
and 11th Virginia Cavalry attacked | ceeded to destroy the magnificent, 
the town and railroad bridges, | three-span iron bridge over the 
while Jones remained at the turn-! Monongahela, which tumbled into 
pike bridge across Cheat River.| the river soon after dark. 
Both attacks failed. | Leaving their wounded in the 
Finding his command without | hands of friends in Fairmont, the 
forage for his horses after thirty- | Confederates marched toward 
six hours of forced marching, Gen-| Clarksburg, but learning that a 
eral Jones abandoned the attempt / strong Federal garrison was there. 
to capture Rowlesburg, and, after|they captured Bridgeport, five 
a few hours of night marching|miles east, and the next day, 
found a scanty supply of forage} gathering horses and cattle on the 
and went into camp. i way, arrived at Philippi, and on 
Next morning, moving on Evans-| May 2nd joined General Imboden 
ville, corn was secured for the/|at Buckhannon. From there Im- 
horses and meat rations for the! boden marched south, while Jones 
men. Late in the evening of April} and his hard-riding cavalry moved 
27th a courier brought the infor-| against the Northwestern Railroad 
mation that Lieut. C. H. Vandiver | toward Parkersburg. 
and a party of eight men had cap-| They captured Cairo and de- 
tured Independence and a home|stroyed three bridges, ruined the 
guard of 20 men. A force was|oil plant at Oilton, then rejoined 
thrown at once into Independence |General Imboden’s command at 
and the two-span bridge near that|Summersville, after which they 
place destroyed. The whole com-| marched by easy stages “home- 
mand crossed the railroad about) ward” to the Valley of Virginia. 
dark, going north, and finding for- 
age about midnight, went into 
camp. At daylight, Col. Harman 
arrived at the camp, “bringing the 
first tidings of his and McDonald’s 
success at Oakland and Altamont.” 
On April 28th the whole com- 
mand marched on Morgantown, 
arriving at about noon. Here the 
army rested until dark, when the 
line of march was taken for Fair- 


In closing his report headed 
“Near Harrisonburg, Va., May 26, 
1863,” to General Robert E. Lee, 
General Jones summarizes the re- 
sults of his raid as follows: 

“In thirty days we marched near- 
ly 700 miles; we killed from 25 to 
30 of the enemy; wounded probably 
three time as many; captured near- 
ly 700 prisoners, 2 trains of cars: 
burned 16 railroad bridges and one 
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tunnel; 150,000 barrels of _ oil, 
many engines and a large number 
of boats, tanks and barrels; bring- 
ing home with us about 1,000 cat- 
tle and probably 1,200 horses. Our 
entire loss was ten killed and 42 
wounded; the missing not exceed- 
ing fifteen. 

“My orders were in all cases to 
respect private property, irrespec- 
tive of the politics and part taken 
in the war by owners. Horses and 
supplies were to be taken indis- 
criminately. One or two. stores 
were plundered.” 

General Lee’s Endorsement 

In his endorsement on Jones’ re- 
port, General Lee wrote: 

“The expedition under General 
Jones appears to have been con- 
ducted with commendable - skill 
and vigor, and was productive of 
beneficial results. The injury in- 
flicted on the enemy was serious 
and we will doubtless be induced 
to keep troops to guard the rail- 
road who might be otherwise em- 
ployed against us. General. Jones 
displayed sagacity and boldness in 
his plans, and was well supported 
by the courage and fortitude of 
his officers and men.” 

Fort Pendleton Built 

We note here that after Jones’ 
raid, Oakland was again garrisoned 
by Federal soldiers and Fort 
Pendleton was built. This fort was 
on a hill commanding the bridge 
across the North Branch of the 
Potomac River at Gormania and 
the important Northwestern Turn- 
pike. 

The Rebels At Altamont 

Colonel Lomax, of the 11th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, in his report says: 

“We reached the top of the Alle- 
gheny, where Captains McDonald 
and Dangerfield were detached 
with their companies. This: squad- 
ron proceeded on the Northwest- 





ern Road in the direction of New 
Creek Depot (Keyser) and struck 
the B. & O. railroad at Wilson’s 
Station, 15 miles west of Piedmont, 
cutting the telegraph wires at this 
point. They followed the railroad 
in the direction of Oakland, de- 
stroying the railroad in. several 
places and burning some small 
bridges and a water station. At 
Altamont they captured an engine 
and train, which in order to de- 
stroy it, was. steamed up, and 
through mistake on the part of one 
of the men, was started up the 
road, but was subsequently recap- 
tured by Colonel Harmon.” 

We undestand this squadron 
crossed the North Branch at Kitz- 
miller and marched thence to Wil- 
ison’s, 

Traveling west toward Oakland, 
the rebels stopped at the farm of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Friend and looked 
in the barn, but found only one 
horse with a sore back, so they 
left the horse and rode to the 
Blackburn farm from where Mrs. 
Friend’s mare was taken from a 
pasture field. A colt belongong to 
Mrs. Friend’s son, Elijah Hoye, was 
left in the field. Elijah Hoye, now 
91 years of age,.says he saw about 
25 mounted rebels pass his 
mother’s farm near Altamont. 

Incidents of Jones’ Raid 

We have been unable to find any 
official Federal report of this raid 
and, in truth, there appears to 
have been little of credit to the 
Union officers to report outside of 
the gallant defense of Greenland 
Gap by Captain Wallace and the 
successful resistance at Rowles- 


burg. 


Oakland was at that time garri- 
soned by Co. “O”, of the 6th West 
Virginia, a Preston county com- 
pany, commanded by Captain 
Godwin,: of Kingwood. The Fed- 
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erals were completely surprised 
and offered no resistance. Two 
soldiers of Co. “O” were Cornelius 
Johnson and Solomon Sines, both 
of whom later resided at Sang Run. 


Johnson was on guard at the 
Totten farm on the road leading 
south from Oakland, over which 
Captain Harman led his men into 
town. Johnson fired at the rebels, 
then ran through the field toward 
town, but a trooper jumped his 
horse over the fence, caught John- 
son and brought him into town on 
his horse, a prisoner. 

As the Confederate advance 
party came into town it met Peter 
Helbig the baker, near his house 
across the Little Yough. A soldier 
ordered Helbig to halt, but the 
baker—rather recklessly—threw a 
handful of gravel into the trooper’s 
face, then ran into the bakeshop 
by his house and hid himself in 
the oven. 

The Confederates rode into Oak- 
land at 11:00 a. m., Sunday, April 
26th. The previous evening they 
had been delayed by the Federal 
resistance at Greenland Gap. Why 
did no one ride ahead of them to 


Oakland and warn the Federal | 


garrison? We do not know. 


land the Federals are said to have 
been attending church services, 
which then began at 10:00 a. m. 
Others were hunting groundhogs. 


The picket, Private Johnson, ap-| 


pears to have fired the only shot. 
The Rebels quietly but swiftly 
rounded up 57 men and the two 
officers of Co. “O” at the houses 
in which they were quartered or 
where they were lounging on the 
streets. 

There was some hurried hiding 
of money or other valuables by 
the people of the town, but private 
residences were not molested. 





' unable 


(14 years, 
When the enemy arrived at Oak- | 





Church services were not inter- 
rupted, but when the worshippers 
came out they found the town in 
possession of Col. Harman’s men. 
Considering the surprise and the 
large number of the enemy, the 
Federal soldiers cannot be blamed 
for making no resistance. 
Oakland Station Seized 


One of the first points in Oak- 
land seized by the Confederates 
was the railroad station and the 
telegraph office, which was im- 
mediately put out of commission. 
A squadron of troops hurried down 
the railroad to the bridge across 
the Youghiogheny where it sur- 
prised and captured the guard, 
then burned the bridge. Solomon 
Sines, one of the bridge guards, 
said that he and a companion were 
off duty but in sight of the bridge. 
When they saw the rebels ride up, 
to reach their muskets, 
they hastily “went fishing” down 
the river and were not captured. 

Once secure in the town, the 
Confederates seized forage for 
their animals, took food for them- 
selves from hotels and stores, ate 
their dinner and rested awhile. 

George D. White, then a boy of 
saw the Rebels come 
into town. His father operated the 
Rowan White Hotel on Second 
street where the Nally building is 
now located. While the uninvited 
guests were helping themselves to 
the food in the hotel, Mrs. White, 
his mother, saw her roan mare 
among the horses tied outside. The 
marauders had taken the anima! 
from the Frazee farm, near Table 
Rock. Mrs. White pleaded for her 
horse and an officer ordered it re- 
turned to her, but when the column 
marched away the roan mare was 
taken along. 

Before leaving town the Federal 
muskets were destroyed and the 





prisoners were paroled, i. e., they 
were left in Oakland after signing 
a pledge not to serve again during 
the war until regularly exchanged 
for Confederate prisoners. 


Leave Oakland Happy 


Refreshed and happy over their 
easy victory, Colonel Harman and 
his men soon marched to Terra 
Alta. The road then went west on 
Liberty street and crossed the Little 
Yough just below town. The 
bridge there they burned after 
crossing. Capt. McDonald’s squad- 
ron appears to have arrived from 
Altamont, and to have joined Har- 
man before he left Oakland. 

Newspaper Report Inaccurate 

In 1863 Oakland had no news- 
paper and the accounts of Jones’ 
raid, published in the Baltimore 
papers, are inaccurate and incom- 
plete. The Baltimore Sun of May 
2 said: “Rev. R. V. Dodge, of 
Wheeling, captured at Oakland by 
the rebels, arrived yesterday morn- 
ing; says he was courteously 
treated by the rebels though sub- 
jected to examination and pretty 
closely questioned. They informed 
him that their forces at Oakland 
were 800; that 1,500 had gone to 
Rowlesburg and that their entire 
cavalry force was 3,000 strong.” 

On May 4th, the Sun said: “The 
Confederates have retired from the 
line of the B. & O.; President Gar- 
rett is pushing repairs rapidly. 
The road is intact to Fairmont, 
bridges and other injuries having 
been repaired.” 

Daniel E. Offutt’s sawmill on the 
Yough River above the railroad 
bridge soon provided timbers for 
this and other bridges which had 
been destroyed. 

Many interesting stories of this 
Sunday raid by the Confederates 
thru our county are told by old 
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residents who were young people 
seventy-four years ago. 

The Groundhog Company 

The Federal garrison, Co. “O’ 
was not popular in the Oakland 
neighborhood, due in part to its 
apparent lack of vigilance and 
spirit when Col. Harman and his 
troopers came to town. 

The people joking referred to 
it as “The Groundhog Company.” 
Being from Preston county, the 
men composing the unit were na- 
turally good hunters of this modest 
animal and fond of its meat, but 
it was the Saucer incident that 
appears to have been responsible 
for the nickname. 

Before the capture of Oakland, 
so the story goes, there were in 
Co. “O”, then stationed in the 
town, Private Asbury (Dad) Mc- 
Crobie and Lieutenant Saucer. 
McCrobie was a large, good na- 
tured soldier, and Lieut. Saucer 
had a habit of “picking” on him. 
One day Saucer, McCrobie and 
others were hunting groundhogs. 
The lieutenant made some insulting 
remark or proposa: and McCrobic 
struck him on the head with a 
mattock he was carrying. 

Lieutenant Saucer died from thé 
effects of the terrific blow. Mc- 
Crobie was tried by a court martial, 
but, in view of the provocation, 
he was not punished. 

The Browning Mare “Baldy” 

Abel Browning, who resides on 
the Jacob Baker farm north of 
Oakland, which, in 1863, was 
owned by his father, John L. 
Browning, states that a small party 
of Jones’ raiders, apparently well 
acquainted with the county, came 
as far north as Deep Creek. 

They commandeered two horses 
from Samuel Specht’s saw mill on 
Cherry Creek; two from Patrick 
Hamill and three from the Brown- 
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ing farm. Two of the party spent 
Sunday night at Mr. Browning’s 
house;:: Next morning, while they 
were eating breakfast his daugh- 
ter, Maria Louise, quietly went out, 
mounted her white-faced mare. 
“Baldy,” and rode her to a field 
on Roman Nose Mountain, where 
the horse and girl remained hid- 
den until evening, long after. their 
guests had. departed from the 
Browning farm. 


At “Black Jack” Davis’ 

John (Black Jack) Davis lived 
on a farm near the White Church 
in Ryan’s Glade. Early on Sun- 
day morning part of Colonel Har- 
man’s column stopped at Black 
Jack’s house and demanded food 
for themselves and their horses. 
The daughters of Jack’s family 
served the men and the boys fed 
their horses. Jack had been 
warned that the rebels were on 
the march and had hidden his 
horses. | 

After breakfast the officer in 
command inquired the road to 
Oakland and Jack gave him di- 
rections, but the officer, noting 
Jack’s husky sons, ordered one 
of them to mount behind him and 
show the way. Old Jack became 
panic-stricken, fearing the Con- 
federates would carry the boy 
away to the South and slavery. 

“No,, no,” the cried. “Take any- 
thing I have but not my children. 
I will go with you and show you 
the road.” 

After some good-natured banter- 
ing, the soldiers rode away toward 
Oakland, leaving the Negroes in 
peace. . 


The Raiders At Aurora 
Jacob Beachy was a boy of ten 
when Jones’ raiders came to the 
home of his father, Daniel Beachy. 
at Aurora. The following account 
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of the raid in the Aurora com- 
munity was written by his sister, 
Miss Fannie Beachy. 

On a Sunday ‘morning in April, 
1863, thelittle Amish congregation 
was to meet at the Joseph Slabach 
house, now the Simon Swartzen- 
truber place. The minister, Daniel 
Beachy, and two other members, 
C. Petersheim and Peter Schrock, 
were on their way from Aurora 
to this meeting, all on horseback. 
Confederate soldiers were strag- 
gled along the Northwestern Turn- 
pike upon which they traveled, but 
when the three men had nearly 
reached the Maryland line th2 
regiment in line of march so filled 
the road the men drew their 
horses aside awaiting opportunity 
to pass. Presently an under-offi- 
cer approached Mr. Beachy and 
said, “Dismount, I must have this 
horse,’ to which Mr. Beachy re- 
plied that he couldn’t spare his 
horse and have no team for farm- 
ing. But after a little more parley- 
ing the officer unbuckled the sad- 
die-girths, saving that he had told 
him kindiy to yield his horse, and 
if he refused he must use force. 
Then Mr. Petersheim spoke up 
saying: “We people are on our 
way to chureh service and this 
man is our minister; how shall 
he get there.’ Immediately the 
soldier replied, “Why didn’t you 
tell us sooner? We never molest 
such people.” The girths were re- 
buckled and he let them go on 
their way to the meeting. 


As soon as they reached the 
Maryland line they took the Oak- 
land road, which was clear. 

Reaching Aurora, the soldiers de- 
manded entrance into the store 
owned by Mr. David Ridenour, 
which they emptied of about every- 
thing that could be eaten or worn. 

Soldiers scattered about in the 
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McNeill’s Raid 
By Lenora W. Wood 
Bloomington Bridge, that carries 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
across the Potomac River at a 
point where that railroad starts 
the ascent of the Alleghanies, two 
miles west of Piedmont, was built 

PY idol: 

It was during the War between 
the States that Bloomington Bridge 
became a span of great importance, 
coveted by both North and South, 
and in constant danger of being 
destroyed. Though a bit of cement 
covers up many of the old scars, 
even the holes made in the abut- 
ments by would-be wreckers, memo- 
ries and marks of the battle 
fought in the neighborhood of the 
bridge have not been erased, and 
are told in story and song by a 
few who fought and others who 
suffered from the fighting. 

Numerous small bridges had 
country, 
they could find, usually leaving the 
decrepit, worn-out beast he rode 
and mounting the farm horse he 
tock. This was done three times 
on that Sunday at the farm of 
Daniel Beachy. 

At Cheat River the soldiers did 
not take time to burn the bridge. 
so they hastily tore up the plank- 
ing of the floor and threw it into 
the river before going on. 

When these raiders came to Red 
House earlier on that Sunday 
morning and in the night, they 
sacked the home of the Swartzen- 
truber family, then living in the 
“red house,” eating up all thev 
could find and ordered the wom- 
en of the family to bake griddle 
cakes for hours and hours when 
the bread became exhausted. 





picking up any horses 


—» 


been destroyed; bridge number 21, 
near New Creek, the Patterson’s 
Creek and North Branch bridges, 
end the South Branch bridge near 
Romney; but the important job of 
destroying Bloomington bridge, and 
the burning of the machine shops 
at Piedmont, was assigned to Cap- 
tain John Hanson McNeill, and the 
intrepid Rangers whose names 
were “Firebrands” to Federal 
generals, but “Saviours of Mercy’ 
to the South Branch and Potomac 
valleys. 

Captain McNeill, with sixty-one 
Cavalry set out from the Shenan- 
doah valley for this purpose, on 
May 3, 1864. Leaving Old Fields, in 
Hardy county soon after dark, they 
traveled all night, taking cover in 
the deep woods between Patter- 
son’s Creek and Mill Run during 
the day. The second night they 
made their way through Knobley 
mountain, by Doll’s Gap, and over 
a narrow path to the top of Alle- 
ghany mountains on the Northwest- 
ern turnpike, crossed the pike and 
following Elk Garden road a short 
distance to the intersection of the 
road leading to Piedmont and 
Bloomington, reaching Blooming- 
ton at day-break on the morning 
of May 6, (1864). 

Confederates Stop Train 

Searcely had they reached the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad at 
Bloomington when a train loaded 
with horses was passing. Captain 
McNeill ordered it stopped, but 
the engineer threw open the throt- 
tle and ran through at full speed. 
The Captain of the Rangers was 
not accustomed to having his or- 
ders disobeyed and was furious at 
seeing this prize escape. He was 
more successful, however, with the 
engineer of the train going east 
which soon followed. The train 
stopped and the engineer ordered 
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was halted and the crew ordered 
to detach the engine, and to take 
Lieutenant Dolan and two others 
on it to Piedmont, two miles dis- 
tant, with a flag of truce to de- 
mand the surrender of the guard. 

All telegraph wires were hastily 
cut; and Captain John T. Peerce 
with ten men (Charles Wilkins, 
John Lynn, George W. Allen, Wm. 
Pool, Benjamine Woodring, George 
Little, James W. Crawford, John 
Overman, Wayne Cosner- and 
Peter Devecmon), were left to 
guard the bridge and given orders 
to stop all trains while McNeill 
and the rest of his men hastened 
into Piedmont to set fire to the 
shops. 


But the telegraph wires had not 
been cut in time to prevent some 
quick-witted messenger from noti- 
fying the Federal forces at New 
Creek, five miles away, and at 
Oakland, where a passenger train, 
loaded with United States troops 
on their way to the east, stood on 
the tracks. Searcely had the smoke 
end flames from the burning shops 
confirmed the report that MeNeill’s 
Rangers had captured Piedmont, 
before troops were hurrying from 
New Creek, and the train loaded 
with soldiers had been dispatched 
from Oakland. 

Meanwhile Captain Peerce and 
the ten men stationed at the 
bridge had stopped two freight 
trains loaded with foodstuff and 
other supplies, and had greatly 
pleased the citizens by giving 
them permission to help themselves. 
This generous treatment, no doubt, 
accounted for the “tip” given 
Peerce, by a kind citizen “That 
the next train would be loaded 
with soldiers, and no time should 
be lost in making their escape.” 
Captain Peerce, in telling the story 
years later said, “Although I did 














not believe this report, I dis- 
mounted the men, putting the 
horses where they could easily be 
reached, and scattered them along 
the road to ascertain the facts as 
the train passed, myself remaining 
on my horse and occupying a street 
running at right angles with and 
above the railroad from which I 
could have a clear view of the 
train when stopped at the plat- 
form. I soon heard the signal for 


down brakes, followed shortly 
after the cry from my men, 
“loaded with soldiers.” I called 


at the top of my voice, “Mount 
your horses,” which was obeyed 
with alacrity, and we formed be- 
hind a house, around the corner 
of which I had a full view of the 
train. I could see there were two 
full ears of soldiers, and that they 
were fully armed and equipped; 
their guns sitting diagonally across 
the windows.” 

The first impluse of this little 


band of ten was to run and save 


themselves; but this would mean 
utter destruction to McNeill, and 
his small band of Rangers. The 
Federal troops from New Creek, 
perhaps a thousand strong, were 
marching on him from the east; 
the troops in the train were oc- 
cupying the narrow valley on the 
west, an impassable mountain bar- 
rier on the south and north branch 
of the Potomac and another impas- 
sable mountain on the north. Their 
destruction seemed inevitable. 
Ten Capture Train of Soldiers 
Captain Peerce says, “I do not 
profess to having any of that kind 
of bravery which would endanger 
my own life and the lives of those 
associated with me, but I knew 
that MecNeill’s only chance lay in 
my charging that train and cap- 
turing those soldiers before thev 
could be informed as to our num- 
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bers. In a twinkle of an eye, I 
was upon them. I passed the rear 
of the train to get to the plat- 
form. I first met Samuel Gill, the 
conductor, who at my _ request 
pointed to the Captain in com- 
mand, standing on the rear end 
of the car. I dashed my horse up- 
on the platform, and with my 
pistol at his breast, demanded his 
surrender. I shall never forget the 
bravery he displayed in his cool, 
deliberate answer, ‘My God, it’s 
hard to be gobbled up in this way, 
but I have no alternative; I have 
no ammunition.’ I ordered him to 
bring his men out, to which some- 
one added, “leave your guns in- 


side,’ and the order was im- 
mediately obeyed.” Seeing that 
the Captain had surrendered in 


good faith, Peerce’s men were tak- 
ing all possible means to keep up 
the deception. Charley Wilkins, a 
brave little fellow from Baltimore, 
rushed up on the patform on the 
opposite side from Peerce calling 
back at the top of his voice to 
some imaginary command, to send 
up Company F and Company G, 
making enough noise and confusion 
for ten companies. The men were 
ordered to fall into line as they 
left the cars, and a messenger was 
sent post-haste to Captain McNeill 
informing him that one hundred 
prisoners had been taken captive 
and there was nobody to guard 
them. 


The rear car of the train was 
occupied by citizens, mostly ladies, 
who were, of course. greatly 
frightened. Captain Peerce, dis- 
covering this, rode up to one of 
the windows and informed them 
that the train had been captured 
by Southern soldiers—men who 
were gentlemen before they were 
soldiers, and that no lady need 
feel the slightest alarm. The 
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Veterans’ Tall Tales 


by Marion B. Leary 

Men condemned to death have 
been known to speak in jesting 
vein to the executioner. Soldiers 
in all wars although facing the 
prospect of death and enduring 
hardship and privation have in- 
dulged their humorous bent be- 
tween battles and perhaps some- 





soldiers were marcked under guard 
of four or five men to the Vir- 
ginia side of the river where they 
were met by Captain McNeill and 
his men, who came up at full 
speed, greatly elated over the cap- 
ture. 


Federal Forces Arrive 
After burning the trains and 
paroling prisoners, Captain Mc- 
Neill began preparation for 


wrecking the railroad bridge. A 
small detachment had set to work 
on the abutments, and the entire 
troop had been ordered to dis- 
mount and make quick work of 
the wrecking when the forces from 
New Creek (now Keyser) arrived 
and opened a furious fire of artil- 
lery and infantry from the Mary- 
land side. There was a stampede. 
The Rangers knew that their only 
escape lay in a hasty retreat. 

For more than a mile the Mc- 
Neill Rangers were exposed to this 
artillery fire, which, strange to say, 
did them no damage except the 
killing and the wounding of a few 
horses. 

Piedmont Residents Killed 

But citizens of Hampshire Hill, 
the most thickly settled residential 
section of Piedmont, were in the 
direct line of battle, and several 
were killed and injured, among 
them a young lady and three chil- 
dren. 
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times even during the fury of 
deadly strife. Some of the mirth- 
inciting anecdotes recounted by 
veterans of the Civil War are 
remembered by people still liv- 
ing. 

My father, William Lewis Leary 
of the 1st Maryland Cavalry Regi- 
ment, was an inveterate joker 
and story teller. During his de- 
clining years he enjoyed swapping 
reminiscences with other aging 
veterans. At times he would re- 
peat to his young children some 
of the yarns and jokes bandied 
about between the old _ soldiers 
when they foregathered. I recall 
how we enjoyed his tales when 
we were very young. I still re- 
member some and indeed they 
seem funny to this day although 
the humor is entirely different 
than the kind that today incites 
mirth. 


One concerned a recruit who 
complained to his captain about 
the quality of the bread ration. 


“You're hard to please,” the cap- 
tain said, “think of the soldiers 
at Valley Forge. They’d have 
eaten it without complaint.” 

“Yes, sir,’ the soldier answered, 
“but it was fresh then.” 

The colonel of a regiment was 
told by a friend that it was being 
rumored about the camp that his 
(the colonel’s) children had not 
been baptised. He asked the of- 
ficer to authorize him to circulate 
a denial. To this the colonel re- 
plied, “I’m sorry to say the rumor 
is correct. I have no children.” 

General George Crook often 
visited Oakland and sometimes 
attended meetings of the Grand 
Army of the Republic Post named 
in his honor. The famous Civil 
War commander’ and _é$ Indian 
Fighter was during his lighter 
moments an accomplished racon- 











teur. He cited a few humorous 
nicknames bestowed upon officers 
by men of their own commands. 
One, “Mudwall,” was given Con- 
federate Colonel William L. Jack- 
son in contradistinction to the 
nickname of the other more fam- 
ous “Stonewell.” Crook himself 
had been given a nickname by the 
piains Indian, “Grey Fox.’ He 
didn’t like it, he said, as it made 
him remember an ancient proverb: 
a fox grows grey but never grows 
honest. 


When Crook marched eastward 
from Lewisburg, W. Va., in the 
summer of 1864 to join General 
Hunter in the Shenandoah Valley 
his force met with some opposi- 
tion from ‘“Mudwall” Jackson’s 
small command. 


During that March two men were 
detailed to catch some _ strayed 
mules which had wandered away 
among the thinly-settled and re- 
mote mountain fastnesses. They 
followed the trail up a long 
wooded ravine several miles and 
emerged into a small claring in 
the woods in which was an iso- 
lated cabin. A very old woman 
was sunning herself on a bench 
before the door. The _ soldiers 
idled a few minutes exchanging 
small talk. 

“We hope you're cheering for 
Uncle Abe, Auntie,’ one soldier 
said. 

“Uncle Abe? Who you mean?” 

“Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States,’ the soldier 
answered. 

“Why—haint Gineral Washing- 
ton president?” she asked. 

“Dear me, no,” the man said, 
“he’s been dead these sixty odd 
years.” 

“Land Sakes” she exclaimed. 
She got to her feet and hobbled 
toward the door calling to her 
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daughter within, “Sally—Sally— ~Ah, ™ General ;Lee said, “I 
Gineral Washington’s dead ”’ thought so.” 


In some of the yarns the humor 
was in grotesque exaggeration in 
the vein of the Paul Bunyan tall 
tales or those of Baron Mun- 
chausen. 


One veteran boasted humorous- 
ly of his own prowess in battle. 
Once, he said, at a moment when 
the Union Army was threatened 
with crushing defeat a staff of- 
ficer rushed up to General Grant. 

“General’, he exclaimed, “the 
enemy are around in force on 
our flank and our center is giv- 
ing way. What are your orders?” 

The general thought a moment. 

“Send for Solomon Sines,” he 
said. 

Sol Sines, the hero of the yarn, 
was recounting it in the _ first 
person. In due time he came and 
by personal heroism turned de- 
feat into victory. The Yankees 
triumphed, the enemy was in re- 
treat, and the field was strewn 
with their fallen. As Sol sat on 
a fallen tree to rest after his 
Herculean exertions General 
Grant approached. 

“See here, Sines,’ the general 
said,” you’ve carried things en- 
tirely too far. I only wanted you 
to save the army. But you’ve gone 
and turned the field into sham- 
bles.” 

One day in battle General Lee 
took note of a Yankee _ soldier 
who fought with the bravery and 
gallantry of a Richard of the 
Lion’s Heart. The general turned 
to an aide. 

“Can you tell me,’ he asked, 
“Who is that brave young soldier 
among those people who wreaks 
such havoc in our ranks?” 

The officer leveled his glass a 
moment. 

“Sir,” he said, “it is Sol Sines.” 


eee ee 


At the end of a march a regi- 
ment encamped in a big field 
and an officer posted pickets. 
One soldier was ordered to go to 
the end of the field and take post 
on the opposite side of the road. 
The man, a German not long in 
this country, had language diffi- 
culties. Later the officer making 
his rounds found the picket on 
the side of the road not as or- 
dered. He gave the man a mili- 
tary dressing down, and the lad 
in halting English sought to ex- 
plain. He had indeed crossed to 
the other side but there becom- 
ing uncertain had asked a passing 
cavalryman which was the op- 
posite side of the road. The 
trooper directed him to whence 
he had came and accordingly he 
had taken his post there. 


A very popular cavalry officer 
was being tried by court martial 
for drunkenness. Among the wit- 
nesses was his orderly. The court, 
anxious to give the officer every 
chance, put several questions to 
this witness with a view or bring- 
ing out any facts that might be in 
the accused’s favor. When the 
orderly said that the major, on 
going to bed, had expressed a wish 
to be called early, the members 


of the court were _ distinctly 
pleased. 

A man who gave special in- 
structions to be called early 


could not—surely—they argued to 
themselves—have been drunk. 
Hoping to bring out favorable par- 
ticulars, the judge advocate put 
a further question. 

“And why did the major wish 
to be called early?” he asked. 

“He told me it was because he 
was to be Queen of the May” same 
the answer. 
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Bushwackers 


E. R. O’Donnell 

Compared to many other sec- 
tions of the nation during the 
violent years of the Civil War 
this area was a quiet backwash, a 
snug harbor outside of which 
raged the fury of a _ destructive 
tempest. During the four years of 
bitter internecine strife this was 
border territory, but only a short 
distance away from the no-man’s 
land alternately over-ran by the 
contending armed hosts. Never- 
theless the lives of border coun- 
try people were sometimes dis- 
rupted by the excursions and 
alarms incident to. proximity to 
the arenas of combat. 


Besides the raids made by or- 
ganized cavalry with legitimate 
military objectives there were dep- 
redations by small mounted 
groups called bushwhackers. They 
were interested solely in plunder 
and entirely unconcerned with the 
noble and elevated ideals elo- 
quently and frequently proclaimed 
during the decades preceding the 
war by the most gifted and pol- 
ished orators of the two stctions. 

In the settlement of differences 
of opinion \the democratic pro- 
cesses had been set aside and 
North and South had drawn the 
sword. 

All along the border country, 
which extended from the seaboard 
to the Mississippi River and be- 
yond it, men with the natural 
bent of thugs and hoodlums seized 
upon. the opportunity. They then 
plundered and despoiled defense- 
less people, their motivation be- 
ing 


entirely unrelated to any 
Cause, either that of the North 
or South. 
After the big Confederate 








cavalry movement of April 1863 
Union cavalry patrols ranged back 
and forth along the Northwestern 
Turnpike to give notice to any 
Confederate military movement 
and also to prevent the incur- 
sions of bushwhackers. These 
gentry made themselves obnoxious 
on both sides of the long border 
and were heartily despised by both 
civilian and military people. Much 
Union military effort that could 
have been better directed toward 
prosecuting the war had to be 
employed in the suppression of 
the bushwhackers. 


Despite this watchfulness groups 
of raiders, armed and mounted, 
occasionally filtered through the 
Union defense by way of disused 
trails and paths over the wooded 
mountains. 


Several farmers of the Ryan’s 
Glade section were despoiled of 
horses, which because of the 
equine mortality during the war 
from overwork, scant feeding, and 
improper care were badly needed 
in the South. Nearly any horse 
that could walk commanded a high 
price, but in Confederate cur- 
rency which in 1865 was to de- 
preciate in value to six cents to 
the dollar, much less than collec- 
tors give today for bills in good 
condition. The ready market for 
horses incited many a bushwhacker 
raid. 


Chisholm’s grist mill near the 
mouth of Glade Run was several 
times raided. Grain and other for- 
age were needed for their horses. 
in those days oats or other sus- 
tenance for animals was no less 
essential to locomotion than gaso- 
line now is. Union cavalry patrols 
also visited Chisholm’s frequently. 
The grain taken was paid for in 
greenbacks or in an order on the 
quartermaster which in due time 
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would be honored. 


Jacob Swartzentruber, of the 
Red House section, was stripped 
bare by a party of bushwhackers 
and entirely despoiled of horses 


and cattle, provisions, clothing, 
everything the marauders could 
earry away. Mr. Swartzentruber 


abandoned his farm and removed 
to Pennsylvania, but after the war 
returned to the Garrett County 
area. 


At the farm of Jacob Kitzmiller, 
who lived along Abrams Creek 
not far from the village of Kitz- 
miller four men attired in odds 
and ends of Confederate uniforms 
suddenly appeared and with drawn 
guns demanded money. Upon their 
demand being stoutly refused 
they took Mr. Kitzmiller outside 
with their revolvers jammed into 
his ribs. They tied a noose around 
Kitzmiller’s neck, throwing the 
rope’s end over the arching limb 
of a tree. They alternately raised 
and lowered Mr. Kitzmiller by 
hauling on the rope, thus seeking 
to extort from him by torture the 
whereabouts of his money. This 
continued until their victim fainted. 
When Mr. Kitzmiller regained con- 
sciousness the miscreants again 
tortured him during nearly an 
hour but still he continued in his 
defiance. They then desisted and 
binding him to a tree rode away 
While this was transpiring Mr. 
Kitzmiller’s daughter, Susan, re- 
moved the money from its custo- 
mary place and ran into the woods 
unobserved by the bandits. 


Two Union deserters from a 
Pennsylvania regiment employed 
theatrical effects and trappings in 
attempting a bushwhacking coup 
at Accident. They attired them- 
in Confederate 


selves uniforms 


and bluffed the townspeople into 








believing they were of a Con- 
federate regiment encamped just 
south of the town, which would 
march through the next morning. 
Apprehending rough treatment by 
the supposed nearby overwhelm- 
ing force of soldiery the citizens 
offered no resistance when the 
make believe Rebels proceeded to 
requisition fifteen horses from the 
neighborhood people and _ help 
themselves to all they fancied 
from the merchant’s goods. But 
before they made off with the 
loot a man of the neighborhood 
rode in from the southward. The 
hoax becoming exposed an armed 
and mounted posse was quickly 
formed, led by men of the Glot- 
felty family. A flight and pursuit 
ensued. Many shots fired by the 
aroused and angry citizens missed 
their marks. One bushwhacker, 
about to be overtaken, abandoned 
his horse and escaped into the 
woods. The other, mounted on a 
fleet steed, one stolen from Sam 
Specht, outdistanced his pursuers. 
However he was captured next 
day, handcuffed, and turned over 
to the military authorities in Cum- 
berland. Soon thereafter Rebel 
cavalry forces commanded by 
Colonel G. W. Imboden occupied 
the town briefly. They broke open 
the prison and the bushwhacker 
disappeared from the scene. After 
this inglorious beginning of a 
career, had the bushwhackers at a 
later time met the hangman he 
would doubtless have regretted 
this liberation as over-early. 


O 


Fully armed, a soldier carried 
about seven pounds of ammuni- 
tion. His cartridge pouch contained 
40 rounds, and an .additional 60 
rounds might be carried in the 
pockets if an extensive battle was 
anticipated. 
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Jones’ Raid e e e Its Aims and Results 


By Ruth and Iret Ashby 

One of the first things the Con- 
federacy did, after the war had 
started, was to send an army into 
northwestern Virginia. Their mis- 
sion was to try and win those coun- 
ties of Virginia for the Confederate 
cause, as well as to gain control of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
If they could not do this then they 
must destroy the railroad wherever 
they could. 


The Union recognized the im- 


portance of keeping this line of. 


suppiy in their own hands. Troops 
were sent to Grafton as soon as 
possible, to stop the Confederate 
acmy and hold the railroad at all 
costs. 

Many hotly contested skirmishes 
were fought before July, 1861, 
when the last of the Confederate 
troops, pursued by Union forces, 
menaged to escape across nearby 
Preston County and the southern 
part of Garrett County to safety 
farther south. 

The Union was now in possession 
of the railroad, but every bridge, 
and other things considered im- 


portant, must be kept under con- | 


stant military guard. 

Along this single track line 
across the mountains were many 
bridges—large and small. The one 
the South wished to destroy most 
of all was the 100 ft. high iron 
trestle across the Tray Run gorge, 
about two miles west of Rowles- 
burg, where the railroad clings to 
the mountainside above Cheat 
River. Its destruction could stop 
transportation indefinitely. The 
bridge at Rowlesburg was also on 
their list. 

Garrett County, too, had an im- 
portant bridge. It was the one 











which crossed the Youghiogheny 
just west of Oakland. This military 
objective, and other lesser ones, 
brought about the sight one young 
soldier saw on a Sunday morning 
April 26, 1863. 

Cornelius Johnson had _ been 
posted at the edge of Oakland, as 
picket, by Company “O,” Sixth 
West Virginia Infantry. His post 
was along one of the several roads 
leading into the town. He consid- 
ered his picket duty a lonely dull 
job until he happened to glance 
out the valley. The road was full 
of mounted men riding swiftly to- 
ward him. They were Confederates. 

How they got there so suddenly 
and unannounced he did not know. 
Why they were there he did know. 
Company “O” was in Oakland to 
guard the railroad and take care 
of just such an emergency as was 
bearing down upon them. 

What could one lone Union sol- 
dier do in such a situation? He 
was scared, but scared or not he 
had a duty to perform before his 
trembling legs got him away from 
there. He must warn the soldiers 
in Oakland that something was 
wrong. He raised his gun and fired 
a warning shot over the heads of 
the approaching riders before tak- 
ing to his heels across the nearby 
field, towards the shelter of the 
woods. 

One of the mounted men dropped 
out of the column and gave chase 
to the fleeing picket. When Cor- 
nelius realized he was being fol- 
lowed he ran faster. The Confed- 
erate took a shot at his flying feet 
with his cap and ball pistol. The 
shot tore the heel off one boot but 
he ran on. He ran until his pur- 
suer yelled at him: 
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Cornelius fired a warning shot.——Drawing by Gayle Prentice. 


“Drop that gun and stop you 
Yankee ... Stop or Ill kill you!” 

Cornelius stopped, threw down 
his gun and at the rider’s command 
got on the horse behind him. He 
was not scared now; he was very 
angry. He was not used to being 
called such a name without a fight. 

This was an awkward situation so 
he refused to talk to his captor. 

Not until they were in Oakland 
did he learn why he had heard no 
gunfire. The raid had been carried 
out so quickly that his comrades 
had had no chance to rally against 
such overpowering numbers. There 
was nothing to do but surrender. 
The soldiers were disarmed and 
paroled. 

The story of Cornelius Johnson 
was related to us by his son, the 
late Athey Johnson. 

By 1863 the South was in need 
of many things which they must 
have to carry on the war. Early in 
the year General Lee sent an order | 
to his leaders to get ‘an expedition | 


on the way north as soon as roads 
and streams would permit. He 
needed supplies for a campaign he 
was planning. He would like to 
have the trestle, along Cheat River, 
destroyed, but if this wasn’t pos- 
sible then the wooden bridges at 
Oakland and Rowlesburg must be 
burned ‘and horses, cattle and men 
brought back. He needed all three. 

The leaders in western Virginia 
assembled to plan a raid. The raid 
would be within the C. S. A. mili- 
tary department commanded by 
Major General Samuel Jones, so 
he was present. 

Present, also, were General John 
D. Imboden, General William E. 
Jones, Colonel Asher W. Harman, 
Major Ridgeley Brown and Cap- 
tain John H. McNeill. The latter 
numbered among his’ Partisan 
Rangers several recruits from Gar- 
rett County and Preston County. 
These men knew all the roads and 
mountain trails and could have led 
their group to any objective by the 
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shortest and safest way. Knowing 
this, McNeill had made plans for a 
quick move against the trestle and 
bridge along Cheat River. His plan 
to use mechanics, with proper 
tools, and dismantle the iron tres- 
tle met the approval of higher-ups 
but when he tried to get the plan 
in operation he was defeated by 
red tape. 


These leaders considered many 
plans before they found one that 
all could agree upon. Imboden was 
to go by way of Beverly, to Graf- 
ton, to attack the Union forces 
there and destroy as much of the 
railroad as possible. General Wm. 
E. Jones, Colonel Harman, Major 
Brown and Captain McNeill would 
follow the Northwestern Turnpike, 
burn the bridges at Oakland and 
Rowlesburg, destroy the trestle if 
possible and meet Imboden in Graf- 
ton. 


Unforeseen things happened to 
slow them up after they finally got 
started. High waters made long 
detours necessary. A hard fighting 
Union garrison at Greenland Gap 
kept them for four hours before 
surrendering, but at last they 
reached the Northwestern Turn- 
pike and headed west. 


Early in the morning of April 26 
the raiders crossed the Potomac 
and entered Garrett County at 
present day Gorman. We know for 
sure that part of the raiders were 
detached there and sent along the 
road through Ryan’s Glade. Tradi- 
tion bears out the fact that a farm- 
to-farm warning system was work- 
ing well that morning. 


Rachel Olive Harvey remembered 
and told her children how she, her 
sister Huldah and Florence Fitz- 
water, grabbed their new red cali- 
co dresses and followed her father, 
Nathaniel B. Harvey, as he hur- 


riedly got his stock into the woods 
and out of sight. 


Colonel Harman, Major Brown 
and Captain McNeill detached 
from the main body were to take 
their men—destroy telegraph lines 
and burn all railroad bridges, and 
wagon bridges, at Oakland before 
proceeding to Terra Alta and King- 
wood. 


It is pretty certain the raiders 
split up and entered Oakland by 
different roads. There was no 
warning. Their sudden appearance 
paralyzed both citizen and soldier. 
Many of both were on their way to 
church. Those in uniform were 
taken prisoner and then paroled. 


A Confederate officer relates that 
several Federal soldiers were taken 
on the streets as they accompanied 
their ladies to church. With the 
coolness of veterans they ac- 
quiesced to their fate; but not so 
much can be said of their com- 
panions. It fell to the lot of a pious 
Confederate trooper to make 
prisoner the escort of one of the 
sharpest-tongued of the ladies. She 
protested vehemently. As the Con- 
federate reported his prisoner, his 
comrades shook with laughter. 
“Please God,” he retorted, “I have 
never heard a woman talk that way 
before.” 


The wooden bridges were burned 
and telegraph lines cut before the 
raiders went on their way west. 


The strength and suddenness of 
the raid brought consternation to 
the North, but soldiers guarding 
the bridges along the railroad were 
victorious at Rowlesburg, and the 
bridge and lofty trestle were still 
standing. There were other bridges 
destroyed and transportation held 
up for awhile, but the raiders were 
most successful in the amount of 
supplies they took back south. 
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Episodes Of Confederate 
Cavalry Raids Of 1863 


Patience W. Grant 

Raids by the Confederate caval- 
ry or by mounted irregular parti- 
san bands were always secretly 
planned and rapidly executed— 
that is rapidly for times when 
the fastest overland travel, other 
than by railroad, was on horse- 
back. Although Union commanders 
had the advantage of railroads 
for quick troop movements to 
threatened points, they were often 
taken by surprise as in the case 
of Jones’ raid. 


However sometimes it happened 
that private individuals got timely 
warning through some “grapevine” 
or other, of an impending raid. 

Isaac Thompson in his excel- 
lent book, “My Pioneer Grand- 
mother,” related that Katie Thomp- 
son, of Ryan’s Glade, hearing in 
some manner of the approach of 
the Confederate raiders had time 
to send her best horses to a 
wooded ravine, about a quarter of 
a mile from the farm house. The 
sides of this ravine were cliffs 
with over-hanging rocks. She had 
a load of hay thrown over the 
cliff, and while the raiders were 
nearby, fed the horses herself 
to keep them quiet—thus saving 
them from confiscation. 


The Thompsons’ 








had a large} 


| Upon his return they went to the 


| garden to get the buried gold. In 
broad daylight every square foot 
of ground looked like any other. 
She could not tell exactly where 
the hoard was buried, but by dint 
of digging in the most likely 
places they unearthed the treasure. 
No. 2 

The people of the small town of 
Oakland had not the benefit of 
any mysterious “grapevine” warn- 
ing. After riding through Ryan’s 
Glade the same force that had 


| been to Thompson’s suddenly ap- 


peared in Oakland. While the main 
body came rapidly into the town 
ja detachment pulled up at the 
home of Alexander MaclInnes, at 
ithe eastern end of the small com- 
munity. Mr. MaclInnes, an artist, 
was a native of Scotland and still 
a British subject. An officer dis- 
{mounted and opening the wicket 
gate, between two tall pines, came 
into the yard. Mr. MacInnes, who 
was on the porch, stiffened in 
anger. In defiant and peremptory 
tones he ordered, “Get off my 
property sir. I am a British sub- 
ject and I shall appeal to her 
Majesty the Queen.” The road out- 
side the yard was filled with Con- 
federate troops who upon hearing 
the defiance in the voice of Mr. 
MacInnes began to stir angrily. 
The officer held up his hand to 
quiet them. 


This was a time when the con- 





sum of money in gold in the! fegerate government still enter- 
house, $3,000, which they gathered | tained hopes of recognition by 
together for a payment on their| Great Britain. Hence the authori- 
1100 acre farm bought from the| ties at Richmond were treading 
Bruce family. During the night| with caution, aware of the sensi- 
before the Rebels came she buried | tiveness of her Majesty’s govern- 
the treasure in the garden, which | ment to offenses committed against 


had just been plowed and _ har- 
rowed. 

Mr. Thompson had not been at 
home when all this took place. 


;country. Commanders 





in this 
of troops 
were under strict instructions to 
be prudent in this respect. 


British subjects living 
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The officer drew a note book | capture of a freight train at Alta- 


from his pocket and examined its 
pages. “I know who you are, sir”, 
he said. “You are Mr. MaclInnes. I 
have your name. You may rest 
assured that you and your prop- 
erty will not be disturbed.’ Upon 
this the tension relaxed. The of- 
ficer said he was tired and asked 
Mr. 
few minutes. To this Mr. MacIn- 
nes assented and then courtously 
invited him to have tea. 








mont was briefly mentioned. The 
crew was taken off, the locomo- 
tive uncoupled, from the train, the 
throttle opened. The _ Rebels 
thought that by the time the 
engine reached the Youghiogeny 
River, 11 miles distant, the wooden 
bridge would have been burned. 


MacInnes if he might rest a| They expected that the locomo- 


tive would then plunge down a 
steep bank and into the stream 
twenty feet below the track level. 


While tea and Scotch baleen te it transpired a detachment of 
were being served, Mr. MacInnes | Harman’s force had indeed burned 
proceeded to read the Rebel a the bridge after overawing and 
lecture on the principles involved | Making prisoners of a small squad 
in waging guerilla warfare aimed |0°f guards posted there for its de- 
at the destruction of an estab-/fense. But the Rebels at Alta- 
lished government. A tape record- | mont knew little of steam engines 
ing of that discourse—had there | and had left in operation the 
been at that time the means of ;Pump style injector which re- 
making one would be of absorbing |Plenched the water in the boiler. 
interest to us today. The British; This soon overflowed the boiler, 
Government had by peaceful and water getting into the cylinders. 
democratic measures abolished | fogether with this, the steam pres- 
slavery a half century before|Sure was reduced. All of this 
these events transpired. But now | S8radually slowed the speed of the 
on this side of the ocean people |crewless locomotive, so that by 
of one section would not consider|the time it reached the river it 





the prospect that a democratic 
majority at a time in the future, 
would decide upon the abolition 
of slavery. The people of that 
section had taken recourse to 
arms and the nation was present- 
ly being drenched with blood. 
After resting a short time—the 
officer had made no comment on 
the views as expressed by Mr. 
MacInnes—he thanked his host 
and took his leave after again 
assuring him there would be no 
molestation of him or his property. 
With his command he then re- 
joined the larger force already in 
occupation of the town. 


No. 3 
In Captain Hoye’s story of the 


was barely moving. The front drive 
wheel (no pony trucks then) went 
off the end of the track at the 
burned bridge. This put a strain 
on the connecting rods and 


| brought the engine to a stop. In 


a day or two railroad wrecking 
crews had restored it to service. 
Within five days the burned 
wooden bridge had been rebuilt 
and trains were using it. This un- 
usual speed was made possible 
by the proximity of a sawmill 
operated by Daniel E. Offutt, 
which quickly supplied the heavy 
material needed. 


Meanwhile Harman’s main force 


was in occupation of Oakland. The 
crewless locomotive, wheezing 


1863 Confederate cavalry raid, the (and lumbering through the town 
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occasioned excitement among the 
men. They knew that three Union 
Infantry regiments plus a battery 
of artillery were posted at New 
Creek (Keyser) and Cumberland, 
and that steam was kept up on 
a locomotive so that at any time 
Union troops could be hurried to 
some threatened point. But they 
had expected that the companies 
at Altamont would have damaged 
the railroad to such an extent that 
it would make impossible for hours 
the moving of trains’ bringing 
these troops to the scene. 


During the occupation of the 
town of Oakland no violence was 
suffered by the townspeople and 
no private dweilings were molested. 
However some of the officers and 
soldiers appeared at houses ask- 
ing in polite terms for food. They 
offered Confederate bills (already 
depreciated in value and eventu- 
ally to be nearly worthless) in 
payment. No housewife refused as 
the Rebels were well-mannered. 
Several came to the home of Mrs. 
Rebecca Baker, who lived near 
the deep railroad cut where the 
Ray Teets’ garage now _ stands. 
She was the wife of Peter Baker, 
one of the first burgesses of the 
town of Oakland. 


Before sitting down, one of the 
officers laid his unsheathed sabre 
on a table. During the meal some 
noise near the house startled the 
men, alerting them to _ possible 
danger. The noise was that made 
by the crewless locomotive puff- 
ing and snorting through the near- 
by railroad cut. All jumped hasti- 
ly up and seized their weapons. 
The sabre was drawn hurriedly 
across the varnished table top 
leaving a scratch about nine inches 
long. A grandson, of Mrs. Baker’s, 
John M. Jarboe, retired banker 
of Oakland, has this table, a 





‘ 
,rare and beautiful Sheration piece 


and a highly-prized item among 
noteworthy collection of 
antiques. The table came to his 
moth Mrs. Virginia Baker Jar- 
| 


4 
LS 


boe, daughter of Rebecca and 
Peter Baker. 


Across the “Deep Cut” and 
twenty yards from the Baker home 
was a millinery store operated by 
Mrs. Davis, whose son Harry 
Davis continued in the _ busi- 
ness during many years. Confeder- 
ate soldiers visited the establish- 
ment, taking hat trimmings and or- 
naments and offering paper bills in 
payment. It was at a time when 
shortages of many kinds had de- 
veloped in the Southland. The 
soldiers were thinking of sweet- 
hearts and wives. Many years 
later a grandson of Mrs. Davis 
disposed of the few remaining 
items from the once flourishing 
millinery store. Among them was 
a fine ostrich plume of white. 
Mr. Davis remembered a family 
story that came down from his 
grandmother. The young Confed- 
erate soidiers had declined to take 
the plume, beautiful though it was, 
declaring that they be d- - - - if 
any blankety-blank Yankees would 
see them showing the white 
(feather! ! ! 








O 


The muzzle loading rifle could 
be loaded at the rate of about 
three times a minute. Its maximum 
range was about 1,000 yards. 

O 

When the Union cavalrymen be- 
gan using the Spencer 7 shot re- 
peating carbine in 1864, the Con- 
| federate riders complained bitterly 
that Northern troopers “loaded on 
Sunday and fired all week.” 

-—_———_——__—__—_ 0 

The First Minnesota Infantry at 

‘Gettysburg lost 82% of its men. 
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Fort Pendleton 2» w. w Price 


A covered wooden bridge rest- 
ing on cut-stone piers carried the 
Northwestern turnpike across the 
North Branch of the Potomac 
river from Virginia into Maryland 
when the Civil War began in 1861. 
On the eastern shore of the 
stream the turnpike passed the 
combined store and _ stagecoach 
postoffice building owned and 
operated by Jacob Shaffer, or 
Schaeffer, crossed the bridge and 
passed North Branch, which 1s 
now called Gorman, in Garrett 
County, Maryland. 

The commanders of the Con- 
federate and Union armies con- 
sidered this point important 
enough to fortify. There, on the 
land of Philip Pendleton, the Con- 
federate forces started building a 


FORT 
PENOLETON 


ERECTED i861 


GORMAN, MARYLAND BRS 


log fort on the hilltop to the west 
of and overlooking the river cross- 
ing. The site of the fort was to 
the northeast of and on the op- 
posite side of the turnpike from 
the home of Philip Pendleton. 
After the Union army, under Mc- 
Ciellan and Rosecrans defeated 
the forces under Confederate 
General Garnett, in July of 1861, 
the United States Army took pos- 
session of the land and property 
of Philip Pendleton and finished 
the fort where the rebels had 
started it. They also excavated an 
extensive layout of trenches be- 
tween the fort and the North 
Branch river. Evidences of these 
old trenches can still be found 
immediately opposite the village 
of Gormania, West Virginia. 





Fort Pendleton, erected in 1861.-Drawing by Harland C. Bittinger. 
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I present here the contents Of 


a claim made by Philip Pendleton 
against the United States govern- 
ment for the possession of his 
land. It is an authentic account 1! 
obtained through government ar- 
chives of what happened to this 
farmer there along the turnpike 
in Allegany County, now Garrett 
County, Maryland. 

Pendleton’s claim was sent by 
his lawyer, I. W. Denver, Esq., to 
the Quartermaster General, War 
Department, Washington, under 
date of January 27, 1871. The Army 
officials assigned a government 
claim agent, Madson Sallade, to 
investigate the Pendleton claim. 
The Sallade report embodies the 
information in Pendleton’s original 
claim and more, which is the rea- 
son I offer it here as follows: 


“This claim is instituted against 
the Government for the recovery | 
of the sum of $49,250, alleged to 
be due the claimant for the use 
and occupation of his property 
by the U. S. Army for the quarter: | 
master stores taken from him for! 
use of the Army. | 





The claimant in the above aes 





tions sufficient for thirty or fourty 
horses and cows, with a carriage 
(house) attached and a Distillery 
just completed, also a neat and 
comfortable church, capable of 
accommodating about two  hun- 
dred persons. 

This property was taken posses- 
sion of by United States troops 
some time in July, 1861. Between 
the 10th and 23rd of July, 1961, 
Gen. William S. Rosecrans ordered 
from time to time, the 17th Indi- 
ana, 4th, 6th and 8th Ohio Regi- 


ments of Volunteers and Howes 
Battery of Regulars and other 
troops to construct the Field 


works known as “Fort Pendleton” 
and to occupy the same as well 
as the other buildings situated up- 
on the property of said Pendleton. 

It is very clearly shown by the 
evidence furnshed that the quar- 
ters for the troops within the 
walls of the Fort were constructed 
of materials obtained principally 
from the houses of various kinds 
upon the place, which were dis- 
mantled and torn down for the 
sake of the materials. 


It also appears that the con- 


Philip Pendleton is the owner of struction of the Fort was under 
a large tract of land situate in|the immediate supervision of Ist 
Allegany County, Maryland about | Lieut. Nicholas Bowen, Topograph- 
ten miles south of the town of!ic Engineers, and Lieut. W. E. 
Oakland. Said tract contains 1452| Merril, Corps of Engineers, who 


acres, three hundred acres of 
which were under fence and in 
a high state of cultivation, the resi- 
due heavily clothed in timber of 
the most valuable kinds, consist- 
ing of wild Cherry, Beech, Sugar 
and other maples, white and red 
oak. 

The improvements consisted of 
a large dwelling house containing 
ten rooms with all the necessary 
outbuildings, a lodging house con- 
taining four rooms, two _ tenant 
houses, a barn with accommoda- 


were ordered by the Department 
Commander to construct the same. 


The dwelling house from which 
materials were obtained is almost 
if not totally ruined, a mere 
wreck. The same may be said 
of the lodging house. The two 
tenant houses and barn and car- 
riage house were totally destroyed 
and the materials taken to the 
Fort and used in the construction 
of quarters. 


From the church which had 
been recently erected were taken 
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the flooring, weather boarding, 
pews, doors, windows, stoves, etc., 
and also used in the quarters 
within the Fort. The distillery was 
also dismantled and all the ma- 
terials that could be carried away 
were used as above stated. 


All the fencing on the property 
was taken and used for building 
purposes and for fuel by the 
troops. Assuming the number of 
rails (30,000) to be correct and 
this I am inclined to think is the 
fact, as I was informed by one of 
the neighbors, a reliable man, 
that there were between five and 
six miles of fencing—the price 
charged is excceedingly low—Al- 
lowing one hundred rails to the 
cord—there some 300 cords of 
seasoned wood which at that time 
I am informed was worth $3 a 
cord, which would make the fenc- 
ing destroyed amount to $900— 
whereas but $300 is charged. 


My examination satified me that 
the estimate of the number of 
acres of timber cut down is cor- 
rect. Judging from the stumps re- 
maining, and the woods adjoin- 
ing, this timber was of fine quali- 
ty and well worth the charge made 
viz, $20 per acre. 


I find from the evidence that 
the price charged for the furni- 
ture taken and used by the troops 
is reasonable and just. 

I made an examination of the 
land records of Allegany County, 
Md., at Cumberland, Md., and 
there found that on the 24th day 
of May 1853, William W. Seaton 
and Sarah W. Seaton his wife, of 
Washington, D. C., conveyed to 
Philip Pendlton the tract of land 
called “Winston” lying in Allegany 
County, Md., and containing 14523 
Acres, for the consideration of $7,- 
823.8714. 

From the tax collector I learned 





| that this property was in the year 


1866 assessed at $7122. This amount 
I was informed by the collector, 
represents half the value of the 
property. Taking these facts into 
consideration I think that the 
amount charged for rent is too 
high and would recommend that 
10% of the full value of the prop- 
erty would be ample remunera- 
tion for rent. Say 10 per cent. of 
$15,000. I would therefore respect- 
fully recommend that claimant’s 


|acecount be stated as follows: For 


rent of property from July 25th, 
1861 to May 25, 1865...3 years and 
ten months at $1500 per annum... 
$5750. Cost of repairs to dwelling 
house...$3500. Repairs to lodging 
house...$500. Repairs to tenant 
houses...$1000. Repairs to distil- 
lery...$500. Repairs to barn and 
carriage house...$1500. Repairs to 
Church...$600. Timber, 150 acres 
at $20 per...$3000. Rails, 30,000 at 
$10 per thousand...$300. Furniture 
taken and used...$500. One horse 
tee lLO0e LOtalon. Sli.co0: 

Claimant was loyal to the U. 
States during the rebellion. Re- 
spectfully submitted (Signed) 
Madison Sallade.” 


The Quartermaster General re- 
ceived a recommendation with the 
above report from his Depot 
Quartermaster, Captain Wm. My- 
ers, U.S.A., that the claim be paid. 
Captain Myers added the key 
statement that determined so often 
if such a claim would be paid: 
“Claimant was loyal....” 


In a previous article on Fort 
Pendleton, Glade Star Vol. 2, 
June, 1959, the writer covered 
some other aspects of this site in 
Garrett County where the Civil 
War left still some faint marks of 
its passing. There are many per- 
sonal aspects of Philip Pendle- 
ton’s relationship with the Union 
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The Ante-Bellum Years 


By Dennis T. Rasche 


Whenever men met during the esa debates, John Brown’s 
decade before the outbreak of the/raid. And many people were 
Civil War questions violently agi-|reading “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
tating the nation were sure to be} No newspaper was published in 
topics of discussion: slavery and/the area until after the war’s end. 
abolition, secession and anti-seces-; Before that the local citizenry de- 
sion, State Sovereignty and Union,| pended for their news (and for 
anti-coercion and coercion. Else-! pre-cooked opinions) on Cumber- 
where torrents of fiery eloquence !land’s four weekly newspapers, 
incited debates over these differ-| with some few taking a Baltimore 
ences of opinion and stirred up a/or Pittsburgh daily. Some sub- 
witch’s cauldron of angry passions, scribed to the Atlantic Monthly, 
venomous hatreds, sometimes Host Harpers: and Leslie’s Illustrated 
lence. Portentous and ominous ae ine capac One telegraph office 
vetopments were like the lightning | was maintained by the Baltimore 
flashes and sullen mutterings that and Ohio Railroad at Oakland. All 
herald a gathering storm. In this in all the facilities for keeping 
area there was intense interest and| abreast of the news were ample, 
heated argument but with a leaven-| albeit much slower than today’s. 
ing of moderation. Among the news distributors and 
News of each exciting event or'formers of public opinion was 
development trod upon the heels| The Alleganian, established in 1820. 
of a preceding one. During the! Vigorously outspoken in support 
1850’s there was the Fugitive Slave | cf the Southern cause during the 
law, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the/yvears of mounting tensions and 
Dred Scott decision, the Lincoln-|rising passions, its office and 

















Army and of the activity of the|til January 15, 1862, during the 
soldiers in that locality that make | first year of the Civil War. It was 
rather interesting reading, but| .ooted then and -regarrisoned 
have no overall significance in the one 
Civil Wat. | have not yet been after the Jones raid in 1863. The 
able to authenticate the payment!fort proved of no importance in 
by the United States of the claim ! the overall operations of the war. 
that Philip Pendlton presented.!In fact Fort Pendleton was an ex- 
The investigator reduced the or-|} ample of labor and funds wasted. 
iginal claim by $23,000. It may be, This is typical of many phases of 
that Pendlton was lucky if he|military§ activity, which appear 
finally got his money. However|only after the business of war is 
this may have ended, it seems that} over. Circumstances might have 
“Winston” never brought much|proved this western Maryland 
happiness and prosperity to Mr.| post of great importance for it 
Pendlton and his wife and family. ! stood guard alongside an important 
Fort Pendlton was occupied by | route of travel and communica- 
a garrison from August, 1861, un-/| tion. 
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printing plant were wrecked by a/| Revolutionary War who lived along 
pro-Union mob in August, 1861.| the Braddock Road, stipulated in 
The other Cumberland papers|his will that his nine slaves were 
leaned strongly toward the Union.'to have their freedom when each 

Until the fury of the tempest! reached the age of forty. His execu- 
actually burst, area residents clung! tors were enjoined that until then 
to the hope that sanity would pre- 'none were to be sold to buyers 
vail and the clash of arms be|who -night take them outside the 
averted. We of today are in aj|limits of Allegany County. He 
somewhat analogous position, what | didn’t want them “sold down the 
with some world crisis or other|river.’ Illustrating Coddington’s 
erupting weekly or monthly any- humane feelings was a stipulation 
where on earth, each threatening | “my black boy, Nelson, being like- 
to spark the most cataclysmic of |ly to go blind from the disease of 
all wars. 'the eyes, I do hereby make it 

Slavery had been tried in the| obligatory ... to take care of and 
area, but itv.was found to be un-| Provide jfor” his” healtheandscom- 
profitable, the soil and climate not |f0rt . - . it is my will and desire 
favoring the growth of cotton, to- | that the children of my daughters 
bacco, or other crops in the culti-| shall share and share alike in his 
vation of which slave labor could|SUPport and maintenance during 


be employed to advantage. | his life.” | 
Earlier owners gave their mer- 


chandising instincts free play. A 
record of negroes sold down South 
is found in a bill of sale of Sept. 
14, 1818, wherein Jacob Hoffman 
and David Hoffman, Sr., sold to 
W. D. Baker of Adams County, 
Mississippi, for a total sum of 
$1385 “a mulatto boy named Fiole, 
aged 17 years, $650; a mulatto boy 
named James, aged 11, $420; a 


they were much less articulate. Ap- | feat SU nO Mate eam 
parently not one could deliver ae: . 

polished oration. Also inciuaed were “a mulatto 
woman and her children, to wit, 
mulatto girl named Maria, 5 years 
old, and one black boy, Charles, 2 
years.” 


: 

In the census of 1800 slaves num- | 
bered more than 8% of the total 
population. By 1860 they had di- 
minished percentagewise to less 
than 1.50%. Many had died, some 
had been manumitted, and these 
had not been replaced. Hence 
there were few slave owners and 

apparently these few did not share |: 

the impassioned feelings of their 
brethren of the deep South. Also 





Some families freed their slaves 
outright, among them the Hoyes: 
and McCartys. John McHenry 
manumitted his human chattels) 
and before the ink was dry on the Harriet and her children went 
required legal instrument hired ! for $700. The bill included a guar- 
them to work for wages. The will| @ntee “Which negroes I warrant to 
of Philip Bray provided freedom | the said Baker . .. sound in body, 
for five slaves, together with a|and slaves for life.” 
small plot of land for each and Alexander Smith, the _ biggest 
other valuables. Negro Bill got a! owner with 11, openly professed be- 
mare and a stud horse; Emily Ann | lief that the institution of slavery 
a cow and some clothing. Benja-| was an evil. His will provided that 
min Coddington, a veteron of the! one year after his death all his 
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slaves were to be manumitted on 
condition they “remove permanent- 
ly to Liberia in Africa, and such 
as remain shall continue and re- 
main slaves as heretofore.” 

After the enactment in 1850 of 
the Omnibus Bill, which included 
a stringent amendment of an earlier 
Fugitive Slave law, at least one 
Underground Railway station was 
operated. This was a _ well-organ- 
ized system of aiding runaway 
slaves to escape. During the half 
century before the war it is esti- 
mated that the number of slaves 
escaping to Canada was. one 
thousand each year. Agents of the 
Underground were 


law-abiding citizens. They acted on 













lawbreakers, 
but in other respects worthy and 


~ 
ue ; 
: Gea 


| principle, believing they were 
pois by a law higher than any 
of human legislators. 

Stephen Willis Friend, of near 
Sang Run, was active in the Un- 
derground Railway organization. 
He received and assisted escaping 
slaves, feeding and_ sheltering 
them. In cases of pursuit, he se- 
creted the runaways in dense laurel 
thickets, sometimes misleading the 
slave hunters by sending them off 
on wild goose chases. When cir- 
cumstances favored, Mr. Friend 
would transport the fugitives in 
his wagon by night to the Penn- 
sylvania line. There other Under- 
ground workers would aid them in 
poe flight toward Canada. 

; By the time the shootin’ war be- 
| 
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The news was ominous and portentous.—Drawing by Gayle Prentice. 
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An Incident Of A Slave 


Sometime during the decade be- 
fore the war’s outbreak, William 
W. Ashby, Thomas W. Ashby and 
Jesse Ashby encountered three es- 
caping slaves near Crellin. When 
the Ashbys attempted to stop them 
one of the Negroes fought with 
desperation, drawing from _ his 
pockets three knives and urged his 
companions to use them. One slave 
was knocked down and the others 


gan with the shots at Sumter, the 
preponderance of sentiment in AI- 
legany County including its west- 
ernmost portion was for preserva- 
tion of the Union. 


Allegany County had by October 
of 1862 furnished 1463 volunteers 
for the Union army. Its quota 
under the draft laws of May 3, 
1863, was 872. Therefore the draft 
laws were not applicable. 


Men of this area began respond- 
ing to President Lincoln’s calls for 
volunteers during the early sum- 
mer of 1861. In the fall when the 
regiments of the Potomac Home 
Brigade were being recruited they 
enlisted in very considerable num- 
bers. The contingent of men of the 
section now Garrett County is im- 
pressive when it is considered that 
in 1860 the population was less than 
a quarter of the whole of Alle- 
gany County. 


Some county area men made the 
cause of the South their own and 
went forth to bear arms for it. 
Their proportion is suggested in 
the interments in the county’s big- 
gest cemetery, that at Oakland. Of 
80 known Civil War soldiers “each 
in his narrow cell forever laid” 8 
wore the grey and butternut and 
followed the Stars and Bars. The 
others braved the storms of leaden 
sleet to preserve the Union. 











Coleman Dandridge, known by the 
townsfolks as “Old Coley,” accord- 
ing to the late William A. Sturgiss 
was brought to Oakland in chains 
in an express car in 1858, having 
been purchased by Roger Perry, 
of “The Anchorage.” After the war 
Coleman, a free man, spent his later 
years as a hostler for William Tot- 
ten. 





fled into the woods and escaped. 

The Ashbys locked the prisoner 
in the farm granary, bathing and 
dressing his wounds. Notice of his 
capture was sent to the owner, in 
the Moorefield district. 


The Negro had been trained as 
a blacksmith and was more valu- 
able than the average slave. When 
the owner came to reclaim the cap- 
tured man, he gave the Ashbys 
$800 reward, although at first they 
demurred at receiving what ap- 
peared to be such a large sum. 

William Ashby argued for liber- 
ating the slave, but was over-ruled 
by his brothers. 
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Garrett County And The 
Civil War 


(Continued From Page 67) 


of the substitute could not be 
learned, no names were given. 


Southern Sympathizers 


Maryland was considered to be 
a southern state and it was be- 
lieved she would follow Virginia 
out of the Union. The Legisla- 
ture was over-whelmingly for se- 
cession. Had Maryland seceded, 
the nation’s capital would have 
been an island completely sur- 
rounded by seceded territory. The 
B.&O. R.R., the National Road and 
the Northwestern Turnpike would 
have been closed to the Union. 
President Lincoln took vigorous 
action to prevent secession. The 
leading members of the Legisla- 
ture were clapped into jail and 
kept there until it was assured 
there would be no secession. 


Just as Maryland was a border 
state, so was Garrett County a 
border county. She was bordered 
on the west and the south by Vir- 
ginia. It was in this area that 
most of the sympathy for the 
South existed. A number of regi- 
ments were organized in Virginia, 
composed of Maryland men and 
they fought with the South under 
the Maryland banner. When the 
Confederate boys returned _ to 
Garrett County, they were denied 
the right to vote by the Board 
of Elections. It was generally be- 
lieved that all who had fought 
against the Union would be dis- 
franchised. A court battle ensued 
which had to be carried to the 
Court of Appeals before their 
right of franchise was confirmed. 


Every effort has been made to 
obtain the military unit together 


with the place of residence or 


| interment of each soldier listed 


whether of the North or South. 
In some cases it has not been pos- 
sible to complete this informa- 
tion. Readers of the Glades Star 
noting 


any omissions are re- 
quested to bring them to the at- 
tention of the Garrett County 


Historical Society. 


Abbreviations are used to con- 
serve space. Some of the lesser- 
known abbreviations used are: C.S. 
A.—Confederate States of America; 
PHB—Potomac Home Brigade; LA 
Light Artillery; USN United 
States Navy; Int—Interred; b— 
born; d—died; Vol—vVolunteers; 
USCT—United States Colored 
Troops; HA—Heavy Artillery. 


The Roster 


Alderson, Maj. J. Coleman—CSA 
officer. Laid out Loch Lynn. 

Anderson, James—Co. H, W. Va. 
Inf. Int. in Oakland. 

Arendt, Leander—12th Pa. Re- 
serves, Grantsville. Killed at An- 
tietam. 

Arendt, Martin L.—2nd Md. PHB 
and 6th Md. Inf., Grantsville. 
Killed at The Wilderness. There 
was also a James K. Arendt in Co. 
C, 2nd Md. PHB. 


Baldwin, James—CSA. Int. at 
North Glade. 

Barilett, Dr. Edward Henry— 
Surgeon. Major, CSA. Int. Oak- 
land. 


Baxter, Thomas—1l197th Pa. Vol. 
Spinner, Oakland. 

Bell, James S.—Co. G, Sth Md. 
In. Int. Oakland. 

Bell, Lloyd H.—Int. Oakland. . 
Bernard, Elias—Co. —, 2nd. Md. 
b. Bloomington. Minister. Int. Ohio. 
Bernard, George—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
Inf. b. Bloomington. Killed in ac- 

tion. 
Bernard, «l. R.—CowoD, 3srd=Md: 
Inf. 
Bickford, Peter—Int. Grantsville. 
Biggs, William H—6th W. Va. 
Vol. Inf. Mt. Lake Park. 
Bill, Charles, Sr.—cCo. 
Reg. Inf. Int. Grantsville. 


D, 5th 
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Bishoff, George Edmund—Co. A, 
Tlie Waa eta VOL ee Larmen. 
Hoyes. 

Bittinger, Emanuel—Co. A, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Bittinger. 


Bittinger, Jacob—Co. D, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Bear Hill. 


Bittinger, Josiah—Co. D, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Bittinger. Mail carrier. 

Bittinger, Noah—Co. I and Co. 
C, 2nd Md. PHB. Bittinger. 

Bittinger, Thomas H.—Co. C, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Int. Grantsville. Post- 
master, House of Delegates 1891. 

Bittinger, William—Co. A, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Bittinger. 

Bittner, Jeremiah—Co. 
Md. PHB. Fiddler. 

Blackburn, Madison—Blooming- 
ton. 

Bolden, Charles W.—Corp., 6th 
W. Va. Vol. Inf. Oakland. Carpen- 
ter. 

Bosley, George L—6th W. Va. 
Vol. Inf., Co. O Veteran. Oakland. 
Prisoner of war. Hotel operator. 

Bowers, John T.—Co. C and F, 
2nd Md. PHB. Gortner. A clerk. 

Bowman, Christian—A Pa. Regi- 
ment. Bittinger. Accident. 

Bowman, John W.—Co. I, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. Brethren Church, Acci- 
dent. Veteran. 

Boyer, Jacob W.—Enrolling Of- 
ficer 11th Dist. PM at Accident. 


D, 2nd 


Broadwater, Edward — Savage 
River area. 
Broadwater, Corp. Henry M.— 


Co. Gand jC, 2nd Md. PHB Int: 
New Germany Methodist cemetery. 
Witnessed Gen. Sheridan’s famous 
ride. 

Broadwater, Noble W.—Co. A, 
3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. Died in 
service. 

Broadwater, William—Co.  D, 
Purneli’s Legion. Probably Savage 
River area. 

Broderick, William-—1sta Ney) 
Art. Int. Oakland, b. Ireland. 

Brown, Eli J—Int. Cove Luther- 
an church. 

Brown, George E.—Sersgt., Co. C, 
8th Reg. Md. Vol. Int. Grantsville; 
d. from effect of wounds. 

Brown, Perry—Co. B, 184th Pa. 
Inf. b. Hileman’s Ridge. Int. Con- 
fluence. 


Browning, Edward R.—McNeil’s 
Rangers, CSA. Int. Oakland. 

Browning, Ralph T.—CSA. Int. 
Thayerville. 











Lieut. Richard T. Browning, Co. D, 
2nd Reg., PHB. 





Browning, Richard T., Lt——Co. I 
and Co. B, 2nd. Md. PHB. Veteran. 
Wounded at Lynchburg, Va. Mayor 
of Oakland. State Senator. Md. 
Fish Commissioner. 


Bruce, Col. Robert—Command- 
ing Officer of 2nd Md. Reg. PHB. 
Part-time resident. 


Buncutter, William C—CSA, 
Winchester, Va., Cav. Prisoner at 
Delaware, O. Lived Sunnyside. Int. 
at Gortner. 

Bird, John—Mill Run. 

Butler, Allen—Corp., Co. O, 6th 
W. Va. Vol. Inf. Cooper. Int. Crel- 
lin. 

Butler, John—Co. 
Reg. Int. Oakland. 

Butler, Kennedy H.—1st Lt. and 
R. Q. M. Co. D, 3rd Md. Reg. PHB. 

Button, Dr. Eli J. M.— Hospital 
Steward, USN Dispensary. Int. Oak- 
land. 

Byrne, Michael—Int. Oakland. 


A, 3rd Md. 


Capp (Copp), Jacob—Sergt., Co. 
De i3rdaMdasPH BE: 

Caton, Franklin—Grantsville. 

Caton, James—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. Oakland. 
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Chambers, David—Int. Oakland. 

Childs, Isaiah—Int. Backbone Mt. 
area. 

Chisholm, Alexander—Co. O, 6th 
W. Va. Reg. Inf. 

Chisholm, John H.—Co. K, 2nd 
W. Va. Inf. Round Glade. Int. 
Swallow Falls. 

Chisholm, Peter A.—33rd Va. In. 
CSA. One reference says 7th Va. 
Reg. Int. Oakland. 

Chisholm, William Wallace—Mc- 
Neill’s Rangers, CSA. Oakland. d. 
Silver City, N. M. 

Clair, Fred—Mt. Lake Park. 6th 
Wee aseVoOleeInt: 





Cover, George W.—Co. E, 14th 
Pa. Cav. Int. Blooming Rose. 


Crampton, Deer Park. 
Crim, Joseph M.—Contractor. Int. 
Oakland. 


Crook, Gen. George B.—Int. Ar- 
lington. West Point grad. After 
the war, stationed at Ft. Fetter- 
man. Was to meet Gen. Custer at 
Yellowstone but a superior force 
of Indians prevented him from 
making contact. 


Crop, Henry—Bloomington. 
Cross, Corp. Thomas Uriah—Co. 
C and H, 54th Pa. Reg. Int. Sang 


Run. 

Cross, William R—Co. A, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Int. Paradise Cemetery. 

Cullen, Michael—W. Va. cam- 
paign, Shiloh. Int. Oakland. 

Cupp, Rev. John A.—Army chap- 
lain. Red House church. 

Cuppett, Thomas H.—Friends- 
ville. 

Custer, David—Int. Bittinger. 

Custer, Emanuel, III—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Prisoner, Harper’s Fer- 
ry. Hoyes. 

Custer, Michael—Co. A, 3rd Md. 
Reg. Inf. Manadier’s Ridge. Int. 
Bittinger. 








Peter A. Chisholm, 11th Virginia 
Infantry, Confederate. Photo of 
about 1890 in uniform of captain 
of Garrett Guards, a local militia 
company. 





Clair, John F.—Drummer boy. 
Died in service at age 16. Int. Sun- 
nyside. 

Clary, George W.—Ilst Mo. Cav. 
Oakland barber. 

Cleveland, James O—10th W. 
Vas svol. Int. Mt. Lake Park. 

Cline, F. S—10th W. Va. Vol. 
Inf. Mt. Lake Park. 

Collins, Andrew C.—Co. K, 3rd 
Md. Reg. PHB. Friendsville 

Comp, Levi—Co. D, 3rd Md. Reg. 
PHB. Altamont. 

Compton, Ezekiel—Co. E, or F, 
2nd Md. PHB. 

Compton, John—l1st W. Va. Inf. 
Int. Oakland. 

Compton, William—Co. F, Cav. 
2nd Md. Oakland. Prisoner, Rich- 
mond. 

Cornelius, John—Int. Oakland. 








W. Wallace Chisholm, Confederate, 
McNeill’s Rangers. 
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Michael Cullen, Union, unit un- 
known. 
Custer, Solomon A.—Pa. Reg. 


Int. on Elisha Ringer farm. 

(Note: The above Custers were 
all cousins of Gen. George A. Cus- 
ter.) 


Dailey, Charles James — Mc- 
Neil’s Rangers, CSA. Int. Oakland. 
Dailey, Wm. A.—Co. A, 33rd Va. 





Inf.. CSA. Stonewall Brigade. 
SES 
3 
William A. Dailey 
(at left) Confed- 
erate, 33rd Vir- 
ginia Infantry. 


One of the regi- 


menis of the 
Stonewall Bri- 
gade. Wounded 


seven times. Man 
at right unknown. 


5) 

















Wounded seven times. Recruiting 
officer. Lawyer. Int. Oakland. 


Daniells, Alfred—Pension 
Mineral Spring. 

Davis, John N.—Co. C, 2nd Md. 
PHB. 

DeWitt, Joseph—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Judge Orphans’ Court. In 
same Co. was a William H. DeWitt. 

Digman, Thomas—CSA. Swallow 
Falls area. Part-time minister. 

Dillworth, John J—Co. G, Ist 
W. Va. Cav. Int. Underwood. 

Dorsey, USCT.-Son of 
Hoye freed slave. 

Drane, Richard—Capt. 53rd Mo. 
Reg. Hoyes. 

Durst, Corp. Alpheus Henry—Co. 
H, Cole’s Cav. PHB. b. New Ger- 
many. Int. Barton. 

Durst, Casper (III)—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Prisoner, Moorefield. b. 
Grantsville. Int. Somerset, Pa. 

Durst, David—Co. A, 3rd Md. 
PHB. b. New Germany. Shoemaker. 
Int. Oakland. 

Durst, Henry—Co. G, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Int. G. A. R. plot, Rose Hill, 
Cumberland. 

Durst, Jeremiah—Sergt. Co. D, 
38rd. Md.” PHB? *intaeDavismacn. 
Grantsville. 

Durst, John—Co. C, 8th Md. Inf. 
and Co. K, 1st Md. Inf. 

Durst, John W.—Co. K, 3rd Md. 
Reg. Inf. Grantsville. 

Durst, Michael Wakefield—Co. C, 
8th Md. Inf. and Co. I, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Int. Grantsville. 

Durst, Samuel—Co. B, 2nd Md. 
EES 


list. 
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Eager, Henry R.—Co. B, 5th Md. 
Inf. Oakland farmer. b. Germany. 

Edmonds, John E.—Co. D, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Int. Deer Park. 

Eggers, 
Int. Oakland. 

Engle, David—Co. C and D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Int. New Germany. Vet- 
eran. 

Engle, Henry—Co. H, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Died in service. New Ger- 
many. 

Engle, Patterson—Co. C, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. Bittinger. 

Engle, Norman—Co. C, 3rd Md. 
PHB. New Germany. 

Engle, Sergt. Perry—Co. D, and 
Co. C, 3rd Md. PHB. Grantsville, 
Veteran. 


Falkenstein (Falkenstine), Lewis | 


F.—Co. H, 3rd Md. PHB. 

Falkenstein, Capt. William A— 
Sgt. in 7th W. Va. Recruited Co. H, 
3rd Md. PHB. Made Brevet-Major 
Capt. in Co. E. Moved to Okla- 
homa. Deer Park. 

Faulkner, Samuel—Co. I, 3rd Md. 
PHB. 

Fauzy, James—Savage River area. 

Fay, John Baptist — McNeill’s 
Rangers, CSA. Published Mountain 
Democrat, Oakland. Lawyer. 

Fazenbaker, Andrew J.—Co. A, 
3rd Md. PHB. Prisoner at Moore- 
field. 

Feather, Jacob W.—Co. K, 17th 
W. Va. Inf. Int. Oakland. 

Field, Amaziah D.—Co. H, 3rd 
Md. PHB. 

Fike, Levi C.—Co. G, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Friendsville. The following 
Fikes enlisted the same day: An- 
drew S., Abraham A., Jacob B., 
Jacob M. and William H., all in 
the same company. 

Finzel, John G.—Int. at Finzel. 

Flowers, Selden E.—Int. Oakland. 

Forsythe, Lt. Joseph L.—Co. D, 
3rd Md. PHB. Int. Blooming Rose. 
_ Fowler, Henry Calvin—l4th Pa. 

Cav. Int. Red House. 

Fraker, David W.—Co. L, 6th W. 
Va. Cav. Int. Flatwood. 

Frantz, George D—Co. B, 2nd 
PHB. Friendsville. 

Frantz, Corp. John Wesley—Co. 
B, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran. Friends- 
ville. 

Frantz, Joseph H.—Co. B and 
Co. I, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. 
Deer Park. 


Henry—Inf. Sunnyside. | 
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John B. Fay in 1861, McNeill’s 
Rangers. Planned, scouted and 
helped execute the daring and spec- 
tacular capture of Generals Crook 
and Kelley at Cumberland in Feb- 
ruary, 1865—Drawing by Barbara 
Moon. 


Frantz, Thos. Perry—Co. I, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Blooming Rose. In the 
same company, probably all from 
Garrett County, were Alfred L., 
Frederick J., James T., Joseph F. 
and Wm. B. Frantz. In Co. I, 3rd, 
were Alpheus J. and William. 


Frazee, Jonathan T.—Co. I, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Died in service, 1862. 
Friendsville. 


Frazee, Corp. Wm.—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. In the same company 
were Andrew J. and Perry J. Fra- 
zee. 

Friend, Andrew C.—Co. B, and 
I, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. Sang 
Run. 

Friend, Andrew G—Co. B and 
I, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. Sang 
Run. 

Friend, Benjamin F.—Co. D and 
K, 3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. 
Friendsville. Prisoner, Moorefield, 
Va. 

Friend, Chas. A.—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. Sang Run. 

_ Friend, Coleman — Friendsville. 
Might this be Andrew C.? 

Friend, Rev. David A.—Co. K, 

3rd Md. PHB. Friendsville. 
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Friend, Elijah of I. (s. of Israel.) 
—Co. D, 3rd Md. PHB. Int. Sang 
Run. Prisoner at Harper’s Ferry. 

Friend, Elijah M.—Capt., Co. I, 
2nd Md. PHB. Enrolling oficer. 
House of Delegates, 1887. 

Friend, Francis M.—Co. I and 


B, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. 
Sang Run. 

Friend, Franklin B.—Blooming 
Rose. 

Friend, Gabriel — Friendsville. 


Might this be Andrew G.? 


Friend, Hanson B.—Lt., Co. H, 
3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. 
Friend, Rev. Henry E.—Co. D, 


3rd Md. PHB. Int. Sang Run. 
Friend, Ira E., Sergt—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Sang Run. Prisoner, 
Harper’s Ferry. 
Friend, Isaiah—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Friendsville. 
Friend, Jesse—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Prisoner, Moorefield, Va. 
Friend, Sergt. Joseph Fletcher— 
Co. K, 3rd Md. PHB. Int. George 
Cemetery near Swanton. 
Friend, Joseph H—Co. D, 3rd 





Captain James A. Hayden, 


11th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. Founded The 
Republican in 1877 and was its first 
editor. 


Md. PHB. Veteran. Pine Grove 
Church. Prisoner, Moorefield, Va. 

Friend, Capt. Marion—Co. E, 14th 
Pa. Reg. Cav. Friendsville. 

Friend, Reese C.—Co. I and Co. 
B, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. 
Sang Run. 

Friend, Wm. E.—Corp., 
3rd Md. PHB. Disability. 

Friend, Wm. Henry Harrison— 
Lt., Co. I, 2nd and Co. D 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. Sang Run. Veteran. 

Friend, Winfield Scott—Co. D, 
3rd Md. PHB. Prisoner, Harper’s 
Ferry. Selbysport. 

(Note: The following Friends 
served but not authenticated as 
from Garrett County: Andrew J., 
another Charles, Ellis S., Francis 
A., Henry of N., and John H. 

Fuller, George O.—11th Mass. L. 
A. Int. Oakland. 


Co. D, 


Garey, John Thomas—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Farmer. Int. Friends- 
ville. Wounded. 

Garletz, George W., Sergt.—Co. 
I and B, 2nd Md. PHB. Avilton. 

Garthright, P. T.—First in CSA, 
then he joined the Union Army. 
See “The Galvanized Rebels” foot- 
note. 

George, Wm. E., Corp.—Co. A, 
3rd Md. PHB. P. O. W. Minister. 
Postmaster. Int. Deer Park. 

Glotfelty, Thaddeus Clayton—Co. 
I, 2nd Md. PHB. Int. Thayerville. 

Glotfelty, Robert—Killed at An- 
tietam. 

Goff, George—Co. H, 6th W. Va. 
Cav. Int. Deer Park. 

Goodwin, James—Oakland. On 
pension list. 

Greenwood, Dr. James B.—CSA. 
Dentist. Blooming Rose. 

Griffith, Job—Died of wounds. 
Int. Wolf cemetery. 

Grim, Paul—Oakland P. O. on 
pension list. 

Groves, William P.—Int. Oakland. 


Hachman (Hockman), William H. 
—Co. A, 3rd Md. Inf. Int. Cove. 

Hagans, Wm. H.—1st W. Va. Cav. 
A clerk. Int. Oakland. 

Haddix, Abram—Co. H, 10th W. 
Va. Swallow Falls. 

Hahn, William—Crellin. 

Harding, Edmund—Co. D,. 3rd 
Md. PHB. Disability. Friendsville. 
Int. Kedler Glade, W. Va. 

Harding, Josiah—Co. A, 3rd Md. 
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PHB. Friendsville. Int. Kedler| PHB. Int. on Negro Mountain. Vet- 
Glade, W. Va. eran. 


Harding, Wm. H.—Co. K, 3rd/ Hetrick, John—Cove. 
Md. PHB. Friendsville. Int. Ked-| Hewitt, Lt. Levi—CSA, under 





ler Glade, W. Va. Stonewall Jackson. 
Hart, Rev. N.—Int. Oakland. Hileman, George Wesley—Co. I, 
Hart, Owen—Mayor of Oakland.| 3rd Md. PHB. Prisoner. Int. Hile- 
Int. Oakland. man’s Ridge. 


Harvey, Benjamin F.—1 yr. 6th! Hileman, Thomas—Co. I, 3rd Md. 
W. Va. Inf.; 3 yrs. Ist U. S. Cav.| PHB. Int. Braddock, Pa. 
Altamont. : : 
EaevereCharice Gece nt eth Hileman, Andrew Jackson—Hile- 
man’s Ridge. 
W. Va. Inf. Int. Deer Park. : ; ’ 
Harvey, Crampton—A W- Va. Inf. Hileman, James K.—Hileman’s 
unit. Ryan’s Glade. Ridge. 
Harvey, Elisha—Co. O, 6th W.) Hill, Gen. Charles Wesley—Ac- 
Va. Inf. Oakland. Gorman Road. | tive in and around Garrett County 
Harvey, James W.—Co. O, 6th/ in early part of war. In command 
W. Va. Inf. Farmer. Blair, W. Va.| of Johnson’s Island at time of at- 


Harvey, John L.—McNeil’s Rang-| tempt to release Confederate 


ers, CSA. Int. Gorman. prisoners. 

Harvey, John W.—Co. A 2nd Md. Hinebaugh, Alfred E.—Co. K, 6th 
PHB. W. Va. Inf. Int. Oakland. 

Harvey, Lt. J. O—2nd Md. PHB. Hinebaugh, H. H.—Int. Oakland. 
Mt. Lake Park. Hinebaugh, Jonathan —C SA. 


Harvey, Samson—Co. D, 3rd Md. |Killed in war. Merchant. Oakland. 
PHB. Swanton. Also a Wm. L. in} Hinebaugh, Capt. John—Terra 
same company. Alta. Co. K, 6th W. Va. Inf. s. of 

Harvey, Wm. E.—Co. A, 2nd Md. | Jonathan. 

PHB. Farmer. 

Harvey, Wm., Jr—A W. Va. out- | 
fit. Killed in battle. Ryan’s Glade. 
In Co. I, 3rd Md. PHB, listed Na- 
thaniel B. and Lewis F. In Co. D 
was Wm. M., Lt. 

Harvey, Michael Sim—Co. O, 6th 
W. Va., Ryan’s Glade. 

Haskell, Henry—Int. Oakland. 

Haslam, Joseph—Oakland P. O. 
Pension list. 

Hauser, Adam M.—Co. D, 1660 
Ohio N. G.—Int. Red House. 

Hayden, James A.—Co. F, lith 
Pa. R. V. C. Brevet-Maj. First 
owner of The Republican. Int. Oak- 
land. 

Hayes, Denton C., Corp., Co. E 
and Co. F, 3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. | 

Hayes, Henry C.—Co. E, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Loch Lynn. 

Hayes, Samuel L.—Co. A, 2nd 
Md. PHB. and C. G. 

Hayes, Thomas—Had a finger 
shot off. 

Heiskel, Henry—Int. Oakland. 

Hershberger, Abraham J.—Co. I, 
2nd Md. PHB and Co. B. Teacher. 
Bridges Hill. 

Hershberger, Elijah—Co. I and 
B, 2nd Md. PHB. Altamont. Miller. | ~ Aaa ui 

Hershberger, Jacob—Deer Park.| Alfred Hinebaugh, Co. K, 6th W. 

Hetrick, Charles—Co. B, 2nd Md. Va. Infantry. 
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Hinebaugh, Sebastian—Co. 
6th W. Va. Inf. Int. Deer Park. 


Hochman, Edward—Cove. 


Hoff, Samuel—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Friendsville. 


Hoopes, Isaac—Int. Oakland. 
Hoover, Carlisle—Co. C, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Grantsville. 


Hoover, Samuel—Co. B, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Int. Florida. 

Howard, Capt. McHenry—CSA. 
Staff of three generals d. Oakland. 

Hoye, Samuel C.—CSA. Farmer 
at Deer Park. 

Hoye, Wm. D.—McNeil’s Rangers, 
CSA. Int. Deer Park. 

Hoye, Wm. Harrison—Co. K, 197 
Ohio Vol. Inf. Father Capt. Hoye. 

Hummel, Samuel—Int. New Ger- 
many (Ref.)—Sawyer. 

Hutson, George W.—Co. G, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Teacher. 


K, 


Jarboe, James H.—Co. O, 6th W. 
Va. Inf. Int. Oakland. 
Jarboe, John McElroy—Lt., 10th 
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Jonathan Hine- 
baugh and wife, 
about 1855. At 
war’s outbreak he 
joined the Con- 
federate army 
and was not heard 
from thereafter, 
presumably dying 
in battle. His 
three sons, John, 
Sebastian and Al- 
fred, served in 
the Union forces, 
the former be- 
coming a captain, 


8 








W. Va. Inf. Mayor and P. M., Oak- 
land 


Jarboe; Wm. R.—3rd Md. Inf. Co. 
D Capt. in’Co. C. Int. Oakland. 


Jenkins, Alfred L.—Co. B, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Veteran. Friendsville. 


Johnson, Bowie, Lt—Co. C, 8th 
Md. Inf. Int. Oakland. 


Johnson, Cornelius—Co. O, 6th 
W. Va. Prisoner, Oakland. Int. 
Sang Run, on Chance Kimmel farm. 

Johnson, James S.—Int. Oakland. 
Stonemason. 

Johnson, John—Grantsville. 1st 
Md. PHB. Veteran. 

Joy, . Near Salisbury. His 
father was in CSA and was killed 
at Gettysburg. Both were’ in the 
battle. 





Kamp, Henry—Co. I, 5th Md. Vol. 
Inf. Accident farmer. 

Kaupp, Joseph—Cove. 

Kelly—Benjamin F. Major Gen- 
eral, USV. Int. Arlington Nat. Cem. 
Swan Meadows, near Gortner. 
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Kenner, Benjamin Henry—Int. 
Bittinger. 
Kepner, Enos Duncan—6th W. 
Va. Inf. Oakland shoemaker. 
Kimmel, Chauncey—Oakland. 
King, Archibald—Loch Lynn. 
King, John B., Sergt—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Prisoner at Moorefield. 
Loch Lynn. 
King, August 
Pension list. 
Kirkpatrick, John J—Co. I, and 
B, 2nd Md. PHB. Hoyes. Int. Oak- 
land. Prisoner. 


F.—Deer Park. 


Laraw, W. A.—6th W. Va. Inf. 
Oakland. 

Laughlin, Dr. James W., Sergt. 
—Chaplain, Co. I, 8th Pa. Res. Inf. 


Int. Deer Park. 


Layman, Anthony—Co. H, Cole’s | 


Int. Mt. Zion Meth. cem. 
Norman B.—Co. 


Cay. 
Layman, 
Cole’s Cav. 


H, 


Leary, Wm. Lewis—ist Md. Cav. | 
Int.) W 


Co. I—Wounded Petersburg. 
Oakland. 

Leathers, 
Oakland. Harness shop. 

Legge, George W.—Com. Sergt. 
3rd Md. PHB, Field and Staff. 
Originally Co. D. Int. Oakland. 

Lewis, Henry H.—Co. D, 3rd Mad. | 
PHB. Loch Lynn. Int. Sines 

Lichty, Christian—Co. I, 22nd Pa. 
Cav. Int. Grantsville. 

Lichty, William 
Wounded and prisoner. 

Lininger—Henry F.—Accident. 

Livengood, Christian M.—Co. K, 
and Co. I, 3rd Pa. Pro. Cav. Vet- 
eran. Int. Grantsville. 

Logsdon, James—Co. C, 2nd Md. 
PHB, Knobley Mt. 

Lohr, Jacob—Co. 
PHB. Bittinger. 

Low, H.—6th W. Va. Vol. 
Oakland carpenter. 

Lowdermilk, John Milton—Co. 


Grantsville. 


A, 2nd Md. 
Inf. 


K, 6th Pa. H. A. Int. Addison, Pa. | 


Lowdermilk, Samuel P., Corp.— 
Co. B, 2nd Md. PHB. Veteran 
Lowenstein, Aaron—Co. D, 5th 
Md. Reg. Inf. Int. Oakland. 
Lowdermilk, George—Selbysport. 
Lowdermilk, Lloyd—Selbysport. | 


McCabe, John K.—5th W. Va. 
Inf. Hutton. 
McCarty, William—Tex. Cav. 


C. E. Son of Isaac McCarty, found- | 
er of Oakland. Moved to Iowa. 


James W.—CSA. Int. | 


nr 


| McComas, Josiah Lee—Army 
Surgeon, Post Hospital, Oakland 
and New Creek. Int. Oakland. 


McCrobie, Asbury—Co. O, 6th 
W. Va. 
McCrobie, Francis W.—Co. D, 


3rd Md. PHB. Altamont. Veteran. 
Prisoner. 

McCrobie, Hampton—Co. A, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Int. Oakland. Shoemaker. 

McRobie, Thomas R.—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Sergt. Prisoner, Moore- 
field, Va Int. Bittinger. 

McGinnis, Van Y.—Co. O, 6th W. 
Va. Inf. 

McIntyre, Peter—Co. B, — Md. 
|PHB. Int. New Germany (Meth.) 
McKenzie, Dennis—Co. G, 2nd 
_Md. PHB. Grantsville. 
| McKenzie, Jacob P.—Co. I and 
Co. B, 2nd Md. PHB. Int. Avilton 
| (Cath.) Veteran. 
| McKenzie, John—Same as Jacob 
LP: 





McRobie, Samuel A.—Co. O, 6th 
. Va. McHenry. 


Madigan, Michael—Served in 
| CSA and Union. See footnote, “The 
Galvanized Rebels.” Deer Park. 
Manges, Rev. Edmund—Chaplain 
| in U. S. Army. Lutheran minister. 
Oakland. 
| Manown, J. H.—Surgeon, 14th 
IW. Va. Inf. Kingwood, W. Va. 
Margraff, Edward—Int. Accident. 
| Marley, George—Co. C, 99th N. 
| Y. Reg. Inf. Int. Deer Park. Last 
' SUrVivor. 
| Maroney, Michael—3rd Va. Cav. 
| Prisoner. Int. Oakland. 
| Alex—CSA, Inf. Red 
| House. 


| Mason, Sergt. Darius M.—CSA, 
‘7th Va. Reg. Mayor of Oakland. 
Mason, George W.—7th Reg. Va. 
CSA. Int. Oakland. 





Mason, 





_ Mason, James W. — McNeil’s 

| Rangers, CSA. Int. Red House. 
Teacher. 

| Metts, C. O—Co. C, 2nd W. Va. 


Inf. Int. Bittinger. 
| Metts, Isaac N. W.—Co D, 3rd 
| Md. PHB, Corp. In the same com- 
pany were Jcseph, Benjamin, John 
H. and another Isaac. All taken 
| prisoner. Isaac was from Grants- 
| ville. Who were the others? 
| Michaels, Conrad C.—Int. Oak- 
A land. Merchant. 

Michael, John O., Corp.—Co. F, 
|4th Md. Vol. Inf. d. Baltimore. 
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“Cheap John” Store. 
Michaels, Jesse—Co. A, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Firm Rock. 





Michaels, John P.—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Mt. Zion. 
Miller, Chas. MeclIlvane—CSA, | 


Swanton. Richmond Howitzers, 1st | 


Va. Art. Int. Oakland. 
Miller, Paul (?)—Inf. Silver 
Knob. 


Miller, Thomas C.—Probably Co. 
C, 2nd Md. PHB. Int. Lower Sav- 
age. 

Moon, Abraham, II—Lived Great 
Backbone Mt. d. Grafton of small- 
pox. 

Moon, John T.—Bugler, Co. B, 
3rd W. Va. Cav. Int. Red House. 

Myers, Conrad—Co. H, Cole’s 
Cav., Ist Reg. Also Co. A, 2nd Md. 
Amp. Right arm. Grantsville. 

Myers, Henry—Co. C, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Veteran. Underwood. 

Myers, James S.—Co. H, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Veteran. Int. Gortner. 

Myers, William—Co. A, lst Md. 
Reg. Vol. Inf. V.R.C. 


| 
Nair, Peter—Int. Oakland. | 
Neil (Nile), Lewis—Int. Grants- | 
ville. | 

Nethkin, Frank—Cav. Sand Flat. 
d. enroute to Missouri. 

Nethkin, Meshach Alf—Co. K, 
7th W. Va. Cav. Int. Paradise cem. 

Nethkin, Thomas A.—6th W. Va. 
Inf. Co. O. Int. Oakland. 

Nine, Peter Francis—6th W. Va. 
Inf. Oakland. Also, a Sergt. Eli F. 
Nine in Co. F, 6th W. Va. Peter is 
int. at Underwood. Francis M. Nine 
of Co. H, 2nd Md. was killed in 
action. 

Niner, Clristian—Int. Oakland. 

Nordick, John F., Corp—é6th W. 
Va. Inf. Teamster. 


Osborne, Sergt. Alexander L.— 
CSA. Oakland. 


Paugh, Nicholas—A W. Va. Reg. 
Int. North Glade. 

Pen, Winfield S.—Altamont. Pen- 
sion. 

Pendergast, Michael W.—Co. O, 
6th W. Va. Inf. Int. Oakland. 

Perry, Capt. Roger—U. S. Navy, 
Pacific Fleet. The Anchorage, near 
Broad Ford. 

Pfeiffer, John, Corp.—14th W. Va. 
Inf. 


Platter, Henry B—Co. A, 2nd 


Md. PHB. 

Poole, Wm. H.—McNeil’s Rang- 
ers, CSA. 

Purnell, John H.—4th W. Va. Inf. 
Oakland tailor. 


Race, Edward—Oakland P. O. 
Pension. 

Raley, Edward—Co. B, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Meadow Mountain. 

Raley, Wm. J.—Co. B, 2nd Md. 


PHB. Int. Thayerville. 





Ralston, Jefferson—CSA. Int. 
Thayerville. 
Ramsey, Col. . CSA under 


Gen. Garnett. Practiced medicine 
in Garrett County. Later moved 
away. 

Ream, Eli—Pa. Cav. Came from 
Pa. Int. Oakland. 

Rhodes, Wm. H.—Co. A, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Veteran. Int. Swanton 

Rice, John—Co A, ist D. C. Cav. 
Int. Oakland. 

Ridder, Henry W.—McNeil’s 
Rangers, CSA. Int. Red House. 

Ridder, John—CSA. Gortner. 

Riley, George—Blooming Rose. 

Riley, Henry—Blooming Rose. 

Rinehart, John C.—Int. Oakland. 

Robeson, John F.—Co. A, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Int. Avilton. 

Robeson, Shadrach E.—Same as 
above. 

Rodeheaver, John, IJ—104th Va., 
CSA. 

Rodeheaver, Wm. Anderson—W. 
Va. Cav. 


Rosenberger, Godfrey—Co. D, 
2nd Md. PHB. Int. Finzel. 

Ross, Daniel—Co. B, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Veteran. 

Ross, James—Co. B, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Veteran. 

Ross, Gen. Moses A.—First 
postmaster at  Selbysport. Int. 


Newberry Cem., two miles west of 
Addison. It is said that he organ- 
ized the G.A.R. posts. In the same 
burial plot is Lt. Orville A. Ross 
and list Sergt. A. M. Ross. Both 
were in Co E, 113rd Pa. Inf. 

Ross, Mathias B.—7th W. Va. Inf. 
Int. Oakland. Father of A. G. Ross. 

Rush, David—P. O. Oakland. 
Pensioner. 


Sanders, Henry G—3rd W. Va. 
Cav. Int. Red House. 

Sanders, John H.—Co. B, 3rd W. 
Va. Cav. Red House. 

Sanner, Capt. Ross—Co. H, 85th 
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Pa. Inf. Oakland school principal. | 


Savage, John P.—Friendsville. 

Savage, John W.—Co. I, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Friendsville. 

Savage, Nelson—Co. I, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Friendsville. 

Savage, Robinson— Same 
above. 

Savage, Salathiel—Co. D, 3rd Md. | 
PHB. 

Savage, U. Thomas—Co. I, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Friendsville. 

Savage, Wm.—Co. D, 3rd Md.| 
PHB. Friendsville? 

Schmidt (Smith), August—Co. I, | 
3rd Md. PHB (?) Int. Thayerville. | 

Smithman (Schmitman), Augus- | 
tus H., Sergt. Co. D, 3rd Md. PHB. 
Accident. 

Schneider, Andrew—Co. 
H. A. Int. Bittinger. 

Schofield, “Gen.” Not a native. | 
Included because he is buried on! 


as 


MALE a: 





top of Meadow Mt. on U. S. 40. 
Shaffer, Obed—Int. Red House. 


Sharp, Col. Thomas R.—CSA, | 
Deer Park. 
Sharps, Leonard—Int. Bittinger. 








Co. D, 3rd Regi- 


William Sines, 
ment PHB. Liven to the age of 
more than 100. His two sons, Henry 
and John, also were in the same 
company and regiment. His brother, 
Henry Sines, served in Co. O, 6th 
W. Va. Infantry. Henry’s two sons, 


David and John George Sines, 
were in Co. D, 3rd Md. PHB. Their 
near kinsman, Solomon Sines, was 
in Co. O, 6th W. Va. Infantry. 


Shoup, Rev. John B—30th Pa. 
Inf. Bittinger. 

Shreve, Cyrus H.—Co. C, 23rd 
Ill. Inf. Int. Deer Park. 


Shrout, Beckwith A.—Co. C, 3rd 


|Md. PHB. Int. Shaffer Cemetery. 


Sincell, Charles A.—Helped to 
capture John Brown, Harper’s Fer- 
ry. Oakland. 

Sines, David—Co. 
PHB. 

Sines, Henry—Co. O, 6th W. Va. 
Sines. 


D, 3rd Md. 


Sines, Henry—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. Sines. 
Sines, John—Co. D, 3rd Md. 


PHB. Int. Sines. 

Sines, John George—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Int. Sines. 

Sines, Polk—Friendsville. 

Sines, Solomon-—Co. O, 6th W. 
Va. Sang Run. Prisoner at Oak- 
land. 

Sines, William Jonas—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Int. Sines. 

Sisler, Alfred—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB.  Friendsville. Also Corp. 
Jacob, same company. 

Smith, John—Co. F, 6th W. Va. 
Inf. Int. Oakland. 

Smouse, Daniel—Co. B, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Blooming Rose. 

Smouse, Edward—Co. D, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Int. Oakland. 

Smouse, Josephus—Co. D, 2nd 
Md. PHB. 

Sowers (Sawers), Corp. John A 
—Co. D, 3rd Md. PHB. Int. Oak- 
land. 

Stark, Peter—Co. 
Reg. Inf. Manadier’s 


A, 3rd Md. 
Ridge. Int. 


| New Germany. 


Sterner, Jacob R—Int. Ringer 
| Church. 3 

Sterner, Levi — Int. Ringer 
| Church. 


Stephen, Peter J.—Co. I, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Int. New Germany (Ref.) 
Stottlemeyer, Andrew J.—Co. A, 
Cole’s Cav. Veteran. Int. Oakland. 
Stottlemeyer, S—Int. Oakland. 
Sturgiss, Sgt. Alfred G—177th 
Ohio Inf. Int. Oakland. Druggist. 
Summers, John I—Co. G, 7th 
Md. Inf. Also Co. G, 1st Md. Swal- 
low Falls. 
Summers, Josiah—Swallow Falls. 
Swauger (Swanger), Isaac—Co. 
H, Cole’s Cav. Int. New Germany. 
Swauger, John B—Co. C, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Veteran. Int. New Ger- 
many Rec. Center. 
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Swauger, Wm. Henry—Co. H, 
Cole’s Cav. 1st Reg. Int. New Ger- 
many. 


Tasker, Henry—Was accidentally 
killed by a guard. 

Tasker, James W.—Co. C, and I, 
3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. Deer Park. 

Tasker, Jeremiah, Corp.—Co. C, 
and D, 3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. 
Deer Park. 

Tasker, John E—Co. C, 3rd Md. 
PHB. 

Tasker, Richard—Co. A, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Kitzmiller. On the same day, 
Joseph, Solomon and Wm. W. 
joined the same company as Rich- 
ard. Who are they? 

Thayer, Charles H., 1st Lt.—Co. 
I, 2nd and Co. B, 2nd Md. PHB. 
Veteran. d. Globe, Ariz. Lived Sel- 
bysport and Oakland. 

Thayer, Ralph—Enrolling Officer 
(probably in civilian capacity.) Int. 
Oakland. 

Thomas, Abraham—Co. C, 6th 
W. Va. Inf. Int. Keeler Cem., Sang 
Run. 

Thomas, Daniel—Same as above. 

Thomas, Francis—Organized the 
PHB but did not command. Int. 
Petersville, Md. 


Tillson, Col. Edward Clark— 


3) 


Colonel Alfred G. Stur- 
giss, 177th Ohio Infan- 
try. For many years 
post commander of 
Crook Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


4) 














Mayor Deer Park. 

Truesdale, Col. George—Engi- 
neering Officer, Deer Park. Trues- 
dale Heights. 

Truly, Eli—Co. C, 31st Reg. U. 
S. Cav. (Colored.) Int. Oakland. 

Turner, Daniel — Confederate 
Commissioner to European coun- 
tries. 

Turner, Wm. W.—I1st Sersgt., Co. 
I, 10th .W.— Va. Inf. Int..:Turter 
cem., Mt. Zion 

Turney, Isaac—Friendsville 

Turney, George W.—Co. L, 3rd 


Pa. Reg. Vol., H.A. Int. Turney 
Cemetery on Pa. 33. 

Tusing, Charles—CSA. Int. Oak- 
land. 


Uphold, Calvin—Co I and Co. B, 
2nd Md. PHB. Int. Kedler Glade, 
W. Va. Veteran. Friendsville. 

Uphold, James—Same as above. 
Friendsville. 

Uphold, James 
above. Friendsville. 

Uphold, Wm., Corp.—Co. A, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Friendsville. Int. Ked- 
ler Glade, W. Va. 

Upole, Wm.—Co. 


L—Same_ as 


C, 2nd Md. 


PHB. Int. Swanton. 
Upperman, Lewis—22nd Pa. Reg. 
Int. Oakland. 
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Urvin (Ervin), John H—3rd Md. 
PHB. 


Vansickle, Samuel—Co. D, 3rd 
Md. PHB. Friendsville. In the 
same company were’ Ephraim, 


Lewis, David H. and Isaac. 


Veitch, Col. John W.—State’s At- |: 


torney. Oakland. 


Wallace, Thomas—Int. Oakland. 


Walters, Silas—Co. D, 5th Md. 
Inf. Thayerville. 

Waltz, Oakland. His 
widow, Mary, was a pensioner. 
Wampler, Daniel S.—Co. 
1472nd T.N.F. Int. Fike farm, Avil- 

ton. 

Wardwell, Ernest H., Capt.—Oak- 
land. 

Warnick, Ashford—cCo. 
Md. PHB. New Germany. 

Warnick, James—Co. I, Ist Md. 
Reg. 

Warnick, Samuel—Int. Fort Hill, 
north of Swanton. 

Warnick, Wm.—Co. A, 3rd Md. 
PHB. Veteran. Swanton area. 

Weimer, Jesse—Co. I, 178 Ohio 
Inf. Int. Thayerville. 

Weimer, Joseph—Color Sersgt., 
Co. A, 3rd Md. PHB. Int. Oakland. 

Welch, Abraham—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. 

Welch, Albert H.—Co. 
Md. PHB. Friendsville. 

Welch, Brison—Co. D, 3rd Md. 
PHB. McHenry. 


Ayeard 


D, 3rd 


Welch, Ferdinand—CSA. Sunny-_| 


side. 

Wellington, George—Int. Grants- 
ville. 

Wensel, 
Oakland. 

West, Chas. Thomas—CSA. Miller 
at Swanton. Int. Baltimore, Md. 

West, Dr. Thomas Hillery—CSA. 
Int. Keyser, W. Va. 

West, Capt. Truman—lInt. 
land. b. Accident. 

White, James W., Ist Lt.—Co. C, 
3rd Md. PHB. Veteran. Ryan’s 
Glade. 

Whitehair, Frank—Swallow Falls. 

Wiland, Joel—Co. A, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Int. New Germany. 


Moses—3rd Pa. Cav. 


Oak- 


Wilburn, Thomas—Int. Thayer- 
ville. 
Wiley, James K.—Co. D, 2nd 


Md. PHB. Int. Grantsville. 
Wiley, Thomas B.—Co. D, 2nd 
Md. PHB. Int. Bittinger. 


paid) 











Lieut. James W. White, Co. C, 
3rqa Reg., PHB. 

Wilhelm, Samuel—Int. Liston- 
burg. 


Wilson, George W.—3rd W. Va. 
Cav. Ist Lt. Wilson’s Mills, W. Va. 


Wilson, Robt. C.—Co. C, 3rd Md. 
PHB. 


Wiseman, Conrad—Grantsville. 


Wolf, Asberry—Ist N. Y. Art. 
Oakland. 
Woods, Col. —————. Deer Park, 


Woods Manor. 
Wright, Wm. H.—6th W. Va. Cav. 
Indian fighter. Int. Altamont. 


Yeast, Samuel—An Illinois Reg. 
Killed at Perryville, Ky. 

Yost, John W.—Co. F, 2nd Md. 
PHB. Grantsville. 

Young, Edward—Co. D, 7th Md. 
Reg. U.S.C.T. Int. Oakland. 

Yutzy, Eli—Ill. Inf. Int. Arthur, 
Ill. Sunnyside. 

Yutzy, John—Ill. Inf. Killed in 
Indian fighting. Sunnyside. 

Yutzy, Samuel—Ill. Inf. Int. Ar- 
thur, Ill. Sunnyside. 


Ziegenheim, Sergt. John—Co. K, 
Sth Md. Reg. Died in service. Sun- 
nyside. Vet. Int. Baltimore, Md. In 
the same company were Casper 
and Corp. John Ziegenheim. 





Of 500 soldiers, 37 were Confed- 
erates, the others Union men. 
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The Galvanized Rebels 


While the army was occupied 
with the war, the Indians of the 
Western Territories took advan- 
tage of the situation and began 
pillaging and burning. At the 
same time the Union prison camps 


were bulging with Confederate 
prisoners. Many of these camps 
were hurriedly built makeshifts 


and the prisoners were often sick, 
cold and hungry. Someone con- 
ceived the fdea of offering some 
of the more reliable prisoners an 
opportunity of volunteering for 
Indian duty in the west. The only 
obligation was their pledge not to 
again take up arms against the 
Union. Some of these men had 
been drafted unwillingly and 
gladly volunteered. Others volun- 
teered to escape the misery and 
boredom of prison life. A num- 
ber from Garrett County signed 
up. Someone coined the term 
“Galvanized Rebel” which was ap- 
plied to these men. The term has 
long since disappeared from our 
vocabulary and is found only in 
old Civil War documents. 


Galvanized Rebels of the county 
area were P. T. Garthright, a 














Michael “Galvanized 


Rebel.” 


Madigan, a 





merchant of Mountain Lake Park, 
and Michael Madigan, lumber- 
man of Deer Park. 

Not to be outdone, the South 
also coined a phrase—“Galvanized 


Yankee.” The term referred to 
certain Union prisoners, who to 
escape starvation and _ death, 


agreed to serve in Burke’s Bat- 
talion, C. S. A. Most of them es- 
caped at the first opportunity 
and tried to rejoin their old out- 
fits. To avoid their recapture and 
court martial, most of them were 
likewise sent went on Indian duty. 
No Garrett County men have been 
found in this category. 


O 


Many Contributors Made 
This Special Issue Possible 





Our thanks go to those who con- 
tributed pictures, seven of which 
were furnished by Felix G. Robin- 
son of Tableland Trails. Compila- 
tion of the listing of Civil War 
soldiers was a painstaking and pro- 
tracted project, the most extensive 
undertaken since Captain Hoye’s 
time. It engaged the energies of 
Ross C. Durst during about four- 
teen months and is a valuable and 
permanent contribution to county 
history. 
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The Unknown Soldier 
By Ervin S. Smith 

We read and study the history of 
the Civil War and wonder what 
the future will be. To quote Robert 
Burns, we “backward cast our eyes 
o’er prospects drear, and forward 
though we cannot see, we guess 
and fear.” Why is war necessary? 
During the slow upward climb 
from savagery to civilization man 
has wrought seeming marvels. 
Cannot he devise a workable plan 
to prevent war? 


Why should man kill his fellow 
men? While war rages who suffers 
most? Of course the soldier on the 
battlefield—physical, mental, spirit- 
ual agony. 

When battle impends the soldier 
asks himself, “Will I escape death 
—and without being maimed for 
life? Shall I again see my parents, 
brothers, sisters? My sweetheart, 
praying for my safe return—shall 
I again see her?” These questions 
burn his very soul. 


During the Civil War thousands 
of stricken men needed immediate 
care after the fury and carnage of 
batile. Then they had to be trans- 
ported to places where more than 
first aid was available. Doctors 
and surgeons were overwhelmed 
bv mountainous toils. 

Hospital facilities were entirely 
inadequate. Emergency hospitali- 
zation had to be found for the 
overflow of wounded and_ sick. 
Many were sent by railroad to 
cities and towns distant from the 
fighting fronts where medical care 
could be provided. 

Some scores were brought to our 
own locality. Those sent to Oak- 
land were cared for by Dr. J. Lee 
McComas, then a young man who 











Some were quartered in St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, others less seri- 
ously wounded or sick were placed 


in boarding houses or _ private 
homes. 
Among the more _ seriously 


wounded was one who was so near 
death as to be unable to give his 
name or the names of those who 
would mourn him. He had been 
picked up by medical corpsmen 
after the Battle of Opequon on 
September 19, 1864. When the Con- 
federate army withdrew the Union 
forces followed closely. Many units 
ha:ited several miles distant from 
the scene of the fighting. It is sup- 
posed that this stricken soldier was 
thus separated from his own com- 
pany and regiment. When taken 
up none was near who could iden- 
tify him. 

Thereafter on the company rolls 
opposite his name would be the 
notation “Missing in Action.” 

The soldier died and was in- 
terred in Oakland, one of hundreds 
who died under like circumstances, 
far from home and kindred. 


Each year at Decoration Day 
time men of the American Legion 
honor departed comrades by plac- 
ing a small flag on each grave in 
commemoration of those who gave 
their lives for their country. 


The Soldier!—Lo, he ever was 
and is, 

Our Country’s high custodian, by 
right 


Of patriot blood that brims the 
heart of his 
With fiercest love, yet honor in- 
finite. 
—James Whitcomb Riley 
O 
Artillery was used extensively 
during the war, but only about 10% 
of the wounded were victims of ar- 








had been appointed army surgeon. | tillery fire. 
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Editorial Appreciation 

The editors of The Glades Star 
desire to express their thanks to 
all who aided in the presentation 
of this Civil War Centennial issue. 

In particular we acknowledge 
the splendid cooperation of George 
H. Hanst and Donald R. Sincell, 
Editor and Managing Editor of The 
Republican, and are appreciative 
of indispensable professional guid- 
ance and counsel from Wilbur W. 
Close, of The Republican staff. 





ELIZABETH JOHNSON WEST 
RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
WHEREAS, it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to call into His pres- 
ence our faithful friend and co- 
worker, Elizabeth Johnson West, 
who as its Secretary faithfully and 
well served the Garrett County 
Historical Society, and 
WHEREAS, her passing leaves a 
vacancy in our official family and 
is the occasion of mourning for one 
who contributed untiringly to its 
growth and development, prompted 
thereto by her interest in histori- 
cal research, and this aroused by 
her descent from a distinguished 
patriot and statesman of the Revo- 
lutionary War period, Thomas 
Johnson, and 
WHEREAS, the Officers and Direc- 
tors of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, individually and 
collectively, feel that the Society 
has lost and outstanding member, 
her church an irreplaceable guid- 
ing hand for its youth and the 
community a worthy citizen in 
public and private life who well 
alas the respect and esteem of 
all, 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, this 7th day of April, 
1961, that a copy of these Resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes 
of the Society and a copy be sub- 
mitted the county newspaper for 
publication in token of the high 
regard in which Elizabeth John- 
son West was held. 

THE GARRETT COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
By Patience W. Grant, 
President and Acting Sec’y. 











POSTMASTER: If undeliverable for any 
.eason, please return to The Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society, Oakland, Maryland. 


Return Postage Guaranteed. 


Annual Dinner Meeting 
Scheduled For June 29 


Alonzo D. Naylor will be the 
guest of honor at the annual din- 
ner meeting of the Garrett County 
Historical Society to be held at 
the Williem-James Hotel in Oak- 
Jand on Thursday une 29. The 
time is 6:30 p. m. 

Mr. Naylor, who will celebrate 
his one hundredth birthday next 
September, bas teen during four 
seore years a living part of the 
county history as an outstanding 
and successful business man, 
church member, legislator, and all 
‘round citizen, respected and es- 
teemed by all. 

Charles A. Jones, of Columbus, 
Ohio, will be the featured speaker 
of the occasion. Mr. Jones, born in 
Garrett County, is a historian of 
wide repute, a recognized authority 
on Lincolnia, and is active in many 
civic and cultural enterprises. He 
is member of several historical 
societies and is a Life Member of 
that of Garrett County. 

An overflow attendance at the 
coming dinner is expected. All de- 
sizing to attend are advised to 
make early reservations. The cover 
charge is $2. 

Telephone or write Secretary, 
Garrett County Historical Society, 
care Ruth Enlow Library, Oakland, 
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Garrett County’s Centenarian, A. D. Naylor 


By George K. Littman 


Thomas Carlyle, eminent man of 
letters and historian, was of the 
opinion that the only true history 
is biography, the story of man’s 
life. He meant that the activities 
of individuals are the beginning 
points of the history of mankind. 
Dovetailed into community effort 
they shape the growth and devel- 
opment of town, city, or nation. 

In 1884 Alonzo Drake Naylor 
establishcd a business in Oakland, 


at first on a very modest scale. 


Since then four generations of his 
family have been associated with 
the firm, which like the familiar 
illustration of the towering oak 
and the acorn grew great from 
what was little. During this long 
span of years Mr. Naylor has wit- 
nessed many great historical 
events in their development and 
has himself taken an important 


part in ever-changing and advanc- 
ing growth on the local scene. 





Mrs. William W. Grant, outgoing president of the Garrett County 
Historical Society, is shown presenting a testimonial to A. D. Naylor, 
who was approaching his one hundredth birthday when the award 
was made at the annual dinner meetina of the society in June. 
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At that long-gone time there was 
a railroad but no electric power 
or telephones. No town water 
supply or public sanitary system 
was in existence. No town streets 
or country roads were paved. The 
internal combustion engine had 
not been developed. Little farm 
machinery was in use. Every 
household had its own individual 
well usually with a pump, but 
many were open wells of the Old 
Oaken Bucket type with a wind- 
lass to draw up the water. 

A few of the oldsters remember 
the shape of things as they were 
three score or more years ago. 
The youthful may perhaps take 
for granted their present environ- 
ment feeling that everything was 
always much the same as now. 
But each convenience they enjoy 
was a product of gradual evolu- 
tionary processes. Each was the 
object of intensive thought and 
expenditure of much energy. None 
or few came full-fledged and per- 
fect from the brain of the inventor. 

About the turn of the century 
the pace of living began to 
quicken, gradually at first but ac- 
celerating from a walk to a trot, 
then to a gallop. The motor car 
today—perhaps in the future 
rocket propulsion for everybody. 

Inventions and innovations came 
rapidly, each treading hard upon 
the heels of preceding ones. There 
came the automobile and soon 
thereafter the finely-paved roads, 
the tractor and many ingenious 
farm machines, electricity and 
vastly improved house and street 
lighting with a multitude of labor- 
saving appliances, natural gas, pub- 
lic water supply and sanitation. A 
mere listing of all could not be 
printed in a bulletin this size. As 
each new machine or improved 
method appeared during this period 
of what seems prodigous progress 


Naylors were prepared for a need- 
ful and important part in helping 
bring about the rise of today’s liv- 
ing standards over those of sixty or 
seventy years ago. 

After the wagons, carriages, and 
farm equipment, Mr. Naylor 
stocked plumbing, heating, elec- 
trical supplies, and building ma- 
terials. Presently the firm con- 
ducts one of the largest general 
hardware businesses in Western 
Maryland. He retains wide and 
varied coal and gas interests. He 
has been a director of the First 
National Bank for more than 40 
years and its president since 1941. 

Mr. Naylor began his business 
career as a blacksmith, the site of 
his shop on Liberty Street being 
now occupied by buildings hous- 
ing today the A. D. Naylor and 
Company activities. 

About 1901 the first automobiles 
were seen on the town streets. 
They heralded the twilight of the 
milleniums-long Age of MHorse- 
Drawn Transportation. For a few 
years they were costly playthings 
for the more affluent. Manufac- 
turing and merchandising innova- 
tions of Henry Ford brought the 
Flivver to within a modest price 
range. Other manufacturers went 
all or part of the way. A vast sys- 
tem of paved roads came _ into 
existence, transforming the face of 
the countryside into something it 
had not before been. Prior to 
these developments overland trans- 
portation except for railroads had 
been by horse-drawn conveyances. 
Mr. Naylor was the county’s first 
Ford automobile dealer. A few re- 
minders of that time long past 
are still to be seen here and there, 
a hitching rack in the vacant lot 
near Wilson’s Creek in Oakland 
for the convenience of people who 
still use horse-drawn equipages, 
and a massive stepping block cut 
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from a solid stone. It has two 
steps by means of which ladies of 
the 1880s and ’90s got into carriages 
gracefully. This latter relic is at 
the curb in front of the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Fulk on 
Oak Street. 

Seventy years ago the shoeing 
of horses and the repair of 
wagons and buggies were as es- 
sential to the transport of the 
time as now are the garage and 
filling station. These needful 
services were furnished by the 
blacksmith and few small com- 
munities were without their shops. 

In the 1880s the price for shoe- 
ing a horse’s four hoofs with new 
iron shoes was 90 cents. A set of 
new steel tires for four buggy 
wheels, involving the drilling of 
70 holes and the putting in of 70 
bolts cost the customer $6. Many 
other kinds of work were priced 
proportionately. The 8 hour day 
was then a long time in the fu- 
ture and often the smith began a 
day’s work before daybreak and 
worked until after dark. 


Mr. Naylor came to Oakland on 
March 12, 1884, succeeding Mr. 
Charles H. Sincell in the black- 
smithing business on _ Liberty 
street, Mr. Sincell having died a 
few weeks previous. 

Charles H. Sincell was among 
the Garrett County Civil War 
soldiers listed in the June Glades 
Star, and was a participant in the 
capture of John Brown at Harp- 
er’s Ferry in October, 1859. In a 
two story building he _ installed 
machinery and with a carpenter 
helper began to build express and 
delivery wagons. Later the sale of 
farm machinery and a line of ve- 
hicles were added to the business, 
these items being handled in 
carload lots. Some of the prices 
were for a McCormick binder 
$115, a mower $45, a rake $18. A 


two horse plow was $8 and a 16 
tooth harrow $7.50. 

He recalls that he could at that 
time buy dressed pork for $4 per 
hundred, beef 5 cents a pound, 
butter 8 to 10 cents, and eggs at 
about the same price per dozen. 

In 1884 no town streets were 
paved and the sidewalks were of 
planks. Streets were lighted by 
oil lamps set on posts at intersec- 
tions. 

Only two business enterprises 
in the town have longer continu- 
ous existence than Naylor’s, the 
Shirer Tin Shop, established in 
1866 by Peter Shirer and conduc- 


ted by his sons, Gus A. and Silas 


E. Shirer, and then being suc- 
ceeded until today by the son and 
grandson of the latter, William 
Erwin and Scott W. Shirer. 

The other long-enduring enter- 
prise is a newspaper, The Repub- 
lican, established in 1877 by Capt. 
James A. Hayden, later published 
and edited during many years by 
Benjamin H. Sincell, and _ con- 
tinued today by members of his 
family. 

Alonzo Drake Naylor’ was 
born on September 27th, 1861, at 
Hedgesville, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), and will celebrate the 
centennial of his birth in Septem- 
ber of this year. His parents were 
Jacob and Eliza Ann Drake Nay- 
lor. Of their six children Alonzo 
and one sister, Miss Daisy Naylor 
of Boonsboro, Md., survive. 

Four years ago Mr. Naylor 
bought and gave to the town of 
Hedgesville, his birthplace, a brick 
building to be used as a library 


and community center. It is 
known as “The Naylor Memorial 
Library.” 


Alonzo D. Naylor was twice mar- 
ried, his first wife being Artie 
Bartlett of Barricksville, W. Va. 
(deceased). To this union were 
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born two sons, Paul B., and Arthur 
EK. (deceased). His second mar- 
riage was to Mary Odell Town- 


shend of Oakland, (deceased). 
Five children were born to them, 
Playford Alonzo (deceased), 


Singleton Townshend, Mary Drake, 
Rebecca Davis, and Justus Odell 


.of Trustees, 





ALONZO DRAKE NAYLOR 





(deceased). There are 12 grand- 
children and 25 great grandchil- 
dren. 


He has been a member of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcipal Church 
since 1884, is chairman of its Board 
and has been a 
member of its choir since 1894. 
Having been a member of Oak- 
land’s Masonic Lodge No. 192 A.F. 
and A.M. more than 59 years he 
recently presented a 50 year pin 
to his oldest son, Paul, this mark- 
ing the first time in Masonic his- 
tory that father and son had both 
been active in a lodge during con- 
current 50 year periods. In politics 
he has been a lifelong Republican. 
He served in the town council of 
Oakland, two terms at Annapolis 
as a Garrett County Member of 
the House of Delegates, and four 
years as State Senator. While in 
the legislature he was a member 
of committees on Fish and Game, 


Railroads and Canals, Inspection, 
Assessments, and Temperance. 
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Mr. Naylor believes his longevity 
is attributable to temperate habits. 


to driving energy and great respect 





Indians Called Him 


His business success he attributes “Chief Grey Fox” 


for an honest day’s work. But other 
observers would say that he was 
possessed of a degree of foresight 
not given to many. He could peer 
into the future and see events de- 
veloping with a clearness denied 
to most men. Along with these 
things there was an integrity in 
his business dealings, a_ solidity 
and reliability that drew custom- 
ers and held them year after year. 

As he nears his one hundredth 
birthday he may with justifiable 
satisfaction gaze backward into the 
past, contemplating the part he 
himsel fhas played during nearly 


four score years in the growth of 


a community and the elevation of 
its living standards. 


GCHS Nien beens 


Since the announcement of the 
enlarged Civil War Centennial is- 
sue of The Glades Star, that of 
June, 1961, 129 new members have 
been enrolled in the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society. The Centen- 
nial issue contained a listing by 
name of all known soldiers of the 
county area of both North and 
South. Thousands of their descend- 
ants live in the county area today 
and such as have had the Centen- 
nial issue brought to their atten- 
tion have exhibited much interest. 
The campaign to increase the 
membership continues. Members 
with kinsfolk, friends, and neigh- 
bors of like interests are asked to 
invite them to become members. 
Anyone interested in Garrett 
County history is eligible. The 
small sum of $1 brings the privi- 
leges of membership and four is- 
sues each year of this quarterly 
bulletin, The Glades Star. 





GENERAL GEORGE CROOK 


By Nadine Bussey 
General George Crook was so 
named, in Indian fashion, because 
of his skill and cunning. His mili- 
tary service of nearly forty con- 
secutive years—all of which, ex- 
cepting the portion spent in the 


‘Civil War, had been face to face 


with the most difficult problems 
of the Indian question. According 
to Lieutenant John G.. Bourke, 
aide-de-camp to the General, the 
name George Crook was a beacon 
of hope to the settlers and a terror 
to the tribes in hostility. 


“Yet,” says Lt. Bourke, “Crook 


had charms and powers of charac- 


ter which equalled that of any of 


the noble sons of whom our coun- 


try is so justly proud.” 


We shall quote often from Lt. 
Bourke’s book, “On The Border 
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With Crook,” for he was with the 
General for fifteen long, arduous 
years. He knew the people, both 
red and white, with whom Crook 
was brought into contact; the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, and the manner in which he 
overcame them. 

His story is of particular interest 
in our locality for his wife had 
lived here as a young girl. They 
were married in Cumberland, after 
the Civil War, and visited in Oak- 
land many times through the years. 
As the time grew near for the Gen- 
eral’s retirement to private life 
he and Mrs. Crook planned to build 
their home on a hill overlooking 
the town and countryside. Unfor- 
tunately, General Crook died sud- 
denly while in Chicago and did not 
see his house completed. Old tim- 
ers remember that he had chosen 
the woodwork for the house just 
before his death. Mrs. Crook had 
the house completed and it still 
stands today, in good repair, and 
bearing the name “Crook Crest.” 
Townspeople consider it an historic 
landmark, a reminder of a great 
general who did so much for our 
country and who must have loved 
our countryside and mountain 
scenery. 


He was a great hunter, so Gar- 
rett County must have seemed the 
perfect spot for the leisurely life 





CROOK CREST, 
OAKLAND 





of retirement. From his front porch 
he could have had a panorama of 
the little town below, a semi-sweep 
of the Glades, and in the far dis- 
tance the long chain of ridges of 
Backbone Mountain. A _ perfect 
place for contemplation—of the ac- 
tive life he had led—and of nature 
in her varying moods, changes of 
seasons and of colors. Then, too, 
just “over a mountain or around 
a bend,” he could have enjoyed his 
beloved hunting and fishing to the 
fullest! 


“His love for hunting and fish- 
ing increased rather than _ di- 
minished as the years passed by. 
He not only became an exception- 
ally good shot, but acquired a 
familiarity with the habits of wild 
animals possessed by but few 
naturalists. From this developed 
his taste for taxidermy, which en- 
abled him to pass many a lone- 
some hour. 


There were few, if any, of the 
birds or the beasts of the Rocky 
Mountains and the country west of 
them to the Pacific, which had not 
at some time furnished tribute to 
General Crook’s collection. In pur- 
suit of wilder animals he cared 
nothing for fatigue, hunger, or the 
perils of the cliffs, or those of be- 
ing seized in the jaws of an angry 
bear or mountain lion. 

He was not always so prudent 
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as he should have been while out 
on these trips, and several times 
had close calls with death. Once, 
he stationed his party so as to cut 
off the retreat of a very large bear, 
which had taken refuge in a thicket 
or swamp. The enraged animal 
rushed out on the side where Crook 
was, and made straight towards 
him, mouth open, and eyes blaz- 
ing fire. Crook allowed Bruin to 
come within ten feet, and then, 
without quiver of muscle or tremor 
of nerve, fired and lodged a rifle 
ball in the back of his throat, not 
breaking out through the skull. It 
was a beautiful animal, and Crook 
was always justifiably proud of the 
rug! As he made all these jour- 
neys on horse or mule back, there 
was no man who could pretend to 
compare with him in an acquaint- 
ance with the trails and topog- 
raphy of the country. 


Such constant exercise tough- 
ened muscle and sinew to the ri- 
gidity of steel and the elasticity of 
rubber, while association with the 
natives enabled him to learn their 
habits and ideas, and in time be- 
come almost one of themselves. 
His senses became highly educated; 
his keen, blue-gray eyes would de- 
tect in a second and at wonderful 
distances the slightest movement 
across the horizon, the slightest 
sound aroused his curiosity, the 
faintest odor awakened his sus- 
picions. He noted the smallest de- 
pression in the sand, the least de- 
flection in the twigs or branches. 
He became so skilled in the lan- 
guage of “signs” and trails that he 
truly was as much an Indian as 
the Indian himself. 


There was never an officer in 
our military service so completely 
in accord with all the ideas, views, 
and opinions of the savages whom 
he had to fight or control as was 








—s 


General Crook. In time of campaign 
this knowledge and understanding 
placed him “in” the secret councils 
of the enemy; in time of peace it 
enabled him all the more com- 


pletely to appreciate the doubts 


and misgivings of the Indians at 
the outset of a new life. 

What the Caucasian so often for- 
got was that the Indian was born 


‘free as a bird and, unfortunately, 
what so many thought was that the 
‘only good Indian was a dead In- 


dian! The American savage had been 
brought up a member of a clan 
within a tribe. All his actions were 
made to conform to the opinions 
of clan or tribe councils. After the 


Apaches were a conquered tribe 


and “the change” came, Crook felt 
they should not be told anything 
that was not exactly true. He felt 
they should be treated exactly as 
white men were treated; that they 
were human beings with the same 
apprehensions as the white man, 
and like him inspired by noble im- 
pulses, but with greater tempta- 
tions and struggling under the dis- 
advantage of inherited ignorance. 
This had the double effect of mak- 
ing them doubt their own powers 
in the struggle for the new life and 
suspicious of the truthfulness and 
honesty of the “middleman” at the 
reservations. This turned out to be 


a very valid fear, for dishonest 
Indian Agents and other “vam- 
pires,’ as Crook called them, 


preyed on the Indian in every 
imaginable way .. . from selling 
bad whisky to them to collecting 
for their labor in coal mines! The 
actions of these men are a dread- 
ful blot on the white man’s name, 
responsible for many an_ upris- 
ing and consequent settlers’ graves 
which dotted the west and south- 
west ... after Crook and his gal- 


lant soldiers had borne such hard- 
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Annual Bitte: 
Meeting Address Of 
Charles Aubrey Jones 


Those attending the G. C. H. S. 
annual dinner meeting were high 
in their praise of the splended ad- 
dress of Charles A. Jones, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, who was born in 
Garrett County and is a Life Mem- 





ship, hunger, pestilence, risk of life 
and, yes, death (for hundreds) to 
bring about peace with the Indians. 

Much has been written about 
the Civil War during this Centen- 
nial Year and we certainly cannot 
write of General Crook’s part dur- 
ing that phase of his military ca- 
reer. We have not even attempted 
to skeletonize his career in Indian 
wars so far as dates and continuity 
of campaigns go but we have hoped 
to acquaint you with Crook, the 
man. We are sorry that he could 
not have come to our community 
to live in his house on the hill... 
and rest. 


When he died on March 21, 1890, 
his attending physician gave the 
cause as heart failure but his old 
friend, Lt. Bourke said, “The real 
cause was the wear and tear of a 
naturally powerful constitution, 
brought on by the severe mental 
and physical strain of incessant 
work under the most trying cir- 
cumstances.” 


“The interment, which took place 
in Oakland, Maryland, was at first 
intended to be strictly private, but 
thousands of people had gathered 
from the surrounding country, and 
each train added to the throng 
which blocked the streets and lanes 
of the little town.” 


The great and the grateful 
grieved with his bereaved wife. 





CHARLES A. JONES 
ber of the Society. 

Mr. Jones is a historian of wide 
reputation and is a recognized au- 
thority on Abraham Lincoln. He 
owns the largest collection of Lin- 
colniana in his adopted state of 
Ohio, and has spoken in many 
states on Lincoln subjects. Ex- 
tracts from the dinner meeting ad- 
dress are quoted below: 


It is generally agreed today that 
there are two irreplaceable men in 
the history of the United States: 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. Judging what other men, 
who might have come to leader- 
ship in these periods would have 
done by what they did do, Wash- 
ington was the only man who could 
have led American forces to vic- 
tory in the War of the Revolution 
and in successfel establishment of 
our government. Similarly, Lincoln 
was the only man who could have 


led in a successful fight for the 
preservation of the Union. 
Outside of Illinois, where he was 
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known in every hamlet and regard- 
ed as one of the state’s outstand- 
ing men, Lincoln was little known 
in most of the Union. This was not 
a peculiar situation at the time. 
Only men prominent in national 
political circles were much known 
throughout much of the country. 
Reports of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates and the Cooper Union speech, 
only 90 days before his nomination, 
added somewhat to knowledge of 
the man. 


If Lincoln had died when he was 
50 years of age, no sketch of his 
earlier life would have been avail- 
able. Late in November, 1859, he 
was persuaded by a friend named 
Fell to write a sketch which was 
only 2% pages of note paper in 
length. Upon that sketch, some- 
what expanded, was based the com- 
paign lives of 1860. When Lincoln 
was nominated, no publishing firm 
had material for a campaign life 
—they had prepared lives of Sew- 
ard, whom they expected to be 
nominated, and just awaited a 
chapter telling of his nomination 
before going to press. That chap- 
ter, of course, was never written 
and they had to scurry around and 
obtain material on the real nomi- 
nee. Much of the booklets that ap- 
peared was composed of speeches 
which then were much more read 
than today. 


Nominated, Lincoln had no time 
to give further material even had 
he wished to do so, which he didn’t. 
Elected, there was no time in the 
midst of the great war. The only 
book of consequence that appeared 
was one for young people, “The 
Pioneer Boy and How He Become 
President” by Thayer. To this book 
traces some of the mythical stories 
of Lincoln’s background, but the 
White House copy is said to con- 
tain the sentence, written by a 








member of the Lincoln family, “The 
greatest liar in history.” 

The war over and Lincoln as- 
sassinated, there grew up a demand 
for more information about the 
President, and the first life of con- 
sequence was by a New Englander, 
Dr. Holland, in whose life Lincoln 
was an idealistic character in all 
phases, without faults or blemishes. 
This was too much for Wm. H. 
Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, 
whose fetish became the portrayal 
of the real Lincoln, as Herndon 
saw him. Herndon wanted to be 
truthful, and Lincoln students owe 
him a great debt for his gathering 
of material and his description of 
events he actually saw. But we 
know today that much of what he 
wrote was subject to his interpre- 
tation of the way in which Lin- 
coln’s greatness would be accentu- 
ated. 


Herndon had a thesis, stated in 
these words: “Many of our great 
men... have been self-made, ris- 
ing ... through struggles to the 
topmost round of the ladder; but 
Lincoln rose from a lower depth 
than any of them—from a stagnant, 
putrid pool, like the gas which, set 
on fire by its own energy and self- 
combustible nature, rises in jets, 
hissing, clear and bright.” 

There you have Herndon’s the- 
sis. As stated by Herndon’s biogra- 
pher, Mr. Donald, “the object of 
his biography was to make Lincoln 
stand out in contrast to his back- 
ground. His entire book was con- 
sciously designed to illustrate this 
contrast.” From his thesis, people 
have the picture of: 

A man without ancestry of con- 
sequence; 

A man with an inconsequential 
father, roving and shiftless, care- 
less, inert and dull; 

A man with an illegitimate moth- 
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er; 
Virginia father responsible for Lin- 
coln’s mental greatness; 





her liaison with a high-bred | loved the woman he married, Mary 
‘Todd, despite all Mary’s faults and 


the great contrast in their charac- 


Hints that even Mr. Lincoln him- | teristics. 


self may have been illegitimate. 


Lincoln had failures in his po- 


A man dispirited by the death of | litical career, but also he had suc- 
his only real sweetheart (Ann Rut-| cesses, and by no means can be in- 
ledge) and cast into a melancholia; terpreted as a failure up to the 


which affected all his after life— | 
a man who really did not love his 
wife; 

A man who did not profess the | 
Christian faith; | 


A man of much failure up to the 
time he became President. 


Today we know that Lincoln 
came from a family of most credit- 
able history. The man who is the 
best authority on his father says 
that “if it had not been for the 
overwhelming greatness of his son, 
no one would ever have considered 
Thomas Lincoln a failure.” He was 
an ordinary man but not the fail- 
ure Herndon portrayed him. The 
story of the illegitimacy of Lin- 
coln’s mother was attributed by 
Herndon to what Lincoln told him 
one day as they drove to a court 
case. The fact that Lincoln, whom 
Herndon said was “the most secre- 
tive man I ever knew,” ever told 
this story, has been widely chal- 
lenged. Authorities have spent | 
years of investigation and differ | 
widely in their conclusions. The in- 
timation that Lincoln himself was 
illegitimate soon was disproven by 
discovery in a Kentucky courthouse 
of his parents’ marriage license and 
record of marriage. 





| President; 


time he became President. His 
legal career in Illinois was out- 
standing. 


Among the characteristics of Mr. 
Lincoln which were named were 
these: physical strength—he prob- 
ably had the strongest body of any 
power of memory—he 
never forgot what he had learned; 
mental resources, an inquisitive 
mind, ever growing. He mastered 
Euclid, one of the most difficult of 
mathematical books, in order to be 
a better lawyer after he was one 
of the leaders in the Illinois bar; 
his mastery of English prose; his 
forgiving qualities; his humor, 
which offset his melancholia. 

A great outstanding quality was 
his ability to separate the inconse- 
quential from the consequential in 
the handling of great questions. 
This is illustrated in his consider- 
ation of what was the great ques- 
tion involved in “the war between 
the states.” The fundamental was 
not the question of _ slavery’s 
abolishment. It was the saving of 
the Union. He said to Horace Gree- 
ley: 

“My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and 
is not either to save or destroy 


Of the story of Ann Rutledge! slavery. If I could save the Union 


there is little of fact except that | without freeing any slave, I would 
there was a girl whom Lincoln | do it; and if I could save it by free- 
liked in New Salem. That her death | ,ing all the slaves I would do it; 
created his melancholia has been} and if I could save it by freeing 
disproven (melancholia is a Lin-|some and leaving others alone I 
coln family characteristic), and the | would also do that. What I do about 
story of the alleged romance is| slavery, and the colored race, I do 
largely Herndon’s myth. Lincoln | because I believe it helps to save 
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the Union; and what I forbear I 
forbear because I do not believe 
it would help save the Union.” 


Mr. Lincoln saw clearly that if 
secession was successful, this could 
become a continent of numerous 
nations. He believed if the Union 
were destroyed all hopes of pre- 
serving a government such as we 
have would pass away, and he be- 
lieved that much of mankind’s hope 
was bound up with its preserva- 
tion. Today all of us are greatly 
indebted to his adherence to this 
fundamental belief for the United 
States is today the only nation cap- 
able of resisting the great Com- 
munist country of Russia which 
would destroy the fundamentals of 
American life which mean so much 
to us all. 


If Mr. Lincoln was little written 
about when he became President, 
today there are more books about 
him than about any other non-re- 
ligious leader of the white race, 
with the possible exception of Na- 
poleon. There are over 5,000 books 
about him, and an innumerable 
literature otherwise. No one today 
would attempt to really interpret 
Mr. Lincoln. He is characterized 
by his biographers as “an Ameri- 
can phenomenon.” His_ closest 
friend, Joshua Speed, said “Mr. 
Lincoln was so unlike all the men 
I had ever known before or seen or 
known that there is no one to 
whom I can compare him.’ No 
photograph or painting is a com- 
plete interpretation. A man of 
varying moods, from grave to gay 
and back again. “There were nu- 
merous pictures of Lincoln but no 
portrait,” says an authority. 


“We have erected a mountain of 
information about Mr. Lincoln, but 
still we have to answer the riddle, 
“What made him the man he was? 
Was it an accident of circumstance 





—a happenstance when the time 
was right? Or was it something 
deep in the heart, something in his 
soul, that made him the Abraham 
Lincoln we admire? What made 
this man such a towering figure? 
We stili do not know.” “He has be- 
come both a symbol of democracy 
and the outstanding American ex- 
ample of true greatness.” 


Seventh Annual Tour 
Of Historical Places 
Planned In County 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society’s seventh annual tour of 
the county’s historic places will be- 
gin at 9 A. M., Saturday Septem- 
ber 16th, the cavalcade of autos 
setting forth from the Ruth En- 
low library. As before this interest- 
ing tour will be planned and di- 
rected by Felix G. Robinson, 
widely-known historian of this 
mountain area and one of the edi- 
tors of the Glades Star. 


The theme of the tour will be 
“The Youghiogheny River—Its Im- 
portance in the Early Settlement 
of the Area.” Places to be visited 
will be Underwood, Crellin, Wash- 
ington Spring, Youghiogheny 
Bridge, Swallow Falls, Sang Run, 
and Friendsville. 


This annual tour has been note- 
worthy among the activities of the 
GCHS and each year increasing 
interest has been manifested. 
Members are invited to join the 
party bringing autos, picnic 
baskets, and friends of kindred in- 
terest. The luncheon stop will be 
at picturesque Swallow Falls. 


—— 


Failure to learn is fatal—J. E. 
Gingrich. 
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M. Virginia Rosenbaum, 


editor of The Allegany-Garrett Citizen, 


presents the scrapbooks of the late Frank Lee Carl, veteran Cumber- 
land newspaperman, to Lewis R. Jones, president of the Garrett 
County Historical Society, who accepted the gift on behalf of the 


Society. 


Gifts To G.C.HLS. 


From M. Virginia Rosenbaum, 
Editor and Publisher of the Al- 
legany-Garrett Citizen, the Garrett 
County Historical Society has re- 
ceived as a gift thirty large scrap 
books of clippings from news- 
papers and magazines. collected 
during about five decades by 
Frank Lee Carl, widely-known 
newspaper editor and publisher of 
Western Maryland during the 
first half of this century. 


Mrs. Rosenbaum received the 


scrap books when she purchased | 


the Allegany Citizen from Mike 
Prendergast a year ago. Not re- 
alizing their value, 
owner’s family had them placed in 
boxes ready to be burned. But by 
a rare coincidence Mrs. Rosen- 
baum had seen the books many 


years ago and was aware of their 





the former. 


value. She rescued them from de- 


struction, and since that time has 
been hunting the propef place 
for their preservation. She feels 
that the active Garrett County 


| Historical Society’s facilities were 


most appropriate for this. 


People in newspaper circles 
consider the scrap books of Frank 
Lee Carl almost a legend. They 
contain articles dating back to 
the 1800’s . . .and are a newspaper 
record of the growth of Western 
Maryland. There is much on the 
Civil War, and the westward ex- 
pansion of a small but growing 
United States. 

Mrs. Rosenbaum was acquaint- 
ed with the scrap books because 
in 1938, when she was Editor of 
the school newspaper at Fort Hill 
High School, Frank Lee Carl in- 
vited her and all other high-school 
newspaper editors to his home to 
see these same scrap books. Each 
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year, this was a tradition with 
Mr. Carl, and gave the young 
hopefuls of the area an insight in- 
to the newspaper work and the 
fascinating career of Frank Lee 
Carl as he described it in a lit- 
tle speech he always gave to the 
awed students. 

Being intensely interested in 
writing as a career, Mrs. Rosen- 
baum was deeply impressed with 
the scrap books, never dreaming, 
of course, that they would one 
day be her possessions. And when 
these priceless books became a 
part of her library, she felt it only 
fair that they be shared, and not 
kept hidden in a private collection 

. and so she has been seeking 
a place where they would be cared 
for and used by students and 
other interested persons who make 
it a habit to study the history of 
our Western Maryland, as it hap- 
pened, thru newspaper accounis 
found in the scrap books. 

Virginia Rosenbaum is herself a 
descendant of a family with deep 
roots in Garrett County, the Hine- 
baughs. Thus her natural interest 
in county history is profound, and 
it seemed to her the county His- 
torical Society should be custodian 
of the records which contain mucn 
long-forgotten written matter rele- 
vant to the Garrett County story. 


She is a granddaughter of 
Walter Hinebaugh, and_e great- 
granddaughter of Alfred Hine- 


baugh of Oakland. Her mother 
was the late Mildred Hinebaugh 
Fike. 

The first of the Hinebaughs to 
settle in the county area was her 
Great-great-grandfather, Jonathan 
Hinebaugh, who came in 1855. He 
was descended from Peter Heim- 
back of the Palatinate, who emi- 
grated to the New World in 1749. 


A gift from Caleb Winslow is 
a photostatic copy of cotillions 
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composed by a Baltimore musi- 
cian, C. Meincke, in honor of 
General Lafayette on the oc- 
casion of his visit to the United 
States in 1824. 


A framed picture of Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland was given by Ruth De- 
lawder Herbert of Washington. 
Her grandmother, Mrs. Gustavus 
Warfield Delawder, received the 
picture as a gift in appreciation 
of her entertaining President and 
Mrs. Cleveland at tea during their 
honeymooning journey in Garrett 
County in 1886. 


John W. Holman, GCHS past 
president, donates to the society 
his complete files of Vols. 1 and 2 
of the Glades Star. Mr. Holman 
also placed in the society’s custody 
some manuscripts left in his care 
by the late Captain Charles &. 
Hoye. 


G.C.H.S. Annual 
Dinner Meeting 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society held its annual dinner 
meeting Thursday, June 29, 1961 
at the William-James Hotel in 
Oakland. There were 95 present. 
The invocation was given by the 
Rev. Shelby Walthall. 

After the dinner Mrs. William 
Grant, President of the Society, 
welcomed all members and friends. 
Mrs. Grant described the Society’s 
current project, a special Civil 
War Centennial enlarged issue of 
the Glades Star which contained a 
list of 500 Civil War county soldiers 
of both North and South. Mrs. 
Grant explained that this issue 
would be mailed only to members 
who have paid dues within the 
past two years, and life members. 
An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the G.C.H.S. had previous- 
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ly been passed setting annual dues 
at $1.00. A dues committee ap- 
pointed in 1959 with Miss Ethel 
Hesser as Chairman had recom- 
mended that anyone in arrears two 
years or more be dropped from 
the mailing list. A notice was sent 








whch showed a total balance in 
all accounts of $5,160.06. Mrs. 
Grant pointed out that most o2f 
this amount is earmarked for a 
museum. 

Miss Floss Shaffer, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, pre- 


this spring to all members in ar-|sented the following nominations: 


rears two years or more explain- 
ing that it would be necessary to 
renew membership by the pay- 
ment of $1.00 dues in order to re- 
ceive the special Civil War issue. 


The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 


President—Lewis R. Jones. 

Ist Vice-president—Harry C. Ed- 
wards. 

2nd Vice-president—Mrs. 
ward P. Kahl. 

Secretary—Mrs. William Grant. 


Treasurer—E. Herbert Shaffer. 


Ed- 





Mr. E. Herbert Shaffer, Treas-| Assistant Secretary — Edith 
urer, gave the financial report} Brock. 
ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
From July 1, 1960 to July 1, 1961 
Cash on hand—Checking Acct., First National Bank of Oak- 
land, “Maryland: ..€. 52.24 s6s.sce dle ae ee ee eee Saco27.10 
Receipts 
Percentage of marriage fees from Garrett County ............ $ 518.40 
Received from memberships and Glades Star................ 492.85 
TOTAL $4 cp, chest tes gen te NR, $ 1,638.35 
Disbursements 
The Republican—Printing Glades Star, notices and cards....$ 268.91 
Postmaster for*Gladesi Stars postace.. ee a ee eee 14.50 
Expense mailing 400 delinquent members .................... 15.51 
Editors—Glades ‘Stary . dunce a Ge, ee eee 25.00 
Wm.-James Hotel—Dinner, guests and tips .................. 20.40 
Dinners music ®.. eee. essa) Soe en ee eee ee ee 10.00 
FIlOWers. Coa eee ee ene Re cica s eee Sateen a ee 6.09 
stamps for secretaryge... pee. ee ee 2.00 
Elliott. Co.,7Stencilsa. ea set. aint ee eee 11.65 
Flowers for Miss; West, s0.000.05 ce oi ee eee 10.30 
Oakland Pharmacy—400 Envelopes .............-c.c..s+-e., IS Ye 
Return addresserubberystampe 1.99 
Eelix#Robinsony expensess. sete il ees 
. $ 399.07 
Balance on hand, First National Bank of Oakland............ $ 1,239.28 
LOT ATMS, SP ere, MOE [oo Sin ee nn Pe GWG SBS 
Funds on deposit—First National Bank of Oakland— 
Checking sn jbse oS aE. ate eid ca erela « Rove eee, nt $ 1,239.28 
Savings - + sae ried alainle obs, « oe pie age ete See ee er e571 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National Bank of Oakland— 
OB VINES ie ALES, Canes Shel NRO pe te ae ge 1,336.28 
Funds on deposit—Baltimore Federal Savings Bank— 
SAVINGS, . T\ims sakes cestar cs Om ee ee ee 1,332.79 
AKONM NPV See PRP addy eee $ 5,160.06 


E. HERBERT SHAFFER, Treasurer 
The above audited by George K. Littman, 6/27/61 
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Editors of the Glades Star— 

Dennis Rasche and Ervin S. Smith. 
Contributing Editors—Felix G. 
Robinson and M. Viola _ Broad- 
water. 

Board of Directors—Paul B. 
Naylor, Lowell Loomis, Vernie 
Smouse, J. J. Walker, George K. 
Littman, W. Dwight Stover. 

There being no other nomina- 
tions from the floor, these nomina- 
tion were unanimously accepted. 

Resolutions of respect for Eliza- 
beth Johnson West, the late secre- 
tary of the Society, were read by 
Mrs. Vernie Smouse, Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee. 

Mrs. Grant presented Alonzo D. 
Naylor, who will be 100 years of 
age in September, as a guest of 
honor. She gave a tribute to Mr. 
Naylor and his career as a busi- 
nessman, legislator, churchman 
and community leader. On behalf 
of the Society Mrs. Grant pre- 
sented a framed plaque to Mr. 
Naylor, the inscription reading: 

A TRIBUTE TO 
ALONZO D. NAYLOR 
FOR 
Outstanding service to Garrett 
County and Oakland since the year 
1884 as successful businessman, 
legislator, churchman, loyal citi- 
zen and civic leader, respected 

and esteemed by aall. 

To Mr. Naylor as a Charter 
Member and Life Member of our 
organization we extend our hearty 
greetings on his coming birthday 
and sincere wishes for his con- 
tinued health and contentment. 

Presented by 
The Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety. The applause of those pres- 
ent was enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Jay Bell, accompanied by 
Julius Littman, sang a group of 
old-fashioned songs. 

Dwight Stover introduced the 
speaker, Charles A. Jones. Mr. 
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Additional Listings 
of Civil War Veterans 
Of Garrett Co. Area 


As was anticipated by Ross C. 


‘Durst when compiling the listing 


of county area veterans of the Civil 
War other names of soldiers would 
be reported after publication of the 
original listing in the June Glades 


Star. The following Civil War 
soldiers are now added to the list- 
ing: 

Arendt, James K. Grantsville, 
unit unknown. 

Downey, John—Int. Sunnyside, 
unit unknown. 

Howell, Wm.—Co. A, 3rd Reg. 


PHB—Savage River area. 
Howell, Jefferson—Co. D, 3rd 
Reg. PHB(?). Savage River. 


Lashorn, Joseph J.—Union Cav- 
alry, unit unknown. Int. Deer Park. 


Knaver, John G.—Union, unit un- 
known. Sunnyside. 
Miller, John — Union, unit un- 


known. Silver Knob. 


Otto, Jacob—61st Pa. Inf., Grants- 
ville. 


Rev. Joshua C. Breuninger, of 
Detroit, during his vacation at his 
home place near Gortner, this sum- 


mer furnished some of the above 


Jones, a resident of Columbus, 
Ohio, but a native of Garrett 
County, is an authority on Lincoln. 


“The Lincoln of Legend and the 
Lincoln of Fact” was the topic of 
Mr. Jones’ inspiring talk, the high- 
lights of which appear elsewhere 
in this bulletin. Mr. Jones brought 
his talk to an especially interest- 
ing conclusion with the showing 
of several unusual portraits of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The meeting was 
journed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edith Brock, Assistant Sec’y 


then ad- 
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information, gleaned from foe 

stone inscriptions in the county 

area. He writes Mr. Durst: “At the 

church at Underwood in the spring 

of 1865, Rev. Samuel King preached 

in the old Ashby log school house. 

The following C.S.A. men attended: 


Obed Shaffer, C.S.A. (died later 


irts, imer, Wilson- 
of wound effects), Thomas, Virts, Weimer i 


Harvey. 
William Shaffer, C.S.A., Forefathers of at least two of 
Isaiah W. Shaffer, C.S.A., the listed families were residents 
Benjamin Wotring, C.S.A.” of the area before the Revolu- 


Miss Myrtle Custer, who pees | one War. Others were counted 
nished the picture of Bittinger vet-|in the census of 1800, and still 
erans for the June Glades Star,; others in that of 1810. 
calls attention to an error in the The Harvey-Wilson reunion was 
caption. The fifth veteran fromj|the 41st such annual event, and 
the right standing is Benjamin/|that of the Beitzels the 22nd. 
Henry Kenner, instead of George Captain Charles E. Hoye, Found- 
D. ing Father of the Garrett County 

o———___—_—__ Historical Society, wrote about 125 

FE ‘| R ° brief histories of county area ear- 
ami y eunions ly families. These were published 
—Saepa er in local newspapers. Some few 

Nobody wants to go back to the} appeared in early issues of this 
past, but without doubt the in-| bulletin which are not now ob- 
terest of people in it has been|tainable. However the secretary is 
steadily rising. As part of this in-| prepared to furnish limited num- 
terest they are becoming increas-!bers of Glades Stars, each contain- 
ingly family-conscious, as witness|ing a story of one or another of 
the number of family reunions|the following families: 
each season attended by some who| Ashby, Davis, Engle, Enlow, Gort- 
travel hundreds and in a few cases;ner, Gnegy, Hinebaugh, Savage, 
thousands of miles for the occa-! Schaeffer, Slabaugh, Steyer and 
sions. During the season of 1960| Thayer. 
hundreds of people were drawn The price of each bulletin is 25 
to Garrett County by these get-;|cents postpaid. 
togethers. The _ list of families 
holding them is long. It includes 
the names of Ashby, Beckman, 
Beitzel, Bittinger, Bolyard, Butler, 
Callis, DeWitt, Davis, Friend, 
Gaster, Glotfelty, Gnegy, Harman, 
Harvey-Wilson, Heckert, Hine- 
baugh, Johnson, Jordan, Kelley, 
Kitzmiller, Martin, McCabe-Mc-|ing in the years before. 

Robie, Merrill, Miller, Moreland, Not heaven itself upon the past 
Murphy, Orendorf, Rodeheaver,| has power. 
Schrock, Sines, Sollars, Sweitzer, —Dryden 





——— 0 cmc 

History is the past speaking to 
the present. It tells about the 
future too, in. a strange but ef- 
fective way, for the inevitable 
changes that lie ahead always 
grow out of the things men have 
been doing and saying and think- 
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City Boy Makes Good in the Country 


(Henry Gassaway Davis) 
by FELIX G. ROBINSON 


About three thousand feet west 
from where the first railroad train 
crossed the first mountain in the 
world, a man built a home in a 
spacious grove of oaks beside an 
extensive glade where once the 
deer and the buffalo roamed. He 
named the place Deer Park. His 
name was Henry Gassaway Davis. 
This occurred in 1867, two years 
following the close of the Civil 
War. 


The history of Deer Park, lo- 
cated in the upper Yough Glades 
on top of the Allegheny mountains 
in the Maryland Tableland ran 
parallel to the career of its founder 
for twenty-five years. About eight 
years later it began a struggle for 
survival that ended in vacated 
mansions haunted by most agree- 
able ghosts. From the start it be- 
came one of the most exclusive 
summer colonies of that era. Its 
smart set was composed of indus- 
trial tycoons who knew how to per- 
suade a President of the United 
States to board a train and in five 
hours, having escaped the swelter- 
ing heat of Washington, be com- 
fortably seated on his front porch 
enjoying the mountain zephyrs. A 


summer colony along the Baltimore 


tarian status. 





and Ohio Railroad, with an ex- 
clusive social coterie, was no match 
for the auto along the common 
roadside with its inclusive, equali- 
The auto brought 
with it a sociological and cultural 
change so rapidly that even today 
Americans find difficulty in ad- 
justment. Mr. Davis was among 
the few of his generation who 
lived to see that change. He died 
in 1916 at the age of 93. 


From the beginning of his life 
he was intimately associated with 
railroads. Being born in 1823 in the 
city of Baltimore he was but four 
years old when his father took him 
to the cornerstone laying of the 
first railroad station in the world, 
where he saw and heard the last 
signer of The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton. This city boy who started 
life on the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay and ended on the mountain 
heights of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia had the agility and courage 
to climb from the bottom rung of 
the ladder of vocations to the high- 
est. After accumulating a large, in- 
dependent fortune, he served his 
state and nation as a statesman of 
the first rank. 


If his father Caleb had not failed 
in business young Henry might 
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have gone to college, received an 
A.B. degree and ended up either 
as a street-car conductor or an in- 
tellectual beach-comber. Or _ he 
might have become a corporation 
lawyer or a great orator. He had 
many natural gifts. But like so 
many outstanding Americans of to- 
day and yesterday there was a kind 
of experience to be had in the 
rough and ready world that pro- 
vided a greater testing of one’s 
mettle than the mastery of some 
intellectual pursuit. American edu- 
cation, as Henry James, among 
others has pointed out, has been an 
education in reverse. Instead of ac- 
centuating the dormant powers of 
personality it has been responsible 
for their arrested development. In 
the formative years, just as life 
processes were being drawn into 
a channel and the prime decisions 
of vocation and mating were be- 
coming fixed, the continuance of 
higher education withdrew one 
from the realms of reality into the 
thousand disconnected avenues of 
knowledge where the student was 
led but a short way. The force of 
necessity, rather than the power 
of information, was what motivated 
the life of young Davis. 


Caleb’s failure was of the most 
honorable kind. He had taken con- 
tracts to grade the B. & O. to Fred- 
erick. But his sub-contractors de- 
faulted. Whereupon Caleb sold his 
grocery business and fine home in 
order to pay debts that others had 
contracted. After a mental illness 
he died leaving a widow, four sons 
and a daughter. His mother did 
not shrink from adversity. In order 
to provide for the family, Mrs. 
Davis opened a school for girls. 


So very early young Henry had 
learned the difference between a 
life of affluence and that of ad- 
versity. His best schooling had 





been given by his parents. At the 
age of fourteen he was on his own, 
hiring himself out as a water-boy. 
Being of exceptional physique he 
was soon in demand as a farm 
laborer. And by his 20th year he 
had become Superintendent of 
“Waverly,” the Manor of Governor 
Howard near Baltimore. He was 
abstemious in habits and by thrift 
divided what was left above ex- 
penses between a regular remit- 
tance to his mother and putting 
the remainder away in an old shoe. 
He was neither afraid or ashamed 
to eat humble pie, by being ex- 
posed to the ridicule of his more 
fortunate playmates and deprived 
of the normal pleasures of leisure 
and advanced schooling. 


On observing his life as he was 
approaching manhood all the ele- 
ments were present that, barring 
untoward circumstances, would re- 
sult in a most brilliant, successful- 
and useful career. He liked hard 
work. He had the ability to con- 
centrate fully on the matter in 
hand and shift quickly to the next 
task or problem. He was frugal, 
yet most generous and loyal to his 
family. He had innumerable gifts 
of courtesy and made himself ac- 
ceptable and agreeable to people 
in all walks of life. Furthermore 
he kept a sharp eye open for ad- 
vancement and was not afraid of 
taking chances in what his intui- 
tion saw to be a good investment 
of his earnings. 


Within the short space of six- 
teen years (1842-1858) he had 
climbed the railroad ladder from 
brakeman to _ division superin- 
tendent. During that same period, 
in his thirtieth year, he married 
Katherine Anne Bantz of Freder- 
ick who bore him five children: 
Henry Jr., who was lost at sea at 
the age of 26; Hallie who married 
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HENRY GASSAWAY DAVIS 


Stephen B. Elkins, who became 
his partner in the formation of The 
W. Va. Central Railroad (Western 
Maryland) and also became U. S. 


Senator from W. Va. Katherine | 


who married Lt. M. R. G. Brown 
of the Navy; John who married 
Bessie J. Armstead of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Grace who married Ar- 
thur Lee of Richmond, Va. 


Perhaps no one in the develop- 


ment of railroads ever succeeded 
to the extent of Davis. His career 
was not merely that of using an 
organization for his own advance- 
ment, but by careful observation 
assisting it in rapid and necessary 
improvements. Along with de- 
veloped insights of technic and ad- 
ministration, his numerous con- 
tacts with executives and_ the 


(Continued On Page 142) 
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Garrett County te us, those we trust with our hap- 


piness and our good name. may 
become traitors to their faith. The 
pees a man has he may lose. It 


Historical Society 


Officers for 1961-1962 ) flies away from him when he needs 
President.......... Lewis R. Jones;it most. A man‘s reputation may 
LStaVioe Dae Harry C. Edwards!be sacrificed in a moment of ill 
2nd V. P. ....Mrs. Edward P. Kahl | considered action. The people who 
DECLCLALY 7.2 ae Mrs. W. W. Grant| are prone to fall on their knees 
ASSISHZS CC Vi 2 aie ee Edith Brock! and do us honor when success is 
Treasurer .... E. Herbert Shaffer; with us, may be the first to throw 


EGitoree 2 te Ervin S. Smith | stones of malice when failure set- 
Contributing Editors tles its clouds upon our heads. The 
Felix Robinson - Viola Broadwater one absolutely unselfish friend a 
Board of Directors |man can have in this selfish world, 
Lowell Loomis, Paul B. Naylor, the one that never deserts him, 
W. Dwight Stover, Vernie Smouse, | the one that never proves ungrate- 
J. J. Walker, George K. Littman. ful or treacherous is his dog. 
THE GLADES STAR | A man’s dog stands by him in 
Published quarterly by The Soc-  prosperty and poverty, in health 
iety at Oakland, Md. Entered asi and in sickness. He will sleep on 
second-class matter March 12, 1942, the cold ground where the wintry 
at the Postoffice at Oakland, Mary- | winds blow and the snow drives 
land, under the Act of August 24,' fiercely if only he may be near 
1912. his master’s side. He will kiss the 
PRINTED by The Republican | hand that has no food to offer, he 
Press at the Sincell Building, | wit) lick the sores and wounds that 
2nd Street, Oakland, Md. FOR | come in encounter with the rough- 
SALE by the secretary and at! ness of the world. He guards the 
the Ruth Enlow Library. Single | sleep of his pauper master as if 
copy, 25 cents. /he were a prince. When all other 
MEMBERSHIP: All persons in- ifriends desert, he remains. 


ea ak ats Coen Couns If misfortune drives the master 
area are eligible to membership 


: |forth an outcast in the world, 
SR es ‘ ‘friendless and homeless, the faith- 
The membership fee of $1.00, 64) gog asks no higher privilege 


renewable annually, entitles they Gn that of accompanying him to 


member to four issues of this quar- | guard against danger, to fight 


a : | 
Bey puoi aaLoe SETS Sete | against his enemies. And when the 
Members will-.please notify the 


' PS pee Foods) Rie edad last scene of all comes, and death 
secretary of ch S ad : : ia 
htvuhcagh 4 caer mewn ie cy cme een takes the master in its embrace, 


, and his body is laid away in the 
Tribute To A Dog cold ground, no matter if all the 
a other friends pursue their way, 
The best friend a man has in the | there by the graveside will the 
world may turn against him and,noble dog be found, his head be- 
become his enemy. His son PA as his paws, his eyes sad, but 
daughter that he has reared with | open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
loving care may prove ungrateful.| ful and true, even in death. 
Those who are nearest and dearest | —Senator Vest of Missouri 
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History Of The Younkin Family 


by Viola Broadwater 


Mrs. Barbara Yommer Younkin, 
oldest resident of Grantsville, Md. 
Garrett County celebrated her 92nd. 
birthday September 24, 1961. Mrs. 
Younkin is the daughter of the 
late Dorothy Hanft and John Yom- 
mer, Her father came from Ger- 
Many and was a shoemaker by 
trade. I recall when he had his 
shop across from the Lutheran 
church now called Christ United 
Lutheran Church. He was a short 
man of stature with a beard; a 
pleasing personality and seemed to 
be happy in his trade. His nick 
name was “Shuster Yommer.” He 
enjoyed visiting with people as 
years ago the meeting place was 
in the various shops and stores to 
talk over the local news and dis- 
cuss the problems of the day. 


Mrs. Barbara Yommer Younkin 
was married to Richard Younkin 
Sept. 14, 1892, at the Lutheran 
Church, Cumberland, Maryland. 

Mrs. Younkin is able to cook and 
do most of the easy chores in her 
home which is located just next 
door to the Christ United Lutheran 
Church. The home is large with a 
large porch and has a high wail 
with stone steps. They have a gar- 
den with fruit trees back of the 
house and a beautiful lawn. In fact, 
the place is artistic and kept in 
good condition. 

She is a member of Christ 
United Lutheran Church and a de- 
voted Christian, loyal, cheerful and 
is always happy to greet her 
friends. At times, she becames 
quite ill and the family wonders if 
she will recover but being a per- 
son of great faith and trust in God 
her life is spared as she has the 
spirit and tenacity to live. 





Mrs. Barbara Younkin in her home. 
Taken on her birthday, September 
24, 1961. 


I believe that Faith, Hope, and 
Love are the key notes of her life. 
even though she has experienced 
life, she always puts on a brave 
front. 


Sorrow and grief come to us ail 
but it either breaks our moral or 
makes us stronger in our Faith 
in God. Sometimes we have to go 
on living alone but we are not 
really alone if we put our trust in 
God. It is only by putting our faith 
in God that we can go on living in 
this world. 


When Dorothy Hanft, mother of 
Mrs. Younkin came from Germany 
to Grantsville she lived in a frame 
house now the brick house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Durst. 


Mrs. Younkin’s husband, Richard 
Younkin, was born in a frame black- 
smith house and had a blacksmith 
shop. where the Woodman of The 
World Hall now stands but later 
built a shop on the William Winter- 
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The blacksmith 
shop on the old 
Winterberg prop- 





berg property back of the Davis 
Hardware Store. The old building 


is still His brother 


Charlies Younkin worked in the 
shop with Richard Younkin. Rich- 
ard Younkin won an award for 
driving one hundred horse shoes 


in one day. This really was a reec- 
ord. The family is very proud of 
this achievement. Mr. Younkin 
started to work when he was 12 
years of age and he worked for 
48 years. 


He passed away Nov. 19, 1940. 
Mrs. Younkin was employed in a 
home near Grantsville, she worked 
in Cumberland; at the 7th Ave. 
Hotel, Liberty ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Younkins had four children. 
namely; Emmons Younkin, who was 
employed at The Westinghouse 
Electric, east Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1917 until his recent retirement. He 
married the former Harriett Kee- 
nan, of Pittsburgh, Pa. They had 
four children, Charles Younkin, 
Latrobe, Pa.; Patricia Younkin, 


standing. 








erty. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., also a boy and girl 
deceased. 

Miss Dorothy Younkin married 
Ralph Glotfelty, who has been em- 
ployed as Clerk at the Grantsville 
Post Office for a number of years. 
A. E. Warnick has also served as 
Postmaster for a number of years 
in Grantsville. 


Frank Younkin served in the ist 
World War and died at Perry 
Point, Maryland Veterans Hospital. 


My brother, Dr. Melvin Frost 
Broadwater, dentist and oral sur- 
geon served as a Captain in 
World War I and remained in the 
Public Health and Veteran Sery- 
ice until his retirement. He was 
located in various hospitals name- 
ly:—Walter Reed, Polyclinic 
New York City; Elwood Hines, Jr. 
hospital, Chicago, Ill., and many 
others in the U. S. After his re- 
tirement he practiced dentistry in 
Frederick, Md., where he died. He 
is buried in National Cemetery, at 
Arlington. I am the only survivor 
of my family. My brother was 
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Seventh Avenue 
Hotel, Liberty 
Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


named after my great grandfather 
Meshach Frost, founder of Frost- 
burg, in 1812. 


Miss Mabel Yommer, married 
Carl Miller of Accident, Md. They 
have two children. Ralph attending 
Northern High and Richard attend- 
ing college at Baltimore Institute 
Baltimore, Md. He is taking a Com- 
mercial Art Course. 


William Figgie, a migrant from 
Germany was the first blacksmith 
in Grantsville. Cyrus Younkin was 
the second blacksmith. There were 
several brothers of Richard Younk- 
in but they are all deceased. 


One interesting fact regarding 
John Yommer was that he had 
three brothers named John, It must 
have been a popular name at that 
time. 

William Figgie from Germany 
lived across the street from my 
home where my father and mother 
went to housekeeping. Marian 
Frost Broadwater married James 
S. Broadwater May 20, 1880. Henry 
L. Durst (Snap), Fire Chief of 


“juvenile delinquency years 





Grantsville is a grandson of Wil- 
liam Figgie. 
The 


times have changed in 


Grantsville but not only Grants- 
ville, but all over the world. Peo- 
ple scarcely have time to converse 
with their friends or eat a meal 
together due to the economic and 
competitive conditions. I often 
wonder if we haven’s missed a 
great deal of home life due to 
these conditions. It seems peop!e 
struggie for more wealth, social 
and prominent positions. You sel- 
dom heard of broken homes and 
ago. 
Why? I believe it is due to the 


' mothers working away from home 
‘and communities being too highly 


organized. I recall visiting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Engle 
who live a few miles from Grants- 
ville, Maryland. They always take 
time after supper or dinner to have 
Bible reading and always had 
grace at the meals. But, would we 
want to return to the good old 
days when we just had Reading, 
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Writing and Arithmetic and no 
conveniences? 

The present age is the age of 
Science, Machines, and Atom 
bombs, People live in the fear of 
the future but we have always 
been protected so far, so we must 
keep the Faith, Pray and work to- 
ward the good of Humanity and 
trust in God. Most of us are pro- 
gressive and would like to live to 
see what happens in the next fifty 
or one hundred years. 





An Interesting Fact 


THE NATIONAL ROAD 

Many elements contribute to 
progress. Among them, vision, 
patriotism, competition, and rivai- 
ry. These developed by the grow- 
ing pains of business expansion in 
the infant colony of Maryland, re- 
sulted in the construction of two 
great arteries of trade, which, after 
the lapse of nearly a century and 
a quarter, are again being used for 
the purposes for which they were 
originally intended. We refer to 
the National Road (Now known as 
Route No. 40), and the Northwest- 
ern Turnpike (Now Route No, 50). 
Rivals in the beginning, rivals now, 
competing with each other for the 
tourists and commercial trade. 

With prophetic vision, dreaming 
of the great Western Empire then 
being developed, the industrial lead- 
ers of Maryland, realizing their na- 
tural geographical position, deter- 
mined to secure their share of the 
business to the west before it 
could be diverted into other chan- 
nels. Thus was born the idea of 
building the Cumberland road 
westward to Ohio. 


At the admission of Ohio as a 
State in 1803 provision was made 
to connect it with seaboard by a | 





Four by five picture hangs on wall 
at home. 





road to be constructed by the gov- 
ernment from funds arising from 
the sale of United States lands 
within its borders. The road was 
actually begun in 1811 and opened 
to Wheeling, West Virginia on the 
banks of the Ohio River in 1818. 


The first stage line between Bal- 
timore and the Ohio River was 
organized in relays. These relays 
lodged the first night out of Bal- 
timore at Hagerstown, Maryland; 
and the fourth at Wheeling, For 
many years mail and passengers 
were carried over the Alleghenies, 
the latter by fast express stages, 
probably with good reason called 
“shake guts.” 


About the year 1827 the system 
running coaches carrying mail and 
passengers both day and night, was 
introduced by a contractor and the 
time reduced from four days to 
52 hours. To express the speed 
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made, a Philadelphia newspaper 
man said of this contractor that 
“he could leave Philadelphia with 
a hot johnny cake in his pocket 
and reach Pittsburgh before it 
would grow cold.” 


The mail voach carried a horn 
and we can imagine the citizens 
of the hamlets and _ crossroads 
along the route, at its mellifluent 
sound dropping the task with which 
they were at the moment engaged 
and rushing to the designated stop- 
ping places to receive the latest 
news or engage in a bit of gossip, 
or perhaps indulge in a glass of 
that which is now “verboten” with 
a passing friend or a new found 
acquaintance or perchance to mail 
a letter to a relative or a sweet- 
heart at the outpost of civilization, 
then just beyond the present city 
of Wheeling, West Virginia. 


But we must hurry to a con- 
clusion. 


The road was famous for the 
number and excellence of its inns, 
which, on the mountain division, 
probably averaged one for every 
mile of road. The uniform price 
charged for warm meals was 25 
cents, with a drink of whiskey 
thrown in, At mid-day a cold meal 
was furnished for a “levy’”—twelve 
and a half cents—with the usual 
drink free of charge. 


The Northwestern Road was 
first suggested by George Wash- 
ington who became fearful that the 
National Road would divert busi- 
ness from his beloved Virginia, 
abandoned the National Route, re- 
turned home and at once sought 
a route from Winchester to Wheel- 
ing, located wholly within West 
Virginia. How well he succeeded 
is attested by the fact that at 
only one point (in Garrett Coun- 
ty Maryland) does the Northwest- 


ern Turnpike leave what was then 
the State of Virginia. 


Eastern Maryland undoubtedly 
owes much of its early develop- 
ment and present prosperity to the 
vision, patriotism, wisdom and 
foresight of her hardy princes of 
trade, who readily perceived that 
fortune awaited those who first se- 
cured a business foothold in the 
great Northwestern Territory and 
diverted its trade to the East. Aside 
from this, the road was an impor- 
tant factor in holding the inde- 
pendent spirit of that great western 
country in touch with the Unioa. 


Thus it is that the National Road 
a century and a quarter after its 
conception, is still a great traffic 
artery over which not the lumber- 
ing stage coach nor the Conestoga 
wagons, but the swift automobile 
and powerful trucks, carrying 
hundreds of thousands of pas- 
sengers and thousands of tons of 
freight to the eastern marts, leav- 
ing a golden stream in their wake; 
fast regaining its original splendor 
and prestige. 





Garrett County 
In Census Of 1920 


The largest County in the State 
—Lowest population in square 
miles. Maryland was one of the 
original thirteen states. In 1921 its 
population was 1,449,661. Each 
county is organized under a sepa- 
rate and independent government 
with a separate system of courts. 

The total area of the state is 9941 
square miles and the average num- 
ber of persons per square mile is 
155.8. 

Garrett County has 685 square 
miles. You could put three counties 
the size of Calvert in Garrett 
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County and have 31 square miles 
to spare. The population of Garrett 
County is given at 19,678. In the 
census of 1880 the population was 
reported as 12,175. The population 
of the county has increased since 
‘then 7503. Garrett County was or- 
ganized in 1872 from Allegany 
county, that is 48 years ago. 


In 1922 Garrett county should 
have a four days’ celebration by 
having a monster county fair and 
a general jubilee. Now is the time 
to begin a preparation for such a 
demonstration. It should be a time 
of general homecoming of the sons 
and daughters of Garrett County. 

This suggestion was turned over 
to the President and Directors of 
the Fair Association. 

——0 


Keep A-Goin’ 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a’goin’ 
If it rains or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’ 
’Taint no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook and keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’. 





When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’ 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’ 

S’pose you're out of every dime! 

Gettin’ broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you’re feeling fine— 
Keep a-goin’. 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’ 
Drain the sweetness from life’s cup, 
Keep a-goin’ 
See the wild bird on the wing, 
‘Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 
When you feel like sighin’, sing— 
Keep a-goin’. 
—F. J. Stanton 





Mr. And Mrs. Shirer 


Observe Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Ernest Shirer, 
15 Third St., Oakland, Maryland, 


celebrated their 60th wedding an- 
niversary on Sunday, October 15, 
1961. They were married at the 
home of the bride’s parents, the 
late Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Wotring by 
the Rev. John M. Davis of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church of which 
both were members. Rev. Davis 
married the parents of the bride 
many years before. 


The couple has two children. 
Scott W. Shirer, associated with his 
father in the “Shirer Tin Shop” 
which was established in 1866 by 
Mr. Shirer’s grandfather, Peter 
Shirer; and Mrs. Clarence Umstot, 
who is employed as Assistant Fi- 
nancial Secretary in the Board of 
Education office. 


Five grandchildren and_ five 
great grandchildren, all residing in 
this vicinity were present, except- 
ing Edward Umstot, who is a stu- 
dent in W. Va. Wesleyan College. 


Others present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. McRobie, Mr. and Mrs. Rey- 
nold Ashby and daughter Valletta. 


Mr. Shirer began working with 
his father at the age of thirteen 
and has continued to work ever 
since. His grandfather lived in the 
home next door to the shop, now 
occupied by Scott W. Shirer, which 
is one of the oldest homes in Oak- 
land. 


Mr. Shirer is a member of the 
Masonic Lodge and Knights of 
Pythias. 


The Shirers have lived their en- 
tire married life in the home that 
was built for them at the time of 
their marriage in 1901. 
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Garrett County 
Dialect 


By CALEB WINSLOW 
Word List 


a, expletive. “He went that-a-way.” 

a, prep., on, “She pushed me a pur- 
pose. 

a have, “I should a gone before 
now,” 

all, adv. used up. The butter’s all 
Dial.)* 

all in, adj. plr. exhausted “I’m all 
in” (slang) 





— 


*Comment on usage is from Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary. 
2nd. Edit. 1937 





all kinds of, adj., plr., plenty of 
“Tom has all kinds of money.” 

all one, Adv. plr., “all the same.” 

all over creation, adv. plr., cer- 
tainly, “I can do that allright.” 
(Slang) 

all the further, adv. plr., as far as. 


MR. AND MRS. W. 


ERNEST SHIRER 


“Ts that all the further you can 
run?” 

all the time, adv. plr., always. “He’s 
all the time teasing the dog.” 


(all tuckered out, adj. plr. ex- 
hausted 

amounts to the same thing, v. plr. 
equals 


and then some, adv. plr., more than, 
extra (Slang) 

“another country heard from” a 
saying used in sarcastic reference 
to an unexpected remark. 

anty-over, n. the game of Anthony- 
over 

antymire, n. ant 

anymore, adv., nowadays “I can’t 
skate very well any more.” 

apple varieties: Fallow-water, lady 
blush, rambo, smokehouse, tur- 
key. (names we used that are not 
in the New International Dic- 
tionary). 

artics, n., lined overshoes with cloth 
tops, i.e. galoshes. 

ary, adj., any in its numerical ap- 
plications 
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at, expletive, “Where are you go- 
ing at?” 

aw, interject. “aw, behave yourself.” 
(slang) 


awful, adv., very (slang) 

awkward as a _ cow, 
clumsy 

baby-doll, n. doll 

backbone, n. moral stamina 

bad adj., much “I wanted to see 
her so bad.” 

bad for that, adv. plr., prone to 
“John is so bad for that.” 

bad-man, n., devil 

bad-place, n., hell 

bad words, n., plr., profanity. 

balky, adj., stubborn 

bank-barn, n., barn built on side 
of hill with entrances to two 
floors from the ground 

bawling-out, n., a reprimand (Slang 
in U.S.) 

bay-window, n., a protruding ab- 
domen 

bear-wallow, n., a small marshy 
place in which cattails and bull- 
rushes grew 

beat all holler, v. plr. to beat one 
soundly either in a game or at 
work 

beat all to pieces, v., plr. to exceed 
by a considerable margin 

beat the band, adv plr. intensively, 
“He was working to beat the 
band.” 

beats all, v. plr., to be surprising 
or startled 

bedding, n. straw or other litter 
for livestock 

begin, v., nowhere approaching 
anything of its kind. “This calf 
doesn’t begin to look as good as 
that one.” 

bein’s its you, conj. because (Dial) 

big-bug, n., a person of conse- 
quence (Slang) 

big feeling, adj., conceited. “She’s 
so big feelin’.” 

big-meeting, n., protracted or re- 
vival meeting 


adj. plr., 


big-mouth, n., a loud noisy person, 
or one who tells secrets 


big name, n. plr. scurrilous epithet 

big notion, n. plr., strong inclina- 
tion 

big road, n., the main road 

big time, n. plr., lots of fun also 
used ironically as “They had a 
big time at Smith’s when he came 
home drunk.” 

biggest, adj., most “He slept the 
biggest part of the day.” 

biggity, adj., conceited 
Dial.) 

bladge, v. talk or gossip (cf., Fr 
blague humbug) 

blind as a bat, adj. plr., a simile 

blow, v., give away a secret. “Don’t 
tell her or she will blow it.” Ob- 
solete. 

blue-john, n., skimmed milk (Dial) 

boodle, n., ordinary money with no 
implication of graft 

booger, n., goblin, bogie man (Dial 
U.S.) (oo sound as in book) 

booger up, v. plr. to treat roughly 
always used in past tense all 
buggered up) 

books, n., that part of the day dur- 
ing which school was held 

boompole, n., boom 2 of New In- 
ternational Dictionary 

boss around, v. plr. to order about; 
domineering 

bouncer, n., a bare-faced lie 

box-supper, n., an event for raising 
church or other funds by auc- 
tioning box lunches donated by 
the women of the community. 

breast-pin, n., brooch 

buckeye, n., nut of the buckeye 
tree. 

buck up to v., plr. to stand up man- 
fully; to meet squarely. 

built, v. adapted to “I’m not built 
that way” 

bunchy, adj., short and stout “She’s 
a little short bunchy girl.” 

bunged up, v. phr., battered, bruised 
or mutilated (Slang) 


(Chiefly 











burn, to, prep. plr., in plenty 
“They have money to burn.” 

bush-meeting, n., religious service 
held in a grove. 

bust a gut, v. plr. to try with all 
one’s might 

butcher-knife, n., an exceptionally 
large kitchen knife (so called no 
doubt from its being used in 
butchering 

butchering-time, n., Late fall, the 
time most farmers butchered 
their hogs. 

butter and egg money, n. plr. 
money derived from the sale of 
butter and eggs a portion or all 
of which was the wife’s share of 
returns for produce sold. 

button-weed, n., the dwarf mallow 
(malva rodundifolia) 

by crackie, interj., a mild oath 


N. B. Continued from March issue. 
a eee 
Tribute To Meshack 
Browning And Wife 


’Twas in the long forgotten past 
That Meshack crossed the Glades, 
And on the Meadow Mountain top 
His lonely camp fires blazed. 


He climbed the snow-clad moun- 
tains 

Beyond the Blooming Rose, 

While Mary at her linsey worked 

And made the winter clothes. 


She had the courage of a heroine— 
She chased the savage wolf, 

And killed the rattler on the floor 
Beneath her cabin roof. 


Though here the winter months 
Were like the frigid zone, 

Yet their cheery wood-fire burned 
Within their humble home. 

Here they spent the winter months 
In true and honest toil, 
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And when those snowclad hills 
were bare 
They tilled the virgin soil. 


And here they reared six noble sons 
And many daughters fair, 
Who pushed out in this busy world 
And never knew despair. 


Today we meet the great grandsons 
And their beautiful daughters fair, 
But memory turns to the days of 

old, 
And this grand old pioneer pair. 
—J. W. Kimmell 


Wit and Wisdom 


There is such a thing as being 
too busy to worry in the daytime 
and too tired to lie awake at night. 

Herbert V. Prochnow 








The closest our civilization has 
come to perpetual motion is street 
repairing. Frank G. Mcinnes 





The longest day of the year is 
the one just before the children 
go back to school. 

Anthony J. Pettito 





Behind nearly every successful 
man is a woman he managed to 
get away from. 

Chester L. Marks 





Politics is the art of making it 
sound as if Santa Claus comes in 
November. 

Russell Newbold 





Unless you are a rabbit, we 
wouldn’t advise you to put much 
faith in a rabbit’s foot. 

Betty Isler 





The man who says his wife’s 
driving doesn’t bother him is 
usually talking about golf. 

Bob Sanders 
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City Boy Who Made Good 


(Continued From Page 131) 
traveling public, brought him a 
ready-at-hand education. He made 
friends easily, among them were 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John 
Calhoun and Sam Houston. He, on 
one occasion, visited Clay in his 
Ashland, Kentucky home. People 
all along the line from Baltimore 
to Cumberland knew the friendly 
young conductor. He was always 
inquiring about their welfare, 
about crops, and about the coun- 
try’s resources in the hinterland. 
The railroad to him was like un- 
locking the door of a vault where- 
in lay the treasures of all the earth. 





The year of his marriage he 
moved to Piedmont, W. Va. where 
he was part-time station agent and 
the other time Division Supt. Here 
were the engines that pulled the 
trains over the mountains. It had 
been only two years since the 
mountains had been conquered by 
steam and rail. He left his bride 
at her home in Frederick, living 
in a box-car for a year, during 
which time he built a house and 
furnished it. During the next four 
years, with the help of his brother 
Tom, he went about developing 
private enterprises along with his 
railroad job. His own business be- 
came so pressing that in 1858 he 
resigned from the railroad and 
was a_ self-dependent business 
executive. They started a general 
store. Shortly afterwards another 
brother, William, whom the two 
older brothers had financed thru 
school, joined them in Piedmont 
where he took care of their books. 
Their principal business, apart 
from local merchandise, was sup- 
plying the railroad with raw ma- 
terials such as coal and lumber. 
They were among the first to open 


large timber tracts in this part of 
the Alleghenies. Their sawmills 
were the wonders of the day among 
the wilderness people. The year he 
resigned from the railroad he also 
formed The Piedmont Savings 
Bank. 


When the Civil War broke out, 
H. G. Davis & Co. was the prin- 
cipal business in the Upper Poto- 
mac Valley. By this time it owned 
large undeveloped tracts of coal 
and lumber lands, mostly to the 
west across the mountains. This 
territory was the borderland be- 
tween the Federal and Confeder- 
ate army. The Davis brothers were 
Union men. The Confederates raid- 
ed Piedmont. The store was plun- 
dered but the bank had been 
closed. H. G. Davis barely escaped 
being arrested and imprisoned by 
hiding in some mountain retreat. 
His business was interrupted and 
he suffered considerable losses. 
But now the Federal government 
was hard pressed for lumber and 
horses. These materials were sup- 
plied at great risk. Davis felt that 
he should take up arms instead. 
But Mr. Lincoln told him at the 
time, in Washington: “So you want 
to carry a musket? Isn’t it better 
to carry five thousand muskets? 
Swann (Executive of the B & O 
R R) says you are worth that many 
where you are now. I want you to 
stay there.” So when the war end- 
ed, the firm, notwithstanding many 
losses, had made substantial profits 
and had accumulated considerable 
capital. This afforded the means of 
carrying out larger plans and op- 
erations into the Great Wilderness 
draining into the Ohio River. 


The formation of the new state, 
West Virginia, occupied Mr. Davis 
during these critical years along 
with his strategic war effort and 
the care and development of his 
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business. He was convinced, as he 
spoke of the people west of the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies, 
“that we are in fact a different 
people. Our social habits are dif- 
ferent. Our commercial relations 
are not with eastern Virginia. The 
productions of our soil and work- 
shops do not go in that direction, 
nor do we purchase the articles 
that we want from the communities 
of eastern Virginia. Every consid- 
eration which can be addressed to 
the wisdom of statesmen would de- 
mand a separation.” This and sim- 
ilar statements revealed an ap- 
preciation of the mountain people 
for their own intrinsic worth which 
he sensed early in his career, and 
was of immense importance in 
gaining their confidence, serving 
them not only as a creative capital- 
ist but in varied kinds of public 
services to which he gave of his 
rich talents and experiences with 
no thought of reward. This in itself 
was an unusual attitude for a lad 
who had been accustomed to city 
ways. 


In 1865 he represented Hampshire 
Co. in the W. Va. House of Dele- 
gates. He belonged to what was 
known in W. Va. at the time as 
The Union-Conservative Party. The 
major issue was to bring about a 
new political unity between the 
Union and Confederate sympa- 
thizers in the new-formed State. 
Favoritism for the victorious union- 
ists had to be avoided; new politi- 
cal offices must be filled regard- 
less of sides taken in the recent 
Civil War. It was necessary to give 
the old Confederate party political 
equality. The other important is- 
sue had to do with taxes and con- 
stitutional measures. Mr. Davis at 
once was recognized as a leader 


in finance and his services were | 


sought in organizing the fiscal 





——__——_.- 


policy of the state. He also took 
initiative in the development of in- 
ternal projects. 


That same year he presented a 
bill creating Mineral County out 
of a part of Hampshire Co. This 
bill was passed. Three years later 
he was elected State Senator from 
the newly-formed Mineral County. 
He successfully exercised his in- 
fluence in eliminating the “test 
oath.” This sealed the reconcilia- 
tion between the old parties that 
had made for the Civil War. By his 
second term the old political an- 
tagonisms resulting from war had 
been ironed out. The year he was 
re-elected, 1871, the capital was 
moved from Wheeling to Charles- 
ton. That same year he was also 
elected to the U. S. Senate. This 
was in the second year of Pres. 
Grant’s administration. One of his 
most constructive efforts while U. 
S. Senator was with regards to 
the agricultural development of 
the country. Here was the genesis 
of the Dept. of Agriculture. He 
assisted in the founding of W. Va. 
University and the formation of 
the free public school system. 

Unfortunately, we have very lit- 
tle to report on Mr. Davis’ concern 
for the reforestation of the Great 
Wilderness where his sawmills had 
reduced it to barrenness. The nu- 
merous towns that sprang up 
around the mills, and were for a 
time prosperous, have known but 
the increase of economic insecuri- 
ty. It was the state, not big busi- 
ness, that went about the task of 
reforestation. In order to do this 
the state bought up most of this 
cut-over land, perhaps as much as 
a million or more acres. By this 
plan the forests are slowly being 
restored. These in time will pro- 
duce an annual crop of timber and 
thus restore in part a balanced 
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economy. But it will be exercised 
through public rather than private 
ownership. It is a good illustra- 
tion of private enterprise exploit- 
ing raw resources and by this fruit- 
less method cancelling its own in- 
dividual freedom. Wherever big 
business has made such a blunder 
it would be best not to blame either 
the federal or state government. If 
there has been a growth in bureau- 
cracy, big business should be will- 
ing to admit that it is partly re- 
sponsible. 
(Continued in March Issue) 


O-————_— 


Changes, 1881 


Fighty years ago women wore 
hoop'_ skirts, petticoats, flannel 
nightgowns, puffs in their hair, did 
their own cooking, baking, clean- 
ing, washing, ironing, raised hig 
families, went to church on Sun- 
days, and were too busy to be sick. 

Men wore whiskers, square hats, 
ascot ties, red flannel underwear, 
big watches and chains, chopped 
wood for stoves, bathed once each 
week, drank ten cent whiskey, 5 
cent beer, rode bicycles, buggies or 
sleighs, went in for politics, worked 
twelve hours a day and lived to a 
ripe old age. 


Stores burned coal oil lamps, 
carried everything from a needle 
to a plow, trusted everybody, never 
took inventory, placed orders for 
goods one year in advance and al- 
ways made money. 











Today women wear silk stock- 
ings, short skirts, low shoes, no 


corsets, an ounce of underwear, 
have bobbed hair, smoke, paint, 
powder, drink cocktails, play 


bridge, drive cars, have pet dogs 
and go in for politics. 

Men have high blood pressure, 
wear no hats, some have no hair, 








shave their whiskers, shoot golf, 
bathe twice a day, drink poison, 
play the stock market, ride in air- 
planes, never go to bed the day 
they get up, are misunderstood at 
home, work five hours a day, play 
often and die young. 

Stores have electric lights, cash 
registers, elevators, never have 
what the customer wants, trust no- 
body, take inventory daily, never 
buy in advance, have overhead, 
markup, mark downs, quota, budg- 
ets, advertising, stock control, an- 
nual and semi-annual, end of each 
month, Founders day, rummage, 
economy day sales and never make 
any money. 

O 
GARRETT COUNTY 
ALTITUDES—in feet 
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a F. Hamill, Jr., Named To Bench 


Stuart F. Hamill, Jr., was ap- 
pointed as Associate Judge of the 
4th Judicial Circuit to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Neil C. 
Fraley, who died. Appointment 
was made by Gov. J. Millard 
Tawes, October 23, 1961. 


Judge Hamill was born in Johns- 
town, Pa., August 26, 1916. He at- 
tended The Hill School (prep.) at 
Pottstown, Pa., for two years. He 
was graduated from Oakland High 
school with the class of 1933. He 
studied pre-law for two years at 
the University of Virginia, Char- 


lottesville, and received his L.L.B. § 


degree from the University of 
Baltimore. 


Judge Hamill married Marjorie 
Railey May 2, 1947. Three children 
were born into their home. They 
are Stuart F. Hamill III, 12 years; 
Elizabeth B., 9 years; and Geoffrey 
Semmes, 3 years. 


The Hamill residence is at 8&7 
Alder street, Oakland. Judge Ham- 
ill served in World War II, enter- 
ing service in September, 1941. He 
was discharged Dec. 5, 1945. He 
served 17 months overseas and 
was discharged as a First Lieuten- 
ant serving in the 87th division. 


Judge Hamill is a descendant 
from a long line of lawyers and. 





Stuart F. Hamill, Jr. 


judges. His great great grandfa- 
ther Patrick Hamill was born Ap- 
ril 28, 1817, at Green Glades, Gar- 
rett County. Judge Hamill’s father 
was Dean of the Garrett County 


Bar at the time of his death June 
18, 1961. Judge Hamill’s mother 
lives with her daughter, Mrs. Clara 
Belle Briner at 47 High Street in 
Oakland. 
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City Boy Makes 
Good In Country 


By Felix G. Robinson 
(Concluded from December issue) 

One year after Mr. Davis had 
been made delegate from Hamp- 
shire Co. a charter was granted his 
railroad by W. Va. This act incor- 
porated “The Potomac and Pied- 
mont Coal and Railroad Company” 
in 1866. In February 1881 this char- 
ter was re-enacted with additional 
powers and privileges and the name 
changed to that of “The West Vir- 
ginia and Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany.” 

This railroad originally extended 
from Piedmont to Elkins with 
branch lines to Elk Garden, Davis, 
Belington, Horton, and MHuttons- 
ville. This firm also helped finance 
other temporary branch lines, both 
narrow and standard gauge rail- 
road, into the more remote forests 
in order to bring out the timber. 
Many of these roads went into dis- 
use after the timber had been cut 
out. Finally this road and all its 
branches was sold to a group of 
Eastern capitalists and since then 
has been known as The Western 
Maryland Railroad. 

Emmett Kolkhorst of Keyser, W. 
Va. tells how Henry Gassaway Da- 
vis went to Philadelphia where he 
met a group of financiers in a 
down-town business office at 10 p. 
m. Davis quoted the price of the 
railroad at fifteen million dollars. 
The prospective investors threw up 
their hands and asked time for con- 
sideration. It was agreed to re-con- 
vene the next day at nine o’clock 
in the morning. After the meeting 
had come to order the chairman 
reported to Mr. Davis that they 
had decided to accept his offer. Mr. 
Davis replied, “Make the check out 


for fifteen million nine hundred 
dollars, the added amount equal 
to the interest accumulated between 
ten o’clock last night and nine this 
morning.” They did. 

Along with the opening up of 
the Great Wilderness and the es- 
tablishment of industrial communi- 
ties in the W. Va. mountains, Mr. 
Davis’ expansionist vision included 
a far wider range. He became one 
of the founding fathers of the Pan- 
American movement, perhaps his 
most important contribution to the 
development of American civiliza- 
tion. He was a delegate at the In- 
ternational American Conference 
held in Washington in 1889. Among 
other delegates were Cornelius 
Bliss, Clement Studebaker, T. Jeff- 
erson Coolidge, Andrew Carnegie. 
He became especially interested in 
the Pan-American Railway project, 
In October 1901 he was delegate to 
another Pan-American Conference 
in Mexico City. He became chair- 
man of the Pan-American Railway 
project. Unsettled financial condi- 
tions at the turn of the century, and 
uncertainty as to the attitude of 
Congress frustrated it. This was 
the beginning of the Pan-American 
Movement, first under the auspices 
of President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration and largely the brainchild 
of James G. Blaine, vice-president, 
who with his family were so long 
associated with Henry Gassaway 
Davis in various business enterpris- 
es. 

Another unusual incident in this 
remarkable career is that he was 
nominated a Vice-Presidential can- 
didate on the Democratic ticket 
when he was 81 years of age. It is 
doubtful if there has ever been in 
any party a man nominated for a 
position next to the highest in the 
government when at such a ripe 
old age. It is said that the Conven- 
tion had not the slightest idea of 
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his age, due to the extraordinary 
vigor of his body and mind. That 
same year he was the honored 
guest at the Jackson Day Dinner. 
And his adopted state honored him 
with a Golden Jubilee calling him 
“the grand old man of West Vir- 
ginia.” He also was the recipient 
of the highest honors that could be 
paid by his colleagues in the rail- 
road world. Not to be outdone the 
presidents of all the American rail- 
roads arranged a testimonial din- 
ner, and many were the tributes 
bestowed on the man who had 
started as a brakeman and ended, 
by saving single-handed created a 
new railroad. He was greatly ad- 
mired in the business world be- 
cause of his consistent ability to 
associate investments of sound, 
rather than speculative, money in 
difficult projects requiring bold- 
ness, and making them pay off. 

It was in 1904 that Mr. Davis was 
the Democrat’s choice for V. Pres. 
along with Alton B. Parker as Pres- 
idential candidate. Teddy Roose- 
velt and his big stick policy won 
the day. Mr. Davis had been living 
at his beautiful home “Gracelands” 
in Elkins since 1892—the year he 
moved from Deer Park, Maryland. 
Since practically all of his business 
was in W. Va. and he with his as- 
sociates had developed Elkins un- 
til it became one of the most desir- 
able large towns in the state, it was 
only natural that he remove his 
residence to the center of opera- 
tions. 

His principal benefactions were 
Davis and Elkins College (which 
institution has since come into pos- 
session of the private residences of 
Henry Gassaway Davis and Stephen 
B. Elkins); two memorial churches, 
a memorial hospital, a Children’s 
Shelter in Charleston, the state Y. 
M. C. A. and numerous funds set 
aside for needy individuals who 





wanted to make advances in a ca- 
reer or business. The bulk of his 
estate was left to his family. 

Out of his busy life he found 
time for more extensive trips than 
those more frequent ones thru the 
Great Wilderness of W. Va. In the 
summer of 1878 he made a trip to 
Europe in company with his daugh- 
ter Katherine. In the spring of 1884 
his wife accompanied him to Flori- 
da and Louisiana. In 1893 he was 
one of the prominent visitors to 
The Colombian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, also known as The World’s 
Fair. Early spring of the following 
year he took his whole family to 
Havana. In 1895 he visited Mexico 
and California and in 1897 went to 
Bermuda. The remaining nineteen 
years of his life he was content in 
staying close home, visiting his 
neighbors. During his last summer 
he visited all the towns that had 
grown up with him in the Great 
Wilderness. 

The twenty-five summers in Deer 
Park with its yearly addition of 
imposing summer cottages, climax- 
ing in The Deer Park Hotel, having 
for its clientele “the International 
Set” were brilliant seasons, with 
rounds of social affairs, large and 
small. Mr. Davis liked to entertain. 
One evening it would be the Presi- 
dent of the United States and a 
Cardinal of the Catholic Church, 
although he was a stauch Presby- 
terian. Another evening it would be 
a group of his equally famous busi- 
ness associates. And of course this 
was Deer Park’s most brilliant 
period. 

It was Mr. Davis was persuaded 
John W. Garrett, then President of 
the B. & O. R. R. to make Deer 
Park his summer home. Mr. Gar- 
rett built two or three fine cottages 
for his family but also for guests. 
And then he decided to build the 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Moe Is No Moe 


A whimsical bugler named Moe, 

Who thought it was funny to 
blow 

His horn at eleven 

Is now up in heaven, 

Which ain’t where they told him 
to go. 





Lewis R. Jones Is 
Seciety President 





Lewis R. Jones is the present 
president of the Garrett County 
Historical society. 

Mr. Jones was born August 17, 
1915, in Oakland, Md. He was grad- 
uated from Oakland High School 
in 1932; received his A.B. degree 
from West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege in 1936, and his L.L.B. degree 
from University of Maryland in 
1939. 


He married Mary Virginia Moore 
of Rowlesburg, W. Va., Sept. 24, 
1939. Mr. and Mrs. Jones live on 
the old Mt. Lake Park road east of 
Oakland. Mr. Jones’ served in 
World. War IIl,; Us. Ss Cul Gashtiaeie 
entered service Sept. 24, 1942, and 
was discharged Sept. 24, 1945, as 
a Lieutenant, junior grade. 

His grandfather was W. C. Jones 
of near Deer Park. His father is 
EK. R. Jones, a prominent attorney 
living on Second street. His moth- 
er was Nancy Forman Jones, de- 
ceased. The father and son have 
the law offices of Jones & Jones, 
First National Bank building, Oak- 
land, Md. 
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City Boy Makes Good 


(Continued From Page 147) 
Deer Park Hotel which was among 
the very few American hotels to 
have an international rating. 

The world travellers of that pe- 
riod, after having made the round- 
the-world tour would, as a matter 
of custom, end the tour by several 
days’ “rest” at the Deer Park Ho. 
tel. Here they always met friends 
they remembered seeing in Paris, 
London or Rome, as described by 
Rebecca Harding Davis in an ar- 
ticle in Harpers Magazine in 1888. 

To illustrate how a_ water-bov 
now turned U. S. Senator, a city 
boy who had come to the country 
and made a name and _ fortune, 
ranked with the top people of his 
generation one needs only to read 
the following extract from his Jour- 
nal: 


May 22nd, 1886: President Cleve- 
land sent for me through Colonel 
Lamont, his private secretary. He 
told me he is to be married early 
in June, and asked me to ‘arrange 
so he can go to Deer Park with his 
bride and spend a week. The mar- 
riage and place they go is known 
to but very few; newspapers have 
not yet got hold of it. 


June 2nd: I came to Baltimore 
last evening. Stopped at Washing- 
ton and saw Pres. Cleveland and 
Sec. Lamont. The President mar- 
ries Miss Folsom this evening, and 
goes to Deer Park tonight to spend 
a week or two. 


Saturday, June ith. President 
and Mrs. Cleveland went to Bantz’s 
on Deep Creek to fish. We caught 
a fair lot of trout. Sunday, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland, Col. and 
Mrs. Lamont, Mrs. Davis and I 
went to Oakland to church. Sunday 
evening Pres. and Mrs. Cleveland, 
Col. and Mrs. Lamont dined with 
us at seven o’clock. Monday, Pres. 
and Col. Lamont took my mountain 
wagon and horses and went to Lee- 
land’s place on Deep Creek; got 
about fifty trout. 


June 8th. President Cleveland 








and bride, Miss Folsom that was, 
came here (Deer Park) last Thurs- 
day morning June 3rd. They occu- 
pied one of the B. & O. Cottages 
(Cottage No. 2.) Weather has been 
fine. Mrs. Davis and I call. Pres. 
and Mrs. Cleveland return our visit. 
About three o’clock Mrs. Davis and 
I go over to President’s cottage and 
take President and Mrs. Cleveland 
on ia drive to Oakland. At night we 
call to see the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland. 


Along with Presidents Harrison 
and Cleveland, ex-President Grant 
would often frequent Deer Park 
during the summer. It was also at 
Deer Park that Count Mucciola, Pa- 
pal Nuncio from the Vatican, 
brought the notification from Pope 
Leo XIII which raised his Grace, 
Archbishop Gibbons, to his Emt- 
nence James Cardinal Gibbons, the 
second American Cardinal. The 
Cardinal was shown many atten- 
tions while a guest in the hotel. 
His book “Faith of Our Fathers” is 
perhaps the most widely-read book 
ever written by an American on the 
Christian Religion. 


It goes without saying that some- 
thing fundamental has been lack- 
ing in the faith of our fathers, in- 
cluding Henry Gassaway Davis. It 
is doubtful if this lack had been re- 
moved if Henry had obtained a 
more formal education. His life and 
aims reflect that of the average 
American, namely a temporal suc- 
cess, which in reality is quite a 
temporary one. It has but tempo- 
rary advantages to the person who 
makes a success. But after reach- 
ing one’s goal—then what? Mr. Da- 
vis’s life was devoted to material 
success, not the Wall Street brand 
that depended on the manipulation 
of the stock market. His was ef- 
fected by hard work, boid initiative, 
sound investments, and the public 
confidence. With these personal 
qualities he bored into the earth, 
brought up its treasures, estab- 
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lished many communities, provided 
livelihood for countless people, and 
sought according to the best light 
within him to preserve their equity 
for the future, even providing them 
with a higher school of education 
along with helping substantially in 
the creation of free public schools. 
His fortune brought him political 
and financial power, and social po- 
sition. His memory is that of a 
benefactor of his people. 

But American communities, small 
or large, rural or industrial, have 
been too consistently limited to 
mercenary attachments. Limiting 
one’s goal of security to the eco- 
nomic has made for a profound dis- 
turbance in the social relationships, 
starting with the family. It must 
have profoundly affected the fam- 
ily relationships of Mr. Davis and 
all families belonging to his privi- 
leged status. And if our leading 
families were tempted to disinte- 
grate by reason of the impact of 
material wealth it must also be said 
of families in the lower brackets. 
But not only families but all social 
relationships in business, industry, 
the schools and churches reflected 
an over-weening dependence on mu- 
tual security. This has so altered 
and withered the other values that 
make for sound communities that 
the very things that produced the 
American people—freedom, equal- 
ity, the dignity of the individual— 
have had an uncanny way of evap- 
orating. 

There are still abundant natural 
resources in The Great Wilderness. 
The people who live there are still 
in most respects there under du- 
ress. If they could be guaranteed 
a better living elsewhere they 
would, in many cases, pull up stakes. 
They, like in the average American 
community, have been impressed 
mainly by one thing—that the pres- 
ence of other people in the com- 





munity is merely an opportunity 
of making a living off of them. !f 
American education can penetrate 
to the hidden resources of a crea- 
tive social life, our small and large 
communities will see a renaissance 
both in the culture of the soil and 
the soul. These never should be di- 
vorced. The kind of pioneering 
that must supersede that of the 
city boy who goes to the country or 
the country boy who goes to the 
city—must be that which sustains 
all the value of community life. 

There is more reason to hope 
that such a pattern of community 
living will come into being. The 
days of complete freedom of the 
individual to reach out for himself 
and grab all within his power are 
over. There were too many who did 
this grabbing at the total expense 
of their contemporaries and pos- 
terity. It would have been a differ- 
ent story if these robber barons 
had followed closer to the pattern 
of Henry G. Davis. Holding concen- 
trates of economic wealth for the 
selfish use of one’s family, of gain- 
ing and holding power by the might 
of money and being secondarily in- 
terested in the cultivation of the 
earth and communal life is putting 
the cart before the horse. If H. G. 
Davis after providing adequately 
for his family would have turned 
his business over to his faithful as- 
sociates — outright behest — might 
have kept the various communities 
more stabilized. 

The means that Henry G. Davis 
had at his disposal, his personal 
strengths, his timely opportunities, 
a virgin earth were magnificent. 
But wherever these means were de- 
ployed for trivial and temporal ends 
we should, as a lesson from history, 
face with candor. It is one thing to 
inspire people to seek and find eco- 
nomic security. It is another thing 
to make certain that such economic 
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Elizabeth Hoye 


In the attractive little Valley of 
Ginseng Run tucked away amidst 
the Allegheny Mountains of West- 
ern Maryland—and not so far from 
the world of progress that occa- 
sional rumblings of its busy life 
does not reach this secluded val- 
ley; but the hurly, burly of the 
world’s strife has never affected 
the placidity of its inhabitants or 
disturbed the primitive conditions 





security helps one to seek and find 
the good life—that our communities 
that have only a mercenary rating 
will develop a spiritual and cul- 
tural attachment as well. Therein 
lies the secret for a happy America 
today and tomorrow. 

For sake of argument—let us say 
H. G. Davis—first American boy 
to leave the city—make good in the 
country—not only founded a for- 


tune—but lived with the people. 





of their living. True, a few, a very 
few have gone out into the world 
and made a name for themselves. 

When lL was a boy living in this 
same vailey, on the adjoining farm 
of Uncle Harrison Friend there 
was an old fashioned log house 
with the reputation of being 


haunted. 


As children we never tired of 
exploring the premises, delighting 
in all the shivering anticipations 
of adventure that possessed us 
when we approached the old 
house with its gaping windows and 
general air of desolation, that, no 
doubt had given to the community 
all those weird fancies and ghastly 
stories that were circulated far 
and near. Tales of cries and the 
groans of agony that issued from 
those desolate rooms; particularly 
on those dark and stormy nights 
when the wind rattled the de- 
tached and decaying timbers or 
i}'moaned in the tops of the huge 


HES oh and hemlocks surrounding 





‘The Browning Fiddlers Playing at a Square Dance along the Yough. 
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the old house. And it required no 
stretch of the imagination to see 


ping, when seated one day at her 
window that commanded an ex- 


something sinister where the shad-| tensive view of the river, she saw 
ows were deepest which often re-|'9 trim English ship propelled by 


sulted in a stampede that ceased 
only when we had reached the 
vicinity of home. Here, with her 
slaves, had lived a queer old wo- 
man, Betty Hoye, mistress of the 
haunted house. 


During the years following the 


the breezes from the Chesapeake 
make its way slowly up stream to 
an anchorage below the Deakins’ 
home. The girl sat a long time 
pondering the mission of the ship, 
from what lands it had come, the 
nature of its cargo and what man- 


American Revolution, in the shad-| ner of men were on board. On this 


ow of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Williamsport, Paul Hoye, gentle- 
man—a veteran officer of that con- 
flict, owner of many slaves, re- 
tired to his plantation which he 
had named “Frog Harbor” because 
of the numbers of these little crea- 
tures in Talisburg Run, the placid 
stream that flowed past his door. 


Paul’s family consisted of his 
vivacious wife, Miriam Waller, of 





last point she had not long to wait 
for enlightenment. Though the bit- 
terness engendered by the war had 
not passed from the minds of Brit- 
ish and Americans, the merchants 
of Georgetown were anxious to 
reestablish amicable trade rela- 
tions with the mother country. 
And moreover they were pleased 


-to receive their goods in safety 


from the ship anchored in their 


Stafford, Virginia; Anne, plodding |™idst, that they gave an oblation 


daughter, John, a lad of much 
promise; William Waller, and 
Elizabeth, who had a full heritage 
of her father’s Scotch-English an- 
cestry, from which came her wide 
violet eyes—her tall, graceful fig- 
ure and her determination—ob- 
stinacy, if you will—from the old 
English Wallers came her raven 
hair, her willfulness and passion. 

When a blooming girl of twenty 
years She accompanied her father 
on a business trip to Georgetown, 
then a place of importance at the 
head of navigations on the Poto- 
mac, before it was absorbed by 
the new city of Washington. Betty 
had long looked forward to visit- 
ing her Aunt Elinor Deakins, 
which would give her the oppor- 
tunity of mingling with the exclu- 
sive and polished society of that 
old town. 

A number of days had passed in 
the usual round of balls and the 
always alluring pleasure of shop- 





to the officers in the form of a 
ball. And among those invited was 
the Deakins family with their 
guests. Conspicuous among the 
Englishmen was the tall, hand- 


‘some suntanned captain who en- 


tertained Betty with glamorous 
tales of life in London, of strange 
‘customs and manners seen in for- 
eign ports they had visited, of the 
enchantment of a life at sea, when 
the land had disappeared from 
sight and everything familiar 
had been left behind—nothing but 
a vast expanse of water that jour- 
neys with you day after day and 
you are drawn into the intimacy 
of association proscribed by the 
limitations of a life on ship-board. 
Even storms at sea were related 
in fascinating detail until the girl’s 


‘mind became a medley of all that 


was desirable lay in a life on the 
ocean wave. 

A few days later Betty and her 
aunt were members of a tea-party 
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| 
on shipboard. The gallant captain 


gave them his undivided attention 
and asked permission to call at 
their home. But when her father 
heard of the captain’s attentions 
he frowned his disapproval. “Be 
on your guard, my daughter. Even 
if this redcoat’s intentions are 
honorable, what would you be? A 
sailor’s wife in far off England— 
among strangers—while he roams 
the seas and loves a_ different 
woman in every port. See him to- 
morrow when he ealls, but never 
again.” 


The next day a vexed and tear- 
ful Betty met the captain in the 
parlor under her anut’s supervis- 
ion and explained her father’s 
command. “Perhaps we ean find 
a way,’ he whispered as he de- 
parted. 


was seen loitering in the grounds; 
when Betty came out he stealthily 
handed her a note. “If you love me 
meet me tonight when the town 
clock strikes twelve at the willow 
tree on the river’s bank.” 


At midnight a maiden radiant 
with expectation and the excite- 
ment of adventure stood in the 
moonlight at the appointed place. 
Searcely had the clock ceased 
striking when a boat grated on the 
shore. Quietly extending his hand 
the captain assisted the girl into 
the boat and silently they drifted 
down stream; then taking the oars 
he rowed into a secluded cove on 
Rock Creek. Here, with all the ac- 
cessories of moonlight and mist, 
the old, old story was retold and 
arrangements made for sailing the 
next day at midnight. Signs of 
dawn appeared in the East as they 
rowed back to the Deakins Land- 
ing. “Meet me at midnight and we 
will sail away to England where 


as 


interference cannot reach us,” was 
his parting injunction. 

During the day Betty prepared 
for the final rendezvous. But alas 
for the best laid plans of mice or 
men: Aunt Elinor became _ sus- 
picious and warned her father who 
watched the house. 

As the old clock announced the 
hour a boat touched the shore and 
a minute later Betty, attired in a 
traveling dress and carrying a suit- 
case, stepped through her window 
to the balcony, and walked into 
the arms—not of an expectant lov- 
er, but an outraged father who de- 
manded an explanation of such 
madness. Bitter words and tears 
were unavailing. Betty would not 
listen to reason and her father 
was forced to imprison her in her 
room. The agony of those long 


‘hours. 
The next morning a colored boy | 


The despair of dawn when the 
broken hearted girl saw the sails 
of her lover’s ship unfurled and 


‘Slowly drop down stream on the 


ebbing tide; while her father was 
hastening their departure. He 
placed the passively resisting girl 


‘into their coach with her servant 


and ordered Tom to drive home 
without delay. When they reached 
“Frog Harbor” Betty went to her 


room where she stayed for many 
days. Broken in spirit, she seemed 


forever locked in that prison room 


‘at Georgetown where she contin- 


ually strove to follow the white 
sails of a slowly disappearing ship. 

Thirty darkened years passed 
away. and generations of frogs 
sang their love ballads under the 
windows of Frog Harbor mansion. 
Betty had never spoken to her 
father—seldom to anyone. Her spir- 
it dwelt apart in a world of her 
own, brooding over the love and 
joy revealed to her in a few brief 
days of long ago. The mother died. 
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The Glade City, 
November, 1900 


On the mountain crest, situated 
between the towering peaks of the 


Backbone and Meadow Mountain 
ranges of the Alleghanies, is a level 
plateau or prairie extending north 
and south for a distance of twelve 
or fifteen miles, and varying fror 
two to five miles in width, with in- 
numerable offshoots or arms made 
by smaller vales or streams enter- 
ing it from the sloping ridges from 
the faraway hills. This beautiful ex- 
panse of country is known as the 
“Glades,” and has been for years 
the theme of many writers extoll- 
ing its bracing climate, hazy sun- 
shine, blue skies and crystal waters, 
the latter of which is always good 
for man or beast, whether drank 
from gushing spring or the road- 
side puddle. 

Then again comes the heartfelt 
praise of the bon-vivant and the 
epicure who recall with delight a 


Five years later the father passed 
away, and the old home was sold. 
Betty, with her slaves, was taken 
to this home in the mountains pre- 
pared for her by her brother John 
who supplied all her wants. The 
years sped on and neighbors began 
telling their children and grand- 
children stories of queer Aunt 
‘Betty. How she would clip the 
tongs to scare away the witches. 
How she kept her face drawn with 
plasters and wore a huge sun bon- 
net when she went out to keep her 
skin fair and soft—as it was even 
to the day of her death at eighty; 
waiting and expecting all those 
years, the .return .of a ship that 
would bring an absent lover. 


—J. A. H. 


breakfast at John Dailey’s, the tooth- 
some or woodcock, the gamey 
brooktrout, the unrivaled chop of 
mountain lamb, the delicious brown 
color of buckwheat cakes, the 
sweetness of the wild honey and 
the freshness of the “Glades” but- 
ter. 

These were some of the many 
things that made life pleasant on 
the mountain top in the halcyon 
days of years gone by, and induced 
many men to move from the lower 
strata onto a higher plane, so that 
if they never reach the “Shining 
City” they will be near enough to 
peep through the “Golden Gates.’ 

Located in the very center of 
this garden of delights, almost as 
a turkey builds her nest, is the 
quaint old village and, modern city 
of Oakland. Quaint, because the old 
landmarks of the “fifties” have not 
disappeared, and with them remain 
many of the pioneers. The names 
of Offutt, Hamill, Browning, Jami- 
son, Chisholm, Casteel, McComas, 
Tower, West, Totten, Fairall, White, 
Thayer, Delawder, and Tasker, are 
distinctive of the days, when Gar- 
rett was the index finger of the Al- 
leghany, and the days which ou 
Virginia brethren allude to as “be- 
fo’ the war.” 

With the close of the war came 
a new element, and with them came 
much that was of benefit to the sec- 
tion with the advent of the Bart- 
letts, Colardeaus, Jarboes, Town- 
shends, Shartzers, Davises, Webers, 
Bosileys, Helbigs, Peddicords, Sin- 
cells, Lawtons, Millers and others 
came much progress of building up 
homes and business, and the village 
merged rapidly into a town. The 
town became too big for Allegany 
to handle, and a new county GAR- 
RETT was created. Oakland be- 
came the county seat and her prog- 
ress was onward. She built a court- 
house and a jail and the Baltimore 
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and Ohio Railroad Company built 
a spacious hotel, which so preyed 
upon the mind of the lamented 
“Dailey” that he built a more spa- 
cious one. This in time had its ef- 
fect upon the enterprising man of 
business and he built a mammoth 
warehouse, hall and etc. Then Oak- 
land thought she must have a band, 
and, of course, she got it. Who does 
not recall the sweet and enlivening 
strains that used to come from the 
rear of the Presbyterian church on 
Saturday nights and it may have 
been from this inspiring source 
that the martial spirit became 
aroused. 

Certain it is, that Oakland had a 
military company, and certain it is 
that Oakland scored a success in 
the way of the extensive advertise- 
ment whenever the unerring aim of 
the ‘“Haymaker” scored the winning 
number of bulls-eyes. 

Oakland, however was still but 
a town. Although the coming of the 
Goldsboroughs, Carters, Procters, 
Wilsons, and many others added to 
her growth, but it needed the mys- 
terious hand of Providence to deal 
a wound the mending of which was 
to cause the “turkey’s nest,” whicn 
had been reduced to smouldering 
ashes, to arise Phoenix-like, trans- 
forming it from a sawmill town to 


an up-to-date city, so that the “Rip 
Van Winkle” of ten years ago re- 
turning from a Western tour rubs 
his eyes as he peers from the train- 
window at the call “OAKLAND” 
and says this cannot be Oakland! 
Yes, it is; there are the old land- 
marks, but how changed. 

Why, it has paved streets of vitri- 
fied brick, elegant sidewalks, eler- 
tric lights, and telephones, splendid 
restaurants, opera houses, and banks 
and those massive stores. Is that 
Offutt’s, the man who began life 
with a sack of salt and a cross-cut 
saw? Can it be possible all this has 
been accomplished in so short a 
space of time? They must have been 
splendidly insured. I think when I 
get back home I will get our busi- 
ness men together. We have some 
rubbish in our own yards. 

Yes Oakland has gotten out of 
her swaddling clothes. Her citizens 
are like the mariners of a newer 
day. They are steering outside and 
venturing into deeper waters and 
looking for ports of trade and en- 
terpise which will undoubtedly be 
of vast benefit. And if she has lost 
a few things of the past she is the 
gainer a thousand fold, and we ex- 
claim with genuine enthusiasm, 
“Vive la Glade City,’ may it 
live long and prosper. 





Second Street, Oakland—Flooded July 17, 1907 
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The First Christians In The Glades 


John Stauch was among the first 
Christian settlers in this section 
west of the mountains. The story 
of his long life as a lay-reader in 
the church and Missionary for 
over half a century is told in his 
own words. A part of this story 
is quoted in the History of the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, published in 
1919 by the Rev. C. V. Sheatslev. 
The original document is in the 
Lutheran Historical library at 
Gettysburg. 

The facts herein set forth have 
been carefully verified, and the 
more interesting experiences of Mr. 
Stauch are quoted from the trans- 
lations of his papers in 1878 by 
his son, Dr. Samuel Stauch. 

“I was born of poor but pious 
parents. My mother’ exercised 
strict parental and Christian dis- 
cipline over her children. As soon 
as they could lisp a language she 
taught them maxims, prayers and 
verses from the Bible, many of 
which remain indelibly impressed 
on my mind and conscience until 
this day of three score and ten 
years.” 

In his 19th year he spoke to his 
parents and Pastor Goehring on 
preparing himself for the Gospel 
ministry, but received no encour- 
agement to do so. He had been 
teaching school, spent four years 
learning the wagon-making trade 
in Little York, and then worked 
at his trade in Hagerstown until 
his 25th year when he married 
Miss Elizabeth Haguemyer. “I was 
joined in holy matrimony in the 
summer of 1787.” 

With one other young couple, 
they started immediately to seek 
a home in the Mississippi Valley. 
“We attempted to cross the Savage 
Creek on Sunday morning, after 








the heavy rain of Saturday night. 
My comrade got on the front horse. 
I on the saddle horse, the two 
women in the wagon. My comrade, 
when the horse commenced to 
swim, fell off and was swept away 
by the current. Thus I was alone, 
with the two women in the wagon, 
to behold the solemn scene, with 
the Judgment of God resting on 
us.” 

Pioneer History, by Thomas 
Startzman, shows that during the 
westward journey these three per- 
sons were joined by Jacob Wag- 
ner, Jacob Deidrick and possibly 
Michael Wilt and their youthful 
brides. On the evening of March 
27, they camped for the night at 
the western end of the “Green 
Glades.” The following day was 
Good Friday of the year 1788 and 
while resting and observing Eas- 
tertide they were so _ delighted 
with their surroundings, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the gushing 
springs, natural meadows, that 
they decided to stop there for the 
season. Mr. Stauch writes: “We 
found a stopping place in the then 
called Virginia Glades, 160 miles 
from Hagerstown from whence we 
started, and 20 miles from any 
settlement of white people.” Six 
other families joined them during 
the year—The Stemples, Rhine- 
hards, Wotrings, Ridenours, Harsh- 
es and George Stauchs, and one 
single young man. 

They tapped some of the large 
sugar trees immediately after that 
first Eastertide “in the wilderness 
of the West,” so that the women 
could make sugar while the men 
erected a large cabin and cleared 
the ground for planting. Stauch 
writes: “We opened a sugar camp 
and when the Sabbath came we 
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labored hard all day, gathering 
and boiling the water, thinking it 
right to save it if God made it to 
run on the Sabbath. When eve- 
ning came we emptied the syrup 
into the trough, covered it with 
bark and retired to rest. During 
the night the cattle came and 
drank all the syrup. So we not 
only lost our labor, but some of 
our cattle also. These two _ inci- 
dents convinced us that no good 
would come from violating God’s 
law of the Sabbath by travel and 
worldly labor.” 


Mr. Stauch never forgot his first 
wedding. Soon after they chose 
him to conduct religious services, 
a young couple came requesting 
him to marry them. The young 
man clad with skins of animals, 
carrying his gun and the game he 
had shot, the young lady follow- 
ing close to the man of her choice, 
came to the cabin. “He with a 
manly countenance, she with a 
mischievous smile, asked to be 
married. We told them we had no 
license to perform a legal mar- 
riage. Now they said they did not 
care, they intended to live to- 
gether, and there was no minister 
in the country.” The young folk 
argued that since he could read 
sermons he could read marriage 
ceremonies also. “We concluded 
we had better solemnize their nup- 
tials, and did it backwoods style, 
without any license myself or ask- 
ing them for one.” The young man 
Yost Heck, was the first black- 
smith, and his bride the daughter 
of James Goffe, of Welch ancestry 
who built the first grist mill in the 
neighborhood; this mill was later 
known as Chisholm’s Mill, two 
miles west of Red House. 

This settlement increased in pop- 
ulation rapidly, and other colo- 
nies nearby demanded Stauch’s 


leadership and Christian counsel. 

In the story of his life he refers 
so many times to the anxious par- 
ents who wanted their children 
baptized, and the Lord’s Supper 
administered in their homes. He 
says, “The duty of preaching be- 
came more and more impressed on 
my mind, and my Brethren thought 
I could and must preach for them 
and others. My thoughts continued 
to trouble me more and more: 


First Christians—Galley TWO .... 
“Woe is me if I preach not the 


gospel.” It was heart-breaking for 
this devout layman to see so many 
hungering and thirsting for the 
Means of Grace, and no trained 
pastor within reach. These Christ- 
ian pioneers continued in their 
daily devotions morning and eve- 
ning in their cabins, kneeling in 
the dust upon the earthen floors, 
prayed fervently to the Great 
Shepherd to send them spiritual 
guides, to visit their families, bap- 
tize their babes, catechise and con- 
firm their young people; visit them 
in their afflictions and speak com- 
fortable words of promise to them 
in their dying moments, and read 
burial service at their graves.” 


This man was compelled to do 
the work of a preacher, riding 
horseback and conducting serv- 
ices almost daily for weeks at a 
stretch. Some days he would ride 
25 miles and preach two or three 
times. From twenty to thirty peo- 
ple would go with him from one 
settlement to another, and listen 
attentively to the same sermon. 
From the beginning of this won- 
derful ministry, Stauch kept the 
names, ages and sex of all whom 
he baptized and confirmed; also 
the text, day and dates of sermons. 

In 1793 his wife died, a very 
grievous experience for this tire- 
less servant of God. He took his 
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motherless children to friends in 
Hagerstown. Life was filled with 
hardships for several years. How- 
ever, in May, 1793, he was ex- 
amined by the Pa. Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, and received a 
license as Catechist for one year. 
In June of the next year he was 
licensed to preach one year in 
Salem and other places. He says, 
“These congregations organized 
before I was licensed to preach. I 
had ten preaching places from 100 
to 160 miles distant, to which I 
traveled every four weeks.” 


Near the end of his earthly life 
he wrote: “I have lived on God’s 
beautiful earth eighty-one years. 
More than fifty years have been 
used preaching the Gospel. To do 
this I have travelled 100,000 miles, 
preached in five states, confirmed 
in all 1516 persons, baptized more 
that double that many, married 
481 couples, and attended nearly 
as many funerals. God caused all 
things to work together for my 
good. Not one day passed during 
seventy years without confessing 
my own sins and the sins of others 
with a prayer of forgiveness. I 
have enjoyed a thousand pleasures 
for one pain. I raised a family of 
six sons and seven daughters. If 
I have enemies I emplore their 
forgiveness and express my un- 
feigned thanks to many for their 
long and continued friendship. To 
God’s holy name be all praise! 
May God forgive my sins and 
save my soul. Amen!” 

—Courtesy Miss Floss Shaffer 


O 
Object 

Teacher: “Give me a_ sentence 
with an object.” 

Boy: “Teacher, you are very 
beautiful.” 

Teacher: “What is the object?” 

Boy: “A good mark.” 


The Garrett 
Literary Society 


(As reported in Democrat March 
2, 1878.) 


The Garrett Literary Society 
met in school house Saturday 
night, Mr. T. J. Peddicord in the 
Chair. Minutes of last meeting 
read and approved. This being the 
night for the election of officers 
‘the literary exercises were dis- 
pensed. The following persons 
were then elected officers: Pres. 
T. J. Peddicord; Vice Pres. Wm. 
C. Davis; Recording Sec. Allen 
Ison; Financial Sec. King DeLaw- 
der; Treas. Lawson Loar; Cor. 
Sec. Miss Jennie Delawder; Li- 
brarian Harry Loar; Editor Miss 
Ellen Peddicord; Critic, Fred 
Thayer. 








Upon motion it was resolved 
‘that the funds in the hands of the 
treasurer be expended in books 
for the use of the society and that 
a committee of five (to include 
the president) be appointed to 
‘make selection of suitable books. 
The Chair appointed F. P. Arnold, 
|W. P. Townshend, Miss Lou Thay- 
er, Miss Jennie Delawder and the 
‘president. 


The Order of Exercises for Sat- 
urday March 9th will be as fol- 
lows: Essays—Mr. King Delawder 
‘and Mr. Fred Thayer. 


] Society Papers—Miss Ella Ped- 
dicord, Mr. W. P. Townshend, and 
Mr. Titus Delawder. 


Note: The original copy of the 
Democrat that published the above 
Directory and The Literary So- 
ciety story is in the possession of 
Mr. Iret Ashby, Crellin, Md., and 
through him we have been grant- 
ed permission to publish the above. 
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Altamont District 1 


Altamont district was bounded 
on the north by Grantsville and 
Sang Run districts, east by Bloom- 
ington district and West Virginia, 
south by West Virginia and the 
district of Ryan’s Glade and Oak- 
land, and west by Oakland. The 
first settlers were the Friend fam- 
ily, followed by the Kitzmillers, 
Carmangs, Appels, Wilsons, Ar- 
miths, Wests, Steidings, McRobies, 
Millers, Rexroads, Kimmels, Spik- 
ers, Rites, Roons, Saucers, 
ans, Kerns, Hills, Herveys, Bald- 
wins, Beckmans, Brownings, Gar- 
retts, Grimms, Blackburns, Greens, 
Georges, Wilsons, Camps, Carrolls, 
Edvans, Edmonds, Custers, Char- 
itans, Clians, Cassidays, Hamills, 
Sharplesses, Paughs, Rafters, Tues- 
ings, and Taskers. 


Altamont Village is situated on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, nine miles 
east of Oakland, and two hundred 
and twenty-three from Baltimore. 


The situation is upon the extreme |. 


summit of the Alleghenies, 2620 
feet above sea level. Near here 
the interesting phenomenon is 
seen of two streams of water or 


rivers running in opposite direc- 


tions—the Potomac running east | 


and the Youghiogheny, within a 
few yards of it, running west. 


The Potomac courses to the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the Yough- 
iogheny flows towards and _ dis- 
charges into the Ohio. The head- 
waters of the Potomac have their 
source a short distance from Alta- 
mont, near Fairfax stone, a mon- 
ument which indicates the bound- 
ary between West Virginia and 
Maryland. From Altamont west- 
ward, for a distance of nearly 20 
miles, are beautiful meadows, the 
“Glades,” lying along the upper 


Row- | 





waters of the Youghiogheny and 
its numerous tributaries, divided 
by ridges of moderate elevations 
and gentle slopes, with fine ranges 
of mountains in the background. 
‘John Friend of N., is postmaster 
of the town, and E. G. Blackburn 
and John Wilson are the mer- 
chants. Altamont takes its name 
from its high location. 


—Vol. II, Scharf History of West- 
ern Maryland. 


Looking Backward 


Aug. 17, 1899—Contractor Ken- 
nedy put 67,000 brick on Alder 
St. Monday, paving same from 
‘Second to Third St. in one day. 
Pretty quick work that, but Mr. 
Kennedy has a habit of doing 
‘work that way. 


Aug. 10, 1899—Dr. Henry W. Mc- 
Comas is one of the _ hardest 
worked men in Oakland. One day 
last week he visited forty-six pa- 
tients at their home. 


June 15, 1899—Helbig Bros. liv- 
ierymen have recently purchased 
a “runabout” rubber tire carriage 





which is a novelty in this neck of 
‘the woods. 


Aug. 2, 1900—A national bank is 
among the possibilities for Oak- 
‘land in the near future, aS we 
learn that a charter for the estab- 
lishment of one has been applied 
for. 


October 8, 1908—Every public 
spirited citizen heaves a sigh of 
regret when he sees the historic 
old Glades Hotel being torn down. 


Sept. 28, 1911—Mr. Geo Giess- 
man has shipped to the Chicago 
market up to the present time 
about 12,000 pounds of chestnuts. 
The price has dropped within the 
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past week from ten to three cents 
per pound. 
1906—Bills Signed 

Governor Warfield has signed 

the following Garrett County Bills: } 

I. Dog law for Garrett County. II. | 

Defining the boundary between) 

Allegany and Garrett Counties. |fidentially, “and now have the of- 
III. Amending the Charter of Oak-|fer of the fourth. Shall I accept 
land. him?” 

July 13, 1899—Wanted: One hun-| The editor dipped his pen in 
dred and fifty men for railroad|the ink. This was the last straw. 
grading, bark peeling and general| “If you have lost three hus- 
woods work. Also twenty-five good | bands,” he wrote, “I should say 


teamsters. Preston Lumber and|¥You are much too careless to be 


Coal Company. ated with the fourth.” 


March 16, 1898—The present 
mode of giving an alarm of fire 
is not satisfactory and the new 
council should look into the mat- 





On a civics test the students 
were asked to name the necessi- 
ties of life. One boy answered, 





ter “Parents.” 
J | : 
: “ Even if a man could understand 
Wit And Wisdom women, he still wouldn’t believe 
itt —Harold Coffin. 





Young Chap to friend: “He just 
doesn’t plan for the future at all.| If some people got their rights 
He’s getting married next month| they would complain of being de- 
and he hasn’t even found her a/!prived of their wrongs. 
job.” 





o———_——_——__—— —Oliver Herford 
On the Sick List Rare is the person who can 
Doctor: “Well, Mrs. Brown, what | weigh the faults of others without 








can I do for you?” | putting his thumb on the scales. 
Patient: “Sure, and if I knew 

that, I wouldn’t have to be paying Byron J. Langenfeld 

you three dollars for telling me.” One of the hazards of crossing 





the ocean by ship has been elimi- 
nated. Captains are no longer em- 
powered to unite passengers in 


We were late getting to church 
and asked the traffic officer on 











duty if he knew where we could! matrimony. 
park. In reverent tones he an- rs 
swered, “Seek and ye shall find.” JOSEPH POWELL 
- Joseph Powell, Civil War Veter- 
Careless an buried in Henry Beckman 


The editor in charge of the per-| cemetery this side of Allegheny 
sonal inquiry column opened his| Heights. This information obtained 
letter with a groan. from Isaac Beckman, grandson of 

“I have lost three husbands,” a|Henry Beckman. Omitted from 
lady reader had written very con-|list of old soldiers. 
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MEMOIRS 


of 
Mrs. Fannie Berkley Ward Hinebaugh 


My Dear Mother and I see by history, he represented 
I am writing this not because| Berkeley County in the legislature 
she was in any way famous, but] at the 1819-1826-1829 Sessions. He 
because to me she was ever the|married a Miss Elizabeth Schop- 
very dearest, sweetest person in|pert, and they had six children. 
all the world; and my ideal of a Nicholas Ward, their second son, 
real lady. All of my best notions was my mother’s Grandfather. 
of honor and integrity were taken He married Rachel Holliday. 
from her, and my Grandmother | Captain George Holliday’s daugh- 
Ward; and as I grew up I was care- ter of Bunker Hill, Virginia, and I 
ful not to do anything I thought pave heard my great aunt, Aman- 
unworthy of them, and in my pride! qa Ward Smith say that when Cap- 
of them both, I told myself, I} tain Ward’s son, and Captain Hol- 
would never be less a lady than! liday’s daughter (whose estates 
they. joined) were married, it was a very 
I think my Mother’s background special occasion in that part of 
a rather interesting one, and the’ Virginia where they lived. She also 
many little incidents that occurred | has told us of once going back to 
in her life. She came from an old| the old home place at Bunker Hill 
Virginia family. Her great grand-, on a visit, and about the old Ward 
father having been Captain Joel| mansion that still stood at that 
Thomas Ward. An Englishman by/| time, and of the many family por- 
birth, and one of the first settlers| traits in oil paintings, and other 
of Berkeley County, Virginia. His| interesting things, which I do not 
name appears among the list of| remember, perhaps I was not as 
subscribers to the original history | interested then, as I would be now. 
of the Valley of Virginia. He was|My mother’s father, Joel Thomas 
a most devout, and consistent mem- | Ward (named after his grandfather) 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal} was Nicholas and Rachel Holliday 
Church, and possessed consider-! Ward’s eldest son, and her mother 
able wealth in land, and slaves,| was Miss Frances Arn Johnson of 
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Upperville, Virginia. They were 
married in 1845 at Upperville, Vir- 
ginia and had eight children. Two 
of their boys died when very 
young. Joseph died when only a 
few months old, and little Harrie 
passed on at the age of four. Their 
oldest child was Rosa Ellenor— 
born in 1847 and my mother Fan- 
nie Berkley—born October, 
Both in Upperville, Va. 

Her other brothers were William 
Eggleston, Joel Thomas, Jr., Sam- 
uel Vinton Blake, all born in Win- 


chester, where the family moved | 


when my Mother was quite small, 
and where all her early girlhood 


her with many interesting mem- 
ories. Robert Lee, her youngest 
brother, was born later in Oak- 
land, Maryland. 


When my mother was a tiny, 


baby, her mother had a gathered 


breast which was most painful, and 
she could not nurse her, so a col-| 
ored woman who had a young baby | 
of her own, and plenty of milk, | 


was called in to nurse my mother. 


1850. | 


| War, 
was spent. The Civil War provided | 





When still just a small child, one, 


day she got into some kind of mis- 
chief, and Grandma was scolding 
her, and told her that in Heaven 
a large book was kept, where ev- 


erything that people and children 
did that was naughty and bad, was 


recorded and she said “Well, where 
do they get the ink?” 


When she was between ten and 
eleven years old, the Civil War) 
broke out. My Grandfather Ward 
was not in the war, because of) 
having burned his back badly when | 


a boy. He and a chum went out 
camping, built a camp-fire and 
later went to sleep too near it. His 
clothing caught fire from the blaze, 
and burned his back. So terrible 
was the burn, and it was so long 
before he could reach home to 





have it cared for, that it never 
thoroughly healed. So he was ex- 
empt from serving in the war, but 
of course his brothers and cousins 
did. 

His first cousin, Colonel Ward 
Hill Lamon, whose mother was 
Elizabeth Ward, sister to Nicholas, 
was a lawyer and went to Dans- 
ville, Illinois, where he and Abra- 
ham Lincoln became law partners, 
about the year 1850. And (quoting 
from an article written of him) 
He was a man of brilliant attain- 
ments and his prominence in poli- 
tics in the stirring days of the Civil 
gave him National reputa- 
tion.” He was a close friend and 
admirer of Lincoln’s, and _ sup- 
ported him warmly for the Presi- 
dency. He was his private secre- 
tary after he became President, 
and President Lincoln appointed 
him Marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia during his administration. 

Col. Lamon continued to live in 
Washington long after the Presi- 
dent’s death, and here he wrote the 
greatest portion of his life of Lin- 
coln published in 1872. (I obtained 
this book from the Carnegie Li- 
brary in Pittsburgh, and found it 
most interesting.) 


My Grandfather Ward was a 
cabinet-maker by trade, and a most 
thorough and finished workman in 
his line. His Grandfather provided 
money for his education, and to 
set him up in any kind of business 
he would like, and he chose that. 
His shop was always very near to 
their home, and my mother, (who 
was a great father’s girl) said she 
loved to hang around and watch 
him work. Many beautiful pieces 
of furniture were made, including 
coffins of which he had many or- 
ders in that day. Very often he 
would have to work at night in 
order to have them finished and 
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it was my mother who would hold 
the candle close for him. He lined 
the coffins and his beautiful work- 


manship in these, as in everything | 


else, was widely known. 


Winchester was one of the bat- 
tlegrounds for the Civil War, and 
many a bullet struck the old stone 
house where we lived. At those 
times the family had to go down 
in the cellar, until the battle was 
over. All, except my aunt Rosa 
who would stay upstairs and peek 
out the windows in spite of all 
Grandma could do, and Grandma 
would be frantic for fear she would 
be struck by a stray bullet. 

Either one side or the other 
would have possession of the town 
all the time, and Grandma’s house 


was always full of soldiers. When | 


the Yankees were there, Grand- 


mother, (although a red-hot Rebel | 


if there ever was one) insisted on 


| 





the entire family treating them 
with every courtesy, respect and 
hospitality, for which old Virginia 
was famous, and the officers and 
men with every respect due a 
lady. Mother said so many other 
families would let their hot South- 
ern tempers get the best of them, 
and say and do things to antag- 
onize the soldiers, but one time 
my dear mother, who had plenty 
of spirit for a little girl of eleven 
years, let her hostility get the best 
of her. 


She was on their front porch re- 
sentfully watching a Yankee of- 
ficer with spurs strutting up and 
down in the most pompous fashion. 
She stood it as long as she could, 
then said, “Yes, if Jackson gets 
hold of you, he’ll give you spurs.” 
“What is that?” he almost bel- 


lowed, turning around, while drop- 
ping his hand quickly on his pis- 








The historic Washington Spring and walk through Oakland Hotel 
grove. It was a beauty spot in the “Good Old Summer Time.” 
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tol at his side. This frightened her 
so much, she shot in the house like 
a flash, never stopping until she 
reached the top of the house (the 
garret) banging the door shut, 





and locking it, where she stayed 
a very long time, cautiously peek- 
ing out the window from time to 
time. Then when she did venture 
down stairs, the family (some of 
them overheard her) teased her 
unmercifully all day long, and for 
many days afterwards. They would 
pretend to look out the window, 
and would say, “Here he comes, 
Fanny.” This struck terror to her 
heart for the moment and for many 
days after. 


The Little Red Hatchet 

Once when the rebels had pos- 
session of the town, and the Yan- 
kees had left in a great hurry, 
dropping, and even throwing away 
anything that would hamper their 
progress, one of the Southern 
soldiers found a little red hatchet 
with U. S. on it, which he pre- 
sented to my mother. 


It was very small, and she was 
very proud of it; but when the 
Yankees got possession of the town 
again, they would search the houses 
and stores hunting for any of their 
possessions. My Mother’s home was 
searched but that day she happened 
to be wearing a little cape around 
her shoulders, and was determined 
they were not going to get her lit- 
tle red hatchet. She managed some- 
how to get it under her arm, and 
her cape covered it securely. Then 
independently she tfo.iowed the 
soldiers from room to room, fear- 
ful every moment they would dis- 
cover her secret, but after search- 
ing all over the house, they found 
nothing that belonged to them, and 
at last took their leave. Mother 
breathed a deep sigh of relief and 
satisfaction, for she still had her 
little red hatchet. 

One Sunday afternoon stood out 
in her memory of events. Grandma 
had had roast beef for the noon- 
day dinner, and a house full of 
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Saat: 


Mountain Cattle Range, Garrett County, Maryland. 


soldiers. Of course those days they 
usually had several kinds of meat 


for a meal, and there was enough 


of roast beef left which Grandma 
sliced planning to have it for sup- 


per. In the late afternoon, Mother. 


with a little girl, discovered it in 
the kitchen, and each helped them- 
selves to a large slice. Going back 
to the “parlor” as they called it in 
those days they mingled with the 
family and guests but were very 


careful to keep the meat under. 
cover. When they thought no one. 


was looking their way, they would. 
to the fun. 


cover it with both hands, and slyly 


take a big bite. Finishing that slice, | 
they made various trips to the | 
kitchen, until the pile of meat went. 
That evening) 


down and down. 
when Grandma went to get her 


cold sliced beef for the table, to’ 


her amazement there were only a 
few slices left on the platter. Of 
course, she didn’t know who had 
been eating it, and was very much 





annoyed, as she had counted on 
that cold meat. 


The culprits thinking no one had 
observed their “doings” were quite 
surprised, and somewhat crestfal- 
len when one of the handsome 
young officers pretended to bite 
off something he covered between 
both hands in imitation of them, 
every time they chanced to look 
his way at the table. He was most 
careful however that Grandma did 
not see him, and give them away. 
This convulsed them with “gig- 
gles,” but no one else caught on 


Her School Days 

Mother didn’t mention very much 
about her school days, other than 
to say that the house they lived in 
had very wide window sills, and 
she loved to sit in them and study 
her school lessons. For spelling 
she had to study several pages of 
dictionary every day, and mem- 
orize the definition of each word. 
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She was always an excellent spell- 
er, and I needed no dictionary 
when she was around. Of course 
they had all private schools those 
days, and the children had to buy 
all of their books. When the war 
came all schools were broken up 
for the time being, and I suppose 
during the exciting days of the 
war, all the happenings of school 
days were forgotten. 


Music And Art 

Music and art ran all through 
the Ward family. They were tal- 
ented to either one or the other. 
My mother and her sister Rosa 
were very musical. Indeed I might 
say, they both had rare musical 
gifts, as both possessed voices that | 
had excellent quality and sweet- 
ness. My Aunt Rosa had a dramatic. 
soprano voice of wide range, while | 
my dear Mother’s voice was a lyric 
soprano. Aunt Rosa being the el- 
dest was given piano lessons at 
York school for girls. She made 
rapid progress, and no doubt my 
mother would have had her chance 
too, but the war coming on as it, 
did, interfered wit all things 
and plans. At that time my Aunt. 
Rosa was playing beautifully, the 
music of the old Masters, which 
she loved so much. Also, singing 
airs from Grand Operato, the pop-— 
ular song of that day. She was an 
excellent sight-reader. | 








Lessons or no, my dear Mother 
played too. She played everything 
she heard, as she had a very keen 
ear. All the marches and old songs 
the bands played, and the things 
She heard her sister play. This 
caused a lot of friction between 
them. Aunt Rosa would practice 
a number very hard and carefully, 
note by note of course, until it 
went well, and my pretty blonde 
mother, who always had her ear 
“cocked” (her own expression) | 


when she got a chance at the piano 
would play every number she would 
hear her sister practicing that took 
her fancy, or pleased her ear. 
Aunt Rosa indignantly contended 
she did not play it correctly, not 
as it was written or arranged by 
note, and perhaps she didn’t. But 
there is one thing I can and do bet 
anything, if the harmony she used 
wasn’t always exactly as it was 
written or arranged on the music, 
the melody would have been ex- 
actly correct, and the harmony she 
used must have sounded well, or 
it would not have suited, or pleased 
her. Her sense of rhythm was won- 
derful. For as I grew up and re- 
member her playing, I was always 
struck with the beauty of her 
touch, the depth of feeling and 
good taste she displayed in the 
lovely harmony she seemed to 
have at her finger tips, to dress 
and beautify the melodies. she 
played. Which was mostly by ear, 


‘though she could read notes, but 


by her own method. She said she 
went by their distance apart, and 
whether they went up or down the 
staff and somehow she knew where 
they were on the piano. 


She also composed a number of 
pieces, as she had talent for com- 
position as well, but of course it 
was never developed. Both my 
mother and Aunt Rosa could ac- 
company them as they sang at the 
piano, and they sang many beauti- 
ful duets. At home they would en- 
tertain their friends, and _ the 
soldiers with their music, and they 
were invited to take part in many 
home musicals and entertainments 
of various sorts. 


When my Mother was still quite 
a little girl, she was taken to hear 
“Old Blind Tom” the Negro pianist 
of noted fame. His master took 
him on a concert tour, and they 
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stopped in Winchester. She said 
she remembered a tall gangling 
boy, who would just sit quietly by, 
mostly holding, or scratching his 
head, while some of the_ best 
pianists of the town played. Then 
he would sit down at the piano 
and play exactly as they did. 

She always loved to hear the 
Darkies sing, and she said she 
would go and sit on the steps of 
the colored people’s church when 
a child and listen to them sing. She 
knew many old negro songs and 
spirituals and all her life she loved 
the dear, and beautiful old ballad, 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 

She also remembered seeing 
wagon loads of colored people put 
up and sold in front of the old 
court house in Winchester. Her 
father did not own any slaves, ex- 
cept one old colored women he 
took in the place of money, for a 
debt owed him. But she was too 
old to be useful, and cried and 
missed her own people so much, 





I Recollect 


When I first arrived in Oakland 
in the early 1900’s, I recollect an 
interesting old gentleman who was 
always kind and gentle and quite 
artistic and always willing to try 
anything once. 


I had been taught at the Hull 
House in Chicago, the art of work- 
ing in copper and even silver. I 
used all old bureau silver sets, 
forks and spoons and paid $15.00 
extra and that brought enougn 
silver to form a nice beaten silver 
bowl. I still have the bowl and 
all my children were christened 
from it—and two grandchildren, 

Brass and copper work had to 
be pierced and beaten, and in 
some places soldered. I like to 

















that Grandfather gave her her free- 
dom, and let her go back to her 
people. Colored help, though, was 


plentiful, and easy to obtain in 


those days. Grandmother never 
lacked for help although they were 
not able to buy or own them. For 
Grandpa’s Father, Nicholas Ward, 
spent his share of money inherited 
from his father; who set him up 
in business several times, but to no 
use. He was a very handsome and 
attractive man, and his’ wife 
Rachel was very much in love with 
him. They said she loved the very 
ground he walked on, but he was 
an incorrigible sport and a hard 
drinker, and met his death while 
out riding in a fox chase with a 
party of comrades. He had been 
drinking and his horse ran under 
a branch of a tree that hung low. 
It caught him right under the 
neck, sweeping him from off his 
horse and breaking his neck. 


(To Be Continued) 


have tin articles made to order. | 
would design them in paper, and 
it took quite a bit of maneuvering 
to work out the designs, but many 
articles were the result—tinder 
boxes, candle sticks (several de- 
signs) trays and lanterns, among 
them several Paul Revere lanterns. 


Consequently, I spent many 
hours in Shirer’s Tin Shop. Some 
would frown on all this silly work 
(to them silly) but not “Uncle 
Gus.” He would listen, nod and 
grumble a little and say he had 
no time for such trifles, but he 
never failed me, and I would often 
tuck designs under his table and 
return in a few hours and find 
him shaping and turning out many 
original items. 

Now the Shirers are into the 
fourth generation at the same shon 
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and the same work—something to 
be proud of in this day of per- 
petual change. 
remodeled tthe house next to the 
shop into one of the cutest and 
most attractive places in town. He 
had the good sense to keep the 
old lines, windows and pillars and 
just added fresh paint. I enjoyed 
talking to Mr. Ernest Shirer as 
we can discuss the good old days 
end although the shop is all slicked 
up in front, the back is still the 
same, and I recall the many pleas- 
ant times I looked over the paper 
designs and then would return 
later to find ideas formed into 
wonderful articles and the old 
room locks about the same. 

I now feel if I had patented 
some of the things we designed 
and put them on the market, by 
now the Shirers and myself would 





Seott Shirer has} 





be filthy rich! But in those days 
we did all just for fun. 

I was most amused several years 
ago. I was gctting rid of one of 
the Paul Revere lanterns, and as 
I was wrapping it up the buyer, 
who considered herself quite an 
authority on antiques, “Do you 
think Paul Revere really used this 
lamp?” I thought, of course, she 
was not serious, but she was. To. 
my mind came a picture of a little 
old man leaning over the plans 
of the old lamp and being pleased 
at the result, but being also 
very sny when the compili- 
ments were given to his of his fine 
work, and the great patience he 
showed, and I feel I was lucky to 
have had all the help I received 
from oid “Uncle Gus” Shirer. 

—Written by Mrs. Nanniene Of- 
futt. 


The first High School in Oakland, Maryland. 
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Oakland Meets With Teeble Disaster 


Pritchard Building And St. Mark’s Lutheran Church Go Up In 
Smoke; Heroic Work Of Brave Fire Fighters 


Just as we went to press on 
Thursday evening an alarm of fire 
was heralded over the town and 
at once it was discovered that the 
Pritchard building on Third St. 
next door to St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church was on fire in the top of 
the building and at such a place it 
was hard to get at and at once 
willing hands went heroicly i: 
work to remove the contents of the 
building as its doom seemed to be 
sealed. 

The building was occupied by 
W. Hz. Bird, Miss Alice Hessen with 
her dress making establishment 
and Mr. Pritchard with his photo- 
graph gallery and the second floor 
as a place of residence. 

As soon as the fire became gen- 
eral the town turned out in full 
force and soon all the contents of 
the building had been removed 
when attention was once given to 
adjoining buildings. 

The home of Mr. Geog. F. 
Loughridge, just across the alley 
seemed doomed to the flames and 
only by the most heroic work was 
it saved after being given up sev- 
eral times. The damage to this 
propery was considerable and will 
entail a heavy loss and much in- 
convenience on Mr. Loughridge 
who can ill afford to lose it. He 
carried insurance on the property 
which will cover the loss. 

While the force of firemen were 
at work on the Loughridge home 
the rear of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church nearby was discovered to 
be on fire and a most heroic effort 
was made to save this immense 
building but to no successful con- 
clusion as the fire ate its way into 











the interior of the gable end of 
the church in the rear and soon the 
flames burst forth from every 
gable on the edifice and after all 
of the furniture had been removed 
the doors were closed and this 
magnificent edifice and ornament 
to our town was consigned to the 
cruel flames. 

The church cost over $7000.00 and 
the last payment on it was made 
only a week ago. The church was 
insured for $3,000.00 and much 
sympathy is expressed on all sides 
for ill fate that has met this, one 
of the most prominent churches of 
the town. 

Only about six feet from the 
church is located the Townshend 
building in which the Journal of- 
fice was located until Nov. Ist 
last and this seemed doomed to 
the flames but heroic work such 
as has never been witnessed in 
our town before and the brick 
walls of the church gave it some 
protection. The saving of this 
building was almost a miracle and 
was the means of saving many 
thousands of dollars as this pro- 
tected all of the buildings to Main 
or Second Street. 

The work of the local bucket 
brigade, assisted by the chemical 
engine which has just been gotten 
into working order, was effective 
and saved an enormous amount of 
valuable property. 

At the beginning of the fire, the 
departments at Piedmont and Cum- 
berland were telegraphed for and 
had started on their way here but 
were notified at Piedmont that the 
fire was under control and went 
back to their homes. 
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Francis John Getty 


by 
Marian Viola Broadwater 

The people of Grantsville, Gar- 
rett County, Maryland, surround- 
ing communities of Granisville, 
Washington County, and through- 
out the state of Maryland were 
very much shocked to learn of the 
death of Francis John Getty on 
December 27, 1961 at his home in 


The loss to the Pritchard build- 
ing will reach $2500.00 with insur- 
ance amounting to $500.00. 


The loss of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church will amount to $8000.00 with 
insurance amounting to $3000.00. 

Damage to the Townshend 
building and stock of general mer- 
chandise will amount to about 
$500.00 partly under insurance. 

Damage to the Loughridge 
building will be about $300.00 pari- 
ly covered by insurance. 

The fire originated from an oil 
stove in the photograph gallery on 
second floor of the Pritchard 
which exploded while Mr. Pritch- 
ard was absent. 

Special mention should be made 
G{ Messrs. D. E. Bolden, Walter 
Morrison, Henry Lauer, Ernest 
Shirer, Walter Hinebaugh, Joe EF. 
Smith, and others who did nobly 
in combating the cruel flames and 
saving much valuable property. 

The necessity for fire fighting 
apparatus of some effective kind 
is now apparent to every citizen 
of our town. 

Note—At the time the fire 
started The Journal office, which 
was too close for comfort, had 
started to run off this edition but 
we were compelled to shut down 
our press and prepared to move 
and are now thankful we are able 
to give our readers full detail. 








Hagerstown, Maryland. 

“Frank” or “Mike” Getty as he 
was usually called, a son of the 
late Annie (Dorsey) Getty and 
John O. Getty was born in Grants- 
ville, Maryland on July 24, 1905 
and was buried in the Granttsville 
cemetery on Dec. 30, 1961. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Vivian (Powers) Getty, of Hagers- 
town, Maryland and a daughter, 
Kathy Getty, a student at George- 
town University, and a sister, Miss 
Joseph F. Fahey, the former Miss 
Wilda Getty of Grantsville, Mary- 
land. 


A teacher for 32 years, Mr. Getty 
of Grantsville taught in the Gar- 
rett County Schools, Oakland High 
School and was principal of the 
Grantsville High and Elementary 
School for a number of years. 

At the time of his death, he had 
been principal of North Potomac 
Junior High School, he had also 
been principal of Hancock High, 
Smithburg High, and at Woodland 
Way Junior High. 

He held Bachelor and Master 
degrees from the University of 
Maryland, College Park, and 
also studied at LaSalle, Cumber- 
land, Md., State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Frostburg, Maryland, United 
States Naval Academy, The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Professional organizations to 
which be belonged include The 
National Educational Association, 
State Teachers Association, and 
the Secondary Principals Associa- 
tion of Maryland. He was past 
president of the latter two organi- 
zations. 

William M. Brish, Superintendent 
of schools, termed his death a 
great shock and a personal loss. 
He said in quote—‘I knew Mr. 
Getty for many years before he 
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came to Washington County and 
regarded him not only as a pro- 
fessional associate but as a good 
personal friend. He had a great in- 
terest in boys and girls which he 
displayed in his dealings with 
them. He relied on him for dis- 
cussions on policies and develop- 
ment of curriculum. He did an 
outstanding piece of work in Wash- 
ington County. 

Mr. Getty will always be re- 
membered in Garrett County when 
he was president of the Garrett 
County Teachers’ Association, as 
the promoter of The Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society. 

William R. Getty, Mr. Getty’s 
parental grandfather was Garrett 
County’s first Senator in 1873. He 


eet 


also served several terms namely: 
in 1881-1889.. 


Margaret Cross Getty was his 
paternal Grandmother. Sarah Mc- 
Cusker and Patrick Dorsey were 
his maternal grandparents. 


The Gettys and Dorseys were 
influential families of Garrett 
County and were known for their 
keen intellect, wit, and outstand- 
ing personalities. 

Mr. Getty had a pleasing per- 
sonality, enjoyed reading, knew 
how to make use of leisure time, 
lived for today but had a happy 


outlook on life. He had many 
friends, not only in Maryland but 
in many states throughout the 


county. 


Highest Flag In Maryland Erected Here 


Thousands Of People 
In Oakland 


Adding to the patriotic spirit 
which was uppermost in the minds 
and hearts of the thousands who 
visited Oakland, Sunday, to wit- 
ness the hoisting of the American 
flag and other emblems raised that 
day to the top of the highest flag 
staff in Maryland; a train load of 
American troops on their way 
from the Pacific coast to a point 
east participated briefly, it is true, 
for the train in passing through 
town did not stop or slacken its 
speed, but the brave lads gave 
the Oakland people a round of 
hurrahs just as the flag went to 
its place on the 120-foot pole 
erected et the top of the hill just 
above the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad tracks on Second street. 

As the flag was going to its 
place the Arion Band, of Frost- 
burg, played the Star Spangled 
Banner and it was during this 





Witnessed Its Raising 
On Sunday 


period of the ceremony of dedi- 
eating not only the National 
colors, but also a service flag, a 
Red Cross emblem, and the Third 
Liberty Loan flag, that the troops 
went whirling through town. Manv 
in the large audience were from 
nearby points in Maryland, Penn- 
evlvania and West Virginia. 

The ceremonies were opened by 
an invocation offered by the Rev. 
A. D. Appleton, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s P. E. church in Oakland, 
after which the Frostburg band 
played the National anthem. The 
Meyersdale Fife and Drum Corps, 
composed of veteran players, 
amongst whom was Veteran Al- 
bright, who fifed through the Civil 
War, added to the musical program 
of the afternoon. 

In one of the most inspiring 
patrictic addresses it has been the 
pleasure of many Oakland resi- 
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dents to hear, Mayor William R. 
Offutt introduced former Judge 
Ferdinand Williams of Cumber- 
land, who delivered a forceful and 
pleasing address speech of about 
forty-five minutes duration, paying 
a special tribute to Joseph W. 
Welch of Mt. Lake Park, who was 
killed in action in France on July 
26th, and in whose memory a gold 
star was placed on the _ service 
flag dedicated Sunday. 

Mr. John Martin, of Oakland, 
sang, “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,’ accompanied by the band, 
and the large audience sang 
“America,” which was also accom- 
panied by the band. 

The flags, as pointed out by 
Judge Williams, were probably the 
highest in Maryland—at Oakland 
2400 hundred feet high and on a 
flagpole 120 feet high, surmounted 
by a large gold ball. 


The topmost was the American 
Flag. Next, the service flag with 
156 blue stars for the boys from 
Oakland districts, and one gold 
star in the center for Lieut. Welch, 
first of the county to fall on the 














ROPE 


Picture taken of Second Street in 1908. 


field of battle. This flag was made 
by Miss Prema Bolden, of Oakland. 

Next, the Red Cross chapter of 
Oakland and the honor fiag, do- 
nated by Miss Frances Hamill. 
Oakland doubled its Third Liberty 
Loan quota. 

Mr. John O. Thayer of Thayers- 
ville, donated three pieces of tim- 
ber entering into the construction 
of the staff. It is white spruce and 
will withstand all ordinary 
strains without’ splintering or 
breaking. Mr. E. G. Naylor of Oak- 
land, donated and fitted the nine 
rings binding the sections together 
while Mr. John Yellowly furnished 
the riggings for the halyards. 


The gold ball was made and 
donated by Mrs. Ernest Shirer 
and it was over laid with gold do- 
nated by D. E. Bolden, by Mr. John 
Hipsley. In addition to the above 
names’ several Oakland people 
gave many hours of hard work in 
shaping the pole and making it 
ready for raising, which was ac- 
complished last Friday evening 
without accident and in a most 
creditable manner, Mr. D. E. Bolden 
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having charge of the operation. 
Hundreds were present and as- 
sisted in drawing it to an upright 
position, where it occupies the pre- 
cise spot upon which a staff stood 
during the days of the Civil War, 
and which was chopped down by 
Southern soldiers on April 21, 1865, 
at which time the Jones’ raid 
through this part of the country 
occurred, when they learned while 
passing through town that from its 
head a National emblem was fre- 
quently displayed. The flag was 
saved from destruction by Mrs. 
Ella Sheridan, daughter of the late 
Charles Bolden, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Shirer, an aunt of D. E. 
Bolden, who upon learning of the 
approach of the Southerners, se- 
cured the flag and sewed it up ina 
feather bed at the home nearby. 





Another Civil War Veteran 


The names of 500 soldiers of the 
Garrett County area who served in 
the armies of both North and 
South during the Civil War ap- 
peared in the June 1961 issue of 
the Glades Star. Some few names 
of men omitted from the original 
list because of lack of informatioa 
appeared in the September num- 
be. 

The name of another soldier has 
been received by the editor: Cor- 
poral Josiah Wolfe, Company K, 
3rd Regiment, Potomac Home 
Brigade. Before and after the war 
he lived on a farm in Garrett 
County, not far from Cranesville, 
W. Va. His grandson, Wayne 
Wolfe, lives today on the same 
place. 

The 3rd Regiment P. H. B. was 
among the 11,000 Union troops 
captured by the Confederate army 
corps of General Thomas J. Jack- 
son at Harper’s Ferry on Septem- 
ber 15, 1862. 








Oakland’s Water 
Supply System, 1962 


For many years the Town of 
Oakland has relied upon well water 
for the public water supply. On 
many occasions there has not been 
sufficient well water to meet the 
needs of the community. Geologi- 
cal studies indicated that there 
was not enough ground water avail- 
able in the vicinity of Oakland. 
Based on the geological and engi- 
neering studies, the Town of Oak- 
land authorized the design and 
construction of the water system 
improvements which have recent- 
ly been completed. A schematis 
drawing on the inside back cover 
shows the present water system. 

Water is taken from the Youghio- 
gheny River about 900 feet upsteam 
from its confluence with the little 
Youghiogheny River. A bar screen 
at the intake structure prevents 
logs and other large objects from 
entering the system. The raw 
water flows by gravity through a 
j0” vitrified clay line to the raw 
water pumping station, near the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
bridge. 

Two pumps are installed in the 
pumping station for the present 
necds, each with a capacity of one 
haif million gallons a day. Normal- 


Corporal Josiah Wolfe’s regi- 
ment took part in eleven actions 
inciuding the Battle of Monocacy, 
in which the Union troops were 
commanded by General Lew Wal- 
lace, who earned fame as a soldier 
and after the war as diplomat and 
in particular as the author of the 
classic “Ben Hur.” 

The regiment’s losses during the 
war, killed in action or died of 


| wounds or disease totalled 83. 
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ly one pump is in service and the 
other pump is a stand-by unii. 
Provision has been made for the 
future expansion of the pumping 
station to one million gallons per 
day by the installation of one ad- 
ditional pump. 

The Youghiogheny River water 
becomes quite acid at times due 
to acid drainage from upstream 
mines. This acid condition is easi- 
ly corrected in the treatment pro- 
cess. Special studies showed that 
the most suitable pipe material to 
convey the acid water to the treat- 
ment plant is a plastic called poly- 
vinylchoride. The 8” plastic force 
main conveys the water to the 
treatment plant located near the 
town’s golf course. The force main 
is of sufficient size for the ultimate 
pumping station capacity of one 
million gallons per day. 


The water treatment plant is de- 
signed to provide the maximum 
practical degree of automatic con- 
trol to produce a water of uni- 
form quality with minimum labor 
costs. The plant has a capacity to 
treat one half million gallons of 
water per day. Provisions have 
been made so that the capacity 
can be doubled at a minimum ad- 
ditional cost. 


Raw water from the force main 
flows into a mixing tank. Lime 
and alum are added continuously 
to make the fine particles of sus- 
pended material merge into larger 
particles which will settle readily. 
If needed, potassium permanganate 
may be added to remove iron and 
manganese which otherwise may 
cause laundry and plumbing fix- 
ture stains. Also caustic soda may 
be added to raise the alkalinity of 
the water so that it is not aggres- 
sive to piping and plumbing sys- 
tems. From the mixing tank, the 
water flows into the clarifier. 











In the clarifier, the water is 
first agitated to encourage the foi- 
mation of larger and heavier par- 
ticles of suspended material. Then 
the water is allowed to stand rela- 
tively quietly. The suspended ma- 
terial settles to the bottom and is 
wasted through an automatic 
blow-off valve. Clear water is 
drawn from the top of the tank 
and delivered to the filters. Ac- 
tivated carbon may be added to 
absorb materials which cause 
tastes and odors. Also, sulfuric 
acid may be added to adjust the 
pH (acidity and alkalinity) of the 
water. 

In the filters, the water passes 
through a 30 inch layer of care- 
fully graded, crushed anthracite. 
The filters remove any fine us- 
pended material which may have 
passed through the clarifier. The 
filters are cleaned by flushing 
water from the wash water tank 
through the filter in the opposite 
direction to the normal flow. After 
filtration, chlorine is added to the 
water to kill any of the harmful 
organisms which may remain. The 
finished water flows to the clear 
well, from whence it is pumped in- 
to the distribution system. 

The citizens of Oakland can in- 
deed be proud of their response 
to the need for an adequate supply 
of good water. The culmination of 
this project has required the ef- 
forts and interests of literally hun- 
dreds of administrative, technical 
and professional personnel, but 
the credit for its being can be at- 
tributed only to the residents of 
the Town of Oakland. It is, in 
itself, justification for a deep 
sense of personal accomplishment 
by all of these residents. 

O—_— 


Interest a friend in joining the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 
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Morem@ivilmWat meant ne a 
Servicemen Ball, William A—Co. A, 46th 


by Ross C. Durst 


In the 1890 census, a separate 
record was made of all Civil War 
servicemen still living as well as 
the widows of Civil War service- 
men. In Garrett County they found 
a total of 326 servicemen and 33 
widows. No doubt some of these 
had moved into the county dur- 
ing the 25 years that had elapsed 
since the close of the war. Per- 
haps an equal number had moved 
away. 

I have recentiy come into pos- 
session of a roll of microfilm 
which is actual photographs of 
the original census records. I was 
unaware of the existence of these 
records at the time of the Cen- 
tennial Issue of The Glades Star. 

Some of the pages of these rec- 
ords are so faded and dim that 
many of the names cannot be de- 
ciphered. The appended list in- 
cludes ali that are legible. The ad- 
dresses given are the Post Office 
address. In the case of those living 
near the county line, this does not 
necessarily agree with the place of 
residence. 

The list of widows turns up the 
following mames not previous 
listed: 

John Bray—Barton, P. O. 

John Green—Elder. 

George E. Guthrie—Bloomington. 

Joseph Knox— 

James Shaw—Frostburg, P. O. 

Joseph Thomas— 

Jonas VanSickle—Friendsville. 

Except as indicated, the regi- 
ments in which they served were 
Maryland regiments. 


Albright, Edmund—Sang Run. 


Arnold, Joseph—Frostburg, P. O. 














Pa.—Bloomington. 
Bell, William A.—Co B, 46th, Pa. 
—Bloomington, 
Bittinger, Samuel C.—53d. Pa— 
Frostburg, P. O. 
Bostwick, William—Oakland. 
Broadwater, Amos, Jr—New 
Germany—Lonaconing, P. O. 
Brown, Henry—Friendsville. 
Browning, Joseph B.—Ist Lt. 


Caton, Levi—Co K, 6th. Pa— 
Frostburg. 

Clark, Lemuel—2nd. Ohio—Frost- 
burg. 


Clark, William A.—Bloomington. 

Clement, Andrew Wilson’s 
Mills, Garrett County. 

Cross, Richard—Grantsville. 

Cornwall, Thomas—Sunnyside. 


— 


Culp, Peter—136th. Ind.—Wilson 
Mills. 
Davis, Joseph Henry—Mineral 


Springs, Garrett County. 
Duckworth, George W.—Blooni- 
ington. 
Dunlap, James A.—Co. K, 211th. 
Pa.—Oakland. 


Enfield, William—Grantsville. 
Evans, Harry—Co A, 103d. Pa.— 
Oakland. 


Fisher, Richard—Grantsville. 

Fraker, David W.—4th W. Va.— 
McHenry. 

Friend, William E., Jr—Friends- 
ville (Also Wm., Sr.) 

Frazee—Andrew J.—Selbysport. 

Fuller, Edwin B.—Grantsville 

Fuller, William B—Grantsville. 


George, John—Westernport. 

Gilpin, Calvin—Swanton. 

Gilpin, George—Swanton. 

Glover, Alfred—Selbysport. 

Green, Benjamin F.—Blooming- 
ton. 


Hansel, William P.—Lonaconing. 

Hardy, John—Dist. 8. 

Hare, John—Grantsville. 

Harvey, Louis F.—Swanton. 

Herring, Sylvester—Selbysport. 

Hetrick, Martin—Accident. 

Hite, John—Hutton. 

Hollington, George—Grantsville. 

Hopkins, Frederick S.—Oakland. 

Howell, William—Swanton. 

Humberson, William—Pa. Cav.— 
Grantsville. 
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Jackson, Casper—Deer Park. 
Johns, John—Oakland. 
Jones, Samuel—Savage. 


Knapp, Henry—Frostburg. 
Knox, John—McHenry. 


Lancaster, John M—C. S. A-—- 
Avilton. 

Layman, Daniel B., Corp.—Frost- 
burg. 

Layton, Peter—Barton, P. O. 

Lee, Abraham—Friendsville. 

Lee, James—Friendsville. 

Lee, John W. Sergt—Mt. Lake 
Park. 

Lee, Norman B.—Mt. Lake Park. 

Lewis, Philip of J—Oakland. 

Lewis, Philip of P—McHenry. 

Livengood, David S.—Grants- 
ville. 

Lohr, William M.—Addison, P. 
O. 


McCroby, Michael—Deer Park. 

McRobie Samuel A.—Co. O, 6th. 
W. Va—McHenry. 

McGettigan, James—Accident. 

McMahon, Bernard — Blooming- 
ton. 

Merrill, William M.—Lonaconinyg, 
IF AG) 
Mickey, Silas—Dist. 8. 
Montgomery, Michael M. Bloom- 
ington. 

Moore, Andrew J.—Frostburg. 

Moreland, Thomas—Sunnyside. 

Moses, Kinsey—Oakland. 

Murphy, Charles—Swanton. 

Murphy, William—C. S. A.?— 
Swanton. 


Nathan, Augustine—Addison, P. 
O. 


O’Brian, John—Bloomington. 


Paul, James (Mexican)—Miner- 
al Springs 

Raley, John—McHenry. 

Ralston, George, Sergt.—Frost- 
burg. 

Rathburn, Erastus—Mt. Lake 
Park. 


Rickard, Alfred—Friendsville. 

Rush, David—Co. F, 138 Pa.—Ac- 
cideni, 

Ryland, William—Friendsville, 


Samson, Lloyd R.—Floyd. 

Savage, Edmund F. Co. K, 116 
Pa.—Swanton. 

Schell, William E—Westernport. 

Schroyer, Jacob—Accident. 








Sliger, Lucian—McHenry. 

Smith, George—Floyd. 

Smith, William—Gormania. 
Snyder, Andrew—Bittinger. 
Starkey, Silas M., Corp.—Floyd. 


Teats, Lucian—Friendsville. 
Thomas, Michael J. —Friends- 
ville. 


Turner, John—Swanton. 


Wagner, James M.—Oakland. 

Wagner, John—Swanton. 

Warnick, Silas—C. S. A.—Barton, 
PAO: 

Warren, Charles W.—Floyd. 

Weir, James Sergt.—Lonaconing, 
Pa): 
Wilt, 
O. 

Wilt, George L.—Swanton. 

Wilt, George T.—Swanton. 

Wilt, Peter—Swanton. 

Wilt, William—Westernport. 

Wolf, Josiah, Corp. — Connells- 
ville, W. Va. 

Wolf, Samuel—Co. O, 6 W. Va. 
—Oakland. 


A goodly numper of names had 
to be omitted because they were 
ulegible. If we assume these bal- 
ance off those who moved into the 


Charles A.—Frostburg, P. 


area since the close of the war, 


it brings the total to well over 600. 
This is truly a phenomenal number 
in view of the sparsely populated 
region. It is: doubtiul® ifmeany 
county in the state can equal this 
ratio of servicemen to total popu- 
lation. 
O 
They say a picture is worth a 
thousand words. It’s too bad more 
people can’t draw. 


It takes a magician to get rab- 
bits out of a hat, but anybody can 
let the cat out of the bag. 
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President Of Historical Society 


Born in Sand Patch, near Mey- 
ersdale, Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Edwards has been 
a Maryland resident since 1903, 
when his family moved to Kendall, 
near Friendsville, in Garrett Coun- 
ty. In 1905, his family moved to 
Crellin, where they remained for 
approximately sixteen years. He 
embarked on a successful business 
career in 1921, in Grantsville, 
where he engaged in the garage 
business in partnership with his 





Harry C. Edwards 





father, the late Charles U. Edwards. 
In 1926, he and his good wife pur- 
chased and operated what became 
widely and favorably known as 
Edwards’ Restaurant. Mr. Edwards 
has served the people of Garrett 
County in many capacities: he 
helped to organize the Grantsville 
Volunteer Fire Department and 
served as its president, served as 
member of the Maryland State 
Firemen’s Legislative committee; 
elected for three terms as a mem- 
ber of the Grantsville Town Coun- 
cil and served as its president, 
helped to organize the Grantsville 
Rotary Club and was elected the 
club’s first president; was appointed 
as one of the first members of 
the Garrett County Welfare board, 
was elected and served three terms 
in the Maryland Legislature, under 
the Governors Harry W. Nice, and 
Theodore R. McKeldin. During 
his tenure as a resident of Garrett 
County, Mr. Edwards has_ spon- 
sored and co-sponsored numerous 
measures and projects which have 
been of great value to many peo- 
ple. To him in a great measure 
belongs the credit for the public 
water and sewer system _ for 
Grantsville: Seeing the possibility 
of Federal grants for the project, 


Mr. Edwards assumed the respon- 
sibility and task of obtaining these 
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grants and after an enormous 
amount of preliminary work the 
grants were obtained and the proj- 
ects completed thereby laying the 
ground work for the growth of 
Grantsville. In 1932, Mr. Edwards 
had a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of schools county- 
wide, but due to opposition he 
was forced to retreat slowly and 
take a last stand for the addi- 
tions to the building at Grantsville, 
resulting in the building as we 
have it today with a savings of 
several thousand dollars to local 
taxpayers. When local interest took 
over the Grantsville Dairy and 
needed a manager Mr. Edwards 
was again pressed into service and 
helped to build a firm market for 
our Dairy Farmers. He was also 
instrumental in bringing the Flush- 
ing Shirt Company to Grantsville, 
which has proved to be a success- 
ful business enterprise now employ- 
ing 140 people. Another worth- 
while project to the credit and 
efforts of Mr. Edwards, is the 
restoration and preservation for 
posterity (as a monument to the 
earliest bridge construction meth- 
ods in the United States) the His- 
torical stone arch bridge spanning 
Casselman river east of Grants- 
ville. This Historical structure was 
built in 1813, and was in use to 
carry traffic of route 40 (national 
highway) until 1933. Plans have 
been completed to beautify and 
establish a roadside park or 
picnic area on the land adjacant 
to the old stone arch bridge and 
the new steel bridge now spanning 
the Casselman. Mr. Edwards is 
married to the former Lulu C. 
Simpson, a Garrett County farm 
girl. They have two children and 
two grandchildren. Mr. Edwards 
is now serving by appointment, on 
the Garrett County Development 





Annual Historical 
Society Dinner 


The annual dinner meeting of 
the Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety was held on June 28th, at 
the William-James Hotel in Oak- 
land. Some eighty or more mem- 
bers attended. The meeting was 
opened with the Pledge to the 
Flag led by the president, Mr. 
Lewis Jones. The Invocation was 
given by Pastor Ernest Fox of 
the St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. 
Reports were read by the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Wm. Grant, the treas- 
urer Mr. Herbert Shaffer and the 
Editor of the Glades Star, Mr. 
Ervin Smith. The election of Of- 
ficers and Directors was held. 
(The names of those elected were 
published in the June issue of the 
Glades Star.) 

A delightful musical program 
was given by Mrs. Jay Bell and 
Mrs. Merritt Feathers. The high 
point of the evening’s program 
was the address given to the 
group by the Rev. Mr. Sherwood 
of St. Paul’s Methodist Church. 
He traced the spread of Metho- 
dism through the Alleghanies as 
our country expanded westward. 
His main thesis held that his- 
torically speaking this spread of 
religion among the pioneers passed 


Corporation Committee, and as 
Manager of the Grantsville Ceme- 
tery Incorporated. He is still will- 
ing, ready and able to assist in 
any venture for the benefit of the 
people of Garrett County. In pri- 
vate life Mr. Edwards is engaged 
in the insurance business repre- 
senting the Federal Mutual In- 
surance Company which is a mem- 
ber of the Kemper group. 
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through this part of Garrett Co., 
on its way to the West. He pre- 
sented a well documented and in- 
teresting paper to support his 
theory. Primarily, this spread was 
described in the journals of the 
preachers who traveled around on 
the Red Stone Circuit, parts of 
which included settlements in 
Garrett Co. In addition to much 
printed material on the subject, 
Mr. Sherwood was able to show 
to the Society an original manu- 





—s 


script prepared by one ofthese 
circuit preachers from his journal. 
He also passed around a _ photo- 
copy of a page from one of these 
journals so that the members 
could see the actual entries made 
by these dedicated preachers of 


the Gospel. He made his address 
doubly 
names and events in places that 


interesting by narrating 


have long been familiar to the 
members of the Historical Society. 


Annual Report 


OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
From July 1, 1961 to July 1, 1962 


Wash; onsnand—Gneckine Account)... cee ted ce ces cectoesecsvns $ 1,239.28 
RECEIPTS 
Percentage of marriage fees from Garrett County............ $ 525.60 
MembershipseandsGladesiotatias sos. ocrs cs lus os seis aceels + cs esse 468.60 
TAS) ALL aunt cc SEALS NATED RIOEO L150 s PS alerts WotR Casares on Lente ae $ 2,233.48 
DISBURSEMENTS 

The Republican—printing Glades Star, notices and cards...... $ 596.85 
BOctaster (Glades Solar a POStage fii. soc me nes secs cess 13.75 
PEO UOT SA LAGS eroLal ee ec es cs ce cers slat Merete ect viet Pals cee 25.00 
William-James Hotel—dinner, guests and tips ..............0. 22.00 
POI NCTMT LOW ETS E aee tte fe Gere el Pate oa Nic os! ccls abe each whe en's 10.59 
POP ATLCTIE DU SLCa me mehr MER er NM Sie cial. ss clue sidve Ui wie hares « Oo ae 4 oe 5.00 
ransrerTTeos LOrSAVINeS BACCOUNG 0... ve os ew velit oe oe ore ote oe Se 1,000.00 
Srenanucoaiey Aueya DINGING. OOCE, «01 ccle eccatert< + sb eels) aigre + eleiele she 12.75 
SLALLOSM LOLS SOCLOLALY meer ere oe Sa ciars » 6 ciolkls a'c Siatein ols Ge « a6 3.00 
$ 1,688.85 

Balan Ce MON MIAN fener oe cos. tists oss siesc es ee neon 544.63 
SREAWIy 4.) ORR ANE Antes A ae SER ecnaS SEE waters $ 2,233.48 
Funds on deposit—Baltimore Federal, Savings .......... $ 1,386.61 
Funds on deposit—First National, Oakland, Savings...... 2,313.75 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National, Savings ............ 1,376.60 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National, Checking .......... 544.63 

TNO WA bg Seat oe AAS cas Ge Re A ee $ 5,621.60 


E. HERBERT SHAFFER, Treasurer 


The above audited by W. Dwight Stover, June 27, 1962 
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Officers for 1962-1963 


President...... Harry C. Edwards 
ASTAV ie Dees ree W. Dwight Stover 
2nd V. P. ....Mrs. Edward P. Kahl 
Secretary... Mrs. W. W. Grant 
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Buffalo Bill In Oakland 


by Dr. W. W. Grant 

Back when D. E. Offutt’s store 
was located where the Rudy De- 
partment store now is, two strang- 
ers came into the store one day. 
One of them had the erect car- 
riage of a military man, the other 
the stride of a plainman. Mr. Offutt 
walked up to the distinguished 
looking men and in his_ usual 
friendly manner said, “How do you 
do, gentlemen. I am Mr. Offutt the 
owner of the store. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“How d0;= yOu) dom Vite Ortutce 
came the reply. “I’m Colonel Wm. 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, 
and this is Major McKinley.” 

Thus it was that the world 
famous hunter, showman, guide 
and Indian fighter accompanied by 
a future President of the United 
States introduced himself and his 
friend to the proprieter of an Oak- 
land store. They were in town as 
a part of the group which had 
gathered here for the funeral of 
General Crook. Both men _ had 
served under the famous general 
at various times. Many dignitaries 
had accompanied General Crook’s 
body from Chicago, where he had 
died, to his resting place in the 
Oakland Cemetery. Years later the 
body was removed from here and 
interred in the Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

General Crook’s military cam- 
paigns against the Indians in the 
post Civil War period had brought 
hira fame and recognition. 

The general had planned for 
his retirement home a place they 
would call ‘“Crook’s Crest.” It was 
to be built to overlook the peace- 
ful valley of Oakland and the sur- 
rounding Allegheny Mountains. 
General Crook did not live to en- 
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Across The Desk 


Baltimorean Educated In France As Protege Of Marquis DeLafayette 
Spent Summer Of 1834 In Deep Creek Area — Declares No Dish In 


Paris Or New York Could Equal 


Stuffed Trout “En Papillotte’” 


Served In The Glades Country Of Western Maryland. 


ONE OF THE most interesting 
descriptions of the early Garrett 
County scene is to be found in a 
series of articles by Frederick 
Gustaivus Skinner that appeared 
in “Turf, Field and Farm” dur- 
ing successive weekly issues of 
January, February and March 1887. 

Skinner who spent the summer 
of 1834 hunting in the glades of 
western Allegany County (now 
Garrett) wrote of his experiences 
more than 40 years later under 
the heading: “Reminiscences of an 
Old Sportsman.” 

Before reproducing some of the 
area material, it will add to its 
fascination to learn a bit about 
the author. 


joy the home he had planned. It; 


was later finished by his wife and 
has become a landmark. 

The funeral procession with the 
Honor Guard of foot and mounted 
soldiers had been the object of 
interest and curiosity for the peo- 
ple of the town, many of whom 
had known the General and ad- 
mired him for years. After the 
funeral in the morning several of 
the illustrious visitors had taken 
lunch at the Glades Hotel, and 
now in small groups they were 
strolling about the streets of Oak- 
land. 

“Well, Colonel 
Mr. Offutt again, “is there any- 
thine canwmedOm1OresyOUcee eS 
there is Mr. Offutt” replied Buffalo 
Bill with a smile. “I find that I 
am short of funds”. “Easily re- 


Cody” asked 





FREDERICK E. Skinner, born in 
1814, was a son of John Stuart 
Skinner, of Baltimore, who found- 
ed the American Turf Register 
and was a pioneer of the agri- 
cultural press in the U. S., editing 
at various times The American 
Farmer and The Plough, The 
Loom and The Anvil. The senior 
Skinner was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the first race track course 
in Maryland on the Philadelphia 


Road near Baltimore (1820) and 
entertained Lafayette when he 
visited Baltimore. The famous 


French general asked Skinner to 
be his agent for the 20,000 acre 
grant of land voted by Congress. 
At Lafayette’s invitation, the 13 


medied, just come with me” said 
Mr. Offutt with a wave of his hand. 
He lead them down the _ board 
walk to the Garrett County Bank 
(now the Garrett National Bank). 
There Buffalo Bill, as Colonel 
Cody, made out a check for $50.00, 
which Mr. Offutt endorsed and the 
bank promptly cashed. 

Their business transaction com- 
pleted Buffalo Bill and Major Mc- 
Kinley chatted with Mr. Offutt over 
the events of the day and the 
famous name that General Crook 
had made for himself. Little did 
Mr. Offutt realize that the two men 
he was talking with on the streets 
of Oakland would also go down 
in history as famous men in their 
own rights. 

From the “Back When” 
by Dr. William W. Grant 


stories 
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year old son of the Baltimore 
publisher, was sent to France for 
his education and lived with the 
Lafayette family in the Castle of 
La Grange. This was Frederick G. 
Skinner who spent a summer in 
the Deep Creek area and _ later 
served as a colonel in the Con- 
federate Army. Col. Skinner is 
credited with initiating the first 
field trial, the first bench show of 
dogs and the first international 
gun trials ever held in the United 
States. 


WITH THIS background infor- 
mation an introduction, let us fol- 
low Col. Skinner on his momen- 
tous visit to Cumberland and thence 
to the glades of Garrett and Pres- 
ton Counties in the summer of 
1834. 

Returning from France at the 
age of 20, young Skinner accom- 
panied his parents to Berkeley 
Springs for the summer season. 
Passionately found of field sports, 
he there became acquainted with 
an elderly Scotsman named Camp- 
bell who shared his enthusiasm 
for hunting. Campbell told him 
he lived in the greatest hunting 
paradise in the eastern U. S. A,, 
the glades of Western Maryland, 
and invited him to spend a month 
or more at the Campbell lodge 
west of “Little Crossings.” In his 
“Reminiscences” published 40 years 
later, F. G. Skinner declared he 
never enjoyed a summer equal to 
that one in the Maryland glades. 


SKINNER tells in the first in- 
stalment (January 28, 1887) that 
he drove from Berkeley Springs 
to Hancock where he boarded the 
mail stage running between Bal- 
timore and Wheeling. There was 
a meal stop in Cumberland. 

“I got out finally at Tomlinson’s, 


some miles beyond Cumberland,” 
he writes. “Tomlinson’s is a great 
wagon stand and tavern at the 
Little Crossings. The landlord, 
notified of my coming, was pre- 
pared with a carry-all and guide 
to send me on to my friend Camp- 
bell’s house, six or eight miles off 
the main highway. 


MY GOOD friend had married 
in the Valley of Virginia a charm- 
ing woman, heir to an immense 
body of land adjoining those of 
the Olives and Swans in the heart 
of the Maryland and Virginia 
glades. He had a tutor for his 
children and_ several _ servants. 
Here were all the essentials of 
comfort and even the refinements 
of civilized life in the depths of a 
great wilderness, and here with 
his wife and children and retinue 
he lived in happy seclusion far 
from the outside world and _ its 
annoyances. Here he could indulge 
to the full his ruling passion for 
the sports of the field at which 
he was the most adapt person I 
ever met.” 

Skinner mentions the Friends, 
Tomlinsons, Swans, McHenrys, 
Hoyes and other pioneer families 
but the name of the most famous 
Garrett County hunter, Meshack 
Browning, does not appear in these 
“Reminiscences”. This is not sur- 
prising since the Browning book, 
“Forty-Four Years of The Life 
of a Hunter”, was not published 
until 1859, a quarter century after 
Skinner’s summer hunting trip 
(1834) to the Glades. However, 
Browning’s fabulous adventures in- 
cluded the period and Campbell 
is mentioned by that outstanding 
hunter in his book. Browning was 
born in 1781 and died in 1857 in 
his 77th year. In 1834 he was 43 
and had experienced many of the 
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adventures included in the book 


that came out two years after his 
death. Browning mentions ‘“Capt- 
tain Campbell” in Chapter VII in 
this manner: 

“By this time (1826-27) we had 
several new neighbors Capt. 
Campbell with his family and 
son-in-law, James Cunningham; al- 
so Dr. James McHenry of Balti- 
more and John McHenry. Camp- 
bell agreed to build a sawmill if 
I would build a grist mill. This 
we did.” 

ON HIS WAY to the wilderness 
lodge of the Campbells, Skinner 
saw a deer dash across the road; 
two or three packs of ruffed 
grouse, and innumerable squirrels, 
black and gray. 

Here is a picture of Glades 
hospitality a century and a quar- 
ter ago that surpasses almost any 
gourmet offering of modern-times: 

“Supper consisted of cold grouse 
on a bed of freshly gathered water 
cress; brook trout caught that 
afternoon fried in breakfast mid- 
dling; a mess of greens and hot 
corn pone. After supper our host- 
ess placed on the table in front 
of the fireplace a jug of Glenlivat 
(from Scotland), a bowl of sugar 
and some tumblers (full pint size). 
“The chief lifted a kettle, which 
was singing merrily on the hearth, 
and brewed a couple of toddies. 
With pipe in one hand and tum- 
bler of toddy in the other, he 
enthralled me with narrations of 
hunting that ranged from the 
heather-clad moors of his native 
land to the wilderness paradise of 
Western Maryland”. 

THE YOUNG man who had lived 
with the Lafayette family in 
France and whose father was the 
pioneer publisher of field sports 
magazines in the U. S. was find- 
ing the Garrett Glades all that 





he had hoped for. He remained 
all summer in Western Maryland. 

In his “reminiscences”, Skinner 
describes every type of shooting 
—from killing grouse, turkey and 
squirrels to deer, bear and wolves. 
On his first day out with his host 
he met one of the strangest men 
he had ever seen—95 year old 
“Steen” Friend, who had spent his 
life in the wilderness. Despite his 
age, Friend was still the champion 
when it came to hunting “big 
game.” 

An absorbing chapter is devoted 
to a day of visiting three of Camp- 
bell’s friends—Dr. McHenry, Steen 
Friend and a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, known as “Old” Brope, a 
tenant on the Oliver tract. Mc- 
Henry, whose name is perpetuated 
in the village at the eastern end 
of Deep Creek Lake, is described 
as urbane cultured “gentleman of 
the old school’ who had sought 
seclusion in the western region 
of what was then all Allegany 


County. 
HOW MANY would boast of 
Western Maryland cookery’ as 


Frederick G. Skinner does in the 
following description of an 1834 
meal in the McHenry home? 

“The largest trout were stuffed 
with butter and herbs, served in 
the neat wrappers of white paper 
in which they had been. cooked 
‘en papillotte’. I have breakfasted 
in my time in the most famous 
sea food restaurants of Paris: I 
have eaten the classic red mullet 
of Egypt, and freshly caught skate 
cooked ‘an gratin” at Delmonico’s 
in New York; but never anywhere 
at any time have I eaten anything 
to compare with that Deep Creek 
salmon-colored trout cooked ‘en 
papillotte’ by an old woman of 
African descent in the Glades of 
Western Maryland”. 
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MEMOIRS 


of 


Mrs. Fannie Berkley Ward Hinebaugh 


(Continued from 


Mother always talked so much 
about her Grandmother, Rachel 
Holliday Ward, of whom she was 
very fond. She must have been 
a very lovable person. Mother said 
she was a tall, stately old lady, 
very dignified, and so particular 
about her clothes, which were 
made of the richest material; but 
very plain, and from what I could 
gather she must have been ex- 
tremely fond of my mother. Dress 
materials were very high in price, 
and hard to obtain during the war 
and after, but my mother got a 
new calico dress of blue, (which 
was always her color). They were 
living in Cumberland then and 
when she wore it, my Great Grand- 
mother always said, “Oh Fannie! 
You look just like a queen’. And 
indeed, I always thought myself, 
there was something queenly look- 
ing about my dear mother. Espe- 
cially when she would “dress-up”. 
As a girl she was considered quite 
a belle, and I never saw skin so 
exquisitely fair and fine in texture 
as hers. She had a wealth of golden 
hair when a girl, and with her 
bright blue eyes, she was a true 
blond. When she _ got in her 
twenties though, her hair began to 
grow darker, until when I first 
remembered her, it was a dark 
brown. Her lips were always a 
deep pink, even to the very last, 
which I think was remarkable. 


“Little Harris” 


“Little Harris”.... Mother would 
so often speak of “Little Harris’, 








the June Issue) 


one of the little brothers who 
died so young. He was her spe- 
cial pet, and she took full charge 
and care of him, and his death 
nearly broke her heart. From all 
she told me, he must have been 
quite a beautiful, and engaging 
little fellow, a child that everyone 
noticed, petted and loved. To this 
day among her keepsakes is a 
little old nutmeg grater that he 
loved to play with, and it was the 
last thing he had in his hands 
before he passed away. During the 
Civil War, General Robert E. Lee, 
and his men camped on a field 
very close to Grandma’s home. 
Little Harrie would go down to 
this camp, and was a special favor- 
ite with all the men, from the 
General down. They petted and 
played and made much of him. 
Carrying him on their shoulders, 
and very often General Lee would 
carry him in his arms. Little Harrie 
wanted a suit like the _ soldier, 
with epaulets on the shoulders, 
and my Mother, who was even 
then very clever with the needle, 
made one for him as near like 
theirs as possible, epaulets and all, 
and he was very proud of it. When 
the Southern Army was there, he 
was a rebel, but when the North- 
ern Army which very very fond of 
him, too, was there, he would say 
he was a Yankee, which pleased 
them no end. He was very fond 
of apples, but never allowed too 


many at one time. One day when 
one of the soldiers brought him 
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home, he set him down with a 
whole lap full of apples and he 
had his fill. After awhile, he 
looked up at mother and _ said 
“Here Sis Fannie you may have 
them, Har-ee doesn’t like apples 
anymore”. He was just four when 
he died. 

My Aunt Rosa, I have been told, 
was a very beautiful girl, and 
quite a belle also. She had suitors 
by the dozens. Many of the soldiers 
and officers were smitten by her 
charms, but she cared nothing for 
either of them. I thing she must 
have been in love with her music. 
Her friends made much over her 
talents. They would have her to 
spend weeks with them in their 
homes, then would hardly let her 
go. 

One of her love sick swains 
gave her a guitar, a lovely one, but 
because she didn’t care anything 
about him, she didn’t care for his 
gift. But mother loved it and 
learned to play it too. That is, she 
picked out the major and minor 
chords in different keys and could 
accompany herself and _ others, 
when they sang. It was quite the 
thing in those days, at least in 
Virginia for young people to get 
together and play and sing, and 
the guitar was a very popular in- 
strument, so they had many pleas- 
ant hours with it. But one day, 
Aunt Rosa who was rather tem- 
peramental, was straightening up 
the parlor, the guitar was in her 
way, and she picked it up and 
threw it across the room breaking 
it into pieces; and that was the 
end of that. 

My mother and Aunt Rosa were 
very opposite in disposition. Aunt 
Rosa was very quick tempered, 
full of fire and spirit. My mother 
was always gentle and mild. But 
both had a great sense of humor, 








indeed the whole family had, and 
were quick to see all the funny 
points, and side of life; and so 
many funny things happened in 
those days, that I cannot begin 
to tell all the stories that she told 
me, as she would think of them 
through the years. 

Grandfather Ward played the 
fiddle, at least the way he played 
it. I think that title more ap- 
propriate than calling it the violin. 
Like a little musical anecdote I 
read somewhere of a violin stu- 
dent asking his teacher what the 
difference was between a violin 
and a fiddle. The teacher replied, 
“Ven you play him, et is a feddle, 
but when I plays, et is der violin”. 
So Grandfather played the fiddle, 
entirely by ear. He played all the 
old time songs, and gigs of that 
day, end enjoyed himself immense- 
ly. Aunt Rosa and my Mother who 
hadn’t much patience or taste for 
anything except the Classics, styled 
his selections as being “tacky”, 
and when he would play that old 
darky song “Such a gitten up stairs 
you never did see’, Aunt Rosa 
would get in another room, or be- 
hind something where he could 
not see her, and such dancing 
and didos as she would go 
through, that would convulse the 
rest of the family, who did not 
dare let grandpa see them laugh- 
ing, much less, all the pantomines 
she would go through, he would 
have been hurt and angry, and 
thought them so very disrespect- 
ful. 

Aunt Rose with all her high 
spirits and temper, was the most 
kind-hearted and generous of per- 
sons. (Indeed I think generosity 
was a characteristic of my mother, 
and her whole family. It never 
mattered how much, or how little 
they had of anything, it seemed 
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to do them good to share it with 
others.) During the terrible bat- 
tles, and as the tired mud stained 
Southern Soldiers went marching 
by—she with other young ladies 
would be out pumping water all 
day long to hand to them. Grand- 
mother too, and other ladies would 
have food to hand them as they 
marched by. They couldn’t stop 
even though they were half starved, 
and so thirsty. Once Grandmother 
had given away every speck of 
food she had in the house. There 
was simply nothing left, even for 
the family except one big red 
apple she happened to have in 
her dress pocket, and when an- 
other hungry soldier asked her for 
food, and as she hadn’t a thing 
to offer him except the apple she 
asked if he would have that. The 
poor fellow was grateful even for 
an apple, and he went off eating 
it as though he were half famished. 
Old Sour Pie 

The army that had possession of 
the town, and men would often 
bring their rations to be cooked at 
Grandma’s home. One big. tall 
Yankee loved Grandma’s pies. 
Coming in one day he asked if 
she wouldn’t make him a pie. She 
wanted to know what kind he 
would like, he said, “Oh, a goose- 
berry pie or a rhubarb pie, or any 
kind of a Sour-er Pie.” The North- 
ern accent was another source of 
fun for them and no doubt the 
Southern accent sounded just as 
odd and funny to the Yankees. 
Mother, like most litile girls was 
always around hearing every thing. 
(There wasn’t much she missed) 
and she dubbed him “Old Sour 
Pie”. One day, months and months 
afterwards, she saw him in his 
regiment as they were marching 
through the town and she called 
out to Grandma, “Oh Mother! Here 


goes old sour-pie”’. He heard her 
and smiled and waved at them. 
Camp Meeting 

Then there were the camp meet- 
ings that every one would go to 
in the summer time, held in the 
country somewhere around Win- 
chester. I think that must have 
been before the war, as there was 
so much chaos during the war and 
afterwards. Anyway, everyone 
would go, and pitch tents for a 
week or more, and have a per- 
fectly grand time. Grandma would 
take boarders at her tent. Mother 
said, a week or so before they 
would go, Grandma would go up 
in the garret, where she could be 
perfectly quiet and plan _ her 
menus, and the amount of food 
to take. Old darkey Frank was her 
right hand man and an expert 
in his line. Mother said her table 
would be something to see. It was 
so beautifully arranged, and 
loaded down with so many good 
things that folks would walk 
around by her table just to look, 
and admire, and old Frank would 
wait on her table, with great 
dignity and importance. 

When the Civil War was over in 
1865, Winchester was literally shot 
to pieces. My Grandfather’s shop 
was gone, there was no work and 
no money for anyone, nor anything. 
He was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain work in his line at Cumber- 
land, Maryland, and went on there 
to get established; taking my 
Mother with him to stay and visit 
her Aunt Amanda Smith who 
lived there, (and I think on Deca- 
tor Street) till the rest of the 
family could come. Aunt Rosa took 
a position teaching piano in the 
York School at Winchester for a 
while, and Grandmother attended 
to getting the furniture packed to 
move, aS soon as grandpa found a 
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house. That was no hardship in 
those days and so the family was 
soon located in Cumberland, 
Maryland. Mother said Grandma 
must have gotten rid of things 
right and left, for she missed so 
many things afterwards. The old 
Grandfather Clock, a couple of 
old chairs she always loved and 
her little “red Hatchet” were the 
things she particularly mentioned. 
She was then about fourteen and 
attended school at the old Acad- 
emy in Cumberland. Aunt Rosa 
joined the family there later, and 
soon worked up a large music 
class. She taught both piano and 
voice and was a member of the 
quartette choir at Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, where the family 
attended. The Choir consisted at 
that time of Rosa Ward, Lutie 
Reed, Joseph and Thomas Knorr, 
and Mr. Robert Shriver, the Or- 
ganist. Later they added other 
members: Mary Clare Bruce, Vic- 
toria B. Harrison, Fannie Ward 
and Mr. Henry Shriver. 

Mother often spoke of how gen- 
erous Aunt Rosa was with her 
money, which she spent right there 
in the home for whatever it was 
needed the most, whether it was 
for shoes or clothes for one of the 
young brothers growing up, or 
something for my Mother. Young 
girls are always needing some 
nice little things to help out with 
their toilets. On mother’s sixteenth 
birthday, Aunt Rosa gave her the 
loveliest pair of gold bracelets. To 
one of these bracelets a little gold 
bangle was attached to one of the 
delicate little chains about the 
size, or perhaps a trifle larger 
than a dime, and had the Lord’s 
prayer printed on both sides. Aunt 
Rosa had her full name engraved 
in both bracelets, Fannie B. Ward. 
After she married, Aunt Rosa 








“Union Room” For State 
Historical Society 

For many years in the building 
of the Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore, there has been a room 
designated as the Confederate 
Room. The expense of furnishing 
this room and the collecting of the 
articles on display was met by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and 
other interested individuals. Ap- 
parently, until recently, no other 
groups had the interest or initia- 
tive to feature the Union aspects 
of the Civil War in Maryland, al- 
though objects appropriate for dis- 
play have been available from the 
Society’s collection over the years, 
20d more have been received since 
the Civil War Centennial began. 

Now thanks to the interest and 
generosity of Mr. Ernest A. How- 
ard, historian of the Cecil County 
Historical Society, and the enthusi- 
asm of Mr. William T. Mahaney, 
its president, a room will be set 
up in the proposed new building 
of the Maryland Historical Society 
where military arms, portraits, uni- 
forms and other objects worthy of 
note and remembrance, represent- 
ing the part that Maryland played 
in helping to preserve the Union, 
will be displayed. 

Mr. Howard has turned over a 
check for $10,000 to the Maryland 
Historical Society for the equip- 


had Hinebaugh added. (When I 
was growing up, I used to like 
to sport the dainty bracelets, and 
one day in Pittsburgh, I unfor- 
tunately lost one, but not the one 
with the bangle. This one has 
just been given to her adorable 
little namesake Fannie Ward 
Hinebaugh, and will be kept for 
her until she grows up.) 
To Be Continued Next Issue 
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ment and endowment of this room.) Venerable Former Resident 


An Advisory Committee to work 
with the State Historical Society 
has been appointed. This commit- 
tee will be on a State wide basis 
and will be composed of individu- 
als, historical societies, and inter- 
ested groups. They will work close- 
ly with the Maryland Historical 
Society in the collection of relics, 
documents, and other items com- 
memorating the services of both 
soldiers and civilians who served 
the Union during the great conflict 
of 1861-1865. Three members of the 
Garrett County Historical Society 
have been appointed on this com- 
mittee. These men are descendants 
of Civil War Veterans. They are 
Mr. J. M. Jarboe, Oakland; Mr. 
Robert B. Garrett, Deer Park; Mr. 
Artenis Sines, formerly of Vindex, 
now living in Oakland. 

O 
Notice Gifts 

“Picturesque America,” edited by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. Two volumes 

Contributed to the Historical So- 
ciety by David Gonder. Thank you. 

The next meeting of the His- 
torical Society will be held Octo- 
ber 24, 1962 at the Enlow Library. 

The subscription rate of The 
Glades Star has been increased to 
$2.00 per year. 

Any individual wishing to make 
a contribution to the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society may do so 
by sending it to the treasurer or 
secretary— 

EK. Herbert Shaffer, 57 Pennington 
St., Oakland, Maryland treasurer 
or Mrs. W. W. Grant, 128 Second 
St., Secretary, Oakland, Maryland. 

Any individuals wishing to 
contribute pictures or articles to 
the Glades Star may send them to 
the Editor—Ervin S. Smith 436 
South Third St., Oakland, Mary- 
land. 








Of Deer Park Succumbs 


Word has been received of the 
death, on March 5, 1961, at Fort 
Meyers, Florida, of John Albert 
Droege, Sr. Mr. Droege was born 
at Deer Park, Allegany (now Gar- 
rett) County, February 28, 1861, 
and had reached the century mark 
five days before his death. His 
parents were Emil F. and Emily 
(Reinhart) Droege, both of whom 
were born in Germany. Mr. Emil 
F. Droege, his two brothers and 
his father had come to America 
from Bremen about 1840 to avoid 
the long period of military service 
then required of young men. He 
and his father came to Deer Park, 
or what was to become Deer Park, 
very shortly after The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad reached that 
point in 1851. Here, overlooking 
the railroad, they built the spacious 
brick house (undoubtedly the first 
of its type in this region) in which 
John Albert Droege was born just 
about at the beginning of the Civil 
Wear. 

Mr. Droege absorbed what edu- 
cation the little local school af- 
forded and then found an oppor- 
tunity to learn Morse telegraphy 
which at that time was the only 
means of rapid communication. 

Every day for about two years, 
1878-1880, the young student would 
walk the two miles to Altamont at 
the crest of the 17-mile Grade, and 
in the little telegraph office near 
the old Wye would study the 
Morse code, in addition to acquir- 
ing much knowledge of practical 
railroading which was to stand him 
in good stead in the years to come. 

After he had progressed to the 
point at which his tutor, the late 
James Cassiday, the day operator, 
felt he could relax a little, he did 
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so—sometimes to the point of help- 
lessness. Under such circumstances 
the student operator ran the of- 
fice for his old friend and, if the 
officers of the railroad knew this, 
they said nothing about it. In the 
year 1880 Mr. Droege was employed 
as extra operator, and a little later 
was made _ telegraph operator, 
freight, ticket and express agent 
and general utility man at his home 
town of Deer Park. Included in 
his other chores was that of ring- 
ing, daily at 4:00 A. M., the “Mule 
Bell.” This was a large bell hung 
on a pole at the nearby Davis 
lumber yard. It summoned the 
drivers of the mule teams on the 
Davis tramroad which had _ its 
terminus at Deer Park and lines 
reaching large sawmills at several 
points in the vicinity of what is 
now Deep Creek Lake. The owner 
was Senator Henry G. Davis of 
West Virginia whose summer home 
for many years was at Deer Park 
near his lumber yard. 

For a time around this period 
Mr. Droege was telegraph operator 
at the Deer Park Hotel, where he 
became acquainted with many of 
the political and business leaders 
of that day. One of these suggested 
Mr. Droege study shorthand. A 
little later Mr. Droege found him- 
self promoted to night operator at 
Piedmont, then a busy division 
terminal. Here he worked twelve 
hours every night, seven days a 
week, but he did receive an in- 
crease over the $25.00 per month 
wages paid him at Deer Park. In 
his spare time he busied himself 
learning the complicated Pitman 


system of shorthand—no mean 
achievement in itself. His mes- 
senger was the late Arthur 


Wheeler, son of Engineer George 
L. Wheeler who had been killed 
a few years earlier (Dec. 21, 1869) 








when the boiler of his engine, No. 
117, exploded on Cheat River 
Grade near Rowlesburg, W. Va. 
Arthur would read a book to Mr. 
Droege who would endeavor to fol- 
low him, writing industriously the 
Pitman hieroglyphics, and catching 
up with Arthur when the latter 
same upon a word he could not 
pronounce readily. 

Riding a Piedmont helper engine 
down the 17-Mile Grade one wild 
winter night after a short visit to 
his home at Deer Park, Mr. Droege 
found himself stranded on the 
Grade when the engine became dis- 
abled. He walked the intervening 
five miles to Piedmont through two 
feet of snow in below zero weather, 
reported the accident and arranged 
for the sending of a relief train. 
The local Master Mechanic ap- 
preciated this action and not long 
afterward assisted the young man 
to secure a position which he de- 
sired as Secretary to the General 
Superintendent of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad in the south. 
This was the first of a long series 
of promotions during the next 40 
or 45 years which carried Mr. 
Droege from telegraph operator 
and secretary, to train dispatcher, 
to chief train dispatcher, to train- 
master, and to superintendent on a 
number of southern railroads both 
large and small. He finally moved 
from the south however, to a posi- 
tion as trainmaster with the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, at Jersey 
City, January 1, 1899, and the fol- 
lowing year was made_ superin- 
tendent of that railroad’s Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Divisions, at 
Sayre, Pa. On December 23, 1904 
he went with the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad as 
superintendent of its Providence 
Division at Providence, R. I. Later 
he was promoted to general su- 
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Aeross The Desi: 


McHenry In Garrett County Has Romantic Past — Glades Once En. 


visioned As Center Of Manorial 


Life With Large Estates and 


Leisurely Cultured Class Of Owners — Third Phase Of Resort 
History Centers Around Deep Creek Lake. 


A CENTURY before Deep Creek 
Lake became a reality and years 
before Garrett became a county, 
the meadows and glades and moun- 
tains of western Allegany County 
had begun to exert a fascination 
on people of culture, independent 
spirit and varied backgrounds. 
Not only were there famous hunt- 





ers, nature lovers and outdoors- 
men of pioneer stock, but there 
were scholars, retired statesmen 
and men of the world to be found 
in this paradise of the Alleghenies. 
Not only was there a Meshack 
Browning, most famous hunter of 
his time, but there was Dr. James 
McHenry, the man for whom is 





perintendent and on June 9, 1925 
was made vice president and gen- 
pral manager in charge of opera- 
tions of the railroad. He retired 
officially in November, 1931, al- 
though for years afterwards he was 
called upon for advice from time 
to time. He was the author of 
several authoritative books on rail- 
road operation. During his rail- 
road career of about 53 years he 
served with some thirty railroads, 
and was located in approximately 
39 towns and cities, mostly in the 
south. 

On August 8, 1889 Mr. Droege 
was married to Miss Ella H. John- 
son of Atlanta, Georgia. They were 
the parents of two sons, John Al- 
bert, Jr., of Clearwater, Florida, 
and Joseph E. of Tarzana, Cali- 
fornia, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Sally Tuttle, of North Easton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Bertha McGowan, 
of Newport, R. I. Mrs. McGowan 
died in 1961. Mrs. Droege died in 
1934. On December 29, 1948 Mr. 
Droege remarried and his widow, 
Mrs. Rosamond Droege, in addi- 
tion to his two sons, one daughter 
and a number of grandchildren 


and great grandchildren, survives. 


Mr. Droege retained his faculties 
until the last, and his memory was 
extraordinarily retenive. He _ suf- 
fered a fall about five months be- 
fore his death, however, fracturing 
his left wrist and shoulder. This 
necessitated hospitalization and 
his health declined, but his will 
power and an iron constitution en- 
abled him to reach his goal of 100 
years. He traveled extensively after 
his retirement and until his 98th 
year was in the habit of spending 
part of every summer in Europe, 
particularly in Bremen, where he 
had a number of relatives. In 
every sense of the word Mr. 
Droege was outstanding. He was 
energetic, capable and devoted to 
his old friends and _ associates, 
many of the latter having been 
aided in securing work through 
his efforts. Such a man comes upon 
the scene only once in a long, long 
time. 

ek ek £ & 


Editors Note: This information 
on this unusual man was supplied 
by Robert E. Garrett, now residing 
in Deer Park. 
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named the fort-birthplace of The 
Star Spangled Banner! 

LONG BEFORE Deer Park and 
Mountain Lake Park developed 
into the most fashionable resorts 
of the Alleghenies, (1875-1915), 
there had been a quieter and 
more discriminating movement in- 
to the Glades area (roughly 1800 
to 1850). This never became a mass 
movement because the appeal was 
largely based on manorial concepts 
of vast acreage, privacy and per- 
sonal freedom of action. 

In last Sunday’s “Across the 
Desk,” it was shown how a well- 
known writer in a national maga- 
zine, “Turf, Field and Farm,” had 
reviewed in a series of articles 
(1887) his experiences during the 
summer of 1834 in what is now 
Garrett County. The writer, Frede- 
rick G. Skinner, born in Balti- 
more, had been educated in France 
where he resided with the Lafay- 
ette family, a protege of the world 
famous French general who had 
contributed so much to the winning 
of American independence. 


SKINNER was a guest of Capt. 
William Campbell, a Scotsman, 
who set up a semi-feudal estate 
in the wilderness 50 miles west 
of Cumberland nearly a century 
and a half ago. In dealing with 
the Campbell story and Skinner’s 
intriguing descriptions of his sum- 
mer hunting and fishing in the 
Glades, the names of several other 
noted residents were naturally in- 
troduced. One of these was Teen 
Friend, member of a prolific family 
in western Allegany County and 
another was James McHenry, sec- 
retary of war in the cabinets of 
George Washington and John 
Adams, and the man in whose 
honor Fort McHenry, Baltimore, is 
named. 


Frostburg’s Sesquicentennial 
celebration, starting next Friday, 
might well include some of the 
early settlement of Garrett County 
because the eastern boundary of 
Maryland’s youngest county is less 
than two miles from the western 
limits of Frostburg. 

Incidentally, it is hoped to re- 
view the Sesquicentennial pageant 
in next Sunday’s “Across the Desk”. 


AUGUSTINE Friend, whose first 
name was shortened to Teen, was 
one of two pioneer settlers bear- 
ing that name. He settled in the 
Glades around 1765, but he was of 
the restless disposition that seeks 
change and action. It is known 
that he also resided for a time on 
Cheat River (Dunkard’s Bottom) 
and at Confluence. Teen made 
trips to Kentucky and Missouri. 
There is no record of any de- 
scendants. At the time Skinner 
met him in 1834, Teen (sometimes 
also called Steen) was said to be 
95 years old. 


IT IS OF special local interest 
that the man for whom historic 
Fort McHenry is named, James 
McHenry, should have spent much 
of his later life in this area. The 
death of his brother John affected 
him deeply and had much to do 
with his withdrawal from public 
life. In a letter to George Washing- 
ton he wrote: 

“Kivery sorrow and consideration 
has been swallowed up in the 
depth of affliction I have felt on 
the siossixot: myn pDrother wee. s.. 
For some years I have entertain- 
ed an aversion to public life...... 
and this aversion has been in- 
creased by my brother’s death. 
I intend to devote the remainder 
of my life to my own ease, to 
my devotions, the recollection of 
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a dear brother, the happiness of 
my family, and literary amuse- 
ments”. 


ALTHOUGH he usually spent 
only the summers in the Glades, 
he was at his Garrett County 
estate the entire winter of 1812-13 
because his ailing condition pre- 
vented his return to his Baltimore 
residence. He died in May 1816. 

This James McHenry was born 
in Ballymena, Ireland, in 1753, 
and his early education was ob- 
tained in Dublin. He preceded his 
father Daniel and his brother John 
to Baltimore in 1771. Daniel Mc- 
Henry and Son became a leading 
mercantile establishment in Balti- 
more. 


Studying medicine under the 
famous Dr. Benjamin Rush in 
Philadelphia, James McHenry 


joined Washington’s army as a 
surgeon; then became Washington’s 
secretary and close friend, and 
finally a Major on Gen. Lafayette’s 


staff (1781). He was a member 
from Maryland of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787, and 


served as Secretary of War under 
Washington and Adams. 


COL. JOHN LYNN, one of Cum- 
berland’s outstanding early citi- 
zens, introduced McHenry to west- 
ern Allegany County. Col. Lynn 
owned Wild Cherry Tree Meadows 
near Buffalo Marsh (just north of 
Deep Creek) and had Dr. Mc- 
Henry frequently as his guest. In 
1810 McHenry bought 444 acres of 
Locust Bottom, which included the 
so-called Buffalo Marsh, site of 
the present village of McHenry on 
Deep Creek Lake. In partnership 
with the Olivers, McHenry had 
previously purchased 13,000 acres 
of the nearby Deep Creek glades. 
In 1813, he acquired his friend’s 


half interest in Wild Cherry Tree 
Meadows. It was this place that 
Capt. Campbell owned when he 
entertained Frederick G. Skinner 
in 1834. 

Dr. McHenry’s nephew, John 
McHenry, was the one who really 
became a permanent resident of 
the Glades, and is the McHenry 
referred to by Skinner in his 1878 
reminiscences published in “Turf, 
Field and Farm”. Incidentally, 
these articles are included in a 
book, “A Sporting Family of the 
Old South”, by Harry Worchester 
Smith, published in 1936. 


JOHN McHENRY, the nephew 
of Washington’s cabinet member, 
inherited Locust Tree Bottom and 
the adjoining Pearson’s Mill Seat. 
Born in 1780, John lived most of 
his life in the Glades and died at 
Buffalo Marsh in 1956. He edited 
the first series of Maryland Law 
Reports and wrote a widely used 
book on “Ejectments”. 


NO TEMPTATION of public 
honors could draw John McHenry 
from the Garrett Glades. He spoke 
occasionally of the day when the 
Glades would be a country of 
large estates whose _ residents 
would enjoy a cultured, stimulating 
but leisurely manner of life. He 
moved in 1818 from Cherry Tree 
Meadows to Buffalo Marsh. Sev- 
eral years before his death he 
built a house at the head of Marsh 
Run inlet of Deep Creek Lake, 
near the later site of the Glot- 
felty home. 
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History of Deep Ceeek Dam And 


Power House 





By Mary Martha Friend Bray | Youghiogheny Power Company, 
As far back as the year 1908 the’ granting the prior and exclusive 
citizens of Garrett County con-jrights to utilize the immense 
ceived the idea of utilizing the | wasted water power. The plan was 
“wasted water powers of the!to construct a hydro-electric plant, 
Youghiogheny River and Deep!to harness these waters and to 
Creek” in generating sufficient erect three dams: 30 feet, 75 feet 
electrical power to develop the coal| and 100 feet respectively, which 
and other minerals that were abun-| would accumulate enough water 
dant in the Youghiogheny River! for turbines to develop 15,000 horse 
area. A charter was secured from; power. However, the promoting 
the state of Maryland for the! parties were unable to find capi- 
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talists to finance the enterprise, so 
the development of the project 
was dropped. 


In the year 1914 Governor Golds- 
borough signed a bill amending 
the charter of the Youghiogheny 
Power Company, and the corpora- 
tion was to be known as the Yough- 
iogheny Water and Power Com- 
pany. This corporation did not in- 
stall any facilities on the Yough- 
iogheny River or elsewhere. 


In 1921 another enabling act was 
passed, incorporating the rights 
granted to the previous two cor- 
porations with those granted to a 
new corporation known as the 
Youghiogheny Hydro-Electric Cor- 
poration which included the right 
to : construct dams across Deep 
Creek and the Youghiogheny River. 
This Hydro-Electric Corporation 
was a subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Corporation of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, under the man- 
agement of H. D. Walbridge and 
Company of New York City. 

The Penn Public Service Cor- 
poration employed Charles B. Haw- 
ley and Company, Consulting En- 
gineers, from Washington, D. C., 
to investigate the water power pos- 
sibilities to be used for the gener- 
ation of electricity on the Yough- 
iogheny River and its tributaries. 

In 1922 Mr. Frank Corliss, Senior, 
Civil engineer, was sent to Garrett 
County by Mr. Charles Hawley oe 
make the preliminary surveys neces- 
sary for him to make his report to 
the Pennsylvania Electric Corpor- | 
ation on the water power possibili- 
ties of the Youghiogheny River. 
These preliminary surveys consti- 
tuted measuring the distance from 
Friendsville, along the Youghio- 
gheny River to its head waters and 
all its tributaries likewise, and 
running levels an approximate dis- 
tance of 114 miles, and after this 


was completed, gauging stations 
were established. at several loca- 
tions to determine the amount of 
water flow. 


This 114 miles included the en- 
tire water-shed of the Youghio- 
gheny project which contemplated 
the building of four dams and 
three power houses. One of the 
dams was to be located on Deep 
Creek, near its confluence with the 
Youghiogheny River; another in 
the Youghiogheny River north of 
the Deep Creek development and 
two south of it. The dams were to 
be known as Deep Creek, Sang 
Run, Swallow Falls, and Crellin 
dams. The report of Mr. Charles 
Hawley’s advising water power pos- 
sibilities on the Youghiogheny was 
sent to the Penn Public Service 
Corporation. 


Studies showed that it would be 
feasible to build the Deep Creek 
Dam and power house first, as it 
would be economically self-sustain- 
ing, while hydrographic and hydro- 
logic consideration as established 
by the surveys would permit the 
addition of the other dams at a 
later date. 

Deep Creek was a_ tranquil 
stream some sixty (60) feet wide, 
situated between Roman Nose 
Ridge and Marsh Hill Ridge of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Some fifty or 
sixty little streams comprise the 
tributary system of Deep Creek. 
The chief of these is North Glade, 
Meadow Mountain and Cherry 
Run. When the decision was made 
to build Deep Creek, financing was 
arranged which pertained specifi- 
cally to the project and had no ef- 
fect on other properties of the 
owners. Actual constuction on the 
Deep Creek Dam began on Novem- 
Deri dso. 

The first step in construction of 
the project was the acquisition of 
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A corporation known as the East- 
ern Land Corporation was set up 
and licensed in the state of Mary- 
land for the purpose of engaging 
in real estate operations. Its cor- 
porate responsibility was to pur- 
chase land required for operations 
of the Deep Creek project and 
those proposed on the Youghio- 
gheny River. 

All land purchased by the East- 
ern Land Corporation which was 
essential to power operations was 
transferred in the land records to 
the Youghiogheny Hydro-Electric 
Corporation. The land was acquired 
under the supervision of Mr. Frank 
Corliss, resident engineer in charge 
of property surveys for the East- 
ern Land Corporation. His as- 
sistants were August Weiss, O. E. 
Pursel and Scot Anderson. 

Mr. Fred A. Thayer, Esq., of 
Oakland, made title researches and 
otherwise assisted in legal matters. 


and essential to the power project. 
. 
| 








The cost of the land purchased 


ranged from $5.00 an acre to $2500 | 


an acre, with an average cost of 
$55.00 an acre. 


Nearly 8,000 acres of land were 
acquired, which constituted about 
140 farms, although only 4,500 
acres were inundated. In some 
cases, whole farms were purchased 
when only a part of them was to 
be flooded. In a few instances it 
was found necessary to purchase 
farms which were not even reached 
by the inundating water because 
access to them was cut off by the 
abandonment of roads or parts of 
‘roads. 





Approximately 50 buildings were 
either purchased outright or moved 
to a higher ground for the owners 
Where this was possible. Most of 
these were residences but two were 
School houses. About 1,000 men 
were employed in the preliminary 


work necessary for the construction 
of the dam. The contract for the 
clearing of this “right of way” for 
the dam was given to Mr. Gorman 
Thayer of Oakland. 


Over twelve miles of railway 
were built to connect the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad at Oak- 
land, and extending it to the dam 
and power sites. This was neces- 
sary for the purposes of hauling 
materials and equipment to the 
site. 


Two large buildings were erected 
to accommodate the workmen 
while engaged in this preliminary 
construction. A quarry was opened 
where a crusher was installed to 
prepare stone for the dam and 
roadways. The road building in- 
cluded the building of several miles 
of wagon road, leading from the 
County road to the dam site. 


The relocation of nearly fifteen 
|miles of highway was found to be 
| necessary, including four miles of 
‘improved State Road, located be- 
tween the National Highway and 
the town of Oakland. It was neces- 
sary to relocate two steel bridges, 
one on Highway 219, of unusually 
heavy construction, consisting of 
two 30 foot spans and which would 
replace a small concrete structure 
which would be flooded by the ris- 
ing waters and the other a steel 
| bridge on the County Road. 

The construction work on the 
dam and power house was done by 
Mr. Charles Hawley and Company, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., acting 
as agents for the General Construc- 
tion Corporation. Mr. Verne Clau- 
son was the Field Superintendent 
and Mr. B. F. Weston, the Field 
Engineer at Oakland. 

During the construction of the 
dam, the natural flow of the creek 
was taken care of by a tunnel run- 
ning through the dam, which was 
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closed with concrete when the 
reservoir was filled. 

° ° ° The dam is an earth embankment 
Historical Society built with a concrete core wall 
with dirt and rock sloping on each 
side packed in by sluicing (flood- 


Garrett County 


Officers for 1962-1963 gates.) It is 1340 feet in length, 86 
President...... Harry C. Edwards | feet high from the bedrock forma- 
LSCRV ah ee sc W. Dwight Stover | tion to the top and is 450 feet in 
2nd V. P. ....Mrs. Edward P. Kahl| width at the base, sloping to about 
méecrelary. a. ace Mrs. W. W. Grant} 94 feet at the top. At right angles 
Assist Sec’y .......... Edith Brock | to the dam is built a concrete spill- 
Treasurer .... E. Herbert Shaffer} way wall, with an overflow section 
ISQUORS ance eer Ervin S. Smith] 999 feet long, extending up stream 


nearly to the mouth of the intake 
tunnel. This spillway is large 
enough to more than take care of 

Board of Directors any possible surplus water occur- 
Lowell Loomis, Paul B. Naylor,| ting during flood seasons. It is built 
Dennis Rasche, W. D. Casteel, Mrs.| higher at the tunnel intake and at 
Lewis R. Jones, Mrs. Vernie| the ends next to the dam, than at 
Smouse, J. J. Walker, George K.|the overflow section, which is 62 
Littman. feet above the normal low water 
mark of the creek, making it im- 
possible that the water should ever 
reach the top of the dam. 
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At the end of the spillway wall 
furthest removed from the dam is 
located the tunnel intakes. From 
here, water is carried to the power 
house, a considerable distance 
away, through a concrete lined tun- 
land, under the Act of August 24, nel. This tunnel is of horseshoe 


1912. shape, nine feet in diameter in- 
PRINTED by The Republican) side the concrete lining and runs 

Press at the Sincell Building,! through the mountain lying be- 

2nd Street, Oakland, Md. FOR | tween the dam and the power 

SALE by the secretary and at house, a distance of nearly a mile 

the Ruth Enlow Library. Single! ang a half. 

copy, 50 cents. 
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_ | At the tunnel outlet the water is 
MEMBERSHIP: All persons in| carried down the cliff in two steel 


terested in the Garrett County! penstocks, each six feet in diame- 
area are eligible to membership ter feeding the two turbines in the 
in the GCHS. power house. The flow of water to 

The membership fee of $2.00,| the turbines is controlled by two 
renewable annually, entitles the) large Johnson valves at the power 
member to four issues of this quar-| plant. These valves give complete 
terly bulletin, The Glades Star. shut off of~ water in the turbine 

Members will please notify tne | cases. The valves are hydraulically 
secretary of changes of address. operated from the penstock water 
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ressure. The crest of the water at| E. MacMurray was the Chief En- 
1e dam is at an*elevation of ap-/ gineer of the plant at the time of 
roximately 2,470, feet above sea| its opening in 1925. Mr. E. L. Bus- 
»vel, while the elevation at the/|sey succeeded him, and since May 
ower house is at approximately | of 1962 Dave Hunter of Johnstown, 
030 feet, so the turbines are some | Pa., has held the position. 

40 feet below the intake tunnel! The company’s service area is 
iouth, giving a head of water / wholly in Pennsylvania, and covers 
rhich is equalled in few develop-|a wide band of territory extending 
ients of this kind in the east. from Maryland to Lake Erie. Its’ 
The power house consists of aj production facilities consist of 
our story brick, concrete and steel|seven major steam-electric power 
onstruction. It measures 105 feet,| plants and five hydro-electric pow- 
inches by 43 feet, 6 inches. The | er plants, one of which is this Deep 
uilding was so constructed that! Creek Plant. The Deep Creek 
ne end may be removed and an} project was built at a cost of more 
xtension added. This was achieved | than $9,000,009 by the Pennsylvania 
y making greased joints in the} Electric Company. 

ement, and using special mortar In September, 1925, all the prop- 
t points in the brick wall where | erties owned by H. D. Walbridge 
t would have to be removed. and Company were acquired by As- 
There are two turbine generators | sociated Gas and Electric Company 
n the power house which have ajof New York, and through a re- 
ombined capacity of 16,000 KW organization during the years 1940 
vhen operating under a maximum |to 1946, the holding company be- 
lead of 440 feet of water. The tur-| came General Public Utilities Cor- 
ines are located on the basement | poration. 

loor of the plant. There are the During the yesr 1942, Pennsyl- 
wo 12,000 horsepower generators | yania Electric Company purchased 
m the second floor. The control} a)i of the generating and transmis- 
‘quipment is on the third floor, and | sion property of the Youghiogheny 
he offices and storage batteries | yydro-Electric Corporation, follow- 
ire on the fourth floor. ing which the latter group was dis- 
Outside the building, switching|solved and Pennsylvania Electric 
tructures, transformers, and light-! Company continues to operate the 
ling arresters are placed on cones Creek Station. (For the sake 
rete foundations. One hundred and!of brevity, this company is com- 
en KW transmission lines were! monly known as Penelec.) 

juilt from the plant to connect the This power company is one of 
?ennsylvania System at Rockwood | very few hydro-electric facilities in 
ind Hooversville, Pennsylvania, and | the country which does not operate 
vith the Substation at Johnstown,| under a license from the Federal 
Pennsylvania and the Seward Plant | Power Commission. It is an investor 
at Seward, Pennsylvania. owned utility corporation. The taxes 
The plant on the Youghiogheny | paid to Garrett County and the 
River was placed in operation at! state of Maryland for the year 1961 
4:00 p. m. on May 26, 1925. It was| totaled some $70,000. 

phased on the line by Mr. Peder Automation of Plant 
Baasland, who was Assistant Hy- In 1948, the Pennsylvania Electric 
dro-Engineer at that time. Mr. C.| Company undertook for the first 
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time of their generating facilities, 
the automation of the Deep Creek 
plant. The Corporations of West- 
inghouse, General Electric and Al- 
lis Chalmers worked with the em- 
ployees of the Deep Creek Plant, 
under the direction of Pennsylvania 
Electric engineers, in removing old 
equipment and_ installing new 
equipment to produce the complete 
automation of Deep Creek Plant— 
generating facilities from the sys- 
tem’s load dispatcher’s office, some 
100 miles distant in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania—a system located at 
the south end of the system and 
on the end of the line. The plant 
can now be operated with a force 
of one man on a shift. 


Note: It is of interest to recall 
that just one hundred years before 
the Deep Creek Dam was built sur- 
veys were being made in that 
neighborhood for a canal across 
the mountains. In 1824, government 
engineers planned to construct a 
dam on Deep Creek to provide 
water for lifting and lowering boats 
in the canal locks. 


Deep Creek Lake 

The lake formed by the Deep) 
Creek Dam covers 4,500 acres at} 
an elevation of 2,462 feet, which is 
the level of the spillway crest. It 
has 65 miles of shore line and is | 
11.6 miles in length. The lake holds | 
4,620,000,000 cubic feet or 34,560,- 
002,400 gallons of water. 

The Pennsylvania Electric Com-| 
pany owns Deep Creek Lake, and, 
in addition, owns a strip of land/| 
extending around the lake above 
the flooded area. This strip of land 
is known as the Safety Strip, since | 
it provides room for the water | 
level to rise above normal without 
flooding the land of others. 

Early in the history of the Deep | 
Creek Lake development the com- 
pany recognized the recreational 





a Se 


| Company’s 


potential of the lake. The early 
management of the company de- 
cided that the facilities of the lake 
would be made available to the pub- 
lic within limits imposed upon the 
Company by its operational re- 
sponsibilities. Accordingly, the lake 
was leased to the Maryland State 
Conservation Commission for the 
development and control of fishing 
and boating. Various laws were 
passed pertaining specifically to 
Deep Creek Lake for reasons of 
conservation and public safety. The 
Commission was given permission 
to amend the rules as would be 
found necessary for proper control 
of fishing and boating on the lake. 
This lease is now held by the Game 
and Inland Fish Commission of the 
state of Nuaryland. 


There is close cooperation be- 
tween officials of the Company and 
the Commission on matters of mu- 
tual interest pertaining to the lake. 
The Pennsylvania Electric Company 
issues what is known as a “Privi- 
lege Permit” to adjoining land own- 
ers, granting them permission to 
use company land to erect tem- 
porary docks, boat houses, ete., for 
a nominal annual fee. The condi- 
tions contained in this Permit were 
based on the reasoning that abut- 
ting property owners had no 
fundamental rights concerning the 
use of the Company property—only 
certain privileges for its use as ex- 
tended by the Company. It is the 
intention that when 
granting a Privilege Permit that 
its land will not be used for any 
purpose not clearly allowed in the 
Permit. 

Credits 


To Mr. Henry Arnold for old 


| newspaper clippings. 


To Mr. Frank Corliss, Sr., (Civil 
Engineer for project.) 
To Mr. Martin Friend (Employee 


f plant.) 

To Mr. George. Browning (Em- 
jloyee of plant.) ~ 

To Mr. E. L. Bussey (Chief en- 
sincer of plant.) 

OO 


The Bittinger 
Normal School 


By Ross C. Durst 
Accustomed as we are to the ex- 
cellent educational facilities avail- 
able today, it is difficult to re- 
member what conditions were like 
in Garrett County in 1907. Parents 
of that day were just as anxious 
for their children to have an edu- 
cation as are the parents of today 
but consider for a moment the sit- 
uation. 

The county was only 34 years 
old. Born in the panic year of 1893, 
it had weathered the “hard times” 
of 1884, the panic of 1893 and a 
somewhat milder one 
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Money was hard to come by. Taxes 
of necessity had to be low because 
land values were low. Consequent- 
ly, little money was available for 
schools and teachers’ salaries. 


The starting salary for teachers 
was $28 per month. If your work 
was Satisfactory, you got a promo- 
tion the second year—to $30 per 
month. Under such conditions, too 
much could not be demanded of 
teachers in the way of education 
and training. College degrees were 
practically unheard of except a 
few principals of town schools. 


Teaching credentials were ac- 
quired by taking an annual writ- 
ten examination. For a_ second 
grade certificate, the subjects cov- 
ered in the examination were: 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, U. 
S. history, physiology and algebra 
(to quadratics.) Reading ability 
was tested by reading aloud a Se- 
lected passage. If one aspired to a 


of 1907.| first grade certificate, the exam- 





Bittinger Normal School Students, 1907 
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inations were somewhat more dif- 
ficult and the following additional 
subjects were required: advanced 
algebra, plane geometry and world 
history. 

To prepare prospective teachers 
for the examinations summer nor- 
mal schools were held each year. 
One was always held in Oakland 
and another was held in the north- 
ern or central part of the county. 
I can recall such schools having 
been held at Accident and Grants- 
ville and I believe at Friendsville. 
The school usually ran for six 
weeks and the tuition was about 
$6 for the course. 


In the spring of 1907, an an- 
nouncement was made by Superin- 
tendent Edward Browning (who 
was then called County Examiner) 
that a summer normal school would 
be held at Bittinger. This seemed 
like a heaven-sent opportunity to 
me as I would be able to board at 
home. Unfortunately, no funds 
were available for paying for board 


Reunion of Bitttneer. Normal Schoo! Stude 
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nts, T8962 

and room away from home. Books 
were furnished by the school. This 
was a Substantial saving of funds. 
About 35.students attended from 
Bittinger and the _ surrounding 
area. The ages varied from 12 or 
13 to the veteran teacher, Mrs. 
Fazenbaker, who was three score 
years or more. 


The teacher was Professor Earl 
King, a recent graduate, I believe, 
of Morgantown. This was my first 
contact with a classical scholar. 
His excellent teaching ability as 
well as his broad and profound ed- 
ucation made a deep impression on 
this young and immature student. 


Attendance at this school in- 
volved a walk, morning and eve- 
ning, of nearly six miles across the 
top of Meadow Mountain. At a 
steady gait, that required about 
14% hours. Since the advent of the 
automobile, walking has become a 
lost art, but at the time it seemed 
no hardship and well worth the 
effort. 
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_ The mind sometimes plays queer 

ricks upon us. After the lapse of 

nore than 55 years, I could not 

iame a single fact learned from 

yur textbooks “but two seemingly 

nsignificant memories remain. One 

s the recollection of pausing to 

‘est one beautiful morning under 

i chestnut tree near the school to 

isten to a mockingbird singing his 

dajyeart out in a paeon of praise to 
‘he morning. The other remem- 

- \yrance is of Professor King, recit- 
ng the verses of Thanatopsis, es- 
decially the part he loved best: 

-| “So live, that when thy sum- 
mons comes, to join 

That innumerable caravan, that 
moves 

To that mysterious realm, where 

| each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls 
of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry 
slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, 
sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach 
thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery 
of his couch 

About him, and lies down to 


pleasant dreams.” 
* ¢ 





In the accompanying photo, the 
members of the group are as fol- 
lows, reading left to right: 

Back row standing: Mrs. Fazen- 
baker, Elizabeth Opel, Lydia Sel- 
ders, Samuel Bowser, Ernest Bow- 
ser, Bessie Kelly, Annabel Bowser, 
Ida Jane Bowser, Lucretia Wiley, 
Elizabeth Wiley. 


Second row, kneeling: Agnes Bit- 
tinger, Clarence Bittinger. 


Front row, seated: Henry Miller, 
Ray Engle, Minnie Hetrick, Myrtle 
Custer, Missouri Bowman, Mildred 
Wiley, Laura Fazenbaker, Maude 
Lininger, Leonora Wiley, Jean Ral- 
ston, Myrtle Wiley, Prof. Earl King, 
Bessie Wiley, Ida Ralston, Ollie 
Buckle, Ross Durst,Ella Ralston. 
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Of Mrs. Fannie Berkley Ward 
Hinebaugh 


By Her Daughter 
Bessie Ward Hinebaugh 
(Continued from September issue) 





. Home Concert 

In those days, home _ concerts 
and musicales were quite the fash- 
ion, and my mother and Aunt Rosa 
took part in many of these. I re- 
member her spenking often of a 
Miss Lucy Jones, Miss Fannie Tigh- 
man of Cumberland, and others who 
took part in the musicales. And in 
the old scrapbook is a program of 
one of these home concerts, “Par- 
lor Concerts” (as it is headed) at 
the residence of Mr. George Hen- 
derson, Jr., Cumberland, Maryland, 
April 23rd, 1869. Besides my mother, 
Aunt Rosa and the Misses Tilgh- 
man and Jones, others on the pro- 
gram were Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Read, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Misses 
Ogilby and Sprigg and Miss Bessie 
Lowndes, Dr. Healey, Mr. Millhol- 
land, Mr. Robert and Henry Shri- 
ver. My mother was living in Oak- 
land when this program was given, 
but théy sent for her to come and 
sing, and paid her transportation 
expenses, and entertained her 
while she was there. She sang as a 


solo “The Haunted Stream” by 
Berker. 
Mother’s brothers too, as they 


grew older, were all very musical- 
ly inclined. She often spoke about 
their whistling. They would each 
whistle a part, like in a quartette 
or trio, and she said it really was 
beautiful. They all played instru- 
ments in different bands. I’ve heard 
my Uncle Blake tell so much about 
the old “Gilbert Band” he played 
in for so many years. He also had 
a natural talent for drawing, cra- 
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yon work, and old paintings, but 
my Uncle Robert was a born ar- 
tist. And though he had never had 
a lesson in his life, his pictures 
were considered very fine and have 
hung in the art gallery at Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburgh, and in other cities. 
He was especially fine at portrait 
painting. He had his studio at his 
home, 1905 Fifth Ave., in McKees- 
port, Pa., for many years. Some of 
his pictures were very large, taking 
up nearly one whole side of the 
room. Many were valued in the 
thousands of dollars. He once 
painted a life-size picture of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when he was Presi- 
dent of the United States, and pre- 
sented it to him on one of his 
tours to Pittsburgh. 

I remember hearing them say at 
the time, it was an excellent like- 
ness of him, and he looked just as 
though he would step down from 
the canvas and speak and shake 
hands with one. 

There was also a six foot picture 
of “Geronimo,” the notorious old 
Indian chief, which he considered 
one of -his best works. I see by 
newspaper clippings in Grand- 
mother’s scrapbook it was exhibited 
in Philadelphia at Carnegie Art 
Galley, Pittsburgh Art Gallery) 
and at Boggs and Buhl’s on 
North Side, Pittsburgh. Another 
painting was a picture of “Beetho- | 
ven Listening to the Wind” which | 
was very fine. I have seen this pic- 
ture and how I wished I might own 
it 

My Grandfather Ward 

On Grandma’s side of the family 
I do not know any further back 
than her mother, who was Miss 
Heniretta St. Clara, or Sin Clara. 
I forgot which it was now. She 
was called “Miss Hettie” for short. 
She married a Mr. Johnson, but I 
do not remember hearing his first 


! 





name. When Grandma was very 
small, her father died, and her 
mother, a widow, supported her- 
self and a child by opening a mil- 
linery shop, in which she was most 
successful. She designed all the 
hats herself, and they were so 
stylish, and attractive, that her shop 
became very popular in her town. 
She would go to church with one 
of her new creations on, and the 
ladies would stop her on her way 
home and buy it right off of her 
head. 


When Grandma was still very 
small her mother married again. 
His name was Clark, do not re- 
member his Christian name. Grand- 
ma was very fond of him, as he 
was the only father she could re- 
member. He was a Master Mason 
in the lodge, and I remember hear- 
ing her regretting so much, having 
lost the only picture she had of 
him. We have a picture of her 
mother sketched in crayon from 
the original portrait by my Uncle 
Robert. (Aunt Rosa got the orig- 
inal picture.) She is wearing a cap 
with ties under the chin, and a 
broad white collar. Grandma said 
she was a good deal provoked and 
lamented the fact that the very 
day the artist came to sketch her 
portrait all her best caps were be- 
ing laundered. 


Grandma was an only child and 
I think she must have been rather 
spoiled. She used to tell us many 
episodes about her childhood days, 
but I cannot remember anything 
clearly except a birthday party, she 
once had for herself. I can’t re- 
member which birthday it was to 
be, but she was just a little girl at 
the time, and was determined to 
have a party regardless. So with- 
out saying a word to her mother, 
She invited quite a crowd of her 
little friends and neighbors’ chil- 
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jren to her home on that particu-| woman, and was a real artist in 
lar day, and her’ mother was ut-| her life. I remember her gathering 
terly astonished, and amazed when|flowers and ferns from our front 
lall these children began to arrive| yard, and embroidering from na- 
with presents, and she found they|ture. Her work would be almost 
had been invited, and no refresh-| as neat on the wrong side as on 
ments prepared for them. She | the right side. Grandma didn’t know 
dropped whatever she had been| anything about housekeeping or 
doing, and tried to rise to the oc-| cooking when she married, but she 
casion and save herself, and Grand-| said it was something one soon ac- 
ma, though she little deserved it,| quired when one had it to do, and 
from embarrassment. So Great|she learned to manage her own 
Grandmother Clark went to the} household very well. 


kitchen, where she and the old| Grandma also sang in the church 
colored Auntie were soon busy/ choir when she was young, but do 
istirring up cakes, and I think| not know what kind of a voice she 
\Grandma said, ice cream and do had. I remember she was extreme- 
‘not remember what else, to serve ly fond of Beethoven’s music, and 
the children. could almost always recognize his 
| While they were busy playing music when she heard it. 

-and having a regular time as chil- As far back as I can remember, 
dren always do when they get to-|Grandma always wore black, or 
|gether; and so considering every-|some kind of dark dress material, 
‘thing, the party went off pretty | with the daintiest little white col- 
well. I do not remember hearing;lars and cuffs, which she made 
‘what her mother said, or did about | herself, or little white dainty ties, 
it afterwards, if anything. But] which she wore in a soft bow at 
|Grandma would tell it, and shake} her throat. These she would dress 
|her head as though she thought! in when she arose in the mornings 
she was a very perverse, selfish,| and always be ready to receive call- 
and inconsiderate child indeed, to;ers at any time during the day. 
cause her mother so much incon-; She was so entertaining (and could 
venience, when do doubt if she! converse on almost any subject. 
had asked her, or if her Mother| Everyone loved and admired her 
had known she wanted a party so| greatly. And when she _ passed 
much, she would have planned a/ away, though it is not the custom 
nice one for her. Grandma was not!in our church to preach a sermon 
taught to do housework when she/or make an address at a funeral, 
Was a young girl—in fact, she|at hers the rector who had known 
would be chased out of the kitchen| her for so many years, stepped ‘to 
by the old colored Auntie, who/the front and said—‘“It will be a 
would tell her it was no place for | pardonable departure from the cus- 
a young lady. Instead she was | tom of this church as to the fu- 
taught to sew and, of course, went / neral ritual, matchless in its beauty 
to school. She had to make very} and solemnity for one who in his 
fine, dainty stitches, and if they | church in Maryland was privileged 
were not all her mother thought;to know and to revere, for more 
they ought to be, she would makejthan forty years, this estimable 
her rip them out and do it over. So; lady. Her mind was a safe deposi- 











Grandma became an expert needle | tory of instructive information bear- 
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ing on events and happenings; and 
a conversation with her partook 
no little of the charm of an ani- 
mated chapter in a far back his- 
tory. She was a devout Episcopali- 
an, widely versed and unreservedly 
devoted to its faith. It was but in 
the course of human ordinance that 
in a life so long, blinding shadows 
often came, but they were never 
permitted to obscure the one Light 
of the World. The circle of her 
friends was wide and embraced all 
as admirers so fortunate to know 
her. After the administration of 
the last rites of the church mani- 
festation of beautiful traits shown 
out in the closing hour with the 
glory of the sun breaking through 
the clouds in luminous setting, so 
that when the tide of life was in 
the final throb, a smile settled 
over her face, and so she bowed a 
shining head, and passed the silent 
valley in peace. With deep devo- 
tion I wished to pay this timely 
tribute to the life and loyalty of 
such a daughter—of the Church.” 
(To be Continued) 
Qwest ES 


Communications 


Luke, Maryland 
Sept. 15, 1962 


Dear Sir: 


Below is listed the meaning of| 
the patches on the back of my'| 
jacket, a picture of which you took | 


today. 


Just below collar—The “C P” 
and the three chevrons below rep- 
resent summer camp for four years 
at Camp Potomac, one mile—no, 
two miles, from Oldtown, Maryland 
—the regular camp of Potomac 
Council, Boy Scouts. 


Column on left—Boy Scout Na- 
tional Jamboree at Valley Forge, 


Pa., 1957; First National Girl Scout | 














'!—using the Natienal 





Senior Roundup — Michigan — 1956; 
Potomac Council summer camp— 
Boy Scouts—1944—Mineco Park, W. 
Va.; Last three represent summer 
camps of Potomac Council for the 
years 1947, 1948, 1949. 


Center column—Region III of 
Boy Scouts (there are 12 regions 
in the country. We are part of 
Region III); Potomac Council sent 
a group of 22 to the Boy Scout 
service camp at the World’s Fair 
in 1940. I was in charge; Schiff 
Reservation—New Jersey—Nation- 
al adult training center for Boy 
Scouts—both profess:snal and vol- 
unteer; Schiff Scout Reservation 


again—representing the 50th anni- 
versary of Boy scouting the 
United States—1989: Each fall we 


take a senior co-ed scout trip to 
the environs of Washington, D. C. 
Girl Scout 
Camp, Camp Rockwood, Bethesda, 
Md., as a base. 

Column on right—Boy Scout Na- 
tional Jamboree at Valley Forge, 
Pa., 1957. (I was there also in 1950 
but have misiaid patch so use two 
of 1957 until f second 
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National Girl Scout Senior Round- 
up — Colorado — 1959; Shenandoah 
Area Girl Scout. Council in Vir- 
ginia; National Girl Scout Camp, 
Camp Rockwood, at Bethesda, Md.; 
Spring Camporee (little camp) of 
Potomac Council in 1958; Spring 
Camporee (little camp) of Potomac 
Council in 1946. 


Single at extreme right—Camp 
Tioga, established camp of Shaw- 
nee Council, Girl Scouts, a few 
miles from Flintstone, Md. 

Alton Fortney, Sr. 








Luke, Maryland 
Sept. 15, 1962 
Dear Sir: 
We wish again to say thanks for 
including us in the historical tour 


of Garrett County today. We 
thoroughly enjoyed it and the 
friendly fellowship. 

After we got home Martha 


looked for the statement given her 
by her father in 1932. It is given 
below. 
1932 

Charlestown was surveyed by 
George Washington. His younger 
brother, Charles, founded the town. 
At this time Charlestown was in 
Virginia. Charles Washington is my 
great grandfather. My grandfather, 
Samuel Washington, was born in 
Charlestown and raised his family 
there. His son, George, was my 
father. He came to Putnam County 
in what is now West Virginia. I 
was born two miles below Red- 
house on a farm in Putman Coun- 
ty. After I became a man I moved 
to Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha 
County. Here my daughter, Martha 
Custis was born. She graduated 
from Charleston High School in 
1925 and from West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1929. She married Alton 
Ree Fortney July 22, 1928. They 
have a daughter, Martha Washing- 


ton, who was born August 24, 1930, 
at Luke, Md. 

The above proves that I am a 
legal descendant of Charles Wash- 
ington, the younger brother of 
George Washington. 

Signed— 
R. F. Washington 

In addition to our daughter, Mar- 
tha, we have a younger daughter, 
Mary Louise, and a son, Alton Ree 
Fortney, Jr. 

Sincerely, 
Alton Fortney, Sr. 
$$ —$—$—$<$£_—_ 9 


Our First Telephone 


The Garrett County 


Telephone Company 
by Ross C. Durst 


Although the te2lephone was in- 
vented in 1876, for a time it was 
considered only a toy and it was a 
bit late in arriving in our com- 
munity. I belicve it was in the 
summer of 1900 that we received 
the electrifying news that the Gar- 
rett County Telephone Company 
was building a telephone line 
across the mountain from Bittinger 
that would pass directly in front 
of our home. 

Vivacious “Billy” Smith of Hoyes 
was the president of the company 
and its moving spirit. M. Mattingly, 


Hoyes, was socretary-treasurer. 
The directors were Joseph Mc- 
Crobie, Oakland; C. V. Guard, 


Fricndsville; William Miller, Acci- 
dent and, later, James M. Durst, 
New Germany. Thus all sections of 
the county were represented. 
Following hard on the heels of 
the news, workmen appeared and 
began planting poles and erecting 
wires. Ordinary galvanized fence 
wire was used. Two wires were 
strung. One was for the use of the 
local subscribers; the other was re- 
served for long-distance calls. A 
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rent. A stecl or copper rod was 
driven into the ground and the 
other side of the circuit was con- 
nected to it. This system worked 
satisfactorily so long as the ground 
remained damp but in dry weather 
it frequently failed. A thorough 
soaking of the ground around the 
ground-rod was all that was neces- 
sary to restore it to service. 


We had just sufficient time to 
become accustomed to the novelty 
of the new gadget when word was 
received that a competing company 
was invading the same region. The 
area was a barely able to support 


|one company financially. The new 


companies line ran along the same 


|'ous title of The Maryland, Penn- 


sylvania and West Virginia Tele- 
phone Company or some. such 
combination of names. Such was 
the haste to get into competition 
that in many cases, crossarms were 
nailed onto trees whose tops had 


| been cut out. Frequently the two 


local ex aultivell was ésikblished at | 
Bittinger and another at New Gera 
many. All subscribers between | 
these two points were on the same | 
party line. Fifteen or twenty sub- 
scribers were not uncommon. | 


| 





The company built and main- 
tained the lines on the highway | 
and tne subscribers built and ie 
tained the lines on their own prop- 
erty. Also, each subscriber bought, 
owned and maintained his own 
telephone. They were of the wall 
type and were securely screwed 
to the wall. To talk, it was neces 
sary to stand in front of the tele- 
phone. It might be assumed that 
this would discourage long con- 
versations. Such was not the case. 

Since the current was carried by | 
a single wire, it was neccessary to 


use the ground for the return cur-| 





companies line ran along the same 


highway but on opposite sides of 
|the road. Some subscribers used 
existing fence posts to carry the 
wires. In wet weather, the loss of 
current became very troublesome. 

The two companies divided the 
community into tvo camps. They 
were not exactly hostile camps but 
the subscribers on one line looked 


with some disfavor on any of 
their ncighbors «0 should choose 
to use the othss company. These 
tensions and groupings were com- 
mon in rural pemiadniice They 
also occurred along political and 
‘eligious lines. Cue tended to over- 


‘tock the faults cf their own group 
while magnify the mistakes of 
the opposite group. 

The first rem* 
j Low, somethin 
bindnthe In or: 
scribers, the © 


Ver 


il retes were quite 
like 50 cents per 
to gain new sub- 


any “ade a 
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slight reduction in rates. This was|from house to house with a little 
promptly followed by a reduction|black bag of tools, making well 
by the Garrett County Company |the ailing and faltering telephones 
ynd a disastrous rate war was on.| Much in the tradition of the coun- 
Billy Smith stated that his com-jtry doctor. I believe, too, that I 
pany would give free service if|Wwas received in the same spirit. I 
heir competitors cared to go that|made many lasting friends while 
‘ar, The inevitable result was that|;on these missions of mercy. 

0th companies were seriously} A few more details on the old 
veakened financially. The Garrett| wall telephone might be helpful. 
Sompany managed to hold out the! The current for carrying the voice 
ongest and they took over the|was furnished by two dry cells in 
ines and other property of the/the bottom of the box. The signal- 
wher company. The rates couldjing of other subscribers was done 
lot be raised too abruptly and as} by turning a crank on the side of 
ate as 1911 the rate was still $5)the box. The signals consisted of 
yer year..The last directory, issued|a series of long and short rings, If 
n 1911, contained the names of 925| a subscriber’s receiver was off the 
iubscribers. The company was still| hook, it was practically impossible 
n existence in 1912 when I left|to ring a number. 

he county but it was sold soon 
ifter to The Chesapeake & Poto- 
nac Company. 


One reason why the low rates 
ould be maintained was that the 
‘ost of material and labor was ex- 
remely low. I had soon learned to 
ise the climbing spurs and for 
‘ears I did most of the repair work 
n the neighborhood. This included 
he repair and serving of the tele- 
hones as well as the lines. A 
ervice charge of 50 cents was the 
tandard rate for servicing a tele- 
‘hone. In an old notebook, I find 
his notation under date of Jan. 11, 
912; “Accidcnt—3 hrs. work on 
dr. R’s line—60 cents.” This was 
t the rate of 20 cents per hour. 
zater in the summer, for some rea- 
on, the rate seems to have gone 
lown. Under date of July 19, 1912 
§ this notation: “10 hrs. work on 
jornd line—$1.50”. This comes to 
5 cents per hour. Just to prove 
hat this was not an error in time- 
eping, there are six other en- 
ries in July and August at the 


During the summer months it 
was a common occurrence for 
lightning to strike the lines and 
run into the homes. Most sub- 
scribers disconnected their phone 
during thunder storms. The light- 
ning would then jump from the end 
of the wire with a loud pop. Some 
subscribers connected the end of 
the wire to the ground rod. This 
virtually put the entire party line 
out of commission, 


The original construction was fi- 
nanced by the sale of stock. Cer- 
tainly, no stock-holder ever re- 
ceived any dividends. Just how they 
fared at the sale of the company 
is unknown to the writer. 

We soon discovered one of the 
interesting phenomena of telephone 
lines, namely, the high musical 
humming which the wires give off 
when the atmospheric conditions 
are just right. When walking or 
riding along the quiet country 
roads at night, it created the eerie 
sensation of music coming from 
| outer space. 
ame rate. A number of interesting customs 
I can still recall going about| grew up around the party-line sys- 
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tem. Since each subscriber heard 
all his neighbors’ calls, it was con- 
sidered entirely proper to “listen 
in” to any conversation in which 
he might be interested. Frequently, 
a neighbor would break into the 
conversation and a four or five 
way marathon would result. This 
was not considered eaves-dropping 
but was understood and accepted 
by all. This may seem strange to 
people accustomed to using private 
lines or two-party lines but to un- 
derstand it, one must consider the 
circumstances of the times. Previ- 
ous to the coming of the telephone, 
we had virtually no contact with 
the outside world, not even a daily 
newspaper. News had to be passed 
along from person to person. When 
President McKinley was assassin- 
ated in the fall of 1901, we re- 
ceived the news by telephone al- 
most within the hour. This was 
considered a great triumph for the 
telephone. 


In assigning calls to the subscrib- 
ers, the single short ring was left 
unassigned. A continuous series of 
short rings was a signal of trouble 
such as fires or serious illness. In 
response to this call, everyone 
rushed to the telephone. It was a 


spine-tingling experience to hear 


this call for help at night when 


such emergencies usually hap-| 
pened. 
Another interesting practice 


somehow got started among the 
younger set and, like Topsy, “just 
grew’. During the long winter eve- 
nings, after the adults had finished 


their conversations and retired, a | 


single short jingle would be heard 
on the telephone. This was the 
signal for all the boys and girls 
to gather at the telephone for a 
general free-for-all Under the 
anonymity of the telephone, per- 
fect strangers felt free to join in 


yMr & Mrs Donald Balle 


1422 Bolton Stree 
Baltimore 17, Md 


the conversation, As their bedtime 
approached, the sleepy youngsters 
began dropping out one by one. 
Generally by ten o’clock all was 
quiet on the party-line. 





Notice eg ye 


The next meeting of the /Histori- 
cal Society will be held January 
] 30, 1963, at the Ruth Enlow Library. 

This is the last issue of the 
Glades Star which will be mailed 
to regular members who have not 
aid dues for 1962. If you have 
overlooked the dues notice sent 
out in July and wish to continue 
receiving the Glades Star please 
|send your dues, $2.00, to the treasur- 
|er, E. Herbert Shaffer, Pennington 
_St., Oakland, Maryland, or to Mrs. 
iW. W. Grant, 128 Second St., sec- 
‘retary, Oakland, Maryland. 


| For some years the members of 
ithe Garrett County Historical So- 
| ciety have felt the need for a His- 
torical Museum. Many items of in- 
.terest and historical value are 
| stored away in boxes for lack of 
available space to display them. The 
Society is slowly building up a 
fund to have a museum. Donations 
to add to this fund will help to 
achieve the project. 











I wish to acknowledge contribu- 
tions from Ross C. Durst, 1995 Ger- 
'mane St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; 
| Miss Bessie Ward Hinebauzh, Oak- 
| land, Maryland; Mary Friend Bray, 
Voanienal: Maryland; and to Felix 

Robinson who helps in contributing 
articles for The Glades Star. 
Thank you.—The Editor. 
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Career of R. Getty Browning 


By Robert B. Garrett 


The subject of this sketch was 
born at Oakland, Maryland, April 
7, 1884, the son of Richard T. and 
Harriet Twigg Browning. There 
were six older sisters and a brother. 
At that time William R. Getty, of 
Grantsville, represented Garrett 
County in the Senate at Annapolis. 
Mr. Browning was a devoted friend 
of Senator Getty, whom he was 
to succeed as the Senator from 


R. GETTY BROWNING 





Garrett County two years later, 
and he named his youngest child 
in his honor, William Romanus 
Getty Browning. To his family and 


friends, however, he always has 
been known simply as_ Getty 
Browning. 


In 1892 his father constructed a 
large dam on Deep Creek, near 
the site of the present Narrows 
Bridge, impounding a lake which 
he named Lake Brown in honor of 
Frank Brown who at that time 
was Governor of Maryland. On 
the shore of the lake he built a 
summer home, the family usually 
returning to Oakland for’ the 
winter months. Growing up, Getty 
acquired with a love for the out- 
doors, an iron constitution as the 
result of many rugged hunting 
trips. Both of these were to stand 
him in good stead in the years to 
follow. He attended the Oakland 
Grammar School, there being no 
high school in Oakland in those 
days, and when the family re- 
mained at the Lake during the 
winter months, he went to the 
little country school at Thayerville. 
In his early teens he worked as 
a “Printer’s Devil” in the office 
of the Mountain Democrat, Oak- 
land, under the late Hiram P. 
Tasker and Charles A. Deffin- 


baugh. Years later, when Mr. Task- 
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er had retired from the newspaper 
field, Getty’s father arranged for 
him to spend one winter at their 
home at the Lake, in return for 
which he taught Getty English, 
Mathematics and the elements of 
Surveying. 

Being ambitious and not afraid 
of work, and having exhausted the 
local sources of education, Getty 
took a course in Surveying and 
Mapping from the International 
Correspondence Schools, and later 
a full Civil Engineering course 
from the same school. At the same 
period he enrolled in the American 
School of Engineering, Chicago, 
following this with a course in 
Real Estate and Salesmanship from 
the Chicago School of Real Estate. 
To put his theoretical instruction 
into practice, he secured work with 
Mr. Alec Mason, the famous old 
surveyor, and later Mr. H. J. 
Frear, who had come to Oakland 
to survey a route for the Preston 
Railroad, employed him as Assist- 
ant Engineer. This railroad ex- 
tended south from Hutton and 
Crellin for thirty miles or more 
into the dense forests around 
Breedlove and Wolf Run. When this 
work was finished, Getty went in- 
to business for himself for a time, 
but he found this involved diffi- 
cult problems in the field of col- 
lection. There was plenty of work, 
but it was not easy to secure pay- 
ment after the surveys were 
finished, 

In the spring of 1908 he went 
to work as an Inspector, at $60.00 
ner month. for what later became 
the Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission. Promotion was fairly 
rapid, however, and Getty was ad- 
vanced from one position to an- 
other in this expanding state de- 
partment. He supervised the con- 
struction of bridges over many 
rivers, among them the Nanticoke, 








Choptank, Bohemia, Sassafras, 
Elk, Miles, and College Creek, as 
well as the building of long 


stretches of state roads. It was 
during this period that he became 
acquainted with Miss’ Bertha 
Cooper of Mardela Springs, whom 
he married in 1914. The largest 
single project supervised by the 
young engineer in Maryland was 
the Hanover Street Bridge over 
the middle and main prongs of 
the Patapsco River in Baltimore, 
built in 1914-1917. Later he de- 
cided to resign from the State 
Roads Commission and accept a 
position with a ship building com- 
pany which was constructing ships 
urgently needed by the govern- 
ment for use during World War I. 
After the Armistice, however, this 
firm like many others was forced 
out of business. 


In 1921 he was employed by the 
State Roads Commission of North 
Carolina. Here his progress was 
rapid, and he soon was made Chief 
Locating and Claim Engineer for 
the Commission. Around this time 
North Carolina became highway 
conscious and vast sums were ap- 
propriated to build roads through- 
out the state from the swamps and 
sand dunes of the Atlantic coastal 
section to the 6000 foot peaks of 
the Blue Ridge and the Great 
Smokies in the extreme western 
part of the state, some six hundred 
miles distant. Much of this mileage 
was through virgin forest and 
around and across towering moun- 
tain ranges, and just about every 
type of engineering problem was 
encountered. As few reliable maps 
were available. of necessity per- 
sonal investigation of every route 
was required, with the result that 
Getty covered every important 
route on foot and determined the 
most desirable location for the 
new roads before making his rec- 
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ommendation to the Chief Engi- 
neer and the Commission. In addi- 
tion to making the surveys for 
these highways, he had the prob- 
lem of securing the right of way 
from the various owners, some 
of whom met Getty with shotgun 
in hand. These varied from the 
illiterate owners of tiny hillside 
farms to the heirs of the fabulous 
Vanderbilt estate of many thousand 
acres on which is situated the 
huge mansion built in the nineties 
by the late George W. Vanderbilt. 
Incidentally, it is said Mr. Vander- 
bilt spent most of his fortune on 
this enterprise. Also included in 
the territory traversed by some of 
the North Carolina highways is 
the Cherokee Indian Reservation. 
Getty soon won the friendship of 
the Indians, whose rights he 
zealously protected, eventually 
buying from them 1800 acres of 
land for the Parkway. 

Of great importance to the state 
of North Carolina is the monu- 
mental Blue Ridge Parkway, ex- 
tending from the Shenandoah 
Park in Virginia to the Great 
Smoky Mountain Park in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. President 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, appointed 
a committee composed if Messrs. 
Camerer, McDonald and United 
States Senator Radcliffe of Mary- 
land, who planned to build the 
Parkway through Tennessee on a 
route which more careful and ob- 
jective surveys indicated would be 
much less desirable and _ less 
scenic than one through North 
Carolina. The only man with power 
to reverse this committee’s rec- 
ommendation was the crusty, iras- 
cible Secretary Ickes himself. If 
he could be convinced that the 
more desirable route lay through 
North Carolina, then that change 
might be approved. Armed with 


huge maps, profiles and pictures 
showing the advantages of the 
North Carolina route—material 
representing many days of rugged 
hiking, surveys and collection of 
data by the Chief Locating Engi- 
neer and his staff, a delegation 
from North Carolina appeared be- 
fore Mr. Ickes and Getty, speaking 
for the delegation, pointed out so 
forcefully the superiority of the 
North Carolina route that even the 
Secretary was convinced and his 
approval of the Parkway as _ it 
stands today was secured. AIl- 
though he located and supervised 
the building of hundreds of miles 
of other highways throughout the 
state, the Parkway, which extends 
for 253 miles through North Caro- 
lina, was the longest, most scenic 
and most impressive, and consumed 
much of Getty’s time and atten- 
tion—so much so that he properly 
regards it as the crowning achieve- 
ment of his career. It therefore is 
not surprising that when he final- 
ly retired from the State Roads 
Commission, at the age of 72, seven 
years beyond the normal retire- 
ment age, the State government 
immediately secured his services 
to complete some features of the 
Parkway which it was felt he was 
so eminently fitted to handle. Hav- 
ing finished this work, Getty at 
the age of 74 retired from State 
service. 

During his forty years in North 
Carolina Getty became the advisor 
of governors and other officials 
concerned with highway construc- 
tion and served with distinction 
on various highway and related 
commissions. Some time previous 
to his retirement, the State of 


North Carolina honored him by 

naming one of the highest peaks 

in the Great Balsam range, with 
(Continued on Page 212) 
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R. Getty Browning 
(Continued from Page 211) 


an elevation of 6110 feet above sea 
level, Browning Peak. 


It seems quite fitting, although 
perhaps a little unusual, that the 
three Browning sons followed their 
father into the engineering field, 
all graduating from North Caro- 
lina State College with degrees in 
engineering. Getty, Jr., the eldest, 
a civil engineer, is employed by 
the Army Engineers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Charles, an electrical 
engineer, is the president of 
Aeronautical Electronics in Raleigh, 
and Robert is a consulting engineer 
in Raleigh, engaged in general 
civil engineering work. The only 
daughter, Harriet, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, is 
the wife of Dr. Charles Davant, 
well known physician of Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina. 

Getty inherited his love of hunt- 
ing and the great outdoors from 
his father and grandfather, and 
particularly, no doubt, from his 
famous great grandfather, Mes- 
hack Browning, the author of 
“Forty-Four Years of the Life of 
a Hunter.” He still has the original 
manuscript of this book, written 
by Meshack with quill pen in 1858- 
59, and a few years ago resumed 
the publication of this autobiog- 
raphy after adding to it a con- 
temporary map of what is now 
Garrett County, dated 1823, photo- 
graphs of Meshack and members of 
his family and of many of the 
places mentioned by the author, 
together with a short history of 
the Browning family and _ other 
items of interest. Although first 
published in 1859, this unique book 
still enjoys a ready sale. Getty 
never idle. being an active mem- 


woods, and he spends part of each 
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hunting season, and as much time 
as possible at other periods, in the 
forests. Even though officially re- 
tired he nevertheless, at 78, is 
never idel, being an active mem- 
ber of the engineering firm headed 
by his son Robert. 

O 


Robert Garrett Reports 
On Union Room Progress 


Deer Park—November 27, 1962 


Mrs. W. W. Grant 

Secretary 

Garrett County Historical Society 
Oakland, Maryland. 

Dear Mrs. Grants:— 


On October 13th, as a member 
of and representing the Garrett 
County Historical Society, I at- 
tended a meeting of the Union 
Reom Committee of the Maryland 
Historical Society, held in Balti- 
more. I believe it indicative of 
considerable interest in this proj- 
ect that of a total of some 20 
members, about 16 of the Commit- 
tee, including the Chairman and 
Secretary, were present. 

This being the first general 
meeting of the full Committee, the 
session was devoted primarily to 
the business of organization and 
an explanation by the Chairman of 
the aims of the Committee. Now 
in the process of incorporation the 
Committee, when this has been ac- 
complished, will be in a position 
to solicit for display, items of gen- 
eral interest relating to the Civil 
War, with particular emphasis, of 
course, upon relics of Union vet- 
erans. Some articles already have 
been promised, and the Committee 
believes there will be no lack of 
such material. It should be noted, 
however, that there will be avail- 
able for display purposes only the 
one Union Room, hence consider- 








in selecting items of more than 
passing interest. The dimensions 
of the Union Room have been 
set tentatively at about 20 by 35 
feet. 

It was learned that the new 
building of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society which will contain the 
Union Room is still in the draw- 
ing board stage, and it will be a 
year or longer before it will be 
completed and snace assigned to 
the Committee. Meantime the 
Committee will endeavor to locate 
suitable items to be displayed 
when the building is ready for 
occupancy. 

The Chairman of the Union 
Room Committee is Mr. William 
T. Mahoney, of 309 Marsh Road, 
Hillcrest, Wilmington 8, Delaware. 
Mr. George T. Ness, Jr., of 11 East 
Lexington St.. Baltimore 2. is the 
Secretary. 

I trust that the above informa- 
tion will enable you to make what- 
ever mention you may care to 
make in the next issue of THE 
GLADES STAR in respect to the 
status of the Union Room. 

With best wishes I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Robert B. Garrett 
—_————— 


Caleb Winslow Reports 
On Historical Conference 


Mrs. William W. Grant, Sec. 
Garrett County Historical Society 
Oakland, Maryland 

Dear Mrs. Grant, 

As I had the honor of represent- 
ing Garrett County at the Sixth 
Annual Conference of Historical 
Societies of Maryland, held at the 
Historical Society of Talbot Coun- 
ty’s new home, The Stevens 
House, Easton, Maryland. On Sat- 
urday October the 20th. I wish to 





able discretion will have to be used|take this opportunity to give you 
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briefly my impressions of this 
pleasant and profitable gathering. 
At the morning session Mr. Gil- 
bert A. Crandall, Chief Tourist Di- 
vision, Department of Economic 
Development, spoke of the present 
day tendency of the family to 
spend all or at least a part of 
the summer vacation visiting his- 
toric sites. In this way children 
learn history in a very live and 
interesting manner. No longer is 
the study of history a task. It be- 
ecomes an exciting and rewarding 
experience. He stressed the impor- 
tance of our Historical Societies 
obligation to inform ourselves of 
the points of interest in our im- 
mediate neighborhoods and_ to 
make it easy and pleasant for the 
teurist to visit these places. 


This pleasant introduction was 
followed by an illustrated lecture 
by T. Latimer Ford, retiring presi- 
dent of the Archeological Society 
of Maryland. Mr. Ford showed pic- 
tures of artifacts recovered from 
caves in Baltimore County, some 
of them dating back as far as 200 
B. C. He also showed pictures of 
burial mounds of pre-Columbian 
Indians near Seneca Creek at its 
confluence with the Potomac 
River. Excavations at those 
mounds uncovered remains. of 
Indians dating to a remote period 
together with artifacts, which 
were for some obscure reason 
broken and buried with the dead 
at the time of interment. He made 
the surprising statement that sci- 
entists from abroad came to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton to study these skeletons in 
order to form a picture of what 
prehistoric man looked like, our 
facilities being the best in the 
world for their purpose. 

Mr. Ford’s 
was followed by a 


informative lecture 
delightful 


luncheon at the Tidewater Inn, 
at the conclusion of which Dr. 
Frederic Shriver Klein showed 
pictures of the old Shriver home- 
stead at Union Mills, Carroll 
County. This house has been lived 
in continuously by the Shrivers for 
about 175 years. Now owned by 
Dr. Klein and his brother. It is oc- 
cupied by Dr. Klein and his fami- 
lv during the summer months, dur- 
ing which time it is open to the 
public for a small fee as a private 
museum. Since there has been no 
attempt on the part of Dr. Klein 
to alter the character of the house 
by carrying out extensive proj- 
ects, his museum has an atmos- 
phere of authenticity which is a 
welcome change from places such 
as Williamsburg. Dr. Klein’s com- 
ments on his problems and his 
fine pictures aroused a desire in 
his hearers to visit Union Mills 
to investigate his museum 
further. 

In the concluding session at the 
Stevens House delegates from the 
County Societies were called on for 
reports. Your representative 
aroused much interest and not a 
little envy by stating that our 
membership exceeds 700 members. 
There are now societies in all of 
Maryland Counties, the most re- 
cent being that in Charles County. 

The occasion was so very inter- 
esting and the atmosphere _ so 
cordial that I regret that more of 
cur Garrett County members were 
not present. 

Caleb Winslow 
eri) 2 OA ao ee ere 
There are eight reasons why a 


woman buys something: Because 
her husband says she can’t have it; 
it will make her look thin; it comes 
from Paris; the neighbors can’t 
afford it; nobody has one; every- 
body has one; it’s different; and 
because. 
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Unsung Landmark 


By Stanley Phillips Smith 


To the west the Youghiogheny 
River Valley, to the east Bank- 
bone Mountain, on the north Mc- 
Henry, on the south Truesdell 
Heights. Its name — most inept of 
anachronisma — is, of course, Deep 
Creek Lake. This impounded res- 
ervoir (ex-creek!), nestled in the 
hills and glades of Garrett Coun- 
ty — the largest lake in the east- 
ern United States (more than 
seven square miles in area) at its 
elevation (2462 feet above sea 
level) — is so scenically located 
on the top of the Alleghenies as 
to popularize the region as “Little 
Switzerland”. The principal land- 
marks are no less notable. In the 
Youghiogheny River Valley on the 
west is Swallow Falls State Park, 
with one of the finest stands of 
virgin hemlocks to be found any- 
where, also picturesque Muddy 
Creek Falls — Maryland’s highest, 
and site of the historical trout 
fishing rendezous of Ford, Edison, 
Firestone and Burroughs. Back- 
bone Mountain to the east is one 
of the main mountain links in the 
Appalacchian water divide, sepa- 
rating the Atlantic Coast watershed 
from that of the mississippi Val- 
ley. On the north the Village of 
McHenry derives its name from 
James McHenry (1753-1816), doc- 
tor, soldier. statesman of Revolu- 
tionary fame and most notable so- 
journer of our early history, who 
in 1810 acquired the 807 acre tract 
known as “Locust Tree Bottom” 
on which the present McHenry 
village is located. To his pen is 
attibuted one of the earliest and 
most enduring testimonials to the 


rare climate and general charm of 
our mountain top: 


“I like this country, its salubri- 
ous air, its mild summers, its in- 
teresting views made up of hills, 
woods, glades, streams and moun- 
tains; above all it delights me as 
affording at my time of life a 
salutary retirement from the busy 
world and its cares. I do not feel 
therefore disposed to wander 
farther, or to quit it in a hurry. In- 
deed did it quadrate with the in- 
terest of the whole of my family 
to fix here I should never move 
from the spot I am now on.” 


The landmark the south, 
Truesdell Heights, which rises 
above the water source of original 
Deep Creek, owes its name to the 
late George Truesdell of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and, its background 
being the least familiar, is thought 
worth relating as the subject of 
this article. 

During the years 1894 to 1905 
Colonel Truesdell acquired seven- 
teen tracts of land, aggregating 
about 1500 acres, to form his es- 
tate known as Altamont Farm. His 
interest in the area grew out of 
frequent vacations spent at the 
Deer Park Hotel. On the hilltop, 
since known as Truesdell Heights, 
which was the high ground of his 
property and which commanded a 
beautiful view of Backbone Moun- 


to 


tain to the east and Deep Creek 


Valley to the north, he built a 
rustic, but very substantial, sum- 
mer home which remains today in 
an excellent state of preservation. 
One of the unique features of this 
home was its water supply which 
he piped several miles from a 
spring below Eagle Rock to a large 
reservoir in a castle like ‘structure 
on the hilltop close to his house. 
Although Altamont Farm was to 
serve in large measure as a retire- 


ment activity for Col. Truesdell. 
then in his sixties, he had high 
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hopes of making it commercially 
sustaining through raising sheep 
and exploiting the spring water re- 
sources. Under the direction of 
an experienced shepherd, Hugh 
Calderwood, a native of Scotland, 
he imported from Europe a strain 
of Rambouillet sheep, one of the 
choicest wool bearing types known 
and _ distinctive for their wide 
curving horns, from which he suc- 
ceeded in developing a herd of 
rare quality which enjoyed an in- 
ternational reputation. The spring 
water proved even more success- 
ful as a commercial venture. 
Known as “Altamont Springs 
Water’, it was widely marketed in 
the Washington-Baltimore area. 
The bottling works stood near the 
B. & O. tracks east of Deer Park 
to which the water was piped and 
the business was operated under 
the firm name of Altamont Springs 
Water Company with such promi- 
nent Washington merchants as 
Messrs. Woodward and Lothrop, 
founders of Washington’s depart- 
ment store, associated with the en- 
terprise as officers. 

From old time residents of Deer 
Park and Oakland one hears noth- 
ing but praise and respect for the 
Truesdells and Colonel Truesdell 
is remembered particularly as a 
man of most distinguished bearing 
and personality. His local reputa- 
tion, however, is capped by the 
fact that he is credited with be- 
ing the first local resident to have 
an automobile—a Stanley Steamer, 
—an event of no little moment on 
evr mountain top as this century 
ef mechanical miracles began to 
unfold. 


Most notable occupant of Trues- 
dell Heights, other than the Tues- 
dells, was undoubtedly the Mc- 
Lean family of Washington, D. C.. 
(Ned McLean, Washington Post 








ppublisher and one of President 


Harding’s notorious card cronies, 
and wife, Evelyn Walsh, famed 
owner of the Hope Diamond) who 
had the house during the summers 
of 1918 and 1919, particularly as a 
vacation spot for their two young 
children. Since Colonel Truesdell’s 
death in 1921 the Altamont Farm 
has lost its identity and has become 
divided up among various owners, 
with the residence and_ hilltop, 
still known as Truesdell Heights, 
having been owned by Clarence 
T. Varley of Pittsburgh since 1934. 


Altamont Farm for Colonel 
Truesdell was the crowning 
achievement and he rates an 


honored place in the annals of 
Garrett County among the many 
notables who have been attracted 
in their later years to our moun- 
tain top. Born in New York City 
April 23, 1842 he was educated as 
a civil engineer at the University 
of Michigan (1856-1859), matriculat- 
ing at the remarkable age of 14 
years. At the outbreak of the 
Civil! War he enlisted as a private 
in the 12th New York Infantry, 
was promoted Lieutenant and 
Captain © in 91862 °s2swas see badly. 
wounded at the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill, Virginia, and being taken 
prisoner was confined in Libbey 
Prison. On the mustering out of 
his regiment in 1863 he was ap- 
pointed a Major and Paymaster 
in the regular army and served 
until 1869, when on retirement he 
was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel 
for meritorious service. Meanwhile 
in 1864 he had married Frances M. 
Prindle, daughter of a clergyman. 
In 1872, following two years of 
engineering practice in New 
Jersey, the Truesdells settled in 
Washington, D. C., where Colonel 


Truesdell soon became _ outstand- 
ing in construction and real estate 
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development. Two large city areas 
owed their development to him, 
—in his early career, “Eckington” 
located midway between the Capi- 
tol and Soldiers Home, which he 
acquired in 1887 as a country estate 
and made into a suburban area, 


and. in later life, “Washington 
Heights”, located between Co- 
lumbia Road and Rock Creek, 


which in pre-world War I years 
became Washington’s top. subur- 
ban area, and included the hand- 
some Truesdell mansion known as 
“Manacasset” located at 19th 
Street and Columbia Road. 
Thanks to Colonel Truesdell 
Washington was one of the first 
American cities to have a success- 
fully operated electric street car 
line. Early in 1888 he organized, 
as president, The Eckington and 
Soldiers Home Railway Company 
which, on October 17, 1888, be- 
gan operating the city’s first elec- 
tric trolley car service, following 
only a few months after America’s 








too numerous to mention but no 
account of his life would be com- 
plete without special reference to 
his lay services in the Episcopal 
Church. He _ belonged to _ the 
Church of the Epiphany where he 
long held the office of senior war- 
den and he was one of the princi- 
pal leaders in the planning and 
building of the Washington Cathe- 
dral. The photograph here shown 
of him is taken from “The Foun- 
dation Stone Book” published by 
the Washington Cathedral Chap- 
ter upon the occasion of the 
corner stone laying in 1907 at which 
time he was one of the ten Chap- 
ter Lay Members, Admiral Dewey 
and other notable Washingtonians 
making up the group. 


Colonel Truesdell died at age 
79 on May 12, 1921. He then re- 
sided in “The Altamont”, one of 
Washington’s finest apartment 
houses of that period, built by 
him in the Washington Heights 
area at Columbia Road and Wyo- 


first by Frank Sprague in Rich-) ming Avenue and named after his 


mond, Virginia. Later he became 
president of the Washington Trac- 
tion and Electric Company, which 
converted the horse drawn lines, 
and remained for years a leader 
in expanding Washington’s street 
railway system. 

In 1894 Colonel Truesdell was 
appointed by President Cleveland 
to Washington’s top governing 
body. He served and is remem- 
bered as one of the District’s most 
capable commissioners from March 
10, 1894 to May 8, 1897. The Trues- 
dell Elementary School (corner of 
Ingraham and 9th Street, N. W.) 
henors his service. 

During his long and distinguished 
career in Washington’s commercial 
and civic enterprises Colonel 
Truesdell’s activities embraced 
business and social organizations 








peloved Garrett County farm. He 
and his wife (who died in 1937 at 
93 years of age) are buried in Ar- 
lington Cemetery. His tombstone 
bears this epitaph (something 
rarely seen in a military ceme- 
tery): 


“IT shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness.” (The 
author is grateful to the follow- 
ing county residents for sharing 
with him their recollections of 
friendship and association with the 
Truesdell family: Mrs. Thekla 
Fundenberg Weeks, Mrs. June 
Grimes, Paul Calderwood, 
Clark Middleton.) 

—— iO 

Coexistence—What the farmer 
does with the turkey until Thanks- 
giving. 


and 
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Garrett County 
Civil Defense 


BY 
D. P. SMOUSE 
DIRECTOR GARRETT COUNTY 
CIVIL DEFENSE 
Oakland, Maryland 

At no time in the history of 
our country has our religious lib- 
erty been so threatened. Appro- 
priate it is, therefore, in the signifi- 
cance of our well being, for us to 
consider the horrible situation fac- 
ing us. 

As arrogant as we outwardly 
seem, our souls are filled with 
anticipation. Dark clouds of war, 
in the form of a beautiful mush- 
room, presents an aspect of terror 
that is unprecedented. We realize 
that even as we go about our 
daily tasks, that our enemy’s nu- 
clear-tipped rockets, sitting on 
their launching pads are aimed 
at us, ready to be triggered by 
a dictator’s command or even by 
a miscalculation. 


Being laymen in the scientific 
field, many of us are confused. In 
my position, very frequently, I am 
asked such questions: What is 
the use? What insurance have we 
that we will survive, even though 
our shelters will protect us from 
the deadly rays of the radioactive 
fallout? What chance have we for 
survival in a devastated world, 
such as we are told will exist? 
Such questions are _ justifiable; 
but, how can they be answered? 

Our nation is very young in 
comparison to those of Europe and 
Asia; but, crisis is not new to us. 
In the course of our existence 
there have been many dark days, 
months and even years, mostly 
brought about by wars, and rumors 
of war and our losses have been 








tremendous, both financially and 
in human life; but by the grace 
of God we have survived and are 
in our estimation, today, the 
wealthiest and most powerful na- 
tion in the world. Yet we are 
humble. Never have our govern- 
ment dignitaries been so humili- 
tated by an enemy. Metaphorically 
speaking, they have been slapped 
on one cheek and have turned the 
other. They have been asked to 
go one mile and have gone two. 
Actually, in at least one instance, 
have been spit upon. We have 
been threatened with annihilation, 
(“we will plow you under’). Yet 
we say we will not loose the first 
bomb; unless, the enemy attempt 
forcibly to over-run Europe. 


Although we will not loose the 
first bomb, we dare not falter or 
retreat from our ideals; but, go 
forward in our preparations for 
the time, if and when the first 
bomb is dropped. 


If we turn to our Bibles and read 
we find that God called Moses from 
his exile in Midian back into 
slavery in Egypt to prepare his 
people for their deliverance. 
Exodus Chapters 3 through 14 
gives us some idea as to this 
preparation; although, the detail 
is vague, we will see that Moses’ 
task was not any easy one. 
Pharaoh’s word was no better than 
the Communistic dictators of to- 
day. As Moses and his followers 
were faced by the Red _ Sea, 
Pharoah’s army approaching in 
their rear, we are faced by the 
Iron Curtain in West Berlin and 
our air corridors are being in- 
fested with harassing Communist 
planes. 


We say that history repeats it- 
self; then, may we make another 
comparison: Let us read Exodus 
Chapter 14 the 11th, and 12th 
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verses— “And they said unto 
Moses, because there were no 
graves in Egypt hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness? 
Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 
us, to carry us forth out of Egypt?” 
“Is not this the word what we did 
tell thee in Egypt, saying, let us 
alone that we may serve the 
Egyptians?” “For it had been bet- 
ter for us to serve the Egyptians, 
than we should die in the wilder- 
ness.” 


In these verses, we find there 
were among Moses’ followers, those 
that criticised him for the way in 
which he was handling the situa- 
ation; also, some that lacked the 
courage to go forward and would 
have preferredd servitude rather 
than fight for an idea that was 
their heritage and others that 
neither offered advice or criticism 
—they were just followilng the 
crowd. 

Are we of the Free World not 
confronted with the same _ situa- 
tion? We hear almost every day 
someone criticising our govern- 
ment officials for the way they 
are handling this and that situa- 
tion. We ask, are those doing the 
criticising familiar with all the 
phases of the operation they are 
criticising? In most cases I would 
say NO. I believe that most criti- 
cisms come from lack of under- 
standing; hence, we should be 
positive that we are right before 
we voice our criticisms lest we 
break the Commandment: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” 

We have the Neutrals, those that 
lack the courage even to express 
an opinion, just stand around and 
wait to see what is going to hap- 
pen and then follow the crowd, 
whether it be to freedom or slav- 
ery. Also we have those that open- 


ly declare themselves, and thou- 
sands that are Communists at heart 
that do not have the intestional 
fortitude to so declare. 


To me this latter group is the 
one to be most feared. They are 
the Judases in our midst. They 
have and would accept the thirty 
pieces of silver. 

NOW— if our enemy, the Com- 
munists, are as powerful as they 
claim they are, and up until recent- 
ly, we have said that we would 
not loose the first bomb; then, why 
have they not? 


One word will answer this ques- 
tion—FEAR, fear of the _ con- 
sequences if they do. It is plainly 
seen that they are, “Whistling in 
the dark.” From their own experi- 
ences they have learned the value 
of fear as a weapon. Are they not 
using evcry means at their com- 
mand to instil fear in our friendly 
nations and our own? It must be 
music in their ears when they hear 
one of us say: “I’d rather be Red 
than dead’. 

Our leaders are calling for 
moblization and our young men 
are being inducted into the differ- 
ent departments of the armed 
forces for a period of training, 
training that will fit them to join 
in the defense of our country at 
2 moment’s notice. But. this is not 
enough. We, the civilians, have a 
responsibility. The military forces 
cannot protect us from the after- 
math of a nuclear explosion. Even 
our own bombs will help fill the 
atmosphere with radioactive fall- 
out. 

Our government, through the 
media of newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and an extensive Civil De- 
fense program, is warning us to 
prepare ourselves for the day the 
missile might be loosed. I pray 
you to heed this warning—build a 
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The Biehthr Ante 


Historical Tour 


The Eighth Annual Tour of the 
Garrett County Historical Society 
took place on Saturday. September 
15, 1962, under the direction of 
Felix G. Robingon. Those who 
were in attendance were the fol- 
lowing: Caleb Winslow and Elea- 
nor Ballard of Baltimore; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Winslow of Pitts- 
burgh; Mr. and Mrs. Ritchey of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. AI- 
ton Fortney of Luke, Md. Mrs. 





shelter for yoursclf and family, a 
shelter with comfortable space, 
stock it with sufficient food and 
water to sustain you for a period 
of at least fourteeen days. Always 
be on the alert for the alarm. 
Then, if you are fortunate enough 
to survive the heat and blast, your 
chance of a future life, in a great- 
ly changed world, is possible. 
Jesus in his, “Sermon on the 
Mount”, tells us to go even further. 
as told in Matthew 5:44, “But I 
say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” In this day 
and age this is a hard and bitter 
doctrine; but, let us not lose sight 
of this commandment. So, let us 
trust in God, pray our prayers that 
our enemies’ hearts will be soft- 
ened and that the Iron Curtain 
wil! come down, and may I quote 
from Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address— “That this nation 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, and 


for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 








imerly of McCoole. 


Dessie Bothwell and Mrs. Larue 
of Beryl, W. Va. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Guy of Bloomington, Mr. 
Francis Ruge of Grantsville, Md. 
Miss Hesser, Mrs. Arthur Naylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Naylor, Mrs. 
Margaret _ Liller, Mr. Dennis 
Rasche, Mr. Gordon Mealy, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Grant, Mr. Tru- 
man Bittinger of Oakland; and 
Mrs. Thomas Staup of Deer Park. 
The Caravan left the Ruth En- 
low Library in Oakland, Md., at 
9 A. M. and went directly to 
Bloomington. The group gathered 
in front of the Elementary School, 
where Mr. Robinson outlined some 
of the high points of the town’s 
history—such as the visit of the 
Winslow Surveying Party in 1736 
(long before there was a _ town) 
the passage of the Inter-State Road 
across the mouth of the Savage 
River westward across Backbone 
Mountain, Brant’s Gun _ Factory 
1812, the commencing of the 17 
mile grade of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1851—the found- 
ing of the Llangallan, Empire and 
Hampshire Coal Mining Com- 
panies, the commencement of the 
Military Lot Survey by Francis 
Deakins (1787). Mr. Dennis Rasche 
gave an account of the skirmish 
between MeNeill’s Rangers (Con- 
federate) with Union soldiers in 
eontest for the possession of the 
stone railroad bridge. McNeill’s 
Rangers attempted unsuccessfully 
to destroy it. This same bridge is 
still used by the railroad. 


Charlotte Barnard, a teacher in 
the Bloomington School gave ad- 
ditional sidelights and spoke of 
“Borderside” the residence of the 
late William A. Brydon, one of the 
more imposing residences in the 
county. It is now occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kohne and family, for- 


On the way 
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out of town the caravan circled 
around Frog Hollow Tavern now 
eccupied by Mr. and Mrs. P. C. 
Tichenell. This is considered the 
oidest building in the county. 

A stop was made at the breast 
of the Savage River Dam and 
Harry Bittinger. the Supt. gave a 
brief history of its formation and 
presented each member of the 
party with a picture of the dam 
and printed information. 

The Caravan proceeded up the 





| 
organized a regiment of three 


thousand, In 1872 he was appointed 
Ambassador te Peru by President 
Grant. Upon his return he brought 
'25 alpaca sheep—and placed them 
in a four hundred acre enclosure 
on his estate. He had hoped the 
sheep could become acclimatized to 
the Allegheny Mountains—and be- 
come commercially profitable. 
Walking along the railroad tracks 
a few years later he was struck by 
a train and killed. There were 








Savage River Road and parked!ten of the sheep left at the time. 
near the place where an aban-| The Centennial World’s Fair of 
aoned road led up to the mansion! Philadelphia (1876) bought the 
(no longer standing) of Governor|sheep for a thousand dollars for 
Francis Thomas, Governor of|display. They died shortly after 
Maryland from 1841-44. He owned | reaching the Exhibition grounds. 
fifty thousand acres of forest in | Mr. George Winslow, of Pitts- 
the Savage River basin—and spent | burgh, Pa.. and Deep Creek Lake 





many years living there as a re- 
cluse—remote even from native 
inhabitants—his mansion set up- 
on an eminence looking toward the 
railroad as it climbed the Seven- 
teen Mile Grade. He came out of 
retirement at time of Civil War, 


@ 





Participants in the 
1962 Historical So- 
ciety tour. 


8) 


‘commented on the geological his- 
tory of the region. 

The next stop was at the de- 
serted village ef Bond (on!ty a 
few foundation stones remain.) 
This was a sawmill community 





established by five Bond brothers 
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and John F. Dubois of Dubois, Pa.,| Memoirs Of Fannie Berkley 


in 1900. Ninian U. Bond, the young- 
est brother. was put in charge. He 
is still living, now in his nineties, 
at St. Petersburg, Florida. Be- 
sides the mill, a building that 
housed the offices, the general 
store and the postoffice, the com- 
munity church and the school 
house there were forty family 
houses. A standard gauge railroad 
connected with the main line of 
the B & O at Bond Junction and 
passenger train service was had 
every day. The Bonds sold the 
uncut timber, the mill and com- 
munity in 1910 to Anthony Wayne 
Cook. Later it was sold to Dimling 
and Bloom. Operations ceased in 
1922—-and Bond, like many other 
lumber and mining communities, 
became a ghost town. Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Naylor, Mrs. Margaret 
Liller and Mr. Truman Bittinger 
spoke of their recollections of 
Bond. 


The historical party took a re- 
cess in one of the picnic pavillions 
in New Germany Recreational 
Park where picnic lunches were 
served and group pictures were 
made. 


The New Germany community 
had far flung boundaries of wide- 
ly separated houses. It was first 
known as “The Old Dutch Settle- 
ment” according to Ross C. Durst 
who has contributed several ar- 
ticles to “The Glades Star” per- 
taining to the Savage River Val- 
ley. Mention was made of the 
early mills and the following list 
of names of the original settlers: 
Swauger, Durst, Miller, Baum, 
Broadwater, Brown, Stark, War- 
nick, Otto, McAndrews. The Post 
Office was established in 1885 and 
discontinued in 1927. 


Ten miles further up the Cara- 
van paused in the parking lot of 


Ward Hinebaugh 


(Continued from December Issue) 
BESSIE WARD HINEBAUGH 


My father’s family, the Hine- 
baughs came to Oakland in the 
year of 1855, from a large farm in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 
where the town of Confluence 
now stands. I remember my Aunt 
Elmire Hinebaugh, (Aunt Ell, as 
we always called her) saying, their 
farm took in nearly the whole 
town of what is now Confluence. 
This land my grandfather Hine- 
baugh. whose first name was 
Jonathan, (he was an only child) 
inherited from his father John 
Hinebaugh. His father George 
came from Germany, (I do not 
know what year) and settled there. 
(I do not remember what Great 
Grandmother Hinebaugh’s name 
was before she was married. I 
have an old photograph taken of 
both. And such dear old people 
as they are with such happy peace- 
ful faces.) 

Jonathan Hinebaugh married 
Huldah Tissue. She was of French 
descent, and the daughter of ‘Se- 
bastian and Truth Tissue. Sa- 
bastian was the son of Captain 
W. M. Tissue of the Revoutionary 
War, and is credited as having 
the name of that community at 
the junction of the Youghiogheny. 

Jonathan and MHuldah had a 
large family of eight children. 


St. Ann’s Catholic Church where 
Mr. Robinson spoke briefly of its 
history. Mrs. W. W- Grant gave a 
closing talk regarding the pro- 
gram of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society. A short visit was 
made to Avilton about one mile 
distant from the church—and 
there the tour was terminated. 
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Five sons and three daughters. 
My father was Atfred, next to the 
youngest. It was on this farm that 
he was born, in the year 1842. 
Aunt Ella said they lived too far 
from any schools to attend, so 
had a tutor to live with them dur- 
ing the winter months. My father 
was passionately fond of music, 
especially the violin, and _ voice. 
(that is, ladies’ voices.) 

Aunt Ella who was four years 
older than he. said he was always 
trying to make a violin out of 
evcrything when he was a little 
boy. He would get two pieces of 
wood, and pretend to be playing, 
using one across his shoulder for 
the violin, and the other as a 
bow. At last when he was a little 
older, he actually did make him- 
self a violin. 


I do not know just how well it 
worked, but he could play tunes on 
it. 

His father seeing how very fond 
he was of the violin. bought him 
a real one. There was no teacher 
for miles and miles around and 
the rest of the family not being 
musical, I supposed it never oc- 
curred to his father to send him 
to some large town where he 
could find a teacher, although he 
was well able to have done so. 
The children must have been all 
well grown up when they moved to 
Oakland, Maryland. My father 
must have been around 13 years. 


My grandfather Hinebaugh 
opened a store in Oakland. It was 
a general merchandise store, and 
was close to the house, which 
stood on Oak Street, between 
where the old Boyle house used 
to be, and Mr. Tom Little’s store. 
(Now the new A & P store.) It 
was a large old fashioned house, 
and I have a dim recollection of 





it was where they used to live. 
Again, from Mother’s historical 
scrapbook, see an article where 
Mr. D. R. Brant’s residence, then 
the largest in town, and a gen- 
eral storeroom added on to the 
west side of his residence, was 
bought by Mr. Hinebaugh. That 
must have been my Grandfather 
for I know their house and store 
was on Oak Street as it said, “Be- 
tween Third St. and the deep cut”, 
as he called it. This article was 
written by one, T. J. Brant, en- 
titled—“Boyhood Memories of 
Oakland, Md.. Fifty Years Ago.” 


When the Civil War broke out, 
my father enlisted as a member of 
Co. K. fifth West Virginia Infan- 
try, and served throughout the 
war, as did his brothers, Capt. 
John Hinebaugh who lived later in 
Terra Alta, W. Va., and Sebastian 
“Boss” Hinebaugh of Deer Park, 
Maryland. My Grandfather Hine- 
baugh whose sympathies were with 
the Southern people, went farther 
South, and must have been killed 
for they never heard from him 
anymore. after a few letters. They 
never found out what became of 
him. Grandmother Hinebaugh and 
Aunt Ella went back to their farm 
to live. My father continued to 
live in Oakland, where he had 
work of some kind, I cannot re- 
member just what, and boarded. 


Ward Family 

I do not know exactly when the 
Ward family moved to Oakland, 
Maryland, but judging from other 
dates it must have been 1868. My 
Grandfather Ward’s work took him 
there in the first place, and liking 
the fine climate, and the beauty 
of the little mountain town, he de- 
cided to move the family to Oak- 
land. Mother said the house they 
were to have moved in, was not 


it, and of my aunt Ella telling us|finished or being repaired, I forget. 
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which. Anyway, they moved into 
a little house which stood on Oak 
Street, across from the Methodist 
Church, until the other house was 
ready for them. It was while liv- 
ing in this little house that my 
father first saw my dear mother. 
It was early one evening about 
twilight time. She was at the piano 
playing and singing, and he was 
passing by, and stopped to listen. 
The lamp was lighted, and he 
could look right in, and could see 
her plainly, as well as hear her, 
and he fell “head over heels” in 
love with her. As I mentioned be- 
fore, he loved singing, especially 
high sweet voices like my mother’s 
and he said, right there and then, 
“That’s the girl for me, that is the 
girl I want for my wife, if I can 
win her.” But he did not meet her 
right away. He met my Aunt Rosa 
first, and became friends with her, 
and naturally he called on _ her, 
and met my mother. By this time 
the house they had been waiting 
for was ready and they moved in. 
I do not know what the street is 
called now, but the house stood 
across the street from St. Peter’s 
Roman Catholic Church, on a lot 
back of the present jail and sher- 
iff’'s residence, I think mother said. 
It had an upper porch. One morn- 
ing Grandpa was fixing something 
"way up on the house, and as 
usual mother was close by, when 
one of the old darkies around Oak- 
land at that time came along and 
said, “You’s up on high dis mornin’ 
Mistah Ward.” 

There was no Episcopal Church 
at that time in Oakland, so my 
mother said she taught a class in 
the Methodist Sunday School, and 
Mr. Arthur Townshend was in her 
class. He was so mischevious she 
just couldn’t make him behave, so 
had to speak to his father about 








him, and after that, Mr. Town- 
shend behaved very nicely. 

Such good times as the young 
people had in dear old Oakland 
those days! What parties and 
dances they had. Mother said that 
usually a crowd of young people 
would pile into a big hay wagon, 
and go to dances, or a sled in win- 
ter time. They would drive to 
someone’s home they knew in the 
country, taking their fiddlers with 
them I suppose. It made no dif- 
ference if the people knew they 
were coming or not. At one par- 
ticular place, she remembered the 
people had gone to bed, (and I 
think it was some of the Brown- 
ings) but they were hailed with 
delight, and the family “got up” 
and up came the carpets and rugs, 
and dancing began. Mother said 
Grandpa would never let Aunt 
Rosa go to these dances, unless 
she knew that either or both Miss 
Margaret Crystal and Miss Lou 
Thayer were going. They were 
older, and she felt they, as well 
as the others would be well chap- 
eroned. Mrs. Jennie Thayer John- 
son was always in the crowd too, 
but I can’t seem to remember any 
other names she mentioned. She 
said my father danced well, and 
wore small, neat boots. He paid 
twelve dollars for them, and that 
was considered quite a high price 
for boots in those days. Mother 
was one of the “belles” of the ball 
I’ve been told, and she did say 
she never missed a dance. 

(To be Continued) 
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Outline Of Garrett County History 


By Edith Brock 


During its twenty-two years of 
publication this quarterly bulletin 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society has contained many articles 
relating to the history of the coun- 
ty area. Many facets of the two 
centuries old story have been set 
forth and our contributors con- 
tinue their researches, dredging up 
piecemeal portions of the as yet 
incomplete narrative. 


In the main the articles published 
have lacked continuity; often they 
were unrelated to others. They 
were without chronological se- 
quence. The editors of The Glades 
Star consider it timely to present 
this skeletonized outline to its 
readers. Those desiring more de- 
tailed information on some par- 
ticular event or development are 
referred to the footnotes, which in- 
dicate the issue of The Glades Star 
in which each subject has been 
treated at some length. A limited 
supply of the back numbers listed 
is available at the Ruth Enlow li- 
brary in Oakland, priced at 25 
cents. If ordered by mail from the 
Secretary the price is 30 cents, 
postpaid. Also at various times ar- 
ticles pertaining to county towns 
and rural communities have ap- 
peared. Most of these are obtain- 


able. Accident, Altamont, Bloom- 











ington, Crellin, Deer Park, Friends- 
ville, Grantsville, New Germany 
and Oakland have been featured 
in these articles. 


The history of Garrett County 
is a record of peaceful settlement 
and development. No bloody bat- 
tles were fought here; yet most of 
the great events and forces in 
American history played a part in 
the growth of the county. When 
people of European stock first 
came to the area they met with 
but few of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. During the milder seasons 
of the year the wooded hills, glade 
country, and streams_ provided 
good hunting and fishing. But the 
Indian preferred to winter where 
the climate was less rigorous. Few 
sites of permanent villages have 
been found. In many parts of the 
country the story of settlement by 
white man is rife with bloody epi- 
sodes of violent armed clashes 
with the natives. But in the annals 
of this area no accounts of fight- 
ing appear. One instance of the 
massacre of several members of a 
family named Malott is chronicled. 

Until 1750 hunters, traders, and 
surveyors were probably the only 
white men to enter the area. The 
opening of a road through the for- 
ested wilderness came about as 


one result of the struggle between 
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the French and the English for the 
Ohio Valley. Between 1751 and 
1753 the Ohio Company of Virginia, 
with the aid of a friendly Dela- 
ware Indian named Nemacolin, lo- 
cated an old Indian trail and 
opened it as a pack-horse route 
between their store at Will’s Creek 
(now Cumberland) and the Monon- 
gahela. This trail, called Nema- 
colin’s Path, passed through the 
Northern part of the Garrett Coun- 
ty area. Over Nemacolin’s Path 
young Col. George Washington in 
1754 led his Virginia army against 
the French in the campaign which 
resulted in his surrender at Fort 
Necessity. (A). 


In 1755 General Braddock’s Army 
built a road which followed Nema- 
colin’s Path from Fort Cumberland 
to the Great Meadows near Union- 
town, Pa. Along this road his army 
marched to the battle which ended 








in crushing defeat near the present 
city of Pittsburgh. Braddock’s road 
remained, though in poor condition, 
and was used as a wagon road for 
a number of years. (B). 


Only a few settlers came into 
the area before the Revolution. 
John Friend, Sr. and his brothers 
established the first permanent set- 
tlement, now the town of Friends- 
ville, on land along the Youghio- 
gheny River which they bought 
from the Indians in 1764. The west- 
ern lands were not actually opened 
for settlement until 1774. In this 
year Lord Baltimore, after reserv- 
ing large tracts or “manors” for 
himself, threw open his lands 
“Westward of Fort Cumberland.” 
Patents were later issued for the 
tracts of land surveyed at that 
time. Lord Baltimore’s property 
was confiscated by the Maryland 
General Assembly in 1780 and, after 
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the Revolution most of the un- 
patented lands in the Garrett Coun- 
ty area were assigned to soldiers 
as bounty lands for war service. 
These bounty lands were usually 
sold to land speculators; only two 
of the soldiers settled on their 
lands. But the westward movement 
which followed the Revolution 
brought a number of veterans and 
other settlers into the area. 

Due to the difficulty of travel in 
the mountains these settlers lived 
for some years in pioneer fashion, 
making, raising, or hunting almost 
everything they needed for food, 
Shelter, or medicine. They dwelt 
in cabins built of logs, other build- 
ing materials being unobtainable 
because of the difficulty of trans- 
portation over crude mountain 
trails. These log cabins followed 
patterns set by the Swedes who 
settled near the Delaware River. 
The remains of a few early cabins 
are still to be seen here and there 
in remote parts of the area. About 
1795 or 1797 the first sawmills 
came into operation and the log 
cabin went into disuse. When the 
railroad was built other building 
materials became available. There 
was some local manufacture of 
brick, but on a small scale. (C). 

The famed frontiersman and 
hunter, Meshach Browning, de- 
scribes this life, the wild country 
and the abundance of game in his 
book, “Forty-Four Years of the 
Life of a Hunter.” Garrett County 
has been a favorite hunting-ground 
from Indian times to the present 
day, and Meshach Browning had 
many opportunities to demonstrate 
his skill as a hunter. 


Some well-to-do Iandowners such 
as Dr. James McHenry, Secretary 
of War in Washington’s Cabinet, 
had large households and slaves. 
Where the present town of Acci- 
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dent now stands, several families 
maintained plantations and raised 
crops of tobacco with slave labor. 

The Old State Road (the Win- 
chester - Morgantown - Clarksburg 
Road) built in 1789 through Gar- 
rett County was used by settlers 
going to the new lands opened up 
by the Louisiana Purchase. (D). 

The first great highway linking 
the eastern and western sections 
of the United States was the Cum- 
berland Road, which passed through 
the northern section of the county 
near the old Braddock Road. This 
highway, built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment between 1811 and 1818, 
soon became known as the Nation- 
al Road and today is part of U. S. 
40. As the stream of westward mi- 

ration increased after the war of 
1812 the road carried a great num- 
ber of stage coaches, Conestoga 
wagons, and herds of livestock. 
Inns of every description were 
built at frequent intervals along 
the highway. One of the most fa- 
mous was Jesse Tomlinson’s Stone 
House Inn, which with its huge 
chimneys and thick walls still 
stands beside the road. (E). 

The town of Grantsville, named 
for Daniel Grant of Baltimore, 
grew up along the highway, not 
far from the Stone Tavern. 

The Northwestern Turnpike, an- 
other famous’ east-west route, 
crossed the southern part of the 
county area. It is now part of U.S. 
aie TONY, 


The building of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad through the 
mountains in the 1850’s had an 
even greater effect on the growth 
of the county than the coming of 
the highways. After the construc- 
tion of the railroad through the 
southern part of the county new 
farm lands were cleared, timber 
and coal resources developed, and 
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towns built along the route. Oak- 
land was laid out in 1849 near the 
little settlement of McCarthy’s Mill. 
Bloomington was laid out in the 
same year as a coal mining center, 
and Swanton grew up as a shipping 
point for lumber. (G). 

During the Civil War the rail- 
road was attacked in several raids 
by Confederate cavalry. Bridges 
were burned at Oakland. The time- 
ly arrival of Union troops saved 
the stone masonry bridge at Bloom- 
ington from destruction by Mc- 
Neill’s Partisan Rangers. 

After having been a part of Al- 
legany County for 83 years, “a new 
county to be called Garrett Coun- 
ty” was formed in 1872. Oakland, 
which had become the commercial 
center of the southern area, was 
chosen as the county seat, receiv- 
ing 63 more votes than Grantsviille. 
The county was named for John W. 
Garrett of Baltimore who, as Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, had done much 
to further the development of the 
area. (H). 


One of the projects which es- 
pecially interested Mr. Garrett was 
the establishment of summer re- 
sorts in Garrett County. During his 
presidency the railroad built large 
summer hotels in Deer Park and 
Oakland. Deer Park became an es- 
pecially fashionable resort for the 
wealthy before 1900. President and 
Mrs. Cleveland spent a week of 
their honeymoon there in 1886. 
Other hotels soon sprang up to 
share the flourishing resort busi- 
ness. The town of Mountain Lake 
Park was organized in 1881 under 
a special charter as a summer re- 
ligious and cultural center. Aiter 
1900 the area’s popularity as a sum- 
mer resort declined due to the 
changes in vacationing habits 
brought about by the development 
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of the motor car and the building 
of improved roads. Most of the 
large hotels were closed. The com- 
ing of Deep Creek Lake and the 
state parks reversed this trend. As 
good roads have been extended 
through the area, Garrett County 
has once more become a popular 
summer resort section. (I). 

Changes have come about also 
in the pattern of industry. Kitz- 
miller on the North Branch of the 
Potomac, the site of a large grist 
mill in the early 1800’s, became a 
busy coal mining center when the 
railroad which is now part of the 
Western Maryland was extended 
through it. Friendsville, which once 
had a flourishing iron works more 
than a century ago, was later a 
shipping point for lumber. Shall- 
mar, Vindex, and Kempton grew 
up around mining operations which 
have since been almost entirely 
abandoned. Crellin, once a lumber 
town, became a mining community. 
Jennings, another lumber town, 
has a large fire brick plant in full 
operation. Coal and lumber have 
always been important industries 
in the county, but due to the com- 
petition of other fuels, coal produc- 
tion has greatly diminished in im- 
portance as a county industry. Ac- 
cident has remained through the 
years an agricultural center. The 
early plantations there were brok- 
en up into small farms as a large 
number of German immigrants 
came into the area in the 1840’s 
and 1850’s. Grantsville remains a 
trading center for the farming area 
but has recently acquired new in- 
dustries as well. (J). 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society was organized in 1941. Un- 
der the leadership of the late Cap- 
tain Charles E. Hoye the Society 
built up a collection of books and 
historic objects, now displayed in 














The Man With 


The Green Mustache 
By Dr. Wm. W. Grant 


When I see the numercus ad- 
vertisements on the Television for 
hair dyes and rinses, I wonder 
how many of the beautiful young 
ladies know the origins of the 
preparations which they put on 
their hair. Actuaily, many of the 
preparations have as one of their 
basic ingredients hair dye formulas 
that were devised by German and 
American chemists during the lat- 
ter part of the 1800’s. The original 
purpose of the dyes was to im- 
prove the color of men’s mustaches 
and beards, not to change the 
color of women’s hair. (During 
those days, a woman who dyed 
her hair was considered rather 
“brazen.” 


As you might expect, much of 
the touch up work on the mus- 
taches and beards was done in the 
barber shops. Among the numer- 
ous bottles of hair tonic, a person 
could also see a Selection of dif- 
ferent colored hair dyes to meet 
the customer’s needs. The barber 
would select the particular color 
which was required to touch up 
the mustache and very carefully 
apply it to the hairs that needed 
to be colored. 

Since the dyes that were used 
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were produced by different com- 
panies, the barber had to be very 
careful about the strength of a 
particular dye so that there would 
be no streaking of the color. 

At the time the “mustache in- 
cident” occurred. I was a young 
man working in Harneds Drug 
Store, and was the only one in the 
store at the time. A colored boy 
of about eighteen or twenty years 
came into the store. He worked 
as a shoe shine boy in the barber 
shop that was situated in the store 
7oom where Hub’s Harness Shop 
is now located. He asked me “What 
would remove mustache dye?” Dr. 
Ravenscroft came in about that 
time and I consulted him. He rec- 
ommended a solution of iedide of 
potash. I made up the solution and 
the boy left. 

In a few minutes we heard the 
worst commotion, and running to 
the door we looked out just in 
time to see an irate customer chas- 
ing the colored bey out the front 
door of the barber shop. He stood 
in the doorway coughing and shout- 
ing curses at the boy who stood 
cowering on the boardwalk about 
thirty feet away. Then the man 
still shouting hurried into the al- 
ley. Later the owner of the shop 
was able to piece together the 
events that had caused the out- 
burst. 


It seems that the colored boy 
was in the shop cleaning up when 
a summer visitor came in and 
seated himself in the barber chair. 
This man was extremely large 
and had a deep voice. He was also 
the type that when he wanted 
something done it had to be at- 
tended to at once. He was very 
desirous of having his mustache 
touched up. When he learned that 
the barber was not in and wouldn’t 
be for some time he ordered the 
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boy to “Touch up my mustache”. 
The boy explained that he knew 
nothing about touching up mus- 
taches. He only shined shoes and 
worked there. This did not impress 
the man and he demanded that 
the brown mustache be touched 
up. Surely the boy had seen it 
done often enough! Unfortunately 
the first try ended in a rather 
odd shade of brown. This the cus- 
tomer said would never do and 
for the boy to go over to the drug 
store and find out what would 
remove dye. 


When the boy returned with the 
potash solution he applied it to 
the mustache but being inexperi- 
enced and not knowing the strength 
cf the dye he was as dismayed as 
the man was angry, to see that the 
touched up mustache was now a 
lively shade of pink. 


“Get it off, get it off’ he shouted 
to the flustered boy. Remember- 
ing what he had been told to do 
when dye was spilled on the floor 
the boy grabbed a large cloth and 
duosed it with Household Ammonia. 
Then he clamped the cloth over 
the man’s face and proceeded to 
scrub the mustache with the 
ammonia cloth. For about ten sec- 
onds there was a struggle during 
which time the boy continued to 
serub the mustache of the protest- 
ing, struggling victim. Finally the 
strangling man broke free of the 
boy’s grasp and vaulted out of 
the barber chair. As soon as he 
could get his breath he proceeded 
to chase the boy out of the shop 
cursing him at the top of his voice. 
The man went back to pick up his 
hat and then disappeared, for the 
second time he had looked into 
the mirror and exploded again. 
You see the ammonia worked a 
peculiar chemical reaction on the 
hair dye and potash solution. His 
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The Church At Corunna 
By Felix G. Robinson 


If one travels here and there 
throughout the world ruins, like 
skeletons, of temples can be seen 
from Palenque in Central America 
to Gizeh in Egypt. But one does 
not have to go far from home 
here in the mountains to view a 
solitary chimney around which 
once stood a sturdy cabin—and it 
is surprising to see many aban- 
doned churches, falling to decay, 
here in the mountains. This is a 
mournful thing to look upon. 





But there was a church in Gar- 
rett County that did not suffer 
such a fate. When its congregation 
moved away it was dismantled, 
each part placed in a flat car and 
shipped on the Western Maryland 
Railroad to Baltimore. Here it was 
reassembled and has for many 
years served a flourishing parish 
in that city. 


“Emmanuel Church” had been 
erected during 1889 in Garrett 
County, Maryland, near the town 
of Bayard, West Virginia on a tract 
of land (223 acres) called ‘“Corun- 
na,’ patented by James W. Mc- 
Culloh, Comptroller of the United 
States Treasury. Garrett County 
in the 1880’s was still a summer 
colony of large private estates 
(also farms) scattered through a 
wilderness where logging camps 
were at work. One such camp was 
at the town of Bayard when Em- 
manuel Chapel was erected in Mr. 
McCulloh’s memory through the 
efforts of his daughter, Annie L. 
Brown, assisted by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Morrison. The exterior of this 
church was of poplar, with a frame- 


mustache now as he hurred into 
the alley was a beautiful shade of 
GREEN. 
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work of hemlock. The interior was 
of oak and ash. By Diocesan ar- 
rangements it was a private chapel 
and only open in the summer. Most 
of the services were held by the 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard. 


After those for whom it was built 
moved away. W. McCulloh Brown 
(son of Mrs. Annie Brown) offered 
the building to the Bishop in June 
of 1913. The Bishop gave it to Na- 
tivity Chapel (Cedarcroft, Balti- 
more, Md.) In September of 1913 
it was dismantled and shipped 240 
miles on Western Maryland flat 
cars to Baltimore and re-erected 
on the Nativity lot. The material 
was promptly unloaded. 

John Wolf of Oakland, Maryland, 
who originally constructed the 
building in 1889, dismantled it in 
1913, superintended its shipment, 
and was in charge of its re-erec- 
tion in Baltimore where he was as- 
sisted by James Delawder and 
Thomas Schooly, carpenters, both 
of Oakland. George Norbury Mac- 
kenzie III was the architect in 
Cedarcroft assisted in the early 
stages by Percy Ash. 

Mr. Howard Elliott, whose mem- 
ory goes back to those days, says 
that Mackenzie was the architect 
“insofar as anyone could modify 
Mr. Wolf’s ideas.” 

The building was placed in the 
middle of Nativity’s lot and much 
improved at its re-erection. The 
tower was changed to its present 
form and the entire building was 
given a coat of stucco. In the nave 
crossbeams were added to the raf- 
ters to brace for the added weight 
of a slate roof. Its windows were 
new and the aisle was made wider. 
The chancel was enlarged to the 
width of the nave, and the roof was 
raised in height, while a new room 
was added across the chancel from 
the existing one, thus making a 
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“T” shaped building. The total cost, | 
exclusive of land, was $12,000. 
On Christmas Day 1913 Holy 
Communion was celebrated at 8 A. 
M. in the parish room of the un- 
completed church, sixty persons be- 
ing present. The first service in the 
church itself was held on Febru- 
ary ist, 1914. (From the book en- 
titled “The Church of the Nativity, 
Cedarcroft (1911)” by George B. 
Scriven, the present pastor.) 


W. McCulloh Brown 

Ann, daughter of James McCul- 
loh, married William I. Brown. 
Their son, William McCulloh, was 
born in New York City, November 
13, 1854. McCulloh Brown spent 
some of his school vacations at the 
William Deakins place (Inn) at 
Fort Pendleton, now Gorman. Af- 
ter he graduated in engineering at 
Yale University in 1876 his health 
not being robust and already hav- 
ing acquired a taste for mountain 
country he suggested to his mother, 
who had inherited “Corunna,” that 
if she would give him the tract he 
would develop it. This was the 
time of the coal and lumber de- 
velopment in the North Branch val- 
ley of the Potomac. Mr. Brown: 
moved permanently to Garrett 
County in 1882. He cut timber, 
cleared a farm and raised purehred 
sheep and cattle. He was also em- 
ployed in surveying mines and 
lands in this region. Mr. J. M. Jar- 
boe of Oakland was employed to 
build the large frame house on the 
place, which was called “Corunna.” 
(It is now occupied by a family by 
the name of Dixon.) W. McCulloh 
Brown was one of the Commission- 
ers that erected the present Gar- 
rett County Courthouse. Mr. Jar- 
boe was the overseer while it was 
being constructed, donating his 
service. 

In 1905 McCulloh Brown was 








elected to represent Garrett Coun- 
ty in the State Senate. He was in- 
terested in the conservation of the 
county’s natural resources. In the — 
Senate he introduced the present 
forestry law which was passed dur- 
ing the 1906 Session of the General 
Assembly. Mr. Brown’s last impor- 
tant public service was one of the | 
three commissioners representing 
Maryland on the Maryland-West | 
Virginia Boundary Commission. He 
was exceedingly disappointed by | 
the Supreme Court decision of | 
1912 which favored West Virginia 
in the western boundary of the | 
State when it was re-surveyed in 
1910. He gave the Maryland His- 
torical Society his notes and docu- 
ments relating to this case. 

In 1918 Senator Brown sold “Co- 
runna” and made his home with 
his sister in Baltimore, where he 
died December 14, 1936. His sister, 
Miss Susan T. Brown, presented 
the Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety with one of his unpublished 
manuscripts. It was entitled “Old 
Days and Ways” and was published 
by the Garrett County Historical 
Society June, 1943, Vol. 1, No. 10. 


John Wolf 

Mrs. Theresa Martin, a daughter, 
still living, furnished the author 
of this article the following infor- 
mation concerning her father and 
his family. John Wolf was the eld- 
est child of Rochus A. Wolf and 
Cumigunda nee Hemmerlein. They 
were married June 5th, 1849 by 
Rev. Henry Dammenhaur C.H. O 
T.P. in St. James Catholic (Ger- 
man Redemptorist) Church in Bal- 
timore, Md. This is one of the 
largest and most beautiful Catho- 
lic Churches in Baltimore, and is 
still under the direction of priests 
of the Redemptorist Order. 

Rochus Wolf was 12 years old 
when he arrived from Germany. 
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JOHN WOLF 


On his way over he carved a cru- 
cifix out of a stump of wood. 


John Wolf was born in Baltimore 
in 1850. Theresa does not remem- 
ber when her father and his par- 
ents came to Oakland. John Wolf 
married Christina Smithman, born 
1852, in St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
Oakland, in 1871. The family first 
lived in a log house where is now 
the Weber Greenhouse. They had 
the following children: Rose, Jo- 
seph, Theresa, Bertha, Anna, Lena, 
Agnes, and Robert. 


Besides erecting Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church near Bayard on the 
“Corunna” estate of McCulloh 
Brown he built the original Garrett 
County Courthouse which later was 
remodelled and was used as Oak- 
land’s first high school, and Saint 


The Old Oaken Bucket 


Elwood S. Groves 

Today little thought is given to 
‘the extensive installations essential 
to the procurement and distribu- 
tion of a vital necessity—water. 
Conduits and pipes are  under- 
‘ground and unseen. Only the spig- 
'ois and quarteriy water bill re- 
minds the householder or business 
man of the elaborate and cxpensive 
mechanism required to biing him 
an essential without which he 
could not live. 

Time was when in rural com- 
munities individual family wells 
supplied this need, one for each 
dwelling or sometimes several 
families sharing the same well. 





Before the development of well- 
‘drilling machines the wells were 
of the open type, “dug” wells. 
Very few of them are to be seen 
‘ioday; it is accidental that any 
at all have survived the obliterat- 
ing effects of time and develop- 
ment. Nearly all have long since 
been filled in with earth and rocks. 
Such as remain should be _ pre- 
served as interesting historical 
relics to be shown to vacationers 
who flock to this area each season 
by the thousands, drawn hither by 
its unrivaled summer climate. 


One such well, perhaps the last 
of fifty or more once in daily use 
in the town of Oakland, is still to 
be seen in the yard of the Leigh- 
ton-Durst Funeral Home on Sec- 
ond Street, during many years the 
dwelling of the Loar family. It is 











Joseph’s Catholic Church in Mid- 
land, Maryland. Saint Joseph’s 
Church is one of the outstanding 
church buildings in Western Mary- 
land. It reflects the fine craftsman- 
ship of the Master Carpenter, 
John Wolf. 

John Wolf died January 23, 1924. 
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equipped with windlass, rope, and 
bucket, all housed in a_ box-like 
wooden structure with hinged lid. 
Hxcept when water was being 
drawn the lid was kept closed. 
When this well was dug is not re- 
corded, but the time was probably 
a century or more ago. 


Such wells were dug with hand 
tools, the diameter of the bore be- 
ing big enough to allow the work- 
man room to dig until the needed 
depth was reached. Then _ the 
sides were lined with flat rocks 
laid brick-wise. Small rocks or 
gravel were packed in between 
the earth walls and the rock lining. 
From ground level to bottom the 
depth of the Second Street well 
is about 16 feet w:th four feet of 
water. The diameter is two feet. 
Most dug wells were bigger, 3, 4, 
or 5 feet in diameter. According 
te reliable local tradition there 
were three such wells within a fifty 
yard radius of where this is being 
typed. These old wells were filled 
in many years ago. Signs of their 
former existence are now fewer 
chan are remaining vestiges of the 
pioneer log cabins. 





THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 





Occasionally newspaper readers 
are reminded of the ancient wells 
in a mournful and tragic way as in 
the case of a little boy of the Pitts- 
burgh area who during the winter 
of 1962 fell into one on his way 
te school across an open field. 
Workman had uncovered the long- 
disused well preparatory to a con- 
struction project. 

Beside the Alder Street entrance 
to the county court house there is 
seen a concrete slab four feet 
square and a foot thick. This slab 
caps an open well once widely- 
famed for the purity and excel- 
ience of its water. Instead of be- 
ing filled in the well was sealed 
and made accident-proof. It could 
still be a source of the best of 
water, although perhaps not in 
large volume. Another fine well 
was in rear of the Ward Hinebaugh 
restaurant, filled in many years 
ago. 

Efficient well drilling machines 
were developed about the middle 
of the last century but it was sev- 
eral decades before they came into 
wide use in this section. With 
their increased use the open dug 
well rapidly fell into disuse. Long 
before the drilling machine ap- 
peared serviceable pumps were 
available, the earliest having been 
in use in Europe in the 15th cen- 
tury. In this area pumps gyadual- 
ly replaced the windlass and 
bucket as a more efficient means 
of drawing up the water. Very 
often the pump was installed on 
a stout platform over an open 
well. 


Except for the windlass, rope, 
and bucket, the well on the Leigh- 
ton-Durst grounds is probably 
much like that from which the 
beauteous Rebekah drew up water 
to refresh the servant of Abraham, 
sent by the patriarch to seek out 
a virtuous and worthy helpmeet 














for his son, Isaac. Other similar 
wells were digged in the land of 
Gerar by Isaac and his servants. 

A tourist attraction visited by 
thousands each year is the anci- 
ent well near Scituate, Massachus- 
setts, that provided inspiration for 
the familiar poem, The Old Oaken 
Rucket, written by Samuel Wood- 
worth in 1817 and set to the music 
Gf an earlier song of Thomas 
Moore’s. Instead of a windlass the 
water was drawn by means of a 
sweep. The sweep was a balanced 
pole mounted on a two way swivel 
at the top of a stout post. Sus- 
pended from the long end of the 
pole by a chain or rope was the 
iron-bound bucket At the short 
end of the pole the drawer of 
water manipulated it in such wise 
as to lower and raise the bucket 
end swing it to one side of the 
well. Such a Sweep was once in 
operation at a spring on the 
Monte Vista property near Oak- 
land, installed probably for senti- 
inental reasons and a liking for the 
picturesque and antique by an 
owner of the place a half cen- 
tuly ago. 


The old time cpen well found 
its way into local small boy folk 
lore. Sixty years ago a legend was 
current, probably concocted by 
some juvenile jokester, to the ef- 
fect that the purity and excellence 
cf the water in the well on the 
court house grounds was in some 
mnysterious way due to a negro 
having fallen therein and drowned. 
This was alleged to have happened 
at some remote past time. 

A bit of folk lore probably im- 
ported from Europe or elsewhere 
was an idea that on Halloween 
when at midnight there was a full 
moon, a maid might go alone into 
the yard and walk backward to 
the well. She was promised the 
reward of the gift of being able 
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tc peer into her future. Looking 
dewn into the water she would 
see not her own reflection, but 
mirrored on the water would be 
the image of her future life mate. 
But it was at an hour when 
ghosts, witches, goblins, or other 
fearsome night prowlers might be 
expected to be abroad. To be ef- 
fective the ritual had to be per- 
formed alone. It is likely few dam- 
sels had the courage to complete 
its 

Many of the early settlers found 
an abundance of water in the 
innumerable fine springs flowing 
in many localities. Often they built 
their habitations near one. Some, 
settling on land otherwise suitable 
but with no spring, resorted to 
the dug well. 

Some of the springs became 
widely-known, such as the Boiling 
Spring, south of Deer Park and 
the Truesdell spring on Backbone 
Mountain. Another Boiling Spring 
near Oakland delivered a volume 
of water sufficient to supply the 
town during several years after 
the installation of the municipal 
water system in i909. 

During recent years legislators, 
National and State, have indicated 
growing concern about the nation’s 
future water supply. A United 
States Senate Committee on Water 
Resources reported that the nation 
must plan on a huge scale to s<ore 
water, generate new sources of 
supply, and save water from con- 
tamination by keeping pure and 
free what we have. The estimated 
cost of the new work needed was 
$12 billion, and for the anti-pollu- 
tion of water resources $42 billion. 
By 1980 one third of the nation 
will be short of water. By 2001 A. 
YD. one half will be feeling the 
pinch. 

In 1900 only 8% 
supply was being used; 


of the water 
in 1960 
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County Area 
Civil War Soldier 


Names of Garrett County area 
Civil War soldiers omitted from 
previous listings because of the 
aosence of information continue 
to reach the editor’s desk. A list 
of 500 compiled by Ross C. Durst 
appeared in the June 1861 issue 
of the Glades Star. 

Sergeant Samuel A. Dean, of 
Company K, 3rd Potomac Home 
brigade Regiment. has been fur- 
nished by his daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
jiam Glenn Post Jr., of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Samuel A. Dean was twice re- 
jected as being too young before 


the people of the United States 
were using 60%; by 1975 the ex- 
perts in this field say 88% will be 
used. 

Interesting and disturbing com- 
panion statistics are Census Bureau 
projections which say it is prob- 
able the nation’s population will 
go from the present 188 millions 
tc between 232 and 284 millions 
by 1980. At the end of the century 
we will have between 295 and 420 
millions. This Explosion of Popu- 
lation has during recent years been 
discussed in many newspaper and 
Magazine articles. Few doubt the 
soundness of the estimates of fu- 
ture rapid population growth, and 
arm in arm with them a future 
probable very serious water short- 
age. The statistics quoted are such 
as to incite serious thought. 


A manned moon rocket expedi- 
tion will cost $25 to $40 billion. 
There are those who believe that 
a large portion of the staggering 
sums being expended by the Fed- 
eral government for space flights 
would bring far greater benefits 
if applied to the making sure of 
tne future water supply. 











recruiting officers enrolled him. 
An older brother Hezekiah and 
their father Levi Dean were at 
the time already serving in the 
army, probably with some Penn- 
sylvania volunteer regiment. The 
family lived on a farm near 
Grantsvile and about war time 
Levi Dean traded his farm for a 
tavern at Addison, Pa. 

Samuel A. Deen was_ several 
times promoted and was serving as 
lieutenant when mustered out on 
May 29, 1865. However the war 
ended before his commission as 
lieutenant was confirmed and he is 
listed as sergeant in the official 
records. After the war he taught 
school in Grantsville, Oakland, 
and perhaps elsewhere in the coun- 
ty. 

The 3rd PHB Regiment fought at 
Monocacy, Snicker’s Gap, Hall- 
town, Charles Town, and Bolivar 
Heights, its losses during the war 
Leing 83 killed in battle or dying 
cf wounds and disease. 

Although the Battle of the Mono- 
cacy, fought on Maryland soil, was 
not one of the big ones its effect 
was important indeed to the Union 
cause. Confederate General Jubal 
A. Early with a force of 17,000 had 
crossed the upper Potomac and 
marched toward Washington. Near- 
ly all able-bodied Union soldiers 
were campaigning with the Army 
of the Potomac near Richmond. To 
defend the city Union authorities 
hastily collected nondescript units 
of invalid soldiers, old men and 
boys, and governmental clerks 
most of them entirely without mili- 
tary experience and many who 
never had pulled a trigger. Early’s 
men were the seascned and battle- 
toughened veterans of the Second 
Corps, C.S.A., formerly com- 
manded by the renowned ‘“Stone- 
wall” Jackson. It is generally be- 
lieved that with these “old pros” 
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) 
Early could have easily brushed 


aside the amateur defending force. 
Historians of the Civil War seem in 
agreement that the delaying ac- 
tions fought near Frederick on 
July 7th and 8th, 1864, and the 
bigger fight at Monocacy on July 
Cth, gave the Union high command 
time enough to hurriediy move 
two veteran Union Army corps 
from the Richmond area for the 
defense of Washington. 


General Lew Wallace _ (later 
famed as author of the fine novel 
Ben Hur) with a Union force of 
6000 and outnumbered nearly three 
to one undertook to block the ad- 
vance of the hard-fightin’, hard- 
cussin’ Early. Wailace was defeated, 
bue the three days of delay to Gen- 
eral Early gave Grant time enough 
to move to Washington the 6th 
Corps and parts of the 19th ex- 
perienced veterans to Washington. 
Karly pulled up at the outer de- 
fenses and skirmished during one 
afternoon. Learning that the two 
battle-wise corps of veterans were 
present and supporting the ama- 
teurs and all behind well-con- 
structed defenses. Early saw the 
had to abandon the attempt to 
capture Washington. He _ with- 
drew and recrossed the Potomac 
into Virginia laden with booty and 
driving herds of confiscated cattle 
and horses. 


A half century earlier British 
troops had briefly occupied the 
city, burning the Capital, the 
White House and other govern- 
ment buildings. General LEarly’s 
cohorts had exacted large sums of 
money at Hagerstown and Frede- 
rick demanding payment “or else.” 
If the demand was not met the 
towns would be put to the torch. 
Later the same month Early de- 
teched General McCausland with 











Annual Dinner Meeting 
Scheduled For June 27 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society will hold its annual dinner 
meeting on Thursday, June 27 at 
the Mountain Lake Hotel—the time 
eeoth joys Gene 


The featured speaker will be 
Mrs. J. M. P. Wright of Annapolis 
and Deep Creek Lake, her subiect 
“Historic Annapolis, Its Meaning 
and Value to Maryland.’ Mrs. 
Wright is a graduate of the Mary- 
land Institute of Fine Arts, wkere 
she majored in design. She also 
studied in the Orient, Panama, and 
wherever she happened to be. At 
present her particular interest is 
in garden design, although her 
original concentration was on 
mural design and execution. 


Among the exhibits of the So- 
ciety at the Ruth Enlow Library is 
a ceramic figurine that unfailingly 
arrests the attention and draws the 
admiration of the many who visit 
the library. The little statue, about 
eight inches in height, portrays the 
famed Garrett County frontiers- 
man and hunter, Meshach Brown- 


raid into Pennsyivania. At Cham- 
bersburg the townspeople either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t pay the ran- 
som of $100,000 demanded by the 
Confererates, whereupon McCaus- 
land’s men burned most of the 
veaceful end prosperous town. 
Thus might have fared the capi- 
tal City had it not been for that 
battle at the Monocacy and the 
smaller delaying actions, wherein 
che 3rd PHB Regiment, their com- 
rades, and their able and gallant 
eommander served their country 
well. The capture of Washington 
Ly the Confederates would have 
been a blockbuster blow to the 


a considerable cavalry force on ajUnion cause. 
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MRS. J. M. P. WRIGHT 


ing. The artist who executed it 
was Mrs. Wright, and it was do- 
nated by her to the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society. It portrays 
the noted hunter clad in fringed 
buckskein jacket and bareheaded, 
his long rifle at ready, his posture 
alert and watchful as though he 
had just sighted a bear or panther. 
A powder horn is suspended from 
a shoulder and a hunting knife is 
in his belt. 


Many thousands of people of 
this area during the past century 
and thousands of others elsewhere 
have read the’ book, “Forty-Four 
Years of the Life of a Hunter,” the 
autobiography of Meshach Brown- 
ing. The book, first: published in 
1859, was illustrated by drawings 
signed by Van Ingen Snyder. His 
frontispiece portrait of the famed 
hunter was Mrs. Wright’s model 
for the figurine, and the likeness 
She achieved is almost  photo- 
graphic. Included in the drawing 
were two hunting dogs, which were 














omitted in the figurine portrait, 
which latter is tinted in natural 
colors. 

An overflow attendance at the 
coming dinner is expected. All de- 
siring to attend are advised to 
make early reservations. Telephone 
or write Secretary, Garrett County 
Historical Society, care Ruth En- 
low Library, Oakland, Md. 


i 
Civil War Relics Sought 
The Union Room Committee in 

connection with the Maryland His- 

torical Society is directing a spe- 
cial appeal this week to Garrett 

County housewives for mementoes 

of Civil War ancestors or friends 

who fought for the Union. 

Such relics are being sought for 
preservation in a new Union Room 
to be established in the Society’s 
new home. A confederate Room 
exists in the Society’s present edi- 
fice, but it was not until a recent 
sift of $10,000.00 by Ernest How- 
erd of Elkton made possible a 
Union counterpart that the society 
had a place for preserving Union 
memorabilia. 

The committee believes that 
hundreds of attics, basements and 
storerooms in Garrett County must 
contain some relic—uniform, pic- 
ture, books, letter, flag, map docu- 
ment, diary, weapon or associated 
memorabilia—which the owner 
would like to see properly pre- 
served and revered. 

Anyone coming across such 
relics with which they would be 
willing to part—either permament- 
ly or temporarily—is asked to com- 
municate with the Committe’s reli- 
quarian, John C. Heidmann, 4605 
Marx Avenue, Baltimore, 6, Md. 

oO 

Past and to come seem best; 
things present worst.—Shakespeare 
King Henry IV. 
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Memoirs Of Fannie 
Berkley Ward Hinebaugh 


By Bessie Ward Hinebaugh 


(Continued from March Issue) 


About four or five summers ago 
in Oakland, I was talking to Mrs. 
Porter (Mabel Porter  Sollars’ 
mother) before she passed away. 
She was Miss Kepner before she 
was married, and she told me she 
remembered my Mother and Aunt 
Rosa very well, though she was 
much younger than they. She said 
so many people would say, “Rosa 
was the prettiest, but Fannie was 
the sweetest.” That pleased me 
most, for it has always been so. 


Her lovable ways and sweet dis- 
position endeared her and made 
her a favorite with everybody. I 
have always wished I could be like 
her, and have as many people love 
and admire me as she had. But 
then she had such a lovely person- 
ality and—perhaps I haven't. 


Shortly after moving to Oakland 


Mother said when she and Aunt 
Rosa were young girls they loved 
getting up early on fine spring and 
summer mornings and taking a 
walk before breakfast, and did so 
quite frequently both in Winches- 
ter and in Cumberland. One fine 
morning after coming to Oakland, 
they were out on one of their 
jaunts and encountered (I think 
Mother said, a Mr. Hoops, but I 
could be mistaken in the name. 
Anyway, whoever it was, he was 
very deaf, which they didn’t know 
until they came close enough to 
speak. Aunt Rosa_ said, “Good 
morning Sir’ and he said “Huh?” 
I said, “Good morning Sir.” “Huh?” 
coming closer and cupping his 
hand behind his ear. “I say, good 





closer and closer. By this time it 
began to sound so ridiculous, 
Mother was full of laughter, and 
Aunt Rosa was beginning to be 
rather frightened, and kept back- 
ing away, and repeating in the 
most idiotic way as loud as she 
could, “I say, I say, I said good 
morning Sir.” I forget whether 
Mother said they ever succeeded 
in making him hear or understand, 
anyway they had a good hearty 
laugh out of it at the time, for 
many days and even years after- 
wards. 


My Mother had many suitors 
those days, and was engaged to a 
Mr. Frank Legg for a while. But 
they quarreled, and the engage- 
ment was broken off. A short time 
after she promised to marry him, 
he asked her to kiss him of her 
own accord, and she wouldn't 
though she said she thought a 
good deal of him at the time, but 
to deliberately go and kiss him— 
she said she just couldn’t and she 
didn’t. So that is what they quar- 
reled about. He said if she would 
refuse so small a request as to kiss 
him, when they were engaged, she 
certainly didn’t care for him at all. 
My dear Mother was always shy 
and retiring in her habits, and rer- 
haps a little proud too, for she had 
a good deal of pride with all her 
sweetness. She was never demon- 
strative in her affection even for 
us children, only when we were 
babies, or when we were very 
small. It was we who would go to 
her, and do all the hugging and 
kissing. I asked her what she did 
when she was engaged to father, 
and she said he never asked her 
to kiss him. 

In 1871 my Mother and Father 
were married. The notice of their 


morning Sir” in a louder tone,| marriage taken from one of the 
backing away, as he kept coming! old Oakland papers at that time is 
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pasted in Mother’s historical scrap- 
book and reads as follows—‘“Hine- 
baugh and Ward at Oakland, Au- 
gust 9th by Rev. R. W. Wallace, 
Mr. Alfred Hinebaugh to Miss Fan- 
ny B. Ward, second daughter of 
Joel T. Ward, Esq., of Oakland, 
Maryland. No Cards. (News and 
Winchester Times please copy.)” 
This marriage took place at the 
old Davis house on the corner of 
Oak and Second Streets. 
Mother has told me about it so 
often. Ehe was still 19 years old, 
would not be twenty until the fol- 
lowing October 20th and my father 
was 27. Mrs. Davis was one of the 
witnesses of their marriage, for 
you see her family didn’t know 
anything about it. My Mother al- 
ways seemed to regret running off 
to be married somehow, as I sup- 
pose it didn’t seem quite as ro- 
mantic to her afterwards. She al- 
ways said her father and mother 
discouraged the match at this time. 
They would have eventually come 
around to it, and she could heve 
been married at home. 
(To Be Continued) 
O 


Answers In Fifth Grade 
Historical Quiz 

Many of the Forty-Niners left 
their bones bleaching on the plains 
behind them. 

The Mason and Dixon Line di- 
vides the country into Mason to 
the North and Dixie to the south. 

Arabia gave us the dismal sys- 
tem, which we still use in counting. 

The Romans prosecuted the early 
Christians because they  disap- 
proved of gladiola fights and 
would not burn insects before the 
statue of the emperor. 

In many states convicted mur- 
derers are put to death by eiocu- 
tion. 








Today, with some anxiety, we 
are searching the scriptures of the 
past to find out whether they con- 
tain any lesson that we can de- 
cipher.—Toynbee, in Civilization on 
Trial. 

O 

The faith that moves us is, quite 
simply, the belief that our heritage 
is best understood by a study of 
the things that the ordinary folk 
of America have done and thought 
and dreamed.— Bruce Catton, in 
American Heritage. 

O 

History is a voice forever sound- 
ing across the centuries the laws of 
right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds rise and 
fall, but the moral law is written 
on the tablets of eternity.—Froude. 

O 

A lively sense of history is more 
than a cultural attribute. It lends 
perspective to the present, and its 
cultivation can be a growing asset 
and pleasure through the years.— 
American Heritage. 

rs 

Not to know what happened be- 
fore we were born is to remain al- 
ways a child.—Cicero. 

O 

Without a sense of history no 
man can truly understand the prob- 
lems of our time—Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

O 

The way history is being made, 
every day is the anniversary of 
something awful—Barbershoppers’ 
program note. 
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Early Harvesting Methods 


By Ross C. Durst 

In Biblical times all harvesting ' 
was done by the sickle. This was | 
accomplished by grasping’ the 
grain with one hand and swinging 
the sickle with the other. The grain 
was then laid in a straight row 
called a swath. After this a wood- 
en rake was used to gather it in- 
to bundles. 

This method was used for thou- 





sands of years. Up to the time of 
my boyhood, only two minor im- 
provements had been made. Both 
the blade and the handle were 
made longer, and a special grip 
was attached to the handle so that 
both hands could be used for the 
swing. This implement was the 
seythe, which in my youth was 
used mostly for cutting hay. The 
(Continued on Page 245) 





Cutting oats with cradies near Deer Park Hotel in the Nineties. In 


background main building of hot 


el in center, West Annex at left, 


East Annex at right. Hotel station buildings in middle distance. In 


group left to right are Michael 
Griffin, Elias Reed, James Hineb 


Madigan, Oscar Friend, Patrick 
augh, John Haines, William Jan- 


key, Charles West and at extreme right Patrick J. Garrett, Su- 


perintendent of Hotel grounds. 
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MEMBERSHIP: All persons in. 
terested in the Garrett County 
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member to four issues of this quar- 
terly bulletin, The Glades Star. 

Members will please notify the 
secretary of changes of address. 





Annual Dinner Meeting 





The annual dinner meeting of 
the Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety was held at the Mountain 
Lake Hotel on Thursday, June 27. 
The dining room was filled to ca- 
pacity, there being well over 100 
members present. Every town, and 
practically every section of the 
County, was represented. 

After the invocation by Rev. 
Lawrence Sherwood, President 
Harry C. Edwards called for re- 
ports by the Secretary, Mrs. W. 
W. Grant, and the Treasurer, E. 
Herbert Shaffer. The reports in- 
dicate the Society is in satisfactory 
financial condition, and that prog- 
ress, Slow but apparently sure, is 
being made toward the goal which 
the Society hopes some day to at- 
tain—a home of its own in which 
its business can be transacted and 
wrere the numerous relics and 





W. Dwight Stover 
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articles of interest entrusted to 
its care can be displayed to ad- 
vantage. Perhaps some friend or 
member of the Society will donate 
such a memorial building. The 
present membership is close to 700. 

An interested guest was the 
Nestor of the Society, Mr. A. D. 
Naylor. This remarkable old gen- 
tleman now is undoubtedly the 
senior member of the Society since 
the death some time ago in Flori- 
da of Mr. John Albert Droege, a 
Life Member of the Society. Mr. 
Droege was born at Deer Park, 
February 28th, 1861, some months 
before Mr. Naylor’s birth on Sep-'| 
tember 27, 1861, at Hedgesville, 
Virginia (now West Virginia.) He 
began a railroad career of 54 years 
as Agent-Operator at Deer Park 
in 1878, served thereafter on many 
other railroads, and attained the 
position of Vice President and 
General Manager of the New 
Haven Railroad. He died shortly 
after reaching his goal of 100 
years. Mr. Naylor will be 102 years 
old on September 27, 1963. 

The Nominating Committee, 
headed by Paul B. Naylor, pre- 
sented the following list of nom- 
inees for the coming year, all of 
whom were elected unanimously, 
there being no other nominations 
from the floor:— 


President... ... W. Dwight Stover 
Vice Pres...Mrs. Edward P. Kahl 
Secretary....Mrs. W. W. Grant 
Asst. Sec’y Edith Brock 
Treasurer....E. Herbert Shaffer 
CGLALO lees Robert B. Garrett 
Men. Editor..E. Herbert Shaffer 


Contributing Editors 
Felix G. Robinson, Viola Broad- 
water, B. O. Aiken, Mrs. Ralph 
Beachley. 
Board of Directors 
Paul B. Naylor, Lowell Loomis, 





Dennis T. Rasche, J. J. Walker, 


Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, William D. 
Casteel, Mrs. Vernie Smouse, 
George K. Littman, Harry C. Ed- 
wards. 


Felix G. Robinson spoke briefly 
concerning the old hotels and 
made special mention of Mrs. June 
Dunnington Grimes and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Davis, who operate the Moun- 
tain Lake Hotel. This summer ho- 
tel, the last survivor of those which 
served visitors to this region for 
many years, has been in continu- 
ous operation since 1882, and is 
said to be the oldest of its type 
still in existence. It previously was 
operated by Mr. W. C. Dunning- 
ton, the father of Mrs. Grimes. 

The featured speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mrs. J. M. P. Wright, of An- 
napolis and Deep Creek Lake, was 
introduced by Caleb Winslow. Mrs. 
Wright spoke at some length on 
the subject “Historic Annapolis, 
Its Meaning and Value to Mary- 
land,’ adding to the interest of 
her talk by a series of colored 
slides showing many of the his- 
toric buildings in the quaint old 
capital city. Mrs. Wright called at- 
tention to the inroads made in 
years past by the Naval Academy 
upon the city’s beautiful residen- 
tial section. She stressed a fact 
perhaps not too generally known, 
namely, that the Academy now 
has plans to enlarge its area by 
the condemnation of another sec- 
tion of old Annapolis which would 
result in the loss of a number of 
buildings of unique historical and 
sentimental value. Ironically, the 
purposes for which this land is de- 
sired are said to be of relatively 
little importance. 


Following Mrs. Wright’s address 
the Society adopted unanimously 
a motion opposing the further ex- 
pansion of the Naval Academy 
grounds which would involve in- 
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fringement upon the historic area. 
The resolution, copies of which 
are being sent to Senator J. Glenn 
Beall, Congressman Charles Mc- 
Comas Mathias, the Superinten- 
dent of the Naval Academy and 
Mrs. Wright, is as follows:— 


“At the annual meeting of the 
Garrett County Historical Society, 
held on June 27, 1963, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed without 
a dissenting voice:— 


“WHEREAS our Society is dedi- 
cated to the preservation of his- 
torical landmarks of Garrett Coun- 
ty and the State of Maryland; and 

“WHEREAS we learn with sor- 
row that the United States Navy 
contemplates the demolition of 
several rows of ancient and _ his- 


~~ 


| toric houses in the City of An- 


napolis. 


“Be it, therefore, Resolved that 
the Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety go on record as being whole- 
heartedly opposed to the oblitera- 
tion of this important relic of our 
glorious Maryland tradition.” 


Now would seem to be an ap- 
propriate time for the individual 
members of the Society to follow 
up this action by letters of protest 
to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


On behalf of the Society, Presi- 
dent Edwards’ presented Mrs. 
Wright with a certificate of Hon- 
orary Life Membership in the So- 


ciety. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


From. July. 1, 1962:;to7 July #1; "1963 


@Wash-on*hand—checkin gs accountts, «oe ae oe eee $ 544.63 
Receipts 
Percentage of marriage fees from Garrett County ............ $ 519.90 
Memberships and GladesvStarig... 22 eee ee eee 542.25 
Total 150 Beco s vc giv 0 athe a ceo hwe sc ece oleae ne ene ire ee een $1,606.78 
Disbursements 
The Republican—printing Glades Star, notices and cards ....$ 408.75 
Postmaster—Glades Star postage) 3. yee scent ete eran 13.50 
William-James Hotel—dinner, guests and tips ................ 24.00 
Dinner ‘flowers= ..6/0 (8; Siac oe. tee ee ee 5.00 
Dinner -MuSicy = 2i5<'.feni os oe oe ee ae 10.00 
Typing gand. Strips vec). sec, vie esa wee ie tenet cae 4.00 
Transterred to> saving account) (3.700 ee ee 1,000.00 
Mr; Winslow, State meeting <2...) ain ee ees 9.00 
Editor—Glades Star as blo. 20525 10. ee ee 25.00 
Ssteyer-_typing addresses #5: 08. .245 ee ee 4.00 
Balance; on’ shand A434 ote eek 2 ee ee 107.53 
otal! ie pie eo ok eres oe nao Te $ 1,606.78 
Funds on deposit—Baltimore Federal-Savings ............ $ 1,442.67 
Funds on deposit—-First National Oakland—Savings...... 2,406.75 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National Oakland—Savings 2,450.69 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National—Checking ........... 107.53 
otal es SPs eas. WS iyi ee a, ae $ 6,407.58 


EK. HERBERT SHAFFER, Treasurer 
The above audited by W. Dwight Stover—6/25/62. 


W. DWIGHT STOVER 
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Early Harvesting Methods 


(Continued from Cover Page) 





second improvement was the ad-' 
dition of long parallel finger-like 
wooden rods against which the 
grain was cradled after being cut 
by the blade. This tool was called 
a cradle. On the return swing the 
grain was laid in swaths. 


The only drawback to this latest 
improvement was that all these 
fingers and supporting framework 
added greatly to the weight. Any- 
one who had swung one of these 
contraptions for 8 or 10 hours in 
the hot sun knew he really had 
done a day’s work. Yet many spir- 
ited contests occurred to see who 
could cut the most acres of grain 
in a day. For many years the story 
was bandied about that ‘King Bil- 
ly’ Broadwater had cradled three 
acres of wheat before breakfast. 
Whether it was true or not, it was 
typical of the times. Rather than '! 
in sporting events, men proved. 
their prowess in the grain fields. 
The winners were as proud of 
their achievements as are the win- 
ners of the World’s Series today. 

Wooden rakes of the same type | 
as those used by Boaz in the fields 
near Bethlehem were employed to 


rake the grain into bundles. The | 
bundles were bound into sheaves. 


by two handfuls of grain twisted 
together using a knot impossible 
piaced in shocks of 12. sheaves, 
of description. The sheaves were 
ten upright and two flattened on 
top to shed the rain. The shocks 
were allowed to stand in the field 
long enough for thorough drying. 
Otherwise they would mold and 
develop intense heat. 





After proper drying, the grain 
was hauled to the barn and spread 
evenly over the threshing floor. 
The grain was beaten from the 


straw by the use of flails. A flail 
consisted of a stout handle about 
four feet long, to the end of which 
was attached a shorter and heavier 
bar of hickory wood called a 
‘swingle.’ The attachment was made 
by the use of rawhide so that the 
Sswingle would swing freely in all 
directions. It was customary for 
two, three or even four men to 
thresh upon a sheaf at the same 
time by standing on opposite sides. 
Perfect timing and cadence was 
necessary, and the rat-tat-tat on 
the threshing floor made a merry 
sound. It is a sound that I have 
not heard for well over fifty years. 


The grain, being heavy, would 
settle to the threshing floor. The 
straw was removed with pitchforks 
and the process repeated. When 
several inches of grain had ac- 
cumulated it was scooped up and 
run through a hand-operated blow- 
er. This blew out the chaff and 
dust and a screen removed sticks 
and stones. It then was ready for 
the miil. 

The first basically new improve- 
ment was the invention of the 
‘threshing machine.’ This consisted 
of two cylinders to which were at- 
tached rows of spikes. They ro- 
tated rapidly in opposite direc- 
tions as the grain was passed be- 
tween them. The grain dropped 
into a box and the straw was car- 
ried up a short elevator. From 
there it had to be moved away by 
relays of men with pitchforks. Due 
to the heat and the thick, choking 
dust, this was the most disagree- 
able work imaginable. At the end 
of a day’s work the men had the 
appearance of coal miners. Their 
lungs were completely filled with 
dust. Yet in spite of all the misery, 
I never knew of anyone who suf- 
fered any permanent harm. 

The first machines were oper- 
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The Champion Cradling 
Feat Of The World 


The Editor feels that those of 
our readers who are interested in 
the article in this issue by a for: 
mer Garrett Countian, Professor 
Ross C. Durst, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohic, may be further interested in 
excerpts from an article which ap- 
peared, under the above heading, 
in the Mercersburg (Pa.) Journal 
for March 29, 1929, as follows:— 


On a beautiful July morning, just 











ated by horsepower. The poor, pa- 
tient animals went ’round and 
‘round all day and ended up at 
night just where they started in 
the morning. The first steam en- 
gines had to be moved about by 
teams of horses. The traction en- 
gines that came later moved under 
their own power, hauling the sep- 
arator behind. The early operators 
serviced large areas and it was 
necessary to store the grain in the 
barn until such time as the thresh- 
ers could appear. Horse drawn 
reapers, followed by the binders, 
took most of the back-breaking 
work out of harvesting. Small 
farmers could not afford the ex- 
pense of this equipment, and many 
Yankee deals were made involving 
besides cash, the exchange of la- 
bor and other commodities. Present 
day combines are familiar to just 
about everyone, and need no fur- 
ther mention here. 


Thus it will be seen that in one 
lifetime, more progress in grain 
harvesting methods has been made 
than in the previous thousand 
years. If this same rate of acceler- 
ation continues for another fifty 
years, it staggers the imagination 
to conceive just where it is lead- 
ing us. 
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as the sun appeared above the 
horizon, a modern Hercules stepped 
forth, in the person of Michael 
Cromer, to perform a feat of prow- 
ess and strength never equaled be- 
fore nor since. This 12th day of 
July, 1858, was destined to go down 
in the history of Mercersburg 
(Pa.) as an eventful one, for on 
that day Mr. Cromer accomplished 
the Herculean task of cutting 
twelve and one-half acres of wheat, 
from sun-up until within a few 
minutes of sun-down. This day’s 
work was accomplished with a 
grain cradle, an implement which 
is now almost entirely out of date. 
The field in which the work was 
done belonged to Adam Hoke. It 
lay east of Mercersburg, and in the 
rear of Mercersburg College. 
Friends being ambitious that fair 
play should be rendered “Mike,” 
whom they greatly admired, had 
the field surveyed by a regular sur- 
veyor for the benefit of all doubt- 
ers, and appointed judges who, at 
the expiration of the day’s work, 
together with Mr. Cromer, went to 
A. P. Rice’s magisterial office, 
where a full record was written 
out and affirmed by all concerned. 

This particu'ar day’s work was 
brought about by Mr. Cromer’s 
having on more than one occasion 
cut over ten acres of the sturdy 
grain in one day. Mr. Atkinson, our 
tewnsman, will testify to this, as 
cn one occasion he followed the 
-rad’e and bound every sheaf with 
» double band—a feat hardly less 
~emarkable than Mr. Cromer’s, as 
during the ten hours he bound 
neerly five sheaves each minute, 
this record being testified to at 
the time in the Mercersburg Jour- 


nal. Hearing of this feat, the pro- 
prieter of the Millard Scythe Com- 


pany, of Claysville, New York, 
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asked Mr. Cromer whether, if the 
firm should make and present him 
a suitable cradle, he would under- 
take with it to beat his former 
record. Mr. Cromer accepted the 
challenge, but asked the privilege 
of having the woodwork built to 
suit himself. To this the firm 
agreed, and in due time the cradle 
came, a marvel of strength and 
beauty. The blade was five inches 
in width, by sixty-five in length, 
and made of silver steel... 


By his physician’s advice Mr. 
Cromer worked bare-headed, cut- 
ting the grain regularly by moving 
around the field, thus losing no 
time. He was clad in linen shirt 
and trousers and ordinary slippers. 
He was in the prime of life, just 
thirty years old, six feet three in- 
ches in height, and weighed 230 
pounds. He took no solid food dur- 
ing the day, but every two hours 
drank beef broth. Sometime with- 
in the afternoon, a friend sug- 
gested that a piece of raw beef 
taken between the teeth would 
prove beneficial . . . This was held 
between the teeth and the juice 
absorbed. At the close of the day’s 
work only the fibers remained. 
Under the conditions agreed upon, 
the giant was to labor from sunrise 
to sunset. Once every two hours, 
when taking his broth, he stopped 
to whet his scythe. Without halt- 
ing, even at the noon hour, he 
forged ahead, cutting a swath 
e'even feet wide and five feet deep, 
making on an average twenty-two 
clips per minute. 


About two o’clock in the after- 
noon a heavy thunderstorm came 
up, the rain falling in perfect tor- 
rents; the lightning flashed, the 
blade gleamed as it was thrust in- 
to the heavy grain swirled by the 
angry storm; slippers were thrown 








A Tragic Freight Train 
Wreck 


By Robert B. Garrett 

It is just 81 years ago that a 
tragic, fatal freight train wreck took 
place on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at the very spot, about 
a mile west of Oakland, where a 
spectacular wreck of two freight 
trains occurred two or three years 
ago, involving the unbelievable 
total of about 66 cars, but fortu- 
nately, no injuries. When the writer 
was a small boy, his father related 
some of the details of the first 
wreck, but the extraordinary un- 
derlying cause of the _ collision 
came to his attention only a few 
years ago. 





The writer’s father, then a young 
man of 21, was sitting at the open 
window of his room at the Oakland 
Hotel, where he was employed as 
Superintendent of Grounds, the 
time being close to midnight of 
July 28, 1882. He heard an east- 
aside and still this Ajax pushed 
ahead, determined to redeem his 
pledge or die in his tracks. Despite 
all opposition, the cradler  per- 
sisted. Finally, as the reappearing 
sun sank behind the western hills, 
the judges called time. The field 
was subsequently surveyed and 
measured twelve and one-half acres. 
The product of this remarkable 
day’s cradling was 365 dozen 
sheaves of grain. The labor of four 
men was required for two days to 
bind his sheaves. When it is known 
that three or four acres of good 
wheat, yielding 100 dozen sheaves, 
is a good day’s labor, this record 
seems almost incredible, yet it is 
strictly true. The cradle now is 
owned by one of Mr. Cromer’s 
grandsons 
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bound freight train stop suddenly 
as it approached Oakland, and the 
Engineer at once sounded the 
whistle signal for the Flagman to 
go back and stop any train or en- 
gine that might approach from the 
rear. Meantime the other members 
of the crew would locate and re- 
pair the cause of the sudden stop 
—in all probability a bursted air 
hose. The result of a bursting air 
hose would be the immediate ap- 
plication of the automatic airbrakes 
on the entire train, and its conse- 
quent halting until a new air hose 
had been applied. 


However, shortly after the train 
had 


train was heard approaching on 
the same track, and after the en- 
gine had passed over No. 88 Bridge 
over the Youghiogheny River, not 
far from the rear of the stalled 
train, it was flagged down by the 
Flagman. The Engineer applied his 
airbrakes and, as the expression 
was, “blew for brakes,” calling 
upon his Brakemen to set addition- 
al hand brakes to stop the train. 
In those days the airbrakes were 
far from being as efficient as they 
are today, and hand braking was 
necessary in addition to the air- 
brakes controlled by the Engineer. 
There was not enough time to get 
the train stopped completely, how- 
ever, and it plowed into the ca- 
boose of the standing train, wreck- 
ing caboose and several cars. The 
engine itself (No. 439 according to 
the diary of the late Engineer J. 
M. Buckner), turned partly over 
as it left the rails, and slid down 
the bank. 


All the crew managed to escape 
injury with the exception of a cat- 
tle drover. At that time it was cus- 
tomary for a drover to accompany 
a Stock train, riding in the caboose 


stopped, another eastbound 








and attending. to the needs of the 
cattle at the various stops. This 
poor fellow heard the approaching 
train and jumped from the caboose, 
but was caught under the side rod 
of the engine, as it slid down the 
bank, and was badly crushed. 


The writer’s father, who was 
studying telegraphy at the time, 
in the evenings, under the tutelage 
of the two operators stationed at 
the Hotel telegraph office, hesi- 
tated only long enough to notify 
the Train Dispatcher at Piedmont 
that a wreck had occurred, and 
then ran to the scene. Members of 
the crew, aided by two tramps who 
had been riding the train, were try- 
ing desperately to free the drover, 
who was in such agony that he 
begged the men about him to hit 
him in the head with a pick and 
put him out of his misery. He fi- 
nally was extricated and, at the 
direction of Dr. J. Lee McComas, 
the Company Doctor, who mean- 
time had been summoned, was 
taken to the Oakland Hotel. Here 
he was attended by all the doctors 
available, but he died a day or two 
later of internal injuries. 


Not long before his death vet- 
‘ran Passenger Conductor Charles 


J. White (1868-1958), who was born 
in the White Church area, told the 
writer that the Flagman who went 
back to protect his train that July 
night so long ago was afraid of 
ghosts. For that reason he did not 
even go as far as No. 88 Bridge, 
whereas for proper protection he 
should have crossed and gone a 
considerable distance west of the 
bridge. For many years the bridge 
was of the truss design, with over- 
head framework which caused the 
ceath of many brakemen and 


others who happened to be stand- 


ing on top of boxcars where they 
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Garrett County Revisited | my beloved father lies buried, 





By Mrs. Nell Robey Glotfelty 

Recently, while visiting my 
mother, Mrs. Joseph T. Glotfelty, 
Sr., who is in her 92nd year, we 
decided to see some of the places 
that held stores of memories of 
my childhood. Accompanied by 
Mama and my youngest daughter, 
Joy, who is a student at Maryland 
University and a history “buff,” I 
set out. . 

The Oakland cemetery, where 
were struck and knocked under the 


wheeis as the train passed over 
the bridge. Suitable warning de- 
vices were provided on both sides 
of such bridges, of course, but oc- 
casionally an accident occurred. 

Some of the men who over the 
years met death at this bridge were 
“tramps,’ a type common many 
years ago along the railroads, but 
now practically if not completely 
extinct. Having no friends or rela- 
tives, such victims of the bridge 
sometimes were buried without 
benefit of religion along the right 
of way. The writer recalls seeing 
several graves at that point, many 
years ago, each marked with a rude 
cross doubtless put there by the 
burial party of section hands. 
These lonely graves since have 
been completely covered by bal- 
last and waste material dumped 
along the tracks by repeated main- 
tenance operations. For the super- 
stitious, it doubtless required but 
‘ttle imagination to people the 
spot with ghosts. The Flagman was 
of that type, and although fully 
aware of the danger to his train by 
reason of a “short flag,” he never- 
theless just could not force him- 
self to cross that bridge at mid- 
night. The disastrous, fatal wreck 
was the result. 











was our first stop. It is never sad- 
dening to visit that cemetery. 
There one who knew Oakland in 
the first and second decades of 
this century finds the last resting 
places of many of the people who 
then walked the Oakland streets:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Kreutzberg; the Of- 
futts, Dixons, Hamills, Hammonds, 
Helbigs, Sturgisses, Thayers, Low- 
ensteins, and on endlessly. 

From the cemetery we traveled 
Route 219 to Sand Flat and on to 
Scott Paugh’s. This, in my child- 
hood, was the home of “Uncle 
Ralph” and “Aunt Mary” Brown- 
ing and their sons, Lynn, Grover 
and Gorman, the latter a casualty 
of World War I. Anxious to travel 
the least trafficked roads we head- 
ed toward Paradise Point and end- 
ed up on it. Retracing our way, we 
eventually went. up over the hill 
road and came out past the old 
John Brenneman farm, to Thayer- 
ville. I wanted to cross Meadow 
Mountain direct from here, but 
my mother said that was not the 
way to go, so we went north on 
Route 219 to Cherry Creek Road 
and east over the mountain to 
the home of Nathan and Lucille 
Glotfelty, children of William and 
Sallie Casteel Glotfelty. 


Here we were in the ancestral 
lands of the Glotfeltys. At this 
particular home my father had, as 


a boy, visited his beloved aunt 
Mag, wife of Nimrod Glotfelty. 
They churned butter by dog-pow- 
er, the treadmill being operated 
by a dog. (I recently saw a similar 
outfit in the Smithsonian in Wash- 


imcton, we. Onithisefarms, too, lie 
buried the generations of past 
Glotfeltys—the Adrians, Nimrods, 


Mahlons, Thaddeus and their as- 
sorted kinsmen. This family plot 
lies on the hill near the Bittinger 
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road. The monuments are in good 
condition and Nathan keeps the 
plot well fenced and mowed. Joy 
and I climbed a wooden farm gate 
(how many years it had been since 
I had climbed one of those!) to 
enter the field where the plot is 
located. My mother told us that 
long ago there had been an older 
family graveyard across the road 
from the one we visited. She said 
that one day years ago, when she 
and my father were riding horse- 
back past the older site, the own- 
er who had just recently bought 
the land from the older families 
was piling the gravestones in a 
pile, preparatory to cultivating the 
land. I know not the final dispo- 
sition of that graveyard, and I sup- 
pose my mother is one of the few 
now living who even know that it 
was once there. 


Next we stopped at the home of 
Martha and Kermit Glotfelty. Here 
two descendants of the old Cas- 
teel-Glotfelty lines live in the 
finest tradition of Garrett County 
prosperity and hospitality. Next 
we stopped at the Thad Glotfelty 
homestead, now occupied by a son 
and his family. The last time I 
had visited this home was to at- 
tend the burial services for a Glot- 
felty son, killed in World War I. 
Leaving the Glotfelty lands we 
traveled the lovely Bittinger sugar 
grove area, stopping enroute to 
enjoy our picnic lunch. We were 
headed to Grantsville for a 93rd 
birthday visit with “Cousin Mar- 
tha” Casteel, at the Mennonite 
Goodwill Home at Grantsville. All 
along the way we were impressed 
by the beautiful countryside, the 
excellent roads, the well main- 
tained telephone and electric serv- 
ice lines. AS we neared Grants- 
ville the grades steepened, and sud- 
denly Jennings—the hub of the 
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early 1900 lumber industry—came 
into view. A few years ago “the 
widow Jennings,’ a lady now de- 
ceased, married a friend of my 
husband’s family, an elderly wid- 
ower of Waverly, New York. She 
had been the wife of “one of the 
Jennings boys.” She recalled hay- 
ing ridden a log train from the 
main line (probably from Salis- 
bury Jct. on the B&O—Ed.) up to 
Jennings, as a bride, in order to 
be with her husband at the Jen- 
nings lumber camp. 


The Mennonite Goodwill Home 
is a great credit to Garrett Coun- 
ty, and is truly a tribute to the 
Christian character and thrift of 
the Mennonite people. It is beau- 
tifully situated and from every 
side one has a breath-taking Al- 
pine-like view. The exterior and 
interior, alike, are spotlessly clean, 
with flowers growing everywhere. 
The homelike atmosphere, the 
staff, and all aspects of the sur- 
roundings reflect the goodness of 
the Mennonite People. This nursing 
home shall stand in my memory 
as THE MOST PERFECT it has 
been my pleasure to visit. Garrett 
County truly can be proud of it! 


Retracing our way to Bittinger, 
we next headed over the hills to- 
ward Accident. This was another 
road through lovely countryside. 
Stake and rider fences, rocks as 
large as houses, and other aspects 
of typically Garrett County scen- 
ery were ours. Accident always 
seems ‘a primitive American vil- 
lage on canvas,” regardless of the 
angle of one’s approach. From Ac- 
cident we followed Route 219 
along Bear Creek to Old _ Flat- 
woods. Here we climbed the Bum- 
blebee Ridge road. I wanted to 
find the birthplace of my father. 
I'd seen it only once, in 1917. In 
spite of the changed landscape and 
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the new roads and other marks 
of modern progress, I finally lo- 
cated a cement water trough that 
bore a faint resemblance to the 
scene where on my 1917 visit I 
had observed a trough made from 
a hollowed out log. Inquiry proved 
that this was the right place. The 
farm, owned by the Dixons in 1917, 
now is the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander. The former is the son 
of Clell Alexander, a boyhood 
friend of my father. 


The house where my father was 
born stands without basic change 
as it did when he was born there 
in 1866. It has been improved by 
bricktex siding and other modern 
touches. However, the big native 
stone in front of the porch is the 
same one that formerly was in 
front of the old steps, on which 
my father played as a little boy. 


From Flatwoods we drove past: 


Marsh Hill to Hoyes. Here we vis- 
ited the Catholic cemetery where 
Great, Great Grandfather Meshack 
Browning and his two Marys lie 
buried. The church, and the Mesh- 
ack Mattingly home across the 
road from the old church, both 
have been razed. Only the lovely 
old pines now mark the former 
entrance to the Mattingly yard. 
Nearby we visited Cora and Mil- 
ton DeWitt. Milton is the son of 
my only aunt, Mrs. Freeman De- 
Witt, now deceased. 


Our last stop for this memorable 
day was at the home of John and 
Minnie MHoltschneider Browning, 
just south of Thayerville. Here we 
spent a most delightful half hour 
with Minnie, who is one of the 
most brilliant and altogether won- 
derful girls of her generation of 
Garrett Countians. From 1917 to 
1921 Minnie walked four miles 
morning and night to attend Oak- 
land High School, and never was 





late or absent. Upon graduation 
she was recommended by the late 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Frank Rathbun, for a Towson 
scholarship, without examination. 
For twenty years following her 
graduation she taught in Baltimore 
City schools. Before leaving the 
profession she was practice-teach- 
er instructor at Towson State Nor- 
mal. It is a privilege to visit Min- 
nie and share, in conversation, her 
wonderful mind. 


The home of Minnie and John is 
the old John Lynn Browning home- 
stead. This was the home so often 
visited by my mother, as a child. 
John and his wife, Maria Thayer 
(migrant from Massachusetts) were 
the grandparents of my mother. 
Here, during the Civil War Maria, 
their young daughter, sneaked her 
favorite horse from a line requi- 
Ssitioned by the Army for cavalry 
use, took him to the hilltop turnip 
patch, and there stayed through 
the night, saving the horse from 
confiscation. Mother told us that 
“the main road went past Grand- 
pa’s house—that no traveler along 
the road was ever denied a meal, 
or a night’s lodging, as his need 
might be.” “Colie” and “Denmark,” 
Negro servants, took care of the 
needs of the family and the travel- 
ers. John L. and Maria are buried 
in the Oakland cemetery, as are 
their sons Stephen, Thomas, John 
F., Abel and, I think, Edward. 
Ralph is buried at Thayerville. 
Maria, (Mrs. John Riley) is buried 
at Elkins, W. Va. The only other 
child, Mary Martha (Porter) went 
west, and her descendants live in 
California. Maria’s husband was 
Garrett County’s Sheriff many 
years ago. 

One short day allowed consider- 
able revisiting of the Garrett 
County I had known as a child. 
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Notes From The Diary 
Of Lieutenant John Biue 


Co. D, 11th Regiment, 5th Brigade, 
Virginia Confederate Cavalry. 
Romney, Hampshire County, 

West Virginia 





“April, 1863—Our column 
put in motion and reached the 
Northwestern Grade, in the latter 
part of the night, at Mount Storm. 
The command halted for a few 
hours, fed our horses and slept an 
hour or two, then started again. 
Captain McDonald was. ordered 
back to Hartmansville, thence by 
way of Elk Garden to Altamont to 
join the regiment at Oakland. As 
we were descending the mountain 
near Altamont, a station on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, we 
heard a train approaching from the 


direction of New Creek (now Key- | 


ser, W. Va.—Ed.) Captain McDon- 
ald halted us in the woods a short 
distance below the station. The 
train stopped at the station and 
all hands went into the grog shop 
nearby, I suppose to take some- 
thing. We rode briskly forward 
and captured the train before it 
got away. There were eight or ten 
cars, all empty except two which 
were loaded with oats. 


It was now about the middle of ' 
the day. We fed our horses all ' 


they would eat, each man carried 
a two bushel sack and put into it 
as much oats as he could carry 
conveniently, and the Captain then 
asked if there was anyone in the 


company who knew enough about | 


an engine to back the train a short 
distance down the road and then 
open the valve and let the train 
run over the bank a little way 
above the station. At the same 
time he sent men to tear up the 
rails, so as to run the train off. 


Was | 
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Dr. John Dailey, a member of our 
company, said that he could back 
ithe train, but he got the wrong 
motion and the train moved for- 
ward instead of backward. The 
doctor jerked the valve open and 
jumped off. The rail had not yet 
been removed, and the train rushed 
on at a rate of speed I will venture 
to say never equaled before or 
since. We could see the train for 
a long distance as it rushed on- 
ward toward Oakland, through a 
comparatively level grade. The 
farther it got, the faster it seemed 
to run until at length it appeared 
to just sail through the air. 


The 12th Regiment had reached 
Oakland and had been ordered to 


await us at that place, but when 
they heard a train approaching at 
such a high rate of speed they 
hastily withdrew, supposing that 
the coming train had _ troops 
|;aboard being sent up from New 
Creek. When we reached Oakland 
about sundown, we found the train 
standing at the end of the bridge, 
which had been burned, the steam 
having been exhausted on an up 
grade. The engine on reaching the 
abutment dropped its front wheels 
over it and the train stopped. The 
12th Regiment had crossed the 
'Youghiogheny and followed the 
road leading to Kingwood. We 
pushed on, following the same 
road, and did not halt until late 
in the night, hoping to overtake 
the 12th.” 


(Editor’s note: The bridge referred 
to by Lieutenant Blue undoubted- 
ly was No. 88 Bridge, about a mile 
west of Oakland, at which point 
there is a slight upgrade, west- 
bound.) 





Te  - O 

History is an art, like all the 
other sciences.—Cicely Veronica 
| Wedgewood. 
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A Gift To The Society 


Donald Edward Welch of the 
University of Maryland has do- 
nated to the Society the original 
of his pamphlet, GARRETT COUN- 
TY’S EDUCATIONAL EXPER- 
IENCE, a brief history of the 
schools from post-pioneer days un- 
til the present time. 





This informative booklet begins 
with a description of one of the 
early, crude schools established by 
John Hoye during the early years 
of the 19th century—a log struc- 
ture with puncheon floor and clap- 
board roof, the furnishings of logs 
split and supported on wooden 
pegs. For the master there were a 
rough-hewn desk and stool. The 
blackboard was of planed slabs 
painted black. 

A century and a half ago in 
rural areas, elementary schooling 
had to be provided by progressive 
minded individuals as best they 
could, with themselves picking up 
the expense tabs. In 1826 the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized a _ sys- 
tem of education with support of 
the public schools. In a referen- 
dum the voters of Allegany Coun- 
ty (which of course then included 
Garrett County—Ed.) rejected the 
plan by a vote of four to one. 
Later, in 1837, the Assembly 
passed another Act to promote 
education, but its provisions were 
rejected by the County Commis- 
sioners. Again, in 1839, the As- 
sembly enacted legislation to es- 
tablish free, publicly supported 
schools in election districts voting 
to accept them. This legislation 
also went down the drain. In those 
days the electorate apparently en- 
tertained a hearty distrust of any 
encroachment by government upon 
rugged individualism. The idea of 
public schools paid for out of gov- 














Walter W. Price, 
Member Of The Society, 
Authors Book Of Verse 


A book of verse and unrhymed 
lyrical writing interpretative of 
the mountain life of West Vir- 
ginia and the Southern Appala- 
chian regions has been written by 
Walter W. Price of Mountain Lake 
Park. It is scheduled for issue 
about August 1, 1963, under the 
title SING, O MOUNTAINEER! 
The McLain Press of Parsons, W. 
Va., is the publisher. Mr. Price, 
the author, is a member of the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 





The book is bound in dark green 
color with gold embossing. On its 
cover appears a design of Cymric 
origin executed by the local artist, 
Harland C. Bittinger. This design 
is interpretative of the family crest 
of the author and bears the legend 
“Ap-Rhys,”’ which is to say “Son 
of Rhys,” the word Rhys relating 
to the family name of Price, the 
family being of Welsh descent. A 


ernment revenue was then con- 
sidered dangerous radicalism—a 
foreshadowing of developments to 
come resulting in the category of 
The Welfare State. 


Finally, in 1860, the Assembly 
enacted a school law that stuck. 
This, however, came about only 
after the County Commissioners 
had refused to levy a tax for the 
support of the schools until a de- 
cision by the Court of Appeals 
obliged them to do so. Since that 
time the public schools have de- 
veloped apace. Mr. Welch, to ac- 
cent the evolutionary process, il- 
lustrated his booklet, by way of 
contrast, with a picture of the old 
Compton Log School and one of 
the modern Southern High School. 
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Union Room Committee 
Notes 


As has been noted previously 
in these columns, the above men- 
tioned group has been formed to 
collect memorabilia of special con- 
cern to those interested in the 
Union Army of the Civil War 
period. The Maryland Historical So- 


frontispiece is a halftone repro- 
duction of a photograph, by the 
author, of the Spruce Knob Moun- 
tain area, illustrating the lines of 
poetry appearing beneath it. 
Commenting on the content of 
the book, Mrs. Doris C. Miller, of 
Huntington, W. Va., poetess and 
newswoman, says in the foreword: 


“His desire for self-expression 
brought Walter Price inevitably 
to poetry, the ultimate distillation 
of thought in its more percipient 
form. His life has been a prepara- 
tion for his poetry, which is not 
for him a learned art, but a natur- 
al outpouring of a spirit unusually 
attuned to the rhythm of the uni- 
verse. West Virginians and many 
others who read SING, O MOUN- 
TAINEER! thoughtfully will be de- 
lighted with the expression of the 
spirit of our mountain state, its 
history, scenic beauty, and_ its 
dreadful period of exploitation.” 

The McLain Press has issued 
many noteworthy books in the field 
of West Virginia history and gen- 
eral literature, including a _ half 
dozen or more reprints of long 
out of print rarities, some of which 
have become much sought-for col- 
lectors’ items. Among these are 
Maxwell’s HISTORY OF RAN- 
DOLPH COUNTY, 1898; NOTES 
ON THE SETTLEMENT AND 
INDIAN WARS by Doddridge, 
1824; and CHRONICLES OF BOR- 
DER WARFARE by Withers, 1831. 
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A New Issue Of 
Tableland Trails 


Felix G. Robinson, Editor of 
TABLELAND TRAILS, has an- 
nounced recently to the subscribers 
that a new issue will be forthcom- 
ing in September, 1963. It will con- 
tain the following articles with un- 
usual pictures:— 


Native Man in Garrett—Fort Ash- 
by—A Small Town With a Spec- 
tacular History (The Story of Oak- 
land, Maryland)—The Rev. John 





ciety, after much legal wrangling, 
now is in a position to go ahead 
with its proposed plans for expan- 
sion. In a new building to be con- 
structed adjacent to its headquar- 
ters on West Monument Street in 
Baltimore will be located the Union 
Room. To this new building will be 
transferred the Confederate Room 
which has been in existence for 
many years. A gift of ten thousand 
dollars will make possible the cre- 
ation of the Union Room, which 
would seem to be long overdue. A 
meeting of the Committee was held 
in the Maryland Historical Society 
offices on April 27, 1963, at which 
time it was noted that the Union 
Room Committee now has been in- 
corporated in order that it may 
have permanent legal status. Mr. 
Caleb Winslow and the Editor at- 
tended, representing Garrett Coun- 
ty. The Committee will be glad to 
hear from persons or organizations 
having Civil War items of interest 
which they are willing to have 
placed on exhibition in the Union 
Room when completed. Rosters of 
GAR Posts are especially desired 
at this time. Mr. George T. Ness, 
Jr., of 11 East Lexington Street, 
Baltimore 2, is the Secretary of 
the Committee. 
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Memoirs Of Fannie 
Berkeley Ward Hinebaugh 


By Miss Bessie Hinebaugh 
(Continued from June _ Issue) 





Aunt Rosa, mother’s sister, was 
married several years later at 
home in Oakland to Mr. J. K. P. 
Johnson, a merchant of Piedmont, 
West Virginia. I can’t remember 
where mother said she and my 
father lived when they first went 
to housekeeping. Perhaps it was 
in the little house below the Harne 
property. My eldest brother Harry 
was born there. 

It was when my brother Bert 


(Albert) was a baby that my fa- 
ther bought Swallow Falls. I found 
the old deed among mother’s pa- 
pers. It was dated August 5, 1875. 
It seemed to have been bought 
from one Elliott C. Tabb, and con- 
sisted of twelve lots (most likely 
90 acres each.) The lots called 


Stough—George Rinehart—Garrett 
County’s First Judge (Neil C. Fra- 
ley)—The Giant Twins—Skirmish 
at South Branch Bridge—The Men- 
nonite-Amish Culture in the Penn 
Mar Highlands—The Rev. Jacob 
Yutzy—The Casselman Hotel in 
Grantsville — Allegany Mountain 
Folklore—Short Sketch of the Rev. 
John G. Breuninger—Garrett Coun- 
ty’s First Bank—“Say It With 
Flowers” (The Weber Story)—Coal 
and Lumber Towns On The Poto- 
mac—Life Story of Rev. Joshua C. 
Breuninger — Maryland’s Oldest 
Restaurant—Oid Bro (Story of a 
Brown Trout)—In What Direction? 
—West Virginia. 

It is a limited issue. Only one 
thousand copies are being printed. 
Order directly to Felix G. Robin- 
son, “Mendeli” Oakland, Mary- 
land. Price $5.00 per copy. 














Fannie Berkeley Ward Hinebaugh 


“Muddy Creek” and “Swallow 
Falls” were among them. I know 
there was one lot my father 
named after my mother, calling it 
“Fannie’s Prize.’ Father operated 
a sawmill. The Wards thought it 
was awful for him to take his wife 
and family down into that wilder- 
ness to live, but my mother had 
such a bright, sunny disposition 
that she could be contented almost 
anywhere. 


The 


with four rooms downstairs and 
four rooms upstairs. Mary Cham- 
bers went with the family from 
Oakland and lived with my parents 
and helped with the chores. They 
kept cows, chickens and turkeys. 
Also horses. Father had a riding 
horse which he used in going to 
and coming from Oakland. In the 
summer there was a garden. The 
mill hands took care of it. Henry 
McCabe always tended the cows. 
He stuttered terribly. One cow in 
particular aroused his ire. There 
seemed no fence too high for her 
to jump over. He would splutter 
and stutter which caused a great 


house was painted white 
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deal of merriment among the 


others. 


Two of the children were born 
at Swallow Falls—Rosa Elenore, 
named after Aunt Rosa, and my 
brother Walter. Dr. Lee McComas 
was the family doctor. “The Old 
Doctor” he was_ affectionately 
called to distinguish him from his 
son, Dr. Henry Wheeler McComas. 
Mother said no matter how bad 
the weather was, or the roads, he 
never refused to come. The family 
lived at Swallow Falls four years. 
Strange to say, it was my father 
who found it lonely and became 
discontented. Mother’ said that 
during: the week, when he was 
busy at the sawmill, and could 
ride back and forth to town, he 
was all right, but on Sundays he 
didn’t know what to do with him- 
self. So they moved back to Oak- 
land. I think it must have been 
while our family lived at Swallow 
Falls that the Ward family moved 
into the little house where the 
Murphys now live (below where 
our old home used to be), and I 
think it was about this time that 
my grandmother Ward organized 
and taught the first Episcopal Sun- 
day School at her home. I have 
heard the family say that the 
Bartlett and Perry children at- 
tended, but I do not remember 
who else. 


The day our family moved back 
to Oakland Grandma said “they 
likely would come back in one of 
THOSE WAGONS.” Grandma did 
not understand that my parents 
had pride. Mother said that living 
in the country four years she didn’t 
have much idea what the style in 
hats was like, but she would not 
move a step until she had a new 
hat and everything suitable for 
her and the children so as to make 


a nice appearance. So father rode 
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to town and got them what they 
needed. He had good taste in buy- 
ing clothes, but when it came to 
buying a woman’s hat he was a 
bit “stumped.” He went to Mrs. 
Scott’s milinery shop (now the lo- 
cation of the Oakland Postoffice) 
and asked Mrs. Scott to pick out 
a suitable hat for mother. Mother 
was exceedingly pleased with her 
choice. When everything was in 
readiness father hired a carriage 
from one of the livery stables. 
They drove straight to Grandma 
Ward’s where they stayed all night. 
They had arrived “in style.” 

(To Be Continued) 


0 
Speaking Of History... 

I have read somewhere or other 
—in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, I 
think,—that History is Philosophy 
teaching by examples.——Henry St. 
John Bolingbroke, writing “On 
the Study of History.” 





Soldats, songez que, du haut de 
ces pyramides quarante _ siecles 
vous contemplent.—Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 





It is a lesson which all history 
teaches wise men, to put trust in 
ideas, and not in circumstances.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





The historian, essentially, wants 
more documents than he can real- 
ly use; the dramatist only wants 
more liberties than he can really 
take——Henry James. 
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Ninth Annual Historical Society Tour 


By Felix G. Robinson land-Swallow Falls Road to the 
The Ninth Annual Tour of the| first stop, at an Indian grave not 
Garrett County Historical Society | far from the road, about five miles 
was held on Saturday, September| West of Oakland. This mound 
14, 1963. There were 43 persons! never has been examined, and it 
assembled at the Ruth Enlow Li-|iS not known whether it contains 
brary in Oakland—the largest|!ndian remains. In all probability 
number on any tour to date—|there are many such mounds to 
when the start was made at 9:20|be found in remote and often in- 
a. m. The route led out the Oak- (Continued On Page 258) 


Miss Irene Boneice, 
of Cresaptown, and 
Felix G. Robinson, 
director of the Gar- 
rett County Historical 
Socieity’s Ninth An- 
nual Historical Tour 
at Marker No. 34. 
This stone is at the 
north end of the boun- 
dary line between 
Maryland and West 
Virginia at the Mason 
and Dixon Line, 
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Ninth Annual Tour 


(Continued From Front Cover) 


accessible places in the County, 
for it is certain that there were 
numerous Indian camp sites in this 
region. In a forthcoming story by 
Rev. J. C. Breuninger in the new 
issue of TABLELAND TRAILS, 
twelve of these sites are described. 

Native people have lived con- 
tinuously in what is now Garrett 
County for at least 4,300 years. 
The natives whom we call Indians 
are the most recent of the cultures. 
The archaeologist describes them 
as belonging to the Monongahela 
Woodland Culture, and these In- 
dians belonged to one or more of 
the Algonquin tribes of which 
there were many. One of the sharp 
differences between the Algonquin 
and the Iroquois was political or- 
ganization. It is obvious that by 
reason of the centralized and close- 
ly knit relationship of the six Iro- 
quoian tribes, the Algonquians, of 
a loose federation, were no match 
for the former in time of battle. 
If the Algonquins had been more 
strongly organized, there probably 
would have been much more evi- 
dence of their having been here 
in Garrett County. It seems most 
likely that the Indians living here 
off and on from 1700 to about 1750 
were the Shawnees. As late as 1800 
there were still 16 Indians noted 
in the United States census of 
that year as living in Garrett 
County, which of course was still 
part of Allegany County at that 
time. 


The party next proceeded to 
the Cranesville Pine Swamp, which 
lies partly in West Virginia and 
partly in Garrett County. Part of 
the Swamp is now owned by the 
University of West Virginia, and 
will be maintained under a con- 
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servation program. Mr. Roland 
Guthrie, Director of the Universi- 
ty’s Arboretum, addressed _ the 
group, explaining how the prop- 
erty was acquired for preservation | 
in its natural state, and describing | 
some of the flora and fauna exist- 
ing in the Swamp, much of which 
is to be found in the sub-arctic | 
regions. Its present conformations | 
date back to early Pleistocene, | 
which term is derived from two | 
Greek words which, when spliced 
together, mean ‘most recent.” | 
From this we learn that earlier | 
geologic eras and epochs became | 
uperseded by the _ Pleistocene. 
This unique Swamp with its rami-| 
fied forms of life has been in ex- 
istence with the same forms for 
some 25,000 years. 








When the party reached Sang 
Run it was time for lunch. Sang 
Run has a park with the very com- 








mon name of Community Park. 
“There are thousands of ‘Com- 
munity Parks’ throughout’ the 
country,” says Caleb Winslow, who 
was in the party. “Why not call it 
‘Friend’s Delight’ Park, as the park 
is situated on property that was 
first occupied by John Friend, Jr., a 
son of John Friend, Sr. The stone 
marker is on the premises, the 
grant having been patented in 1795 
or 1796 as “Friend’s Delight.” After 


‘lunch the Director of the tour told 


the story of Betty Hoye who lived 
at Sang Run almost from the time 
of her unfortunate estrangement 
from her English sea captain lover 
whom she met at Georgetown 
where she once lived with her par- 
ents. This was a forced enstrange- 
ment caused by her father, who 
would not allow her to marry the 
sea captain. 


We then drove to Friendsville 


Gravestone of John 
Friend, Sr. He led the 
first party of people 
of European stock to 
settle permanently in 
the area now Garrett 
County, later serving 
his country during 
the Revolutionary War. 
Paul B. Naylor, past 
president of the Gar- 
rett County  Histori- 
cal Society, is taking 
notes. 
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and saw the site of the Allegany 
Furnace Company which employed 
100 men. This marked the begin- 
ning of the village of Friendsville, 
as prior to that time it was only 
a settlement of the Friend family. 
This was Garrett County’s one and 
only iron industry. It was in busi- 
ness from 1828 until 1839. Allegany 
County had several iron furnaces, 
the Lonaconing furnace being the 
first to use coal instead of char- 
coal. 

On one of the streets that front 
the river we stopped and looked 
at a house which one man built 
out of raw lumber, all the boards 
being made by hand. The house 
was built in 1889 by a German 
craftsman, John Kerling. We also 
examined the well-preserved orna- 
mentation of the presently unoc- 
cupied and unpainted Leslie Friend 
store across from the service sta- 
tion of Mayor Karol Rush. This 
ornamentation also was done by 
John Kerling. 

Friendsville will be able to cele- 
brate its bi-centennial in 1965, for 
it was in 1765 that John Friend, 
Sr., and his brothers arrived at 
the Indian village on the west side 
of the Youghiogheny River where 
part of present day Friendsville 
stands. We visited the grave of 
John Friend, Sr. which is located 
in a cemetery completely untended 
and thus reverted to the wilder- 
ness. It is back of the residence 
of Blaine Frantz. Rev. D. A. Friend 
wrote a book in 1920 entitled ‘The 
Goodness of God.” In that book 
he says that John Friend, Sr. was 
117 years old when he died. This 
seems almost incredible, but if it 
is a fact then this man was born 
in 1691, for the Army tombstone 
at his grave indicates he was in 
the Revolutionary War and died 
in 1808. His son Gabriel, the first 


Postmaster at  Friendsville, is 
buried beside him. Gabriel was 
born in 1752 and died in 1854 at 
the age of 102. 

We then returned to Friendsville 
and took the Blooming Rose road, 
and went on up the ridge and past 
the brick house of Thomas I. Mc- 
Kaig, built in 1840. Acquired by 
Garrett Dixon in 1897, the old 
house ro longer is occupied. We 
descended a short distance beyond 
this house and came to the site of 
the log cabin of James McMullen. 
The cabin stood by a spring in a 
little bowl, most of which was 
part of a wilderness when the 
cabin was built, which must have 
been in the 1780’s. Hiram Frazee 
of Blooming Rose pointed out the 
site to the Director—He remem- 
bered seeing it when a boy. At 
the time Meshack Browning and 
Mary McMullen first met, here at 
this cabin, they were each about 
12 years old. They were married 
in their 18th year. I am sure the 
most charming love story of Gar- 
rett Countians must be the one 
written by Meshack Browning in 
his book, “Forty-Four Years of the 
Life of a Hunter.” Part of this 
touching story was read at the site. 

The final stop was made at Mon- 
ument No. 34 where the States of 
West Virginia to the west, Mary- 
land to the east and Pennsylvania 
to the north come together. The 
last survey in which the boundary 
line of Preston County, West Vir- 
ginia and Garrett County, Mary- 
land was relocated took place in 
1910. The survey commenced at 
the Fairfax Stone which was set 
to determine one of the two west- 
ern boundaries of the estate of 
Lord Fairfax—a grant of six mil- 
lion acres, known then as the north- 
ern neck of Virginia, which he in- 
herited through his family. It was 
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a gift of the King of England, and 
was located between the Colony of 
Virginia and the Colony of Mary- 
land. After this stone was set in 
1746 land speculators, mostly Vir- 
ginians, began to desire land west 
of the mountains. The Ohio Com- 
pany was formed in 1748 and was 
given 500,000 acres by the King. It 
is one of the saddest chapters in 
American history where we read 
how Europeans presumed to own 
the land—because they had “dis- 
covered” it. But it had been dis- 
covered and lived in by native man 
for upwards of 25,000 years! The 
Fairfax Stone is of national im- 
portance. From 1746 the move- 
ment of Europeans from tidewater 
across the mountains took on un- 
usual and tragic momentum. 


Following the formation of the 
Ohio Company came the French 
and Indian War and Braddock’s 
defeat not many miles from Monu- 
ment 34, and finally, victory of 
Britain over France. This was fol- 
lowed by the Revolutionary War 
as the result of Britain’s efforts to 
force the Colonies to pay for the 
French and Indian War. After the 
Revolution came many enterprises 
of internal improvement such as 
the Potomac Navigation Company 
—later the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal—the National Road, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the West- 
ern Maryland Railroads. Thus the 
central passageway across the 
mountains—and the one handling 
most of the traffic—was through 
the Potomac Valley. The northern 
routes were through Pennsylvania 
and western New York and the 
southern route was down the Val- 
ley of Virginia into Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Monument 34 is an imposing 
stone about 4% feet high. It looks 
like a miniature Washington mon- 


| 





ument. 

After a few farewell remarks 
and posing for pictures the party 
dissolved—Each going his separate 
way with the exception of 18 who 
chose to wind up the day’s ac- 
tivities at Dulany’s Restaurant on 
Route 40 on the east side of the 
bridge that crosses the Confluence 
Dam at what once was the village 
of Somerfield. This was a tavern 
site as early as 1770, as Washing- 
ton mentions stopping here in that 
year. Karl Dulany entertained the 
party with a number of songs. 

Conducted tours, probably pat- 
terned after European tours, have 
come into vogue recently in this 
country. The American people are 
great travellers. One finds in every 
town and city numerous persons 
who have travelled all over the 
world yet are very ignorant of 
their own history, landscape and 
locale. When I began _ writing 
TABLELAND TRAILS in 1952 it 
was after twenty years of inten- 
sive travel in the mountains of 
northern West Virginia, western 
Maryland, and southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. The trails stories are 
largely inspired by direct contact 
with people and places in the Al- 
legheny Mountains. Much of Amer- 
ican history is written by people 
sitting comfortably in a public l- 
brary surrounded by a mountain 
of books. 

I believe that history comes 
more to life, has more unique 
flavoring, when one can _ learn 
from people. 

{1 am deeply interested in any 
material, newspaper clippings, 
pictures, ete. dealing with the 
towns along the Western Maryland 
and along the Potomac from West- 
ernport to Fairfax Stone. 

The following persons composed 
the party on the tour:— 
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Sang Run, The Village 
Time Forgot 
By Caleb Winslow 


The tourist whizzing northward 
on Route 219 in the neighborhood 
of McHenry passes on his way 
without noticing a modest sign 
which designates the Sang Run 
road. However, since the writer 
was intent on going to Sang Run, 
he made a left turn and traveled 
several miles through a thinly- 
populated country until he came 





Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burke, Bal- 
timore; Mr. Francis Ruge, Frost- 
burg; Mr. and Mrs. Paul Calder- 
wood, Deer Park; Mrs. Kathryn 
Hess, Fairmont, W. Va.; George 
A. Smith, Quarrysville, Pa.; Roland 
Guthrie, Director of the Arbore- 
tum, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul B. Naylor, Mrs. Arthur Nay- 
lor, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Grant, 
Miss Ethel Hesser, Mrs. Robert 
J. Ruckert, all of Oakland; Robert 
Sincell and sons Jeffrey, Donald 


and Benjamin, William Schuncke, 


all of Mountain Lake Park; Mrs. 
Peter Boniece and daughter Irene, 
Cresaptown, Maryland; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alton Fortney, Luke, Mary- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Guy, 
Bloomington, Maryland; Mr. and 
Mrs. Caleb Winslow, Sr., Baltimore 
and Deep Creek Lake; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Winslow, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and Deep Creek Lake; Mrs. 
Ksther Loomis, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina and Deer Park; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ezra Savage, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hinebaugh, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. C. Bittinger and Mrs. 
Paul W. Hoye, Michael and Cathy 
Hoye, all of Oakland; Ralph Beach- 
ley, Friendsville, Maryland; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert B. Garrett, Deer 








to a fork in the road. The sign on 
the left read SANG RUN ROAD. 
Down this turn we went, for the 
writer fortunately had a com- 
panion. We soon found ourselves 
in a narrow valley hemmed in by 
lofty mountains. Through this val- 
ley flowed a lovely brook bordered 
with laurel and rhododendron. 
After a few more miles we came 
to a little settlement, where in 
response to our question, we were 
told “You are in Sang Run.” So 
onward we went, looking for the 
Post Office. At the very end of 
the village we saw the quaintest 
little antique of a building whose 
sign announced to one and all 
that this was the Post Office. 

We entered the old-fashioned 
country store and saw on one side 
a partition containing pigeon holes. 
This was the Post Office, and we 
were welcomed by the Post Mis- 
tress, Mary Friend Hinebaugh, a 
vivacious and sprightly lady who 
presides over her domain with 
gracious hospitality. 

It was through her kindness that 
we were introduced to William 
Martin Friend, who proved to be 
a genial gentleman, well versed in 
local history. He directed us to 
the Community Park in order to 
see the boundary stone which 
marks the land patented by John 
Friend. The crudely lettered in- 
seription reads:— 

“FRIEND’S DELIGHT 
1799” 

The Park is a beautiful grassy 
spot shaded by huge trees and is 
ideal for picnics, many being held 
in this sylvan setting. Mrs. Hine- 
baugh told us that in her child- 
hood it was known as “The Green,” 
and was a favorite place for the 
children to play. It is here that 
Sang Run empties into the Yough- 


Park; Felix G. Robinson, Oakland. | iogheny River, adding its bit to 
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the charm of that Arcadian stream. | take affirmative action on this pro- 


In explanation of the words 
“Friend’s Delight” inscribed on 
the boundary stone, Mr. Friend 
told the following story:— 


“Towards the close of the 
Fighteenth Century the United 
States Government sent a party of 
surveyors into this region to map 
the area. The leader went to John 
Friend and told him that in re- 
turn for board and lodging he 
would present him with a parcel 
of land. The proposition was ac- 
cepted and John Friend provided 
the party with food and shelter. 


Upon completion of the survey, 
sometime in 1799, the surveyors in- 
vited John to inspect the land they 
proposed to give him, some 200 
acres. So off they went to tour the 
grant, and the leader, turning to- 
wards John Friend, remarked, ‘Now 
Mr. Friend, here is the land we 
are planning to give you, but it 
must have a name for us to enter 
on the map. Have you a name in 
mind?’ ‘No, was the reply, ‘but I 
am delighted with the gift.’ The 
leader came right back with this 
response: ‘You have given me the 
name. It is Friend’s Delight’.” 


My brother had commissioned 
me to express for him to any and 
sundry denizens of Sang Run his 
disappointment at hearing the 
name “Community Park” applied 
to this beautiful spot, so I told Mr. 
W. M. Friend that we could see 
nothing attractive or distinctive in 
this name. I went on to say that 
we had fallen in love with the 
name “Friend’s Delight” and hoped 
the residents would adopt this 
poetic and historic designation for 
their park. I am glad to say that 
Mr. Friend expressed complete ac- 
cord with my brother’s view. Let 
us hope that the villagers will 








posal. 

Mrs. Hinebaugh told us that a 
short distance from the Post Of- 
fice was the site of Meshack 
Browning’s log house, and _ that 
many times she had played there 
as a child. It then was used for 
storing bags of grain. The build- 
ing no longer stands, and only 
some foundation stones mark the 
Site. 

No article on Sang Run should 
neglect to explain the origin of 
this unique name. Actually, it is a 
corruption of “ginseng.” This plant 
was found in profusion in this area. 
The Chinese prize this medicinal 
root highly as a restorer of waning 
virility, as much as $300.00 to $400.00 
an ounce being paid for the high- 
est quality. I am informed by Mrs. 
B. F. Perando of Deer Park that 
during depression years she used 
to dig this root, dry it in the sun 
and sell her harvest for $17.50 to 
$22.50 per pound. She sold to the 
Hamill Coal and Coke Company’s 
store, and this firm in turn shipped 
it to a firm in New York for ex- 
port to China, where there was a 
ready market for it at a retail price 
accessible only to the rich. The 
American product did not com- 
mand top notch prices as compared 
with the Oriental variety. Mrs. 
Perando’s husband showed me sev- 
eral of the roots which he had 
saved as keepsakes. These roots 
were about 2% to 3 inches in 
length, some being bifurcated, giv- 
ing the appearance of a little man. 
This resemblance is possibly re- 
sponsible for the Chinese belief in 
the efficacy of this medicine, a 
view to which our Western phy- 
sicians do not subscribe. Mr. Felix 
Robinson, our local historian, in- 
forms me that gingseng is still 
gathered and sold by Garrett 
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General Braddock’s 
Indian Mail Carrier 


Many years ago the late William 
D. Hoye, Justice of the Peace at 
Deer Park, related the history of 
the Male family of Garrett County 
as it had become known to him 
through long acquaintance with 
various members of several gen-! 
erations of Male in the vicinity of | 


Countians, one local broker hav- 
ing handled $5,000.00 worth of this 
material during the business year 
1962. The shipments were made to 
Chinese in southeast Asia. 


Mr. F. R. Corliss, the well known 
surveyor, tells me that there is a 
huge limestone cave at Sang Run, 
which his son Robert has explored, 
and in which he has found Indian 
artifacts. I did not visit this cave, 
but I am told on good authority 
that it had an opening on the 
river’s bank and extended back 
several miles into the mountain. 


SS 


Gentle Reader, do not go to Sang 
Run expecting to buy land and 
live out your life in this poetic 
spot. The residents love it with a 
fanatical devotion and under no 
circumstances will part with a foot 
of their precious soil. Since there 
is no industry except SVILCTNS | 
some of the young men go off to 
the cities to seek their fortune, 
but filled with a burning desire to 
return at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to their native haunts. 

No pilgrimage to this section of 
Garrett County would be complete 
without a visit to Blooming Rose, 
so intimately associated with Mesh- 
ack Browning. From that place I 
journeyed homeward and stopped 
at St. Dominic’s graveyard at 
Hoyes to see the resting place of 
the famous hunter. The cemetery 


Deer Park. The old Squire, a Con- 
federate veteran, had lived at 
Deer Park for many years. 


As related by the venerable resi- 
dent, General Braddock had an 
Indian, probably a member of the 
Cherokee tribe, as a guide and 
messenger on his ill-fated march 
from Fort Cumberland (later Cum- 
berland) towards Fort Duquesne 
(now Pittsburgh.) The year was 


is in splended condition, thanks to 
Father Michael Carney of St. 
Peter’s Church, Oakland, but the 
church at Hoyes no longer stands. 
The Browning monument domi- 
nates the cemetery. On one face is 
the statement that it was “Erected 
by their children and grandchil- 
dren.” On the space fronting the 
road is the inscription:— 


“MESHACK BROWNING 


Born 1781 
Died Nov. 19, 1859 
Nearly 79 years” 

On one of the other faces is the 
inscription:— 

“MARY, FIRST WIFE OF 
M. BROWNING 
Born 1781 
Died Jan. 29, 1839” 

On the opposite side is the word- 
ing:— 

“MARY M. BROWNING 
Second Wife of M. Browning 
Died Sept. 8, 1857” 

The community owes a debt of 
gratitude to Father Carney and his 
parishoners, who have undertaken 
the preservation of this burial 
ground. However, it still remains 
for all of us who value local his- 
tory to see that a suitable road- 
side marker is placed where it will 
inform the passerby on _ busy 
Route 42 that here Meshack lies 
where he longed to be. Here “The 

hunter is home from the hills.” 
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1775. This Indian also carried oc- 
casional letters - a predecessor it 
might be said, of the present day 
rural carrier. In consequence he 
became known as “Mail”. At some 
time during the march, either be- 
fore Braddock’s defeat or on the 
subsequent retreat over the moun- 
tains, the Indian detached him- 
self from the command, took as 
his wife a negro girl who appar- 
ently was a member of the force, 
and settled down somewhere in 
what now is Garrett County. In 
The Glades Star for March 31, 1943 
it is stated that Braddock’s army 
camped for several days at Little 
Meadows, “and it appears that the 
sick and the women remained there 
until the disastrous retreat to Fort 
Cumberland.” Perhaps the Indian’s 
wife was one of the women who 
remained behind at Little Mead- 
OWS. 


Eventually “Mail” adopted or 
was presented by the neighbors 
with a given name, “Wilmer,” and 
around the same time, perhaps, 
“Mail” became “Male.” Not much 
is known of old Wilmer’s move- 
ments after he settled in Garrett 
County. He probably settled down 
to the life of a backwoods hunter 
with a little farm on the side, in the 
general vicinity of Swallow Falls, 
along the Youghiogheny River. 
Certain it is that there were off- 
spring of this couple including, it 
seems, a Wilmer, Jr. Some of the 
children of Wilmer, Jr., were 
James, George, Isaac, Luke and 
Mary, the latter of whom married 
James Kisner. “Aunt Mary” Kisner, 
the iast of her generation, once re- 
marked that there were “13 or 14 
of us”. She died in 1914, at an ad- 
vanced age at the home of John 
and Susan Williams, who cared for 
her during the latter years of her 


life at their farm home not far 














Tintype of Susan Male, herb doc- 
tor and midwife of many years 
ago when doctors were few and 
far between. She killed her hus- 
band, Jim Male, with an axe, when 
he attacked her with a butcher 


knife in their cabin on the Har- 
desty farm near Deer Park, before 
the Civil War. 


from the Dodge School House. She 


was blind for some years prior to 
her death, but she was tall and 
alert, with Indian coloring, long 
biack hair and the general appear- 
ance of one of her Indian ancestors. 
She is buried in an unmarked 
grave on the John Williams farm. 


“Uncle Luke” and “Aunt Massie” 
his wife, lived quietly on the farm 
later occupied by John Williams 
and his wife Susan and their fami- 
ly. John, a fine example of the 
good neighbor, took care of this 
old couple in their latter years. 
John’s wife was the widow of Alex 
Male, the only survivor of the 
family of Luke and Massie. Of 


the family of John and Susan, only 
a son, Walter, of Shinnston, W. 
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Va., survives. John Williams never 
would sell an old, tired horse, but 
instead would turn it out to pasture 
and in cold weather would keep it 
in his barn until it died of old 
age. On his farm is a little ceme- 
tery in which not only he and his 
family but also distant relatives, 
neighbors and old people whom he 
and his wife took in and kept until 
their death, lie buried. Every year 
Walter Williams returns to the old 
farm to see that the cemetery is 
properly fenced and mowed. 


One winter about the time of 
the Civil War the dread disease, 
Diphtheria, struck the family of 
Luke Male. Fearful lest it spread 
to their own families, the neigh- 
bors would take no chances by 
visiting the stricken family, who 
were desperately in need of help. 
Apparently no doctor could be se- 
cured. Michael Garrett and his wife 
not long before (1859) had pur- 
chased the log cabin iand its sur- 
rounding fifty acre farm, about 
two miles north of Deer Park, 
where James Keefe and his family 
had lived. Parenthetically, the 
story goes that Mr. Keefe, then 
60 years of age, was returning to 
his home from Oakland on the 
stormy night of February 1, 1856. 
Whether he walked from Oakland 
or rode a freight train to Altamont 
and then started to waik from 
there to his farm is not known, 
but he was found by his family the 
next morning, frozen to death near 
the spring, only about two hun- 
dred feet from his home. This ‘in- 
mortion was given by Mr. Keefe’s 
daughter, the late Mrs. Julia Con- 
nor, to her granddaughter, Miss 
Julia Rowan, of Oakland. The small 
stream neay the site is still called 
Keefe Creek. 


The Garretts probably were not 
yet very well acquainted in the 








neighborhood, having come there 
from the little settlement of rail- 
road men and their families known 
as 40 Water Station, on the 17 
Mile Grade of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, two miles east of 
Swanton. The hamlet, which had 
as its only asset a bountiful supply 
of water furnished by gravity from 
a spring on the opposite moun- 
tainside, for locomotive use, exists 
now only in the memory of old 
railroad families. In spite of their 
misgivings, however, for Michael 
and Bridget Garrett at the time 
had several young children, their 
charity overcame their fear of con- 
tagion upon hearing of the plight 
of the Male family, and they de- 
cided to do what they could for 
them. The couple had a vague 
idea of antisepsis, even though 
they doubtlessly never had heard 
the term, but the only materials 
they had that seemed to offer any 
aid in this direction were some 
camphor and a bottle of whiskey. 
This they mixed, washing hands 
and face before leaving home and 
again upon returning from the 
stricken household, some _ three 
miles away through the woods. 
Having no horses, they necessarily 
waiked back and fourth, through 
deep snow. 

Providentially they and _ their 
children suffered no ill effects. 
However, of the Male family all 
the children except one son, Alex, 
died. The Garretts made their last 
hours as comfortable as possible, 
prepared the little bodies for burial 
after death, and helped to bury 
them in the nearby family grave- 
yard. Apparentiy the father later 
secured small markers for their 
graves, but for some reason never 
put them in place, and a few years 
ago they were standing against the 


the side of the barn. In the hundred 
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years that have passed since their! reputation locally as a “Yarb Doc- 
death the graves of the children| tor,’ and often was called in case 
are no longer distinguishable. It; of sickness or accident when “Old” 


might be added that ever since 
this incident the Males, rough 
customers though some of them 
have been, nevertheless have not 
forgotten the couple who befriend- 
ed their kinsfolk so long ago, and 
have maintained friendly feelings 
towards their descendants. 


James Male, previously mention- 
ed, married Susan Murphy, and 
they lived for years on a small 
farm not far from Altamont, later 
known as the “Pete” Hardesty 
place and now owned by Clyde 
Wilt. Here they raised a family 
ef sons and daughters, among 
them John, Lewis, Harriet and 
Ells. James, according to the story 
vouched for by one of his neph- 
ews, got drunk one cold winter 
day and threatened to kill his wife. 
She managed to avoid him, and 
took the children out to a haysack, 
where she hid them for protection 


from the cold. She then got the! 


axe with which she was accustomed 
to cut firewood and sneaked up 
to the house. Her husband by that 
time was dozing in a drunken 
stupor in a corner. One version 
has it that one of the boys shot at 
the father with a rifle, but missed. 
Be that as it may, Susan crept up 


to the sleeping man and chopped = 


off his head. It is said that she 
then went to Cumberland, the coun- 
ty seat (Garrett County then be- 
ing part of Allegany county,) and 
re:ated to the authorities what had 
taken place. So far as is known, 
no action ever was taken against 
her, for search of the court rec- 
ords of Allegany County for that 
period reveals no mention of the 
incident whatever. Susan lived 


quietly thereafter on the farm with 
her family. She acquired quite a 











Doctor McComas was not available. 
One instance is recalled when she 
cured what was said to be a case 
of dropsy by the application of a 
piece of sod heated in the oven 
of the kitchen stove. She died in 
1884 and is buried in an unmarked 
grave under a tamarack tree in the 
Deer Park cemetery. James is said 
to have been buried in a fence 
corner on the farm. 


Indicative of the unconcern sur- 
rounding of the spelling of the 
family name is the fact that in the 
littie hillside cemetery on his old 
farm where he and his wife lie in 
unmarked graves are, among others, 
the graves of three of John Male’s 
sons, Linzia, Solomon Taylor and 
William. One grave has an under- 
taker’s temporary marker bearing 
the name “Male”. At the next gave 
an Army tombstone reads “Males”. 
A neat native stone marker at the 
third son shows the family name 
as “Mayles”. 


In color the descendants of the 
old mail carrier and his wife range 
from quite fair to quite dark, with 
instances of bronze coloring sug- 
gestive of the Indian ancestor. In 
some cases there is a tendency to 
intermarry with dark skinned na- 
tives of a section around Meriden 
and Philippi, West Virginia, which 
of course results in perpetuation 
of that type. 


There is a tradition to the effect 
that among the ancestors of the 
family was a French woman. Some 
claim that she, rather than the 
negro girl, was the wife of the 
Indian mail carrier. It has been 
suggested that the wavy brown 
hair observed in some of the de- 
scendants lends credence to this 
version. Squire Hoye did not men- 
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tion this French girl, but he did 
say that of the older members of 
the family whom he knew used to 
brag that in his veins coursed the 
blood of four distinct races:—In- 
dian, White, Negro and French. It 
is interesting to speculate that this 
French girl, if she existed, may 
have been descended from one of 
the early French explorers of the 
country to the north. 


John Male once said that when 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was built through the Glade coun- 
try in 1851 his mother took him, a 
lad of six years, to the top of No. 
47 Cut just east of what was to 
become the town of Deer Park, to 
watch the first passenger train go 
by. John eventually married a 
young woman from Ohio and set- 
tled about two miles southwest of 
Deer Park. There were a number 
of children, of whom three survive. 
One son, Thomas, who died within 
the past year was a fireman on 
the West End Cumberland Division 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
ran an engine between Cumber- 
land and Grafton after his promo- 
tion to engineer in 1909. John 
Male was tall and siraight, with 
black hair and bronzed features, a 
throwback to the Indian ancestor 
who carried the mail for Braddock. 
He once pointed out, at the edge 
of Dawson Glade, a ring of flat 
stones which he said marked the 
site of an Indian encampment. He 
claimed the Cherokees as his an- 
cestors. Many years ago he showed 
to Edward R. O’Donnell of Mt. 
Lake Park a collection of Indian 
arrowheads and similar items, to- 
gether with a small axe. Long 
afterwards Mr. O’Donnell learned 
that this was the very axe with 
which John’s father was killed. 


John 
a few days of each other in the 


and his wife died within 











winter of 1931. John was 86. In 
June, 1944 the hurricane which sud- 
denly struck this region, causing 
the death of James Sebold and his 
wife on their farm about a mile 
west of the Male farm, also demol- 
ished John’s little house, fortu- 
nately without loss of life. 


John used to haul crossties to 
the lumber yard at Deer Park. One 
winter day many years ago, after 
unloading and piling his sled load 
of ties in the yard, he left his team 
of horses standing beside the pile 
and went uptown to a store. While 
he was gone the local “Peck’s Bad 
Boy” in the person of young Hice 
Laughlin took the ties and piled 
them around the tired horses, form- 
ing a sort of wall. When John re- 
turned he became enraged and 
started after Hice, either being in- 
formed or sensing that he was the 
guilty one. Hice ran up through 
town to his father’s home, through 
the front door and out the kitchen 
door, and on into the stable close- 
ly followed by John. Fortunately 
for the lad, he managed to elude 
John in the stable. 


Isaac (Ike) Male was born in 
Round Glade section of what is 
now Garrett County, probably in 
1824, and died in 1907 at the age 
of 83. He is buried in the John 
Williams cemetery. Ike likewise re- 
sembled his Indian ancestor, and 
was a well known hunter of his day. 
His son Ellsworth, better known 
as Ellsie, also was a skillful hunter. 
He lived and died not far from 
his father’s birthplace, and some 
of his numerous family still live 
in that neighborhood. He is buried 
in the Bray cemetery. 


George, a brother of Ike, lived 
in the Deer Park Boiling Spring 
area prior to about 1887, when the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany traded him the old Hersh- 
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berger place for his little cabin and | it into the doctor’s office. At that 


plot of ground on Boiling Spring 
watershed. George lived on this 
farm for a while, but it is said 
he yearned for more seclusion than 
the farm afforded, and after a time 
went back into the mountains to 
live. He died one summer day about 
the year 1903 and is buried in the 
little cemetery on the Hershberger 
farm. This farm later was owned 
by William Sebold, and it was here 
that the young Sebold couple previ- 
ously mentioned was killed when 
the hurricane demolished their 
home in June, 1944. 


An unsavory character was Bob 
Male, of uncertain parentage, who 
spent his home here and there, 
mostly in the mountains between 
Loch Lynn and Altamont. Many 
stories, some perhaps apocryphal, 
are told of his antics. One winter 
day he was riding in a boxcar on 
a freight train, and when he de- 
cided to get off the train was 
making too much speed for him to 
jump off in the conventional man- 
ner. Bob accordingly picked out 
what he thought was a big snow- 
drift and took a running jump out 
of the boxcar door. To his dis- 
may, however, he found out too 
late that what he had guessed was 
a snowdrift was in reality a pile of 
crossties covered with snow, but 
not enough to provide an adequate 
buffer. 


Another time Bob apparently was 
fatally injured in an accident along 
the railroad. He was put on a 
stretcher and taken to an Oak- 
land doctor whose office was sur- 
rounded by a picket fence with a 
rather narrow gate. The men were 
unable to get the stretcher through 
the gate, and as Bob apparently 
had died enroute, the men set their 
burden on the sidewalk and be- 
gan to discuss how they would get 











point Bob came to and said calm- 
ly—“Never mind, boys, get this 
stretcher out of the way and I'll 
just walk through.’ A somewhat 
Similar incident is recalled by Mr. 
Charles A. Jones, former resident 
of Deer Park. Mr. Jones relates 
that one of the Male family, and it 
may well have been Bob, ran across 
the track too close ahead of Train 
No. 12 at Mt. Lake Park one eve- 
ning, and to the horror of the 
crowd waiting at the station was 
struck by the engine and thrown 
aside. When the train st(/pped, peo- 
ple hastened to pick up the re- 
mains, only to be greeted by a 
smiling and only superficially in- 
jured man who merely had been 
tossed aside by the pilot of the 
engine. 

Bob’s luck eventually ran _ out, 
however, for one day in the sum- 
mer of 1914 eastbound passenger 
train No. 46 stopped at the Deer 
Park station, where someone noted 
a man’s straw hat on the pilot of 
the engine. Everyone suspected the 
worst, and search was made in the 
direction from which the train had 
come. Sure enough, on the curve 
at the Deer Park helper backout © 
switch, west of the station, the 
body of Bob Male was found where 
he had been struck and killed by 
the train. It was assumed that Bob 
had made the rounds of the saloons 
in Oakland, had started to walk 
home along the railroad tracks, and 
had been struck when he failed 
to hear the train behind him. Due 
to the curve the engineer had not 
seen him at any time. No other 
member of the family would claim 
the body, but John Williams, a dis- 


tant relative with characteristic 
charity, buried Bob in his farm 
cemetery. 


—By Robert W. Garrett 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

As a sequel to the article in the 
September issue of The Glade 
Star entitled “A Tragic Freight! 
Train Wreck,” two of our senior 
readers have volunteered addition- 
al information concerning § the 
wreck in question. Mrs. Belle Mar- 
ley of Deer Park states that she 
was a small girl at the time, her 
parents having very recently moved 
to Oakland from Pendleton County, 
W. Va. They lived in one half of 
a double house near the Rasche 
mill, and in the other side lived 
a family which included a young 
woman who was being courted by 
a railroad brakeman. It seems that 
this man was a member of the 
crew of one of the trains involved, 
and that among the contents of the 
damaged cars was goods that could 
be carried away. The fellow brought 
so much loot to the home of his 
friend and hid it on the second 
fioor of the house that Mrs. Mar- 
ley’s father feared the old build- 
ing might collapse. A little later 
authorities caught up with this 
man and he was convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment. 


Mr. A. T. Kimmell, of Mountain 











Pae. says his father often spoke 


of the wreck and stated that one 
Tyne Boner or Bonar, a shady 
character from the vicinity of Graf- 
ton, had stolen some hams some- 
where and was riding on the head 
freight train with his loot, on his 
way to wherever he was staying 
in the vicinity of Oakland. When 
the train was nearing Oakland he 
managed to pull the coupling pin 
between two cars, and when the 
head end of the train surged ahead 
slightly the air-hose parted, caus- 
ing the automatic brakes to apply 
and bring the train to a halt. This 
was the train that was struck in 
the rear by another train. Mr. 
Kimmell says his father heard 
Boner, with unbelievable callous- 
ness, scoff at the prayers for mercy 
uttered by the suffering drover 
pinned under the engine, whose 
death occurred a day or so after 
the wreck for which Boner was 
primarily responsible. So far as 
Mr. Kimmell knows, no action ever 
was taken against Boner, presum- 
ably because his guilt was not 
known until later, by which time 


he no doubt had disappeared. 





Memoirs Of Fannie Berkeley Ward Hinebaugh 


by Miss Bessie Hinebaugh 
(Concluded) 
THE SWALLOW FALLS SUITE 


The beautiful Swallow Falls al- 
ways has been of great interest to 
me - and I am sure to thousands 
of folks who visit it annually. Sev- 
eral years ago I wote “The Swallow 
Falls Suite” in five parts for string 
orchestra and flute - harp and 
piano accompaniment. The parts 
were entitled:— 


| 
| 
| 





Entrance To The Forest 
Muddy Creek Falls | 
Where The Laurel And 


Rhododendron Grow 
Swallow Falls 
In A Cathedral Of Oak And Pine 


My father lost Swallow Falls 
through signing a note for some- 
one in Oakland who skipped, mak- 
ing it necessary for father to pay 
out a large sum of money. I do 
not remember the man’s name. 
Mother said it took about all father 


had to pay that debt; he even sold 


the saddle of his riding horse. He 
rode horseback until he could ac- 
quire sufficient money to get an- 


other saddle. In those days my 





| 
| 
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father played the violin (entirely 
by ear.) Mother accompanied him 
on the piano. By the time I grew 
old enough to really remember 
much about it, he stopped playing. 
As he was the only person I ever 
heard play the violin at that time, 
it thrilled me with delight. I loved 
the violin and always wanted to be 
a violinist myself until years later 
in Pittsburgh I studied the flute. 
The last pieces I remember hear- 
ing my father play were “II Bacio” 
by Arditi - “The Kiss Waltz” as it 
is sometimes called, and “Annie 
Laurie.” Sister Rosa and mother 
sang duets, so I grew up in an 
atmosphere of music. It was as 
much a part of our life as eating 
food. 


The Church On The Hill 


Our church on the hill (no longer 
standing) is associated with my 
earliest recollections. Mother was 
organist for many years, and at 
one time all five of the Alfred 
Hinebaugh children sang in the 
choir. Roy wasn’t born yet, so I 
was the youngest. Our dear friend 
Mrs. Richard Semmes (she was 
Mrs. Hoff in those days) would 
have lovely Christmas parties at 
the oid “Rest” where she and her 
mother, Mrs. Morgan, lived. These 
parties took place on Christmas 
Eve and mother said she just didn’t 
know how she could spare the 
time to attend. Mrs. Semmes would 
not take “No” for an answer. I 
always had to sing some of my 
little songs. At the appointed time 
she would send her old colored 
man with the carriage and we 
would “pile in” and go. About this 
time there also was a boy’s choir 
at Saint Matthew’s. It was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Seemes and my 
mother. Mrs. Semmes would come 
to choir rehearsal lugging a big 
chocolate cake and other goodies. 








They gave the boys a few pennies 
each Sunday, also. There were the 
three Semmes boys, three Hine- 
baugh boys and “Snap” Martin, 
but I do not remember who else. 


The cornerstone of Saint Mat- 
thew’s was laid in 1871. It was 
shortly after mother was married 
and lived in the little house below 
the Harne property. She sang at 
the laying of the cornerstone and 
Aunt Rosa played the organ. They 
used mother’s little reed organ. 
Mr. Higgins and some others car- 
ried it to the church, which by 
that time was under roof but not 
finished. This was in September. 
The attendance would be small in 
the winter, but in the summer 
months the little church would 
fairly bulge with people. It seemed 
that so many who came to the 
hotels and cottages at Deer Park, 
Mountain Lake and Oakland were 
Episcopalians. Mother said she al- 
ways would watch for a Mrs. Ches- 
ton who was a capable organist; 
and she persuaded Mrs. Cheston to 
play the organ during the summer 
months. Then mother would sing 
in the choir. During the summer 
Dr. and Mrs. E. Goldsborough were 
among the visitors who were mem- 
bers of the choir. Dr. John G. 
Robinson, Oakland dentist, and the 
Nelsons also sang in the choir. 
Tne Goldsborough summer home, 
now inhabited the year around, is 
on Oak Street opposite St. Peter’s 
Parochial School. 

The sewing class comprised about 
eight little girls. I remember the 
names of Margaret Sincell and 
Jean and Anna Gonder. The pur- 
pose was to make articles to sell 
and earn enough money to buy a 
bell for the steeple. The vestry 
asked the class to spend the money 
on windows instead, and this they 
consented to do. Mother and grand- 
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mother Ward made fancy articles 
for the Church Basket of later 
years for the fancy work table at 
the Lawn Fete (often held on Pol- 
lock’s front lawn on Second Street.) 
This residence, now divided into 
apartments, still stands just south 
of the home of Ralph Pritts. Mrs. 
Pollock was Hattie Bartlett, a 
daughter of Dr. E. H. Bartlett. All 
of this family at one time were 
members of Saint Matthew’s. 


My brothers Harry and Albert 
who were boys then would take 
the Church Basket to Deer Park 
and Mountain Lake in the summer. 
The guests at the hotels were 
charmed with all the pretty things, 
and the boys would come back 
with an empty basket. The lawn 
Fetes also were held at the Carter 
residence (later the Semmes Ha- 
mill home and now the Weeks 
Nursing Home.) There also were 
similar affairs at the homes of the 
Goldsboroughs and the Brews 
(who lived at the old Walker place.) 
The girls who had charge of the 
booths were dressed in costume. 
Sister Rosa was dressed as “The 
Little Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe”. I also remember a Lawn 
Fete held on the Oakland Hotel 
grounds. Rev. Mr. Goodwin was, I 
think, the rector at the time. 


Mother used to be interested in 
foreign missions. She with Mrs. Os- 
mond (the rector’s wife) and the 
Misses Booth who came to Oak- 
land each summer would meet 
once a week and make garments 
to send to the missions. Then 
there were the lovely cantatas and 
operettas mother used to direct 
for the benefit of the church. I 
remember the names of them:— 
“The Strange Visitors” “The 
Meeting of the Nations” (I was a 
Japanese girl in that;) “A Dream 


or 














of Fairyland” and “Gypsy Queen.” 


How light-hearted, happy and 
gay we were, with never a care, 
as the years rolled swiftly by. 
Soon after this, deep sorrow came 
to us in the passing of my sister 
Rosa. This about broke mother’s 
heart. She gave up her music en- 
tirely and never would play or try 
to sing afterwards. In 1914, father 
passed away, and some years later, 
in 1919 I think, my brother Bert 
also passed away. Then Mother 
and I went to Pittsburgh to live. 


Nowadays in Oakland, nearly 
every member of the Episcopal 
Church has a car, and for those 
who do not have cars, there are 
taxicabs to be had at any time. 
Still, they found it too much trouble 
to drive up to the little church on 
the hill - to which we went by 
wa:king. So they tore down and 
sold our little church! I think it 
was a dreadful and _ disgraceful 
thing to happen. My heart burns 
hot with indignation every time I 
think of it - and the sorrow and 
tears it caused by dear mother and 
myself.” 

——oO 
IN MEMORIAM 

It is with profound regret and 
sorrow that we record the death by 
assassination on November 22, 1963 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States. In addi- 
tion to his other qualities, Presi- 
dent Kennedy had a deep interest 
in the history of his country and 
of the world—an interest which 
undoubtedly contributed to _ his 
stature as a statesman. 
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Deer Park’s ‘“‘Days of Glory’ 


By Charles A. Jones | 


I was born in the village of Deer! 
Park on February 25, 1885, at the 
height of the “Glory Days’ of Deer 
Park and the Deer Park Hotel— 
born in an upstairs room over the 
store of my father, W. C. Jones, 
who lived in the town forty years. 
I remained there constantly until 
the fall of 1900, and part of the 
time each year thereafter until 1907. 
It has been suggested that I put 
down my memories of the village 
in this period which preceded the 
economic retrogression of the lo- 
cality. 


The Main Building of the Deer 


Park Hotel was erected in 1872-73 
and the hotel first opened its doors 
on July 4, 1873. Deer Park attained 
high rank as a summer resort for 
the people of distinction—and 
wealth—from Washington and 
Baltimore particularly. The climax 
was reached in 1886 when Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
spent a few days’ honeymoon in 
June in one of the cottages (No. 2 
Cottage, ever since known as the 
Cleveland Cottage, and still oc- 
cupied—Ed). The decline came 
with the passage of the Hepburn 





Portion of Central Building, Deer Park Hotel 
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Railway Act in 1906 which made it 
necessary for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to eliminate its 
previous support and _ subsidizing 
of the hotel. The “Glory Days” were 
over, although the resort attracted 
many people for another decade or 
longer. (The hotel continued in 
operation until 1929, but the owner, 
a veteran hotel man, lost his for- 
tune in the Stock Market Crash of 
that year, and the hotel did not 
reopen the following season—Ed). 


There were actually two Deer 
Parks—the Hotel and the Village. 
Many of the people in the village 
were employed at least part of the 
year on the hotel grounds and in 
other capacities, but they had no 
part in the social events of the 
hotel and its cottages, save in one 
event each season—a bazaar in the 
later years. They visited the hotel 
grounds, as frequently as they wish- 
wished, at times in the evenings 
looking through the ballroom win- 
dows in the West Annex and watch- 
ing the summer guests dancing to 
the beautiful music of the Naval 
Academy Band from Annapolis, 
led by Prof. Charles A. Zimmerman, 
(author of “Anchors Aweigh”’—Ed) 
but no one would have thought of 
intruding into the dance. That was 
reserved for the guests, who were 
personages of another realm. The 
guests played golf on the nine-hole 
course, later enlarged to 18 holes. 
The villagers did not, but the vil- 
lage boys earned spending money 
by caddying. The guests enjoyed 
fine twin swimming pools, one for 
men, the other for girls and women. 
These were managed by Captain 
and Mrs. Dryden, who with their 
daughter Lola, rented a cottage in 
the village. Nearby were the bowl- 
ing alleys and pool and billiard 
rooms. These, like the swimming 
pools, were reserved for the guests 
at the hotel and its cottages. 








There were two railroad stations 
less than half a mile apart. In the 
summer time the “Big Trains” 
stopped at the hotel station. Only 
by special dispensation did they 
stop at the village station. But the 
village received the United States 
mail for both sections and a spe- 
cial messenger transported what 
was destined for the hotel and its 
guests. Guests at the hotel and its 
cottages visited the stores in the 
village and often these sold them 
considerable quantities of goods. 
Now and then guests attended a 
religious service in the town, but 
this was not a frequent occurrence. 
There was a beautiful little chapel 
on the hotel grounds where minis- 
ters of various denominations held 
regular services. 

The beauty of the hotel grounds 
was superb. No one viewing the 
ruins today can visualize them as 
they were in these “Glory Days.” 
But the people and the hotel are 
gone, most of the cottages are gone, 
and along with them the beautiful, 
elegantly maintained summer 
grounds. 

I write of the village. Mr. Robert 
B. Garrett is better able to tell of 
the hotel side of the picture. His 
father (the late Patrick J. Garrett, 
Superintendent of Grounds from 
1887 to 1929—Ed) was the one man 
who was a resident of both the 
Deer Park Hotel and the Village 
of Deer Park. 


The hotel, of course, is intimately 
associated with my memories, but 
next to these is the memory of a 
tramway on which often belligerent 
mules hauled heavy loads of lum- 
ber, to the accompanying remarks 
of their drivers which we boys 
were carefully instructed by our 
parents not to imitate; of great 
piles of lumber near the railroad; of 
the attractive grove of oak trees 
through the center of the town to 
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which Mrs. Henry G. Davis and 
other women brought their chil- 
dren to play; the programs in the 
churches; the large crops of 
potatoes, chestnuts, and wagon 
loads of crossties—all to be shipped 
away. Paraphrasing what Daniei 
Webster said in his famous speech 
relative to Dartmouth College, “It 
was a small place, but there were 
those who loved it.” I look with 
pleasure and respect to the years 
in Deer Park, and to the generally 
high quality and industry of the 
great majority of its citizens. 

When the village was laid out 
there were two principal streets 
running east and west from the 
Paltimore and Ohio Railroad, con- 
recting about a normal three blocks 
east with a street intersecting. Be- 
tween the streets was an attractive 
grove of huge oak trees. After a 
number of years the school house 
was erected some two blocks above 
the railroad, but by the time I 
could remember, the citizens felt 
this location had. been somewhat of 
a mistake—they wished the grove 
had been preserved intact. 

Their amazement knew few 
bounds when in 1893 or 1894, rumors 
spread that land in the grove was 
to be sold. History confirms the 
fact that when, back about 1774, 
the tracts of “Deer Park’ and 
“Peace and Plenty” were surveyed 
and patented, surveying errors left 
a tract in between which later be- 
came known as the ‘Eastern Fron- 
tier,” a tract developing into a 
wedge shape from a point not far 
west of Deer Park Village. Title 
to this was obtained by members 
of the Perry family from Cumber- 
land. Their descendants had indi- 
cated a desire to sell. Village lead- 
ers promptly initiated a movement 
to preserve the grove, but provi- 
sion for the cost had to be sub- 
mitted to a vote. The issue lost by 
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a narrow margin, attributed to 
the fact that at that time there was 
a considerable transient vote. The 
result doomed what was a real 
landmark of distinction. 

Shortly before this time an am- 
bitious young man named Howard 
Nethken, whose father, Frank R. 
Nethken, was a well known farm- 
er in the Sand Flat section, had 
conceived the idea of becoming the 
town’s leading dispenser of mer- 
chandise. He was convinced that 
much profit could be made out of 
another store, although there were 
at the time three general stores. As 
soon as the property including the 
grove came on the market, Lot 
No. 10 in a prominent location was 
promptly purchased by the senior 
Nethken. The first building to be 
constructed was a small, one story 
office building. To this Howard 
Nethken brought to Deer Park its 
first copy of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, which he invited citizens 
to see. We were greatly impressed. 

Then he went ahead to erect a 
large store building—large for the 
town. To dispose of the clay exca- 
vated from the basement, he had it 
dumped in the main street of the 
village. This resulted in elevating 
the level of the street leading down 
to the railroad station for a consider- 
able distance. The elevation amount- 
ed to from one to two feet. Previous 
to this, the level of the street was 
noticeably below that of the ad- 
joining building lots. I guess the 
citizens thought the dumping really 
improved the situation, although 
the construction of new boardwalks, 
etc. caused considerable additional 
expense. Howard Nethken seemed 
to be possessed of ia building craze. 
In the year 1897 Lot No. 11 was 
purchased by his father. Just how 
many buildings were crowded into 
the available space I do not re- 
(Continued on Page 276) 
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"Days Of Glory” 


(Continued from Front Cover) 





call, but it became an architectural 
hodgepodge of which few people 
were commendatory. Howard’s vi- 
sion of great riches from selling 
merchandise did not long survive. 
For many years the store room was 
more or less vacant, and eventually 
the building was torn down. after it 
had become a real eyesore. The 
little office building, which still 
stands, later was used for years as 
the postoffice. 


The top floor of the store build- 
ing was a hall used for dances, pub- 
lic entertainments and the like. For 
a time after the Methodist church 
burned in 1898 the hall was used 
for the Methodist Sunday School 
and preaching services. .Dances 
were held in the hall on Saturday 
nights, and then on Sunday morn- 
ings it was my job to clean it up 
for Sunday School and church. The 
accumulation of bottles, discarded 
fruit, etc. which I had to clear out 
always seemed to me astonishing. 
In connection with the hall one in- 
cident stands out clearly. We form- 
ed an actor’s club which, from time 
to time, produced simple plays. 
One of these was “Ten Nights in 
a Bar Room’’. In one of the scenes 
a little girl is hit by a bottle 
thrown by her inebriated father, 
and the script provides for what 
appears to be a bloody episode 
following. One night the youth who 
threw the bottle missed this aim 
and there was real blood to contend 
with in the ensuing moments. For- 
tunately, no serious injury was 
done. 

Father had been a buyer of cat- 
tle and other stock and so came 
into the vicinity from Fayette Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, where he lived. 
His first glimpse of Deer Park, 
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Garrett County's 
Smallpox Epidemic 





By Michael V. Kildow 

The year 1903 witnessed a visi- 
tation of the dread disease, Small- 
pox, in and around Oakland and 
Mountain Lake, that comes to 
mind with the death on February 
8, 1964 at the age of 91, of one who 
was intimately connected with the 
epidemic, in the person of Miss 


Ellen Jane (Nelle) Browning, R.N. 
Dr. John E. Legge, who died not 


long ago in Baltimore, had not 


however, was when he went to the 
Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. The train on which 
he was a passenger was held at 
the hotel station for seven hours. 
Several times passengers suggested 
to the conductor that they go up 
to the hotel and obtain something to 
eat, but each time he insisted that 
this was not safe, as the train was 
just about to pull out. Consequently 
a large number of passengers went 
hungry for practically a whole day 
as there were no dining facilities 
on the train. The beautiful grounds 
impressed father, and he thought 
it would be a nice locality in which 
to settle. Construction of a store 
building was begun on April 4, 
1882, according to Carpenter Frank 
Thrasher, who told me many years 
later that he found the first con- 
struction work under way on the 
day of his marriage. At first the 
store was owned by Rodeheaver 
and Chidester; then by Chidester 
and Jones, my father having pur- 
chased, in 1883, a part interest in 
the store he so long operated. On 
October 27, 1887 father became the 
sole owner. Mr. Chidester had a 
store at Buckhannon, W. Va., when 
I went there to school in the fall 
of 1900. 














been out of medical college very 
long, and was practicing in Oak- 
land. One day he treated a negro 
transient for a condition, and later 
went into consultation with his 
colleague, the late Dr. Henry W. 
McComas, who already was a vet- 
eran general practitioner. When he 
described the negro’s symptoms to 
Dr. McComas, the latter immedi- 
ately diagnosed the man’s illness 
as smallpox. The man meantime 
had gone on his way. About the 
same time Dr. McComas was sum- 
moned to the home of the late Col- 
fax DeWitt, whose wife and infant 
were critically ill. The same diag- 
nosis was made in their case. 


Dr. MeComas reported the mat- 
ter to a Dr. Ravenscroft, the local 
health officer (not to be confused 
with Dr. R. A. Ravenscraft of Ac- 
cident or his brother, Dr. Webb 
Ravenscraft, of Mountain Lake 
Park), whereupon the health of- 
ficer threw up his hands in terror 
and declared he would have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. Dr. Mc- 
Comas was operating a small hos- 
pital in what now is the Nethken 
apartment building at the north- 
east corner of Second and Center 
streets in Oakland. His offices 
were on the first floor; the second 
floor housed the patients and the 
operating room. 

There being as yet no public water 
supply in town, all water for hos- 
pital use had to be pumped by 
hand and carried wherever it was 
needed. Hot water for the operat- 
ing room and for other purposes 
was heated in a kettle on the 
kitchen stove and then carried up- 
stairs. Coal stoves provided heat 
for the building. 


Miss Browning, who had gradu- 
ated from the Mercy Hospital 
School of Nursing in Chicago in 


1898, was in charge of the hospital. 
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Dr. 


Henry Wheeler 
beloved family doctor of gener- 
ations of Garrett Countians, as 
he looked in later years. 


McComas, 


She also was the dietition, the 
anesthetist, the operating room as- 
sistant and the secretary. She like- 
wise was the only nurse in the 
hospital at the time, and probably 
was the only registered nurse in 
the area served by the hospital. 
With these duties there was little 
time for rest, and she used to re- 
late that sometimes for days and 
nights at a time she had no sleep 
except occasional naps on the floor 
beside the bed of a patient whom 
she feared to leave for any length 
of time. The cook was the late 
Mrs. William E. (Ella) Rice. The 
only other help was a 12 year old 
orphan boy who ‘lived at the hos- 
pital. 

After discussing the _ situation 
thoroughly, Dr. McComas and Miss 
Browning decided, with true dedi- 
cation to the finest professional 
traditions, that they would fight 
the epidemic with all their ener- 
gies and with the limited facilities 


at their disposal. Dr. McComas 
was to make his rounds and take 
care of the patients who were at 
home; Miss Browning was to take 
care of the hospital and its pa- 
tients. The Doctor visited the small- 
pox patients regularly, some at 
Mountain Lake, others in Oakland 
and the surrounding country, there 
being probably 50 or 60 in all. 


At Loch Lynn a number of mem- 
bers of the Crane family were 
stricken and the mother died. 
Neighbors did all they could to aid 
such families, as they were quar- 
antined and unable to leave the 
premises. The tiny and at that 
time unoccupied lockup at Loch 
Lynn was used by Dr. McComas 
as a sort of dressing room where 
he kept a change of clothing in his 
endeavor to limit the spread of 
the disease. Upon his arrival back 
at the hospital in the evening, the 
Doctor would change _ clothes 
again, there being a washtub of 





Miss Ellen Jane (Nelle) 
ing, R.N., as she looked at the 
time of the Smailpox Epidemic. 


Brown- 
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warm water and disinfectant await- 
ing him in his office. He then 
would make his regular rounds. 
This routine was followed for 
weeks. Nearly everyone was vac- 
cinated. The disease, which in the 
opinion of some persons was, per- 
haps hopefully, considered to be 
one peculiar only to the very poor 
and the unwashed, curiously 
enough did not limit itself to that 
area, but spread indiscriminately 
in town and country. Meantime, at 
the hospital, the tiny force was 
further depleted when Dewey Rice, 
then a youngster, was terribly 
burned when his clothing came 
into contact with an open flame, 
and his mother was forced to go 
home and take care of him, where- 
upon Miss Browning had to take 
over the duties of cook, as well. 


Miss Mary O’Donnell, whose 
home was only a few doors away 
from the Crane home in Loch 
Lynn, recalls that a guard was on 
duty at the railroad station to 
keep persons from Loch Lynn 
from crossing the tracks into 
Mountain Lake Park, although it 
was her recollection that the epi- 
demic already had spread to the 
latter town. The postoffice then as 
now was on the north side of the 
railroad, and outgoing letters were 
handed to the guard who would 
post them. 


Finally the day came when there 
were no more cases of smallpox 
to be treated, and the weary doc- 
tor and nurse could breathe more 
freely. Due to their constant at- 
tention and the ministrations of 
Dr. McComas on his rounds, there 
were only about two deaths dur- 
ing the course of the epidemic, in 
addition to those of Mrs. Crane 
and Mrs. DeWitt and her baby, the 
latter two being beyond help when 
their case came to his attention. 


Twenty-Five Dollars Reward 





Lt. Col. Lester D. Friend, Sr., 
AUS, retired, of 664 Perkins Drive, 
N. W., Warren, Ohio, is seeking 
information as to the names of 
the parents of Levi Friend, whose 
father was born in Maryland; the 
mother in New York. It is said 
Levi Friend was a son of Charles 
Friend and grandson of John 
Friend, Sr., the founder of Friends- 
ville. Apparently this has not been 
substantiated, however, and Col. 
Friend is desirous of confirming 
or disproving this statement. 

Levi Friend was born near 
Marietta, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1804 and 
died at South Perry, Ohio, Nov. 
16, 1890. His name appears in the 
1830 Census records as a resident 


of Salt Creek Township, Ross 
County, Ohio. He moved from 
Fairfield (now Hocking) County, 


Ohio to Perry Township, Fairfield 
County, Ohio, about 1835, helping 
to establish the village of South 
Perry, Ohio, of which he was ap- 
pointed first Postmaster, in 1843. 


In 1823 Levi Friend married 
Cynthia McCollum, who died May 
16, 1841, survived by her husband 
and the following children: Mar- 
garet Clarissa, born 1824; Ezra, 
born about 1825; Talma, born 1831; 
Levi, Jr., born August 30, 1832; An- 
drew, born June 19, 1834; Lewis, 
born August, 1836; Samuel, born 
1838; Asa, born July 16, 1839. Levi 
Friend remarried, Sept. 3, 1842, 
his second wife being Martha Arm- 
strong. To them were born the fol- 
lowing children: Martha Jane, born 
1845; William, born 1847; Jasper 
N., born 1851; Marion, born Sept. 
23, 1852; Elizabeth Ann, born Sept., 
1854; Samantha, born 1859. Martha 
Armstrong Friend died April 14, 
1891. 

It is suggested that anyone hav- 
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John Friend’s Hide-Out 





The Baltimore Sun of March 26, 
1887, describing “A Cave in Gar- 
rett” under the above caption, ran 
the following item from its Oak- 
land correspondent: 


“A few days ago while looking 
over the descriptions of a number 
of military lots located in Garrett 
County, the writer noticed that 
Military Lot No. 1470 was desig- 
nated as beginning at ‘John Friend’s 
Saltpetre Cave and Powder House.’ 
Senator R. T. Browning, who had 
been the owner of a military lot 
beginning at the same point, was 
asked if he knew anything about 
the cave. He said he knew the spot 
well, as it was only a short dis- 
tance from the residence of his 
grandfather, the late Meshack 
Browning, the noted hunter. When 
asked if there was really a cave 
at the point mentioned, he said: 
‘There is a very large cave there, 
which I have been in, and I will 
describe it for you the best I can.’ 
The cave was called John Friend’s 
cave because it was discovered by 
John Friend, who settled at what 
is now Sang Run in 1765. He was 
the grandfather of D. Harrison 
Friend, ex-judge of the Orphans’ 
Court for Garrett County, who is 
now quite an old man. His de- 
scendants constitute the most nu- 
merous family in the County. Tra- 





ing information as to the parents 
of Levi Friend communicate with 
Lt. Col. Lester D. Friend, Sr., 664 
Perkins Drive, N. W., Warren, 
Ohio, who offers a reward of $25.00 
for definite information in this 
connection. Lt. Col. Friend is en- 
gaged in writing a history of the 
Friend family, a completed copy 
of which will be given to the Li- 
brary in due time. 


dition says this cave was used by 
John Friend as a hiding place 


from the Indians, of whom there 
were quite a number in this sec- 
tion at that early period. 


“The mouth of the cave is a cir- 
cular opening in the rock about 
ten feet in diameter and very much 
resembles an ordinary well. In late 
years a fence has been kept around 
the opening to prevent stock from 
tumbling into it. To enter the cave 
a ladder is used, by which a nearly 
perpendicular descent is made for 
a distance of about thirty feet. The 
diameter of the shaft or opening 
increases as the descent is made. 
From the bottom of the shaft there 
is a passage or hallway running in 
a westerly direction. This passage 
is through solid rock, and is about 
ten feet wide and eighteen or 
twenty feet high. Passing along 
this rocky passage, which neither 
materially increases nor lessens in 
dimension for a distance of two 
hundred yards, a large circular 
room or cavern is reached. This 
room is about fifty feet in diame- 
ter and about forty feet high. From 
the lofty ceiling of this chamber 
descend hundreds of stalactites, 
which have the appearance of 
magnificent chandeliers. All around 
on the rocky walls are names, dates, 
initials and hieroglyphics, which 
have been cut in the solid rock, 
some of them more than a century 
ago. There is also a passageway 
leading away from this room, 
which runs in a westerly direc- 
tion. A short distance beyond the 
chamber there is a large deep pool 
of water. Senator Browning states 
that he has explored the cave for 
a half mile beyond the chamber, 
and that he has no idea of its ex- 
tent or dimensions beyond that 
point. Singular as it may seem, it 
is nevertheless a fact that very lit- 
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Friendsville Bi-Gentennial 
To Be County’s First 





Last September on its Ninth An- 
nual Tour the Garrett County His- 
torical Society visited the grave of 
John Friend, Sr. on the outskirts 
of the town of Friendsville. At 


that time Felix Robinson, the Di- 
rector of the Tour, called attention 
to the forthcoming Bi-Centennial 
of Friendsville. John Friend, Sr., 
the first permanent settler in the 
County, arrived at what now is 
Friendsville in 1765. Thus the Bi- 
Centennial is but a few months 
hence. Mr. Robinson has _inter- 
viewed Karol Rush, Mayor of 
Friendsville; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Beachley, active members of the 
Society, and others. He appeared 
before the Board of Directors of 
the Society last November to ad- 
vocate the celebration of Garrett 
County’s first Bi-Centennial. He 
also addressed the members of 
the Friendsville Rotary Club last 
month on the same subject. In all 
probability there is a movement 
on foot among the citizens of 
Friendsville to prepare for this ob- 
servance—doubtless under the aus- 
pices of the City Council and the 
Rotary Club. 

tle is known of the cave among 
he people here except the older 
persons in the immediate neigh- 
borhocd. In fact, it seems to have 
been better known a half century 
ago than it is now. It is located 
near the village of Sang Run, about 
sixteen miles from Oakland. As 
soon as weather and roads improve 
sufficiently for the purpose an ex- 
ploring party from Oakland will 
visit this interesting spot, and in- 
spect it throughout its length and 
breadth.” 


Stonewall Jackson’s Way 





We are indebted to our Treasur- 
er, Mr. Herbert Shaffer, for this 
article concerning the origin of a 
Civil War ballad in honor of the 
redoubtable Confederate leader 
who was accidentally shot and 
mortally wounded by his own 
forces in the wilderness near 
Chancellorsville, Virginia, in May, 
1863. The old Glades Hotel where 
the author was staying when he 
wrote the ballad was located on 
the south side of the railroad 
tracks, close to the railroad, near 
the point where Wilson Creek 
flows under the tracks before 
emptying into the Little Yough- 
iogheny. Built in the early 1850’s 
by Messrs. Burton and White and 
first operated by Perry Lyles, it 
was taken over in 1858 by the well 
known hotel man, John Dailey. It 
was the first resort hotel in Oak- 
land, catering to many well known 
personages, and the first sessions 
of the Circuit Court were held 
there. It burned to the ground in 
1874. That same year the New 
Glades Hotel was built where the 
town’s parking lot is now located. 
The photograph reproduced in this 
issue was given to the Garrett 
County Historical Society by Felix 
Robinson, the local historian. It is 
the oldest known photograph of 
an Oakland landmark. 


Mr. Shaffer’s article is as follows: 


For more than a quarter of a 
century the subject of debate, the 
authorship of this ballad was set- 
tled in 1891 by the poet himself, 
Dr. John Williamson Palmer of 
Baltimore. His own words are 
given here: 

“In September, 1862, I found my- 
self at the Glades Hotel, at Oak- 
land, on the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and in that 
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This photograph, taken before the Old Glades Hotel burned down in 
1874, shows the hostelry as ‘t probably looked to Dr. Palmer when he 
composed his ballad in honor of Stonewall Jackson. In the days before 
the dining car, trains made a 20-minute ston at the hotel! for meals. 


part of Allegany County, Maryland, | 
which is now known as Garrett 
County. Early on the 16th there 
was a roar of guns in the air, and 
we knew that a great battle was 


toward ...I knew that Stonewall 
was in it, whatever it might be; 





it was his way—‘Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Way.’ I had twice put that 
phrase into my war letters, and 
other correspondents, finding it 
handy, had quoted it in theirs. I 
paced the piazza and whistled a 





song of Oregon lumbermen and 
loggers that I had learned from a 
California adventurer in Honolu- 
lu. The two thoughts were coupled 
and welded into one to make a 
song; and as the words gathered 
to the call of the tune I wrote the 
ballad of “Stonewall Jackson’s 
Way” with the roar of those guns 





ed the last stanza ... In Memori- 
Al = aera 
“In Baltimore I told the story 
of the song to my father, and at 
his request made immediately an- 
other copy of it. This was shown 
cautiously to certain members of 
the Maryland Club, and a trusty 
printer was found who struck off 
a dozen slips of it, principally for 
private distribution. That first 
printed copy of the song was head- 
ed “Found on a Rebel Sergeant 
of the Old Stonewall Brigade, 
Taken at Winchester.” The fabu- 
lous legend was for the mislead- 
ing of the Federal provost marshal, 
as were also the address and date: 
‘Martinsburg, Sept. 13, 1862’.” 


The poem follows: 


Come, stack arms, men! Pile on 


the rails, 


in my ears. On the morrow I add-| Stir up the campfire bright; 
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No growling if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 


Here Shenandoah brawls along, 

There burly Blue Ridge echoes 
strong, 

To swell the Brigade’s rousing song 

Of “Stonewall Jackson’s Way.” 


We see him now—the queer 
slouched hat 

Cocked o’er his eye askew; 

The shrewd, dry smile; the speech 
so pat, 

So calm, so blunt, so true. 


The “Blue-Light Elder” knows ’em 
well; 

Says he, “That’s Banks—he’s fond 
of shell; 

Lord save his soul!! we’ll give him 
—well! 

That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! 
caps off! 

Old Massa’s going to pray. 

Strangle the fool that dares to 
scoff! 


Attention! It’s his way. 


Appealing from his native sod 
In forma pauperis to God; 
“Lay bare Thine arm; 
forth Thy rod! 
Amen!”—That’s Stonewall’s way.” 


stretch 


He’s in the saddle now. Fall in! 
Steady! the whole brigade! 

Hill’s at the ford, cut off; we’ll win 
His way out, ball and blade! 


What matter if our shoes are worn? 

What matter if our feet are torn? 

“Quick step! We’re with ’im before 
morn!” 

That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


The sun’s bright lances rout the 
mists 

Of morning, and, by George! 

Here’s Longstreet, struggling 

Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
the lists, 


in 








| Cunningham Family History 





By Ruth McRobie 

James Cunningham was the first 
of his name to live in America. 
The son of William Fairlie Cun- 
ningham, James sold his officer’s 
commission in a Scottish regiment 
and set sail for America, where he 
met and married Catherine, the 


daughter of Captain William 
Campbell, of Frederick County, 
Maryland. 


Both Captain Campbell and his 
son-in-law appear to have been 
attracted to what is now Garrett 
County by the vast expanse of 
land—virgin timber and glade— 
which was available to anyone 
who could afford to have it sur- 
veyed and pay the nominal ex- 
pense of securing a patent or deed 
from the Land Office in Annapo- 
lis. Old records indicate that a 
tract of land known as Cheviot 
Dale was resurveyed in August, 
1827, by the County Surveyor, Ben- 
jamin Brown, for James Cunning- 
ham. Although this tract originally 
contained only about 2,480 acres, 
when the resurvey was completed 





Pope and his Dutchmen, whipped 
before; 

“Bay’nets and grape!” hear Stone- 
wall roar; 

“Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s 
score!” 

In “Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 

Ah, Maiden! wait and watch and 
yearn 

For news of Stonewall’s band. 

Ah, Widow! read, with eyes that 
burn, 

That ring upon thy hand. 


Ah, Wife, sew on, pray on, hope on; 
Thy life shall not be all forlorn; 
The foe had better ne’er been born 
That gets in “Stonewall’s way.” 
—John Williamson Palmer. 
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it was found to have grown, by 
virtue of the vacancies that had 
been included in the resurvey, to 
more than 17,000 acres. It extended 
from the Bittinger region to the 
Savage River Valley. 


The Cunningham family lived 
for years in a house on this estate 
which apparently was known as 
the Palo Alto House. Although it 
disappeared long ago, foundation 
stones of the house still remain. 
Nearby is what is said to have 
been an Indian graveyard. This 
property, some three miles south 
of Bittinger on the Glendale-Bit- 
tinger road, was purchased some 
years ago by the Federal govern- 
ment, and by it re-named Pleasant 
Valley. It is now the site of the 
4-H center. Catherine Cunning- 
ham inherited 75 slaves and sev- 
eral thousand acres of land, pre- 
sumably from her father, Captain 
William Campbell. About 500 acres 
of Cheviot Dale timberland was 
cleared by slave labor. The graves 
of eight of these slaves are near 
the site of the old sugar camp. 


Among the neighbors of the 
Campbell! and Cunningham fam- 
ilies was the noted hunter, Mesh- 
ack Browning, who lived at Sang 
Run. Captain Campbell agreed to 
build a sawmill if Meshack would 
build a grist mill, both of which 
were needed in the community. 
Accordingly Meshack built his grist 
mill on Sang Run, not far from its 
junction with the Youghiogheny, 
and the Captain built his sawmill 
at the falls of Cherry Creek, just 
below the present Rock Lodge 
summer home. This sawmill was 
the first in this part of the coun- 
try. It was close to virgin forests 
of pine, and lumber sawed there 
was used by the pioneers for miles 
in every direction. Both mills, of 
course, were operated by water 











power, the date of construction be- 
ing about 1826. In his autobiogra- 
phy Meshack records that he often 
stopped at the Cunningham home 
on his hunting trips, some of his 
favorite hunting grounds being 
in that area. 


Court records indicate that in 
1802 Benjamin Stoddert, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, deeded to Wil- 
liam Campbell, of Frederick Coun- 
ty, for the unbelievable sum of 
five shillings, half of the tract 
known as Wild Cherry Tree Mead- 
ows, four other tracts and eigh- 
teen Military Lots, a total of 22,- 
799 acres. In 1806 Messrs. Stoddert 
and William Marbury (the latter 
of whom held a mortgage on the 
preperty) deeded the remaining 
half of this great estate to Captain 
Campbell. Benjamin Stoddert and 
Dr. James McHenry, the founder 
of the village of McHenry, Garrett 
County, both served in the cabinet 
of President Adams, Dr. McHenry 
as Secretary of War. Fort McHen- 
ry, Baltimore, birthplace of our 
National Anthem, was named for 
Dr. McHenry. 


Captain Campbell lived on the 
east side of the McHenry-Bittinger 
road on the Wild Cherry Tree 
Meadows tract, where Joel Ben- 
der lived in later years. It is said 
that when Captain Campbell died 
(the year is thought to have been 
1829) he was buried temporarily 
in what now is a thicket at the 
road intersection. Presumably his 
remains later were removed to an 
eastern cemetery. Nearby was an- 
other cemetery where slaves were 
buried. 


In 1835 James Cunningham and 
Robert Oliver, of Baltimore, di- 
vided between themselves some 31,- 
000 acres of land which they had 
patented earlier. The former also 
is said to have owned a tract of 
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12,000 acres called Richlands, in 
addition to a large area of timber- 
land known as The Pink of Alle- 
ghany. This eventually passed into 
the hands of the Bond Lumber Co., 
which, some 50 or 60 years ago, 
cut from it many million feet of 
lumber. 

Records are scanty and vague, 
but it appears probable that the 
Cunningham family and_ their 
Slaves left the Glades country in 
the 1840’s. The will of James Cun- 
ningham is dated March 27, 1849. 
By it he left half of his estate to 
his brother William Campbell Cun- 
ningham; the other half to his sis- 
ter, Rebecca Janet Washington. It 
would seem that he died in Jef- 
ferson County, Virginia, as his will 
was probated there in 1853. The 
late Captain Charles E. Hoye, from 
whose writings a good deal of the 
above information has been se- 
cured, states that in 1852 the heirs 
of James Cunningham sold to one 
Jacob Markell, of Frederick Coun- 
ty, some 13,700 acres of Cheviot 
Dale and other lands for $12,554.62. 

James Cunningham and his wife, 
Catherine, died rather early in life, 
leaving four young sons, William, 
Charles, James and George, and a 
daughter, Rebecca Janet, the lat- 
ter a small child. She was reared 
by Jane Washington, a relative, at 
Mount Vernon (Virginia), where 
she married Thomas Washington. 
The boys were placed in a private 
school until they reached maturity. 

My mother was the daughter of 
William C. Cunningham. 





Annual Meeting 





Members are reminded of the 
Annual Meeting of the Society, to 
be held the latter part of June in 
Kitzmiller. They will be advised 
of the date, and other details, prior 
to the event. 


Then And Now 





By Daniel P. Smouse 
Having read an article in The 
Republican by Ross O. Durst, it 
started me to reminisce on my 
early days and my struggle for an 
education. 


I made my debut in the Public 
School at Grantsville, Maryland, 
in the year 1889, under the tutor- 
ship of Miss Eliza Green. The 
Grantsville school at that time con- 
sisted of two rooms known to us 
as the “Big” and “Little” Rooms. 
The Little Room took care of the 
ABC, Primer, First Reader, Sec- 
ond Reader and Third Reader. 
When the Little Room _ teacher 
either got tired of you or thought 
you could read well enough, she 
took counsel with the Big Room 
teacher (the Principal) and if he 
had a vacant seat, you were pro- 
moted. 


My tenure in the Little Room 
was of lesser duration than most 
of the other boys, as I had mas- 
tered the ABC’s both backward 
and forward and was pretty far 
along with my CAT, DOG and THE 
exercises when I made my en- 
trance. At this time the school 
year was divided into “Terms,” 
the First and Second Terms. The 
First Term lasted from the begin- 
ning of school until the Christmas 
holidays; the Second Term begin- 
ning in January of the next year 
and extending to the close of 
school in the spring. Thank the 
Lord that changes have come about 
in the schools—that my children, 
your children and their children 
did not and do not have to ex- 
perience the mode of educational 
training that I did. 

Here is what happened to me: 
My teacher—I don’t recall her 
name—got the idea that I was 
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ready for promotion and advised 
me at the end of the First Term 


that when I came back to school 
after the Christmas holidays I was 
to go to the “Big” Room. This ad- 
venture turned out to be more of 
an ordeal than my first day of 
school. Small of stature and dis- 
posed to be timid, thrust into a 
group of boys and girls of ages 
up to 17 or 18, of all shapes and 
sizes well, I was just plain 
scared. “Free Books” had come 
into the schools by this time, and 
the teacher seeing a new face came 
around and asked me what I 
thought, together with a lot of 
other questions, took the books I 
sizes well, I was just plain 
room, and gave me a set of books 
that I afterwards learned I was to 
use for the duration of my stay 
in the Public School. I don’t re- 
call exactly how many books he 
gave me, but among them I do re- 
member, was a spelling book with 
such words as DEMAGOGUE, 
MUNICIPALITY and so on. In 
other words, I was given an ad- 
vanced spelling book, and _ the 
others were of the same magni- 
tude. To make matters still worse, 
he went through the books and 
showed me the lessons that had 
been assigned for the day, these 
being somewhere near the middle 
of the books. He was starting the 
Second Term where he had left 
off at the end of the First Term. 
At this day and age I doubt very 
much if a first year teacher will 
believe this; some of the older 
ones may. 


—_— 


When the morning preliminaries 
were over, which consisted of read- 
ing a passage from the Bible by 
the teacher and a song by the en- 
tire assembly, the teacher called 
a class, which if I recall rightly 
was in oral reading. When a class 





was called, the pupils left their 
seats and went to the front of the 


room and sat on what were known 
as the “Recitation Benches.” Here 
is the only break I got. I found 
that there were two classes in 
reading, “A” and “B” Classes, and 
I was in the “B” Class, but re- 
member, I had a Fourth Reader 
and was to start my reading some- 
where near the middle of it. 

When the “B” Class was called 
I went up front with the other 
boys and girls and when it came 
my turn to read I stood and read 
a few words before I got stuck. 
The teacher told me to spell the 
word, this being the method of 
teaching reading. If you couldn't 
pronounce the word from sight, 
you spelled it aloud and one of 
the other pupils volunteered to 
pronounce it for you, providing 
any of them knew how. If they 
didn’t then the teacher would. I 
stumbled along in this manner for 
a sentence or two and the teacher 
told me: “That will do.” He al- 
ready had found that I wasn’t 
ready for the Fourth Reader. So, 
I got my Third Reader back and 
there being no Third Reader class 
in his room he made arrangements 
with the assistant teacher to come 
for me when she was ready for 
her Third Reader class and I went 
over to her room to do my reading 
lesson. This arrangement put me 
in the middle. I was worked on by 
the pupils of both rooms. I just 
didn’t belong. How I ever got 
through that term of school is still 
a mystery. I was about as popular 
with the other pupils as a skunk 
at a Fourth of July picnic. But I 
did get through, and by the open- 
ing of the fall term all was forgot- 
ten and I was accepted as one of 
the gang and an equal. 


Mr. Durst, in the article pre- 
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viously mentioned, cited the Nor- 
mal School held at Bittinger, Md. 
I know nothing about that partic- 


ular school, but I was familiar 
with the one held at Grantsville. 
These Normal Schools, held at 
the various places in the county, 
were nothing more than cramming 
sessions for teachers and would- 
be teachers, in preparation for tak- 
ing the examination that was given 
each year by the School Examiner. 
Regardless of the number of years 
you had taught school in the coun- 
ty, it was imperative that you take 
this examination (unless you held 
a diploma from some recognized 
educational institution) as, having 
taken and passed it, you were 
given a one year license, known 
as a Teacher’s Certificate, showing 
that you had qualified as a teacher 
in Garrett County Public Schools. 
Also, your salary, SOMETIMES, 
was governed by the marks you 
made in these examinations, after 
the first year. 


There were two classifications 
of these certificates, First Grade 
and Second Grade. Second Grade 
examinations were held at the va- 
rious places where the Normal 
Schools had been conducted. The 
First Grade examinations were 
held only at Oakland. If you de- 
sired, you were permitted to take 
both the First and Second Grade 
examinations. The Examiner would 
decide which grade certificate he 
would issue you. It was to a teach- 
er’s advantage to hold a First 
Grade certificate as it carried a 
better salary, quite a bit of pres- 
tige and in some instances a lot of 
egotism. Going back to the exam- 
inations, I could never comprehend 
what bearing they possibly could 
have on one’s ability as a teacher. 
In the first place they were rat 
races. I recall one instance when 





a group of 35 or 40 young men and 
women taking one of these exam- 
inations were allowed six hours to 


cover twelve subjects. I don’t recol- 
lect one examination of more than 
nine hours’ duration. Seemingly 
the Examiner had pressing busi- 
ness elsewhere and could spare 
only so much of his time on the 
examinations. Common sense alone 
would tell you that it would be 
humanly impossible for one to do 
himself justice with so little time. 
Nevertheless, very few if any ever 
failed to pass or get a certificate. 
Being a girl who had attained the 
age of 18 years or a boy of 19 
years was the paramount require- 
ment. Right or wrong, I figured 
these examinations were just a 
sneaky way the School Board had 
of finding out how many appli- 
cants they would have for teaching 
jobs that year. 


What difference? I maintain that 
one may have all the book learn- 
ing there is, but without the abili- 
ty to maintain discipline, and lack- 
THEN AND NOW THREE 
ing personality sufficient to hold 
the attention of the pupil and the 
capacity to impart knowledge, he 
never will be a successful teacher. 
I had this demonstrated to me at 
an early age. Having made a couple 
of trips through all my books, I 
thought I would like to attend 
Normal School, but not having six 
dollars to cover the tuition fee, I 
sort of gave up the idea, until 
when talking to a friend about it, 
he said: “Why don’t you see Mr. 
Bender? Maybe he would take you 
on if you were willing to do the 
janitor work at the school house 
for him.” At the first opportunity 
I spoke to Mr. Bender and he 
seemed very willing to accept my 
proposition. 

This was one of the best deals I 
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ever made. I didn’t have too much 
trouble keeping up with the class, 
and I will say that Daniel Bender 


was the best teacher I ever had 
the pleasure of meeting. I learned 
later that he did not have a diplo- 
ma from any school or college— 
just a Pennsylvania Public School 
education he had gotten at Springs, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Bender had 
what I consider the basic require- 
ments of a good teacher. He was 
a disciplinarian, the like of whom 
I have never met in another teach- 
er. He could bawl you out for 
something you should not have 
done and make you like it. On 
muggy days when concentration 
was difficult he had the knack of 
holding your attention on the sub- 
ject at hand. I have seen him in 
the middle of a class stop and tell 
an amusing joke. When the laugh- 
ter had subsided he would proceed 
with the lesson. Also, I experienced 
seeing him get a pupil interested 
in a plane geometry theorem, not 
just enough for him to commit the 
theorem to memory, as it was in 
the textbook, but enough to work 
the theorem out if it had been re- 
worded. I know this to be a fact. I 
was that pupil. By contrast, the 
next year I got into Normal School 
under the same arrangement. The 
teacher was a man who was the 
proud possessor of two diplomas, 
but he lacked all three of the above 
mentioned requisites. I attained 
very little knowledge from his ef- 
forts. 


In the course of events, I got my- 
self a family and still lived in Gar- 
rett County. Like most parents, 
when the youngest of my brood 
finished High School I took a long 
breath and said: “Thank heaven, 
another job is completed,” and put 
school matters in the discard. All 
I know about the schools in our 





county is what I hear and read in 


the papers; except what meets the 
eye in the form of school facilities, 
and that the Normal Schools are 
out of existence and I presume the 
instructing staff has advanced in 
proficiency to a degree comparable 
with the improvement in facilities. 
I believe that those who criticize 
the way the Public Schools are be- 
ing run today should do a little 
research and see what we had 40 
or 50 years ago and make a com- 
parison with what we now have. 


For instance, can you imagine 
your children, ages 6 to 18, walk- 
ing under all kinds of weather 
conditions, one or more miles to a 
frame building perched upon eight 
or ten posts, one or two feet above 
the ground, with a single board 
floor with numerous’ knotholes, 
with an old Burnside stove in the 
middle of the room to furnish the 
heat, and with a wooden or gal- 
vanized pail with a tincup tied to 
the bail to furnish drinking water 
for everyone? And at noon eating 
lunch from a tin dinner bucket 
that had frozen on the way to 
school and had not completely 
thawed out? This is no hallucina- 
tion. I taught school in Garrett 
County under these circumstances, 
through the school years 1901-02 
and 1902-03, for the princely sum 
of $25.00 per month the first year 
and $27.50 the second year. 

These years are often referred 
to as “The Good Old Days.” Now, 
who will be the first to eulogize 
them and bring down wrath upon 
the management of our present 
Public Schools? I’m listening. 
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An Incident At Swanton 


By Bernard I. Gonder ees of whom Sarsfield thinks he 
A faded copy of THE REPUB- | could identify. Railroad detectives 
LICAN of January 9, 1902, refers| are investigating the matter. Some 
to an incident that had occurred| people seem to think the men 
at Swanton a few days previously.| were tramps. Be it as it may, the 
The person— particularly involved! place selected is a very poor gone 
was a good friend of mine and a|for a successful wreck or robbery.” 
fellow telegraph operator. Mat-} A dispatch to the SUN from 
thew J. Sarsfield and I were then} Cumberland says:— 
very, y ONDE. only 17 or so, and “The train was the Chicago ex- 
were just beginning our Se se press which leaves Cumberland 
telegraph operators. Matt was just at 10:50 o’clock nightly, and is due 


ahead of me on the seniority list (Ono cwanlonueifermmidnioht 
as I recall the circumstances, 62) \ratthew J. Sarsfield, the operator 
EES he at that point, is isolated in the Al- 

The BALTIMORE SUN, quoting] leghany Mountains where the snow 
a dispatch from Westernport, said|is deep and the thermometer hov- 
that:— ers about zero. The position of 

“Saturday night five men or teas operator is a lonesome one. 
saulted Matthew Sarsfield, a Pied-|Sarsfield states that shortly after 
mont youth, who is employed as|12 o’clock in the morning, five 
telegraph operator at Swanton,!men entered the office with hats 
Garrett County, Maryland, on the| drawn down and collars turned up. 
Baltimore and Ohio’s famous 17-| They invited him to eat some: can- 
Mile Grade, and left him lying un-|}dy. They were rough appearing 
conscious. They changed the switch|and he, fearing the candy might 
for the purpose of wrecking pas-| be drugged, refused. Simultaneous- 
senger train No. 7, due there nfs with his refusal he was dealt a 











12:30 Sunday morning. The train|stunning blow over the head with 
ran over on the new third track!a club and felled to the floor 
and broke the ‘derail’ switch, but} where he lay unconscious. The ruf- 
was not thrown from the rails.|fians then turned the _ switch, 
Sarsfield was gathered up and sent | throwing the main track into the 
to his home on an engine, the|derailing track and showing the 
back of his head being seriously|red light. Train No. 7 came thun- 


injured. The five men escaped,|dering up the grade and ran on 
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the switch, but the engineer had 
scented danger and was able to 
stop his train before it could be 
ditched at the end of the track, 
which was the evident intent of the 
robbers. In the meantime Sars- 
field lay unconscious in the tel- 
egraph office. The trainmen, ex- 
pressmen and the guards traveling 
on the express cars were on the 
alert. The tramps, frustrated in 
their plans to make the train help- 
less, took to their heels, disap- 
pearing in the dense undergrowth 
in the mountains. Sarsfield re- 
vived after some moments and the 
train proceeded. Railroad officials 
discredit the story somewhat. 
They claim that the train running 
off on the derailing switch was 
due to the operator’s going to 
Sleep. Sarsfield says he was put 
to sleep by the intruders, who had 
the robbery of the train in view, 
but were frustrated because it was 
not ditched. 

Later information regarding the 
alleged holdup is that the ruffians 
not only fixed the switch leading 
into the siding, but also threw 
open the derailing switch on the 
siding. They were to have given 
the train a signal to go ahead by 
showing the white light, but ev- 
idently became confused and did 
not do so, the fixed switch caus- 
ing the train to stop before it 
could be ditched. 


At the office of the general man- 
ager of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad last evening it was stated 
that all the information received 
concerning the reported attempt 
to hold up Train No. 7 was that 
the train had been thrown off the 
track by the derailing switch near 
Swanton and the operator there 
claimed to have been assaulted. 
The light on the switch was out, 
hence the engineman could not 








see that it was not in the proper 
position. No further information 
had been received, but the police 
department of the company was 
investigating the report that there 
had been an attempt to wreck 
and rob the train.” 

I was at work that night at the 
Oakland station, either as Mes- 
senger Boy or as Extra Telegraph 
Operator, I forget which. When 
No. 7 pulled in, the Conductor, old 
Captain Owens, a huge, pompous 
man typical of the passenger con- 
ductor of that era, bustled into 
the telegraph office to report what 
he seemed convinced was an at- 
tempt to wreck and then rob his 
train. Matt was out of service for 
about thirty days during which 
time he recovered from his head 
injury and the railroad officials 
made an investigation. 


As I recall it, the general opin- 
ion was that Matt simply had 
dropped off to sleep, being awak- 
ened as No. 7 came by. In those 
days No. 3 track extended from a 
point just west of Swanton tower 
to Altamont, several miles further 
west. It was used primarily by the 
many freight trains of the time, 
and the switch ordinarily was set 
to divert trains to it from the high 
speed No. 1 track beside it. Pas- 
senger trains used No. 1 track, and 
the best guess seemed to be that 
when Matt awoke with a start, he 
instinctively reached for the lever 
to close the switch to the freight 
track and allow No. 7 to continue 
on its own No. 1 track. By that 
time, however, the engine evident- 
ly was so close to the switch that 
when Matt unlatched the lever 
and began to push it, the engine 
wheels ran over the detector bar 
and pushed it back into place. 
This in turn snapped the lever 
back into its original position with 
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such force that it struck Matt in 
the head and knocked him out. 
The detector bar is a long, flat 


of the rail at a switch and con- 
nected to the levers in the tower 
by wires or rods. As a safety de- 
vice, it must be operated by the 
lever in the tower so that it rises 
just above the top of the rail and 
then drops back along and just 
clear of the top of the rail. When 
this has been done the switch is 
thrown and the detector bar is 
moved back to its normal position. 
It of course can not be operated if 
an engine or car is on the rail 
above it. 

Whether any punitive action was 
taken against Matt I do not re- 
call, but he was a very popular 
and capable young man, and as 


metal bar resting against the on 


’ 





indicated above he was back at 
work within a month or so. He 
later was promoted to Train Dis- 
patcher at Cumberland where from 
his office he controlled every train 
and engine movement on the West 
End Cumberland Division, over 
one hundred miles of mountain 
railroad with from two to four 
tracks. Sometimes he had as many 
as forty-odd trains and helper en- 
gines (the latter from four sep- 
arate stations) to keep in mind 
and direct. The quick thinking 
that apparently formulated the 
holdup plan at Swanton doubtless 


stood Matt in good stead in his 
later years when quick and ab- 
solutely accurate decisions had to 
be made when directing trains. He 
has been dead for many years. 





Deer Park’s Days of Glory 
By Charles A. Jones 
(Continued) 

The interests of former Senator 
Henry G. Davis of course were 
much in evidence in those days. | 
A short distance west of the vil- | 
lage he had a fine residence, for | 
those days, in which many notable 
people were entertained. The vil- 
lage itself had come about because 
of his interests, and next to the 
Deer Park Hotel his lumbering | 
operations in the Swallow Falls! 
neighborhood furnished the town’s 
chief industry. Lumber was bro’t | 
in on a mule power tramroad that 
ran down through the village to | 
the railroad. In 1892-93 these lum- | 
ber interests declined and finally 
were closed down when the Sen- 


ator removed to Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia. Closing out the tramroad af- 





George Marlev, Deer Park’s old- 


at age 96. Born in 
1, 1836. Came to 


est resident, 
England, April 


fected village lots, and as soon as| America before Civil War. Served 


the tramroad was removed my fa- 
ther, Mr. Specht, Mr. Madigan and | 
others secured the land back of | 


Union Army, 99th New York Regi- 
ment, 1861-65. Came to Deer Park 
in 1866. Died March 23, 1941, just 
short of his 105th birthday. 
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their lots on which the tramroad 
had operated. This resulted in a 
considerable lengthening of the 
lots and made _ possible moving 
back the barns and other build- 
ings, giving more distance from 
the houses and more garden space. 
It was a gala day for us young- 
sters when, in one day, a consider- 
able force of men moved back the 
several buildings so affected. Af- 
terwards numerous additional 
buildings were erected. 

Mr. Davis often came back to 
Deer Park, especially for Sunday 
trips over his farm. He was a man 
who gave meticulous care to his 
properties. My father had many 
business relations with him and 
greatly respected his integrity and 
activity. His son also came to the 
store frequently. I recall very dis- 
tinctly the amazement of my fa- 
ther one morning when on the 
store porch young Mr. Davis said 
he would rather ride on the rods 
underneath freight cars than in 
the finest passenger cars to which, 
of course, he had every access. 
Henry Sisk managed the Davis 
farms and his children were ac- 
tive among the village young peo- 
ple. The road from the village to 
the Hotel, at the entrance to the 
village ran between two large 
barns, both of which disappeared 
half a century or so ago. A small 
lake had been formed at the foot 
of the hill. In after years the site 
of the road _ shifted. Everything 
that was characteristic of the scene 
no longer exists. 


One of the best known families 
in Deer Park for three or four 
decades was the Thrasher family. 
Joseph Lashorn, a Union veteran 
who had participated in the battle 
of Gettysburg, came to Deer Park 
in 1867 to aid in the construction 
of the home of Senator Davis. He 
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was a plasterer and contractor, 
and was destined to spend the rest 
of his life in the vicinity. Not long 
after his father-in-law, Jacob Hugh 
Thrasher (born September 14, 
1818, in Shenandoah County, Vir- 
ginia, together with his wife, 
Elizabeth A. Smith, born Septem- 
ber 14, 1818, and married July 11, 
1843) and part of their substantial 
family followed to the mountains. 
In my boyhood days there were 
residing in Deer Park:—Benjamin 
a farmer, born October 25, 1846; 
Lorenzo Dew, born February 28, 
1852; Franklin H., born March 8, 
1854; William Watkin, born March 
30, 1858; Etta, born May 18, 1844, 
and married to Joseph Lashorn, 
August 6, 1863, at Martinsburg, 
(then Virginia). Lorenzo D. was 
very prominent in work of the 
Metkodist Church at Deer Park, 
and for a number of years was 
village postmaster. Franklin was 
a Deer Park Hotel carpenter and 
equally active in work of the Deer 
Park Lutheran Church. William 
was a painter and one of the most 
humorous men known in my boy- 
hood. Nothing seemed to worry 
him, not even when, while water- 
ing down the roof of his house to 
save it from fire at the time the 
Methodist church burned, he was 
deprived of most of his hair and 
mustache. In these Thrasher fam- 
ilies there were some twenty-five 
young people, and they had much 
to do in the social life of the vil- 
lage. Howard, the son of Frank H., 
excelled in humorous antics and 
was known to us as ‘the monkey.’ 
He lived and died in Parkersburg, 
W. Va. A son of Lorenzo, Roy, is 
a highly regarded retired mer- 
chant of Bridgeport, W. Va. An- 
other sister in the Jacob Thrasher 
family, Mary Amelia, born March 


8, 1854, married a Mr. Stemple 

















who had a store at Frankville, 
near Swanton. Their daughters en- 
livened the social atmosphere in 
Deer Park when they frequently 
visited there. Jacob Thrasher, the 
progenitor of this prominent Deer 
Park family, died in the year 1891 
and is buried in the Deer Park 
cemetery as are many in his fam- 
ily over three generations. 

On New Year’s night for many 
years, Mr. and Mrs. Lashorn held 
open house for their friends and 
neighbors. From ten o’clock on, 
delicious and ample turkey din- 
ners were served. No one needed 
an invitation. Everyone was wel- 
come and many went. Mr. Lashorn 
had his most interesting problem 
as New Year’s approached in De- 
cember, 1899. In Deer Park as ov- 
er the country, a very considerable 
debate raged over the question 
whether the new century began on 
January 1, 1900, or on January l, 
1901. Back in the Civil War days, 
soldier Lashorn had obtained a 
bottle of supposedly very fine 
whiskey which he had carefully 
put away with a vow to open it 
and share its contents with his 
friends in the opening minutes of 
the new century. He was puzzled 
as to which night to choose. Fin- 
ally he decided on January 1, 1900, 
so as to be on the safe side. Of 
course the share of any one par- 
ticipant in the contents was quite 
meager, for many had a taste. 
These New Year parties of tke 
Lashorns were events long to be 
remembered. 


In the summer of 1895 or 1896 a 
fire occurred in the Lashorn home 
in which summer visitors were 
boarding. One of these had a jewel 
box, containing valuable diamonds, 
on the dresser. A boy threw this 
box out of the window, then picked 
up a jar and pillow and carried 
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them down out of the house. A 
long and careful search in the 
grass for several hours resulted 
in recovery of the diamonds. 

The daughter of the Lashorns, 
Daisy, who married Oscar Harvey, 
long known in the village, was 
the town’s leading reader in her 
younger years. Her husband, who 
clerked in father’s store for many 
years, played in the local band, 
was active in civic affairs, and was 
a rural mail carrier. Thelma, their 
daughter, has resided in Cumber- 
land for many years 


Roy Thrasher, son of Lorenzo, 
was my public school seat mate. 
One year our teacher was a man 
named Teets, a big man, who be- 
lieved it proper to lecture his pu- 
pils, and almost every afternoon 
after lunch he told us how infer- 
lor we were. The pupils were very 
tired of this when one day he re- 
marked that Sam Jones (or some- 
one else) had said human beings 
were part dog. Roy, under his 
breath, remarked over and over, 
‘You may be part dog, but I am 
not. You may be part dog, but I 
am not.’ We were seated close to 
the teacher’s desk, and he could 
hear Roy mumbling, but couldn’t 
tell exactly what he said. He or- 
dered Roy to quit talking, but 
Roy continued to repeat his re- 
mark. Mr. Teets strode angrily to 
our seat, grabbed Roy by the back 
of the neck, jerked him across the 
desk in front, tearing out the 
screws which held the desk to the 
floor, then back again, and then 
with a long sling up onto the plat- 
form. Immediately he took out his 
pen knife, came back to me and 
commanded me to go outside and 
bring in a real switch. My speed 
was not excessive. When I re- 
turned the uproar was over. I do 
not know what might have hap- 





pened to me had the teacher used 
the switch, for I had seen to it 
that it was not at all sound any 
place in its length, but these cuts 
would not have developed except 
in drastic use. 


An exciting feature of our school 
was the daily spelling match. Each 
class stood up each day and faced 
a spelling test. The pupil who 
missed a word went to the foot of 
the line, and the aim was to stay 
at the head the most days, so as 
to have the most head marks at 
the end of the term. My acquaint- 
ance with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ came 
as a result of the prize which Sam- 
uel Ralston, the first public school 
teacher I had, gave me. There 
were vigorous arguments at times 
when a word had two spellings 
and a pupil lost his place because 
the teacher insisted that only one 
form was correct, causing the pu- 
pil to lose a head mark. 

Next to the churches, the school 
building was a center of many 
civic activities. Famous literary 
society meetings were held there, 
by oil lamp light. Questions like 
‘Which is the more destructive, 
fire or water?’ laid the basis for 
arguments intense and often loud. 
We pupils were taught to recite 
such patriotic pieces as ‘Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, ‘Sheridan’s Ride at 
Winchester’, ete. Songs like ‘Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean, were 
sung with vigor. Lloyd Lowndes 
of Cumberland, Republican nom- 
inee for Governor and later the 
first Republican elected Governor 
of Maryland, in his campaign 
spoke to a full room by the light 
of oil lamps. So did George L. 
Wellington, Congressman, and oth- 
ers who attained prominence. One 
summer a group of us thought it 
would be a good thing to establish 
an evening reading room on the 
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second floor of the school house. 
We spent a lot of time fixing up 
the room. People at the Hotel 
gladly gave us discarded copies of 
the famous magazines of those 
days, and we had numerous books. 
But somehow the public did not 
seem to relish very much the idea 
of spending nice summer even- 
ings in reading. 

Winter activities, of course, in- 
volved the school. One of my class- 
mates wrote to me last Christmas 
asking if I remembered the days 
when the mercury went down to 
20 or 30 degrees below zero and 
only half a dozen of us got to 
school, none remaining too long. 
While there we hugged the Burn- 
Side stove. This was in 1898, and 
we were much concerned about 
the sinking of the Maine. Snow- 
balling at recess often contained 
a measure of danger for the re- 
cipients of the thrown snowballs. 
One of the notable incidents in 
the first year I went to school 
grew out of a trick played by 
Fletcher Rodeheaver, who died 
Some two years ago in Philadel- 
phia where he had been a resident 
for many years. The principal al- 
ways leaned partially out of the 
upper window as he pulled the 
rope ringing the bell to call us in 
from recess. One afternoon Fike, 
as he was called, watched his 
chance, and just as the principal 
showed the profile of his face out- 
side the upper window, Fike let 
go with a snowball which was al- 
most solid ice. It knocked the 
principal cold for a short time, 
and when he recovered he grab- 


bed Fike, 
down the stairs and shouted that 


virtually threw him 


he was expelled from school. Fike 
never came back and did not long 
altho 


remain in the community, 





members of his family are still 
there. 


The coming of the trains was a 
notable event in the village life. 
We enjoyed seeing the postal of- 
ficials hang up the mail bag to be 
snatched by the ‘big trains’ and 
watching the arriving bags tossed 
out to roll in the dirt. Arrival of 
the way trains each day which, ex- 
cept for the express cars, fur- 
nished the only means for han- 
diing products, commanded our ai- 
tention. Moving goods uptown on 
the trucks or rolling the unwield- 
ly barrels of sugar, etc., did not 
contribute to the development of 
juvenile delinquency. 


But the big train days were in 
the spring when the ‘summer peo- 
ple’ arrived, bringing what seemed 
to the normal citizens a momentous 
quantity of desirable goods. Al- 
ways there came an evening when 
the afternoon through passenger 
train from the east, which never 
otherwise stcpped at the village 
station although the Hotel station 
was, in the summer time, a normal 
stop, would come to a halt. From 
the baggage car trunks and other 
baggage filling several trucks were 
unloaded for the Williams and the 
Mitchell families of Philadelphia, 
who had large summer homes near 
Deer Park which still exist. There 
were evenings, also, when these 
trains stopped to unload a similar 
plethora of baggage for the Droege 
cottage in Deer Park whose sum- 
mer visitors usually included some 
people who spoke the German lan- 
guage. These were choice visitors 
for the youngsters of the village 
who liked to obtain from them the 
German stamps of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. 

Mr. Emil F. Droege, by the way, 
was a village character. A man of 
parts, he was always dressed as a 
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gentleman. He wore a stiff collar.}I have made the ride across this 
Never, even when he was garden-} stretch of finely crushed stone when 
ing, which was often, did he ap-|my head was beneath the level of 
pear without that collar or without}the fast whirling passenger cars 
his cane. Mrs. Droege was a bustling | passing beside me. Had I struck 


German woman, short where her 
husband was tall, who carefully 
looked after their guests and who 
had no hesitancy in chasing off 
village youngsters who intruded 
where she thought they had no 
business to be. 


After bicycles came to us, some 
of us boys developed the game of 
waiting until the ‘big trains’ were 
rolling through the village and then, 
jumping on our wheels, we would 
endeavor to get to the Hotel sta- 
tion in time to put letters on the 
trains before they departed, which 
they usually did rather quickly. At 
the end of the Hotel station plat- 
form was quite a stretch of crushed 
stone, in a walk perhaps a yard 
wide. On one side was the railroad 
and cn the other a board fence 


a piece of ballast or had the slight- 
est accident, I probably would 
have been thrown under the wheels. 
Perhaps the years have developed 
caution, but I wouldn’t want one of 
my grandchildren to make this 
acrobatic trip for any reward. Of 
course the walk and the station 
now are long gone. 


One of the sad events of my 
youthful days grew out of attempts 
to ride the freight trains a short 
distance for the thrill it gave. Ex- 
citement did not abound most of 
the time, and we village boys 
thought we could ride the cars a 
mile or so up Deer Park Grade. 
It did not always work out happily. 
One summer night Ben, son of 
Adam Long, siipped under the 
wheels and though fortunately he 


protecting from the ravine. Often | was not killed, he lost a leg. One 





The “Wing and Wing,” operated for many years by Col. E. C. Tillson 
as a boarding house. Connecting section was the dining room. Later 
used as vostoffice when Mrs. Edward M. Svedden was postmaster at 
Deer Park. 
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morning during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1908 Roy, eldest son of the 
late Charles George, and brother 
of a recent Mayor of Deer Park, 
was instantly killed when struck 
by westbound Train No. 3 as he 
stepped from behind an eastbound 
freight train to cross the tracks at 
the old Deer Park tool house where 
he was working with the section 
gang. He was only 19 years old. 

One of the most familar figures 
in the town was the gruff but 
kindly old Union veteran, George 
Marley, long marshal of the town. 
Every evening he went around the 
town, trimmed the wicks, put oil 
in the street lamps and lit them. 
Later he put out the lights. He did 
much work as a teamster, operated 
a farm, and generally was active 
in anything to which he could lay 
his hands. As the years went by 
he became deaf, and thereby hangs 
the following incident:— 

One afternoon in 14903 about four 
o’clock I was moving boxes of goods 
from the porch of the store and 
putting the goods on the shelves. I 
casually noticed Mr. Marley driv- 
ing down the street as I finished 
my work. I also heard the rumble 
of No. 55, the big passenger train, 
as it came down the grade. There 
was nothing extraordinary about 
either of these events and I went 
on back into the store. In a mo- 
ment I heard yells and saw people 
running towards the _ station. I 
found out that Mr. Marley, being 
deaf, had not heard Train 55, and 
had driven out onio the crossing 
in front of the oncoming train. 
Something caused nim to look up 
with just enough time to reach the 
rear end of his wagon before the 
train struck it in the center. The 
train was traveling at probably 50 
miles an hour, and observers said 
Mr. Marley was in motion, falling 
down to the ground from the rear 





of his wagon, while it was going 
up in the air as the result of being 
struck by the engine. One of the 
horses was killed; the cther not 
much injured. A wheel of the wagon 
was thrown up into the air and 
carried down to the Griffin resi- 
dence, a considerable’ distance 
away, where it struck and damaged 
the front porch. 

An early issue in the village was 
whether or not a lockup was need- 
ed. After saloons were reopened, 
the village council reversed its 
previous stand and spent about a 


thousand dollars of its meager 
funds in erecting a_ substantial 
building. I can recall numerous 


nights when incarcerated prisoners 
kept up a yelling match until late 
in the night. One summer after- 
noon a man who was considered 
not. too bright, was determined that 
he would not be taken to the lock- 
up. He managed to get down on 
the boardwalk in front of my par- 
ent’s home, and to lock (his) arm 
under the sill of the boardwalk. 
There was no room to manipulate 
his arm between the walk and the 
paling fence, and the officers did 
not want to break his arm. He lay 
there, bawling like a calf for two 
or three hours, to the great annoy- 
ance of everybody, before he: could 
beareleased= 

The year 1892 was a sad one for 
some residents of the village. Few 
then understood the method by 
which typhoid is communicated, 
and a case of this disease in the 
upper part of the town, through a 
small drain from which water 
seeped into the dug wells, caused 
numerous other cases during that 
autumn. A chief victim was Clar- 
ence Tillson, Mayor of the town, 
and one of the most popular men 
ever to reside in Deer Park. He 
was in his early thirties and ap- 
parently was getting along in fine 
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No. 1 Barn of a number of farage barns on the farms of Senator 
Davis. This one, about where Van Browning’s welding shop stands 
at Deer Park, burned down in November, 1899. 


shape. As the story went, one day 
someone left part of a peeled apple 
in his room, and his hunger over- 
came his better judgment. He ate 
the remainder of the apple. The 
people of the village believed this 
caused his death a few hours after- 
ward. His funeral was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, and as a part of 
this the Knights Templars from 
Oakland, in their resplendent uni- 
forms, lined both sides of the 
street leading out to the Tillson 
home. None of us youngsters ever 
had seen a sight like this, and 
we never have. forgotten it. My 
younger brother, Claude, died as a 
result of typhoid infection. My 
father was ill for weeks and was 
not able to return to his store for 
several months. There were nu- 
merous other cases. 

Speaking of Clarence Tillson, I 
think I should say that his father, 


Colonel Edward Tillson, was the 
prominent citizen of the vicinity 
in its earlier years. Senator Davis 
says in his biography that he se- 
lected the site of his own house be- 
cause of the proximity of the home 
of Colonel Tillson, known as the 
‘Wing and Wing’. Colonel Tillson 
was away from Deer Park when 
death came to him in March of 
the same year in which his son later 
died. His remains were returned to 
Deer Park on the morning accom- 
modation. I well recall the line-up 
of most of the men of the village 
to receive his casket and escort it 
to his home. 

The three churches, of course, 
figured largely in the life of Deer 
Park young people, and those of 
the Catholic faith were closely tied 
,to the Catholic church in Oakland. 
Of the Protestant churches, what 


| 


'was known as the Union Church 





f 
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was first to be erected, and shortly 
afterwards churches of the Lu- 
theran and Methodist persuasions. 
Many attended services in all of 
them. In fact, there was little com- 
petition for time otherwise. The 
Methodist church held annual re- 
vivals, which were often productive 
of considerable enthusiasm. 'The 
denomination bought an adjacent 
house for a parsonage which was 
maintained for some years. Dona- 
tion parties for the preachers, who 
for a long time had sixteen ap- 
pointments on the Deer Park cir- 
cuit, delighted the congregation 
members as well as the family of 
the minister who, no doubt, would 
have welcomed at times a cash 
substitute for the remuneration in 
those days was not large. 


There were two Sunday Schools 
whose chief rivalry was connected 
with the annual Christmas enter- 
tainments. The Methodist School 
had its entertainment always on 
Christmas Eve. The Lutheran en- 
tertainment followed on the next 
night. The Lutheran entertainment 
had a special monopoly on three 
features:— its tall Christmas tree 
which the room permitted, its group 
of shepherds with their crooked 
staffs, and the opening service con- 
ducted by the Superintendent, 
Frank Thrasher. Always he opened 
the service leading the hymn, ‘Joy 
to the World, The Lord is Come.’ 


Of course there was a Santa 
Claus, and sometimes his outfit 
didn’t measure up to the _ best 
specifications. My younger sister, 
now deceased, and then five years 
of age, sat on my lap as Santa 
came out at one of these perform- 
ances. She glanced at him and 
then said in a perfectly audible 
voice:— ‘That isn’t a real Santa. I 


see his ears.’ On another occasion 
Santa came climbing in through a 














window of the Methodist church. 
A dog which had slipped into the 
room immediately went after the 
old gentleman, and so vigorously 
that he, without ceremony, re< 
turned out the window through 
which he had come. 


Pupils of the schools, of course, 
each received a bag of hard candy. 
It was the custom that, after the 
school presents had been distrib- 
uted, private presents would be 
given out. One Christmas the late 


Clarence Lashorn and I entered 


into an agreement so that neither 
would be ‘skunked’. I long since 
have forgotten what I gave him, 
but he give me a cast iron apple 
bank which remained at home as 
long as the family lived in Deer 
Park. I often have wished it had 
been retained, a symbol of good 
Christmases. 


The rivalry did not quite attain 
the status reached by two similar 
Sunday Schools in Indiana describ- 
ed by George Ade in his famous 
story ‘To Make a Hoosier Holiday,’ 
but there were many interesting 
events. In Ade’s story, promoters 
of one school brought about the 
wedding of the town’s old maid 
and an inveterate bachelor-loafer, 
who always afterwards looked at 
the promoters as though to Say 
‘You did this to me.’ 

One of the most noted incidents 
connected with Deer Park churches 
was not of an especially religious 
nature. Back in the early 90’s older 
folks, as now, often thought young- 
sters didn’t need special events to 
keep them from juvenile delin- 
quency. So it happened tiat one 
morning in the spring of 1894 I 
was startled when I went into 
father’s store to find three or four 
of the leading young men of the 
town, handcuffed, and deputy 


sheriffs on hand to take them to 
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Oakland on the morning accom- 
modation. It developed that the 
previous fall some of them had 
started out to have some fun by 
staging chicken roasting parties. 
No one was too much excited if a 
chicken or two disappeared. But 
the young men found that one of 
the large stones under the pulpit 
of the Methodist church could easi- 
ly be moved back and forth, and 
that there was a considerable de- 
pression under the church floor. 
The idea to create a club room 
in this sequestered spot developed. 
Soon the depression was made 
larger. Then, to furnish it, summer 
homes were visited for silver, rugs, 
etc. One owner, missing some ar- 
ticles, sent in a detective and soon 
the young club members were under 
arrest. Some of them served pris- 
on sentences as a consequence. 


No village history would be com- 
plete without a story of fires. Deer 
Park in the many years I knew it 
did not have many, but at least two 
of them were spectacular. The 
house of a Mrs. Chidester, located 
in the eastern part of the town, 
burned one summer afternoon. Then 
on the last Sunday in March, 1898, 
came the fire that destroyed the 
first Methodist church, a_ store- 
room belonging to Mrs. Chidester, 
and almost burned the home of 
William Thrasher. An overheated 
pipe probably was responsible. The 
Sunday was very cold. After ihe 
Sunday Schools, many had gone 
to preaching services at the Lu- 
theran church. Just as Rev. Manges 
had offered up his first words in 
prayer, Mrs. William H. Hailer, 
who lived nearby, threw open the 
church door and yelled:— ‘The 


Methodist church is on fire. Come, 
children, We never knew 
whether the preacher finished his 


prayer or not, as we went out by 


come.’ 


ee ee re 


the door, the windows and in every 
other way. The fire was beyond 
control. A new church, the present 
one, was built a few months later. 
The store-room never was rebuilt. 
Then, one calm summer night, one 
of the buildings of Colonel Tili- 
son’s old home, the ‘Wing and Wing’, 
burned about eleven o’clock. The 
flames made a vivid display shoot- 
ing straight up into the air. Had 
there been a wind, much other vil- 
lage property must have gone, for 
hot shingles fell on many roofs as 
it was. I do not reeall that ever 
in my boyhood was there a build- 
ing fire at the Deer Park Hotel or 
cottages, but I may have been mis- 
taken. (Editor’s note:—Perhaps the 
nearest approach to a fire at the 
Hotel and cottages during the peri- 
od mentioned by Mr. Jones took 
place one winter night in the 90’s 
when my Father, then Superintend- 
ent of Grounds and Buildings at 
the Hotel, came upon some ot the 
young men who were involved in 
the club reom incident described 
above by Mr. Jones. They had 
broken into the small carriage house 
and stable in the rear of No. 3 
Cottage (now the home of Mr. 
Lesla F. Rodeheaver) and had 
built a fire on the floor. Had this 
not been discovered promptly, the 
building very possibly might nave 
been destroyed. It since has been 
razed). 

O 


Annual Meeting 
All members of the Garrett 
County Historical Society and their 
friends are reminded that the An- 
nual Dinner Meeting of the So- 
ciety will be held in the Kitzmiller 
School building on Thursday, June 
25th, at 6:30 P. M. Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. Tickets, $2.00. 
The guest speaker will be Dr. 
Alta Schrock, of the Depart- 
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The Mayle Family 
By Charles E. Hoye 
French and Spanish settlers in 


America intermarried freely with 
the Indians, but the English sel- 


dom mixed with the natives. Hence 
it appears that among the pioneer 
families of our county only one— 
the Mayle, Mail or Male family, 
have Indian blood in their veins. 

According to family tradition, 
Marquis Calmes, a Frenchman, re- 
Siding in Virginia, had a French 
servant woman; whether she was 
from France or from the French 
Colony on the Island of Haiti, we 
do not know. A Cherokee Indian 
came from the south to the Calmes 
plantation; whether he was of pure 
Indian blood or mixed, we do not 
know. 

Our French girl and Cherokee 
fell in love; whether they were 
legally married or not, we do not 
know, and that is not important 
to us at this late day: they loved 
each other and a daughter was 
born to them, who was known as 
Priscilla Harris. Priscilla grew up 
on the Calmes plantation, a beau- 
tiful girl, olive complexion, black 


ment of Biological Sciences at 
Frostburg State College. Dr. 
Schrock, the first Mennonite wom- 
an to attain a doctorate (botany), 
won a four year scholarship at 
Waynesburg College on the strength 
of her profound and largely se:f- 
taught knowledge of the botany of 
the Alleghenies. She worked her 
way through college and besides 
her present assignment at Frost- 
burg she has held college and uni- 
versity professorships in biology, 
botany, zoology, and physiology. 
Her thorough, intimate acquaintance 
with Garrett County (she was born 
at Grantsville) promises a very in- 
teresting address. 








Editor’s Note 

After the publication of the ar- 
ticle entitled “General Braddock’s 
Indian Mail Carrier” in the De- 
cember, 1963, issue of The Glades 
Star, it was brought to the editor’s 
attention that many years ago, in 
The Mountain Democrat, there ap- 
peared a history of the Male fam- 
ily contributed by the late Cap- 
tain Charles E. Hoye. This pre- 
sents a different version of the an- 
cestry of the family, in that it 
traces it to the union of a Cher- 
okee Indian from the south and a 
French servant girl in the family 
of Marquis Calmes who lived in 
Virginia. Although it is said that 
Captain Hoye’s account is not en- 
tirely correct, it is the only writ- 
ten history that has come to the 
Editor’s attention, and it is re- 
printed herein just as it came from 
the hand of Captain Hoye. 





eyes, and long black hair—“so long 
that she could sit on it;” her de- 
scendants kept some of Priscilla’s 
wonderful hair for many years. 
Wilmer Mail | 

Wilmer Mail emigrated from 
England when a young man and 
settled in Hampshire County, Va., 
where the Calmes family lived; 
he is said to have been a stone ma- 
son by trade. Wilmer Mail met 
and married Priscilla Harris. 

During the Revolution Mail 
served in the army, presumably 
in the Virginia militia. State rec- 
ords show that Wilmer Mail re- 
ceived a Bounty Warrant of land 
from Virginia for Revolutionary 
War Service. Also “William Mail” 
of Hampshire County received a 
State pension for Revolutionary 
service. 

The Virginia census of 1782 lists 
Wilmer Male of Hampshire Coun- 
ty as head of a family of 10 white 
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persons. So it appears that at that| Henry Howard. This Miller was a 
time he had eight children, but} cattleman and slave owner from 


we have the names of only two— 

Wilmer II and Rebecca, who mar- 

ried a Harris and went West. 
Wilmer Mail II 

In Maryland, Males are first 
listed in the census of 1820:—“Wil- 
murah Male,” family of 8, in Dis- 
trict No. 1. Presumably this refers 
to Wilmer Mail II as head of the 
family. It is supposed that Wilmer 
I and Priscilla came with their 
son Wilmer II from Hampshire 
County, Virginia; they probakly 
herded cattle in the Glades for 
years, in summer, before moving 
here permanently. 

They probably first settled on 
the Miller place in Miller’s Glade 
north of Oakland; Wilmer I ard 
Priscilla are supposed to be bur- 
ied on this farm, which is now a! 
part of the “Mount Nebo” tract, 
purchased in 1935 by Charles Mc- 


! 


the South Branch in Virginia. 

Wilmer II later lived on the 
Potomac near Shallmar, Maryland, 
on what is now the Thomas Har- 
vey Farm. In 1844 he patented Mil- 
itary Lot 131, nearby, but did not 
live on it. 

January 31, 1849, Wilmore Mail 
and Susanna, his wife, of Preston 
County, Virginia, for $400.00, deed- 
ed Lot 131, called “Crimea,” to 
Alx. Harvey of Hampshire County, 
Virginia. They both signed with 
their X marks. 

About this time Wilmer II mov- 
ed to Sandy Creek, near Evans- 
ville, Preston County, Virginia, 
where he and his second wife are 
buried, but most of his sons 
settled in Maryland. 

Wilmer Mail also lived for some 
years west of Deer Park on the 
Armstead farm, which was later 





John R. Male, son of James and Susan Male. Born 1845, died 1931. 


Saw first passenger train of B. & 


O. pass Deer Park, 1851. 
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sold to Henry G. Davis. He herded 
cattle and was well acquainted 
with the Glade Country. For this 
reason, when in 1874 the Perry vs. 
_Droege land case was being tried, 


Wilmer Mail, then 85 years of age, 


was brought from Sandy Creek te 


identify the beginning corner of 
the “Deer Park” tract, which was 


a double oak (originally said to 


have been a triple oak) 


located 


about one mile west of the village. 


At this trial Abraham Wilson al- 


so identified the corner oaks, say- 


ing he remembered them well, be- 
cause he had often tied his horse 
to them while he “salted” cattle 
nearby. 


Wilmer Mail II m. (1) Mary Mur- 
phy of Maryland; (2) Susanna Can- 
nady of Virginia. His children were: 

(a) Luke, m. Maize Cannady. 
He was a noted cattle herder west 
of Deer Park. 

(b) James, m. Susan Murphy of 
near Deer Park. 

(c) Jack, m. Sidney 
Paugh. 

(d) Wilmer III. Went to Ohio. 

(e) George W. m. Josephine 
Friend, Deer Park. 

(f) Isaac, m. Sallie, daughter of 
Reece Male of West Virginia. He 
was a herder near Round Glade. 

(g) Adam, m. Cassie Male, a 
daughter of Reece. 

(h) Mary, m. Ned Kessler. 

(i) Priscilla, m. and went to 
Ohio. 

(j) Nancy, unm. 

So far as known all of the chil- 
dren of Wilmer Mail II are de- 
ceased. In appearance they showed 
their Indian ancestry markedly. 
They were fond of the outdoors— 
the forest and glade. 

oo 


(Sein) 


True goodness springs from a 
man’s heart. All men are born 
good.—Confucius. 


Murder of Abraham Frey 


We are indebted to the Garrett 
County historian, Felix Robinson, 
and to that Western Maryland 
classic, Lowdermilk’s History of 
Cumberland, for the following ac- 
count of a crime which tock place 
many years ago in the vicinity of 
Selbysport, then in Allegany but 
since 1872 included within the 
boundaries of Garrett County:— 

“On July 22, 1843, Abraham Frey, 
living near Selbysport, was mur- 
dered by William S. Chrise, a short 
distance from Frey’s house. Chrise 
was a large, rugged man, and for 
some time had been on undue 
terms of intimacy with Mrs. Frey. 
This had led to the husband’s for- 
bidding Chrise to come to his 
home. Chrise resented this and 
threatened to kill Frey and take 
the latter’s wife for himself. On 
one occasion, indeed, he did at- 
tempt to abduct her. On the 22nd 
of July Chrise met Frey in the 
woods near the laiter’s home and 
struck him with a heavy hoe, the 
blow falling on the back of his 
head and crushing the victim’s 
skull. 


The murderer then concealed the 
body of his victim behind a fallen 
tree where it was found some days 
later. Chrise then was arrested and 
brought te Cumberland, the county 
seat, where he was confined in Jail 
until October 16th when his trial 
took place. On October 17th a jury 
was obtained. Messrs. Hanson B. 
Pigman and William V. Buskirk 
were counsel for the prosecution. 
George A. Pearre, who was to be- 
come a well known figure in 
Cumberland in later years, and who 
then was a young lawyer at the 
bar, was counsel for the defense. 
At Mr. Pearre’s request the Court 
appointed William Price as addi- 
tional counsel for the prisoner. The 
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trial was concluded on the fourth 
day, and in twenty minutes the 
jury returned a verdict cf ‘Guilty 
of murder in the first degree.’ Sen- 
tence was passed by the Court on 
October 20th. It was, as might have 
been expected under the circum- 
stances, that the defendant be 
hanged by the neck until dead. 

The execution of Chrise took 
place in November. The priscne. 
was utterly unmoved throughout 
the trying ordeal, and apparently 
was the least interested of all the 
great crowd assembled oii the oc- 
casion. He walked from the jail 
to the scaffold which had been 
erected on the commons, at a point 
near the Fayette Street crossing of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
On the route to the scaffold the 
prisoner was guarded by ‘The Cum- 
berland Guards,’ commanded by 
Alexander King, with a drum and 
fife in advance. The services at the 
piace of execution were quite 
lengthy and impressive, several 
hymns being sung, in ail of which 
the prisoner joined. During the in- 
tervals Chrise sat calmly chewing 
tobacco, occasionally rising from 
his seat to spit beyond the fatal 
trap, as though fearing to soil it. 
Just before the last moment he 
sang in a clear, loud and un- 
broken voice, a hymn of which the 
following couplet is a part:— 
‘This is the way I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it 

not.’ 

The Sheriff, Norman Bruce, was 
deeply affected by the unpleasant 
duty he was called on to perform, 
and it was doubtless the most pain- 
ful act in his life. When the rope 
was cut several witnesses of the 
scene fainted, and much excite- 
ment prevailed. Amongst those who 
looked on was a brother of the 
doomed man who seemed to be 
little affected, but remarked—‘It 


is a pretty hard sight.’ When life 
became extinct the body was taken | 
down and conveyed to the old 
Court House where the physicians 
made some experiments with it. 
It afterwards was dissected, and 
old Joe Shumate, an eccentric man, 
and regarded as very wicked, se- 
cured a portion of the dead man’s 
skin and tanned it, the leather 
proving soft and pliable.” 
i al Qe 
Union Room Report 

The editor, in company with Mr. 
Caleb Winslow, representing Gar- 
rett County on the Maryland Union 
Room Committee, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the committee in 
Baltimore recently. This committee 
has been set up to supervise the 
establishment of a Maryland Union 
Room in the New Annex of the 
Maryland Historical Society Build- 
ing in Baltimore. 

For many years there has been 
in existence in the Society’s head- 
quarters building, a Maryland Con- 
federate Room, and the Union 
Room is to be set up after long 
Confederate representation only, 
to emphasize the fact that after all, 
Maryland was a Union State 
throughout the Civil War, and not 
a Confederate State as the unin- 
formed might be led to believe. 
The Union Room committee is de- 
sirous of securing suitable memor- 
abila of the Union Army for dis- 
play in the room when construc- 
tion is completed. Interested per- 


sons are invited to correspond 
with the committee’s secretary 
Mr. George T. Ness, Jr., 11 East 
Lexington street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Fersythe telling of the first white 
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Some Notes on 


The Founding of Friendsville 


By Evelyn Guard Olsen Friend, in 1904, and is in the pos- 
Many’ of you doubtless know/!session of Mary Elizabeth Bucking- 
about the letter written by Hiram|/ham, Uncle Dick’s daughter, who 
lives near Baltimore. The writer, 
man’s coming to Friendsville. Mosby iran Forsythe, lived in a log 
Forsythe was a great grandson of! cabin where McCullough’s garage 


Old John, the first settler, and a/| was built later. When he wrote the 


grandson of Gabriel, the village letter he was living in Ohio. 


patriarch. The letter was written| Hiram Forsythe stated in his let- 
to my grandfather, William H, H.'ter that his grandfather Gabriel 


ox 


THE LESLIE FRIEND STORE OF FRIENDSViLLE, MD.—Built 
in 1897 by Fred Fox, George Kolb and Salathiel Savage. The 
Friendsville Bicentenial Association is considering the possibility 
of converting this place into a museum. Picture by Caleb Winslow, 
Jr., of Baltimore, Maryland. Courtesy of Tableland Trails. 
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told him the Friends came from 
below Oldtown, Maryland, went up 
the Potomac River until they came 
to Ryan’s Glade, crossed over 
Backbone Mountain and on into 
the Glades. From there “They 
crossed the River and found an 
Indian town and cornfield. The In- 
dians told them they were the 
first white men to come to that 
area. The party numbered three:— 
John Friend, John’s son, Gabriel 
Friend, and Andrew, John’s brother. 
Gabriel was just a boy, not old 
enough to carry a gun, but only 
a tomahawk. The Friends liked 
the surroundings The Indians 
were very friendly, and they stayed 
several days. 


Before they Ieft the vicinity of 
Friendsville they bought the land 
and Indian possessions. They told 
the Indians they would come back 
at a later date. Then they left and 
went back to Oldtown, and at the 


of Paw Paw, West Virginia. Then, 
on top of all that, the inscription 
on Gabriel Friend’s tombstone 
gives the year of his birth as 1752. 
So, when Captain Hoye accepted 
the arrival date as 1765, I con- 
curred with him. 

But other facts disputing 1765 as 
the date of settlement at Friends- 
ville keep coming to light. The 
Hampshire County records show 
that John Friend bought and sold 
land at his old home by the shores 
of the Potomac up to January, 1769. 
Also, the birth date of his son 
Gabriel is given in a Bible as 1761. 
This seems indisputable, as the 
dates of birth of Gabriel’s children, 
from the same source, can be veri- 
fied beyond question. 

As to the Bible records, in the 
1820’s Gabriel’s son Joseph went 
west to Washington Court House 
(Ohio?—Ed) and carried the rec- 
ord pages with him. I want to in- 


appointed time they came back to! sert here that a little French Bible 


Friendsville, or rather, the future | 


site of Friendsville. On this re- 
turn trip they went to Cumberland 
and up Will’s Creek, following 
Washington’s old trail to Keyser 
Ridge and the Indian trail to what 
is now Friendsville.” 


Now this is a signpost letter—a 
help in figuring the date of the 
Friends’ arrival, and surely indi- 
cating they were the first white 
men in the area. 

The date 1765 has been accepted 
as the year the Friends came to 


with the pages torn out was in 
Aunt Molly Welch’s old home, up 
here at the Blooming Rose road, so 
her grandson, Floyd Welch, told 
me in 1933. This all ties in as 
Gabriel’s first wife was the French 
girl, Betsy Bunnell. The bible rec- 
ord came to light in this century 
when some of Joseph Friend’s de- 
seendants applied for D.A.R. mem- 
bership. 

If this record is correct, then 
Gabe, if born in 1761, could not 


| have accompanied his father, in 


the Yough Valley. In the late 1800’s| 1765, to “these wilds,” as they called 


a Cumberland newspaper gave this 
year as the date of their arrival. 
Captain Charles Hoye settled up- 
on 1765 as being the correct date. 
Records of Hampshire County, Vir- 
ginia (Now West Virginia) show 
that in 1765 John Friend sold prop- 
erty at the site below Oldtown, 
Which is near the present village 


this valley. Another fact corroborat- 
ing later arrival date is the fact 
that Gabriel, when applying for a 
Revolutionary War pension, gave 
his age as 91. This application was 
made, as I recall the matter, in 
1849 or 1850, about a year before 
Gabriel’s death. As to the grave- 
stcne in the Friend Burying 
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Ground which gives Gabriel’s date 
of birth as 1752—well, almost all 
very old people of the time were 
a hundred plus. The famous Colone] 
Thomas Cresap of Oldtown quick- 
ly reached past his century mark, 
and has had a readjustment made 
in his age, The old Friends were 
102, 106, and, in Preacher (Rev. D. 
A.) Friend’s book—put down hon- 
estly, I’m sure—Old John was 117 
years old when he died and was 
buried under the walnut tree at 
his home farm. Records at hand, 
however, indicate that he was only 
in his eighties when he died. 


With such conceptions of pio-| An 


neers, with the family record gone 
and, as it happened, a stepson in 
charge of details, it is conceivable 
that a questionable date could have 
been put on the gravestone. I do 
believe many truths of early days 
are reflected in Preacher Friend’s 
book, and it seems plausible when 


From what is known today, 
Friendsville is the most historical 
site on the tableland, It is a place 
where social relations were ob- 
served in a wonderful way, and 
our town (I call it mine, too) cer- 
tainly can be honored for this rea- 
son. Did the Indians attack old 
John Friend, his son Gabe and his 
brother Andrew when they came 
down Elder Hill, crossed the 
Youghiogheny River and found the 
Indian village? They certainly did 
not. They treated the white men 
in a way that might eternally be 
taken as a social exemple. 
exciting incident in this 
book I’m trying to write is the 
entertainment they proffered the 
white men. One of the happenings 
of that visit was told to me by Mr. 
George Kolb, who was Aunt Susan 
Steele’s son-in-law. Some of you 
may remember Mrs. Steele; many 
knew Mr. Kolb. Let me introduce 


he says some treaties were made} Mrs. Susan Steele to show that she 


prior to the Friends’ coming, As 


_ the Fort Stanwix Treaty of Novem- 
ber, 1768 really loosened the In- 


EN 





dians’ hold on the mountains, I 


had a two-fold opportunity to know 
of the events transpiring in the 
Indian village in the 1760's. 


Aunt Susan was at one time the 


place 1769 as the date when the! First Lady of “Look Sharp,” the 


Friends moved. However, 


they | site of the eastern part of Friends- 


could have come in 1768 to explore! ville. She and Abraham, her hus- 


the country as set forth in the let- 
ter. 


I think it is wonderful how you 


are all going ahead with big plans 


for the Bicentennial in 1965—the 
Rotary Club, the townspeople, and 


| also Mr. Felix Robinson, giving en- 


couragement to worthwhile causes. 
However, I wanted to bring these 
observations to you for your con- 


_ sideration, as I know you want to 
| be accurate. If you should want to 


delay the celebration, I think no 
one should be dismayed. This cele- 
bration is in honor of events of 


such importance that it calls for|that her son be deeded 
four years of preparation, anyway!| Sharp”. 


band, had a few cultivated fields 
—not much farming was done— 
they had meadows, a sugar camp 
where the First National Bank now 
stands, and good orchards. Mr. E. 
E. Enlow, who founded the library 
in Oakland, wrote to me in a letter 
about the time his mother sent 
him, as a boy, down to Mrs, Steele’s 
to buy a bucket of pears, so they 
must have had good fruit. Hus- 
band Araham was quite a char- 
acter. He had a strong nature. His 
mother, Nancy, who was Gabriel 
Friend’s second wife, was insistent 
“Look 
Old Gabriel acquiesced, 
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and so his stepson became owner of 
the main site of Fricndsville. 

Of course, all Gabriel’s children 
were provided for liberally. He 
was very well to do. Scott Friend, 
a resident of Friendsville while 
Gabriel himself lived, and who as 
a child sat under a sugar tree by 
Stecle’s barn and heard Gabriel 
speak of youthful days, stated in 
1933:— “After the Revolutionary 
War Gabe went away and got 
schooling.” Gabe came back with 
his Indian blood yielding to the 
urgencies of the commercial age, 
which was to accumulate land. 
Around 1800 people were stirred 
up with the great plans of their 
Canal Way from the Chesapeake 
to the Western Flowing Waters, 
and it was the time to take up land. 
So Gabriel, more businesslike than 
some of the Friends, had consider- 
able property all around Friends- 
ville. 


His son, Jacob B., received from 
him Captain Friend’s place and the 
fields extending back to the moun- 
tain. This was the Old Fort Field. 
And John S., another son, received 
the old John Friend plantation, the 
present Blaine Frantz place. And 
all of Gabriel’s children must have 
fared similarly. 

Abreham Steele, however, re- 
ceived the big portion “For past 
services and future fidelity in la- 
boring on said premises for support 
and maintenance of said Gabriel 
Friend and Clarissa Ann Friend, 
his wife.” About Abraham and his 
wife, Emma Susan Wilson, an old 
friend to many of you, made an 
interesting remsrk:— “When the 
stepson married Susan the property 
of grandfather came back where it 
belonged,” for Suscn’s second prox- 
imity to old Gabriel was that she 
was his granddaughter. 

But this is my treasured informa- 
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tion, the surprise I love to put into | fact it could have been a reciprocal 
my story—what Mr, Kolb, in whose} feast to Massasoit and his eighty 
home Aunt Susan lived for many; painted warriors who were their 
years—told me-~in 1933 about the| guests. 
hospitality of this spot by the! Dr. Lobe pointed out that, at 
Youghiogheny. He said that where;this memorable first American 
Dolphy Friend lived the Indians; Thansgiving, these stern Saints 
danced the Green Corn Dance. This; and Stringers had no accompany- 
sets the time for a Bicentennial in|jing fasts as often was the case. 
green corn time, the harvest of | They relaxed, too, for Pilgrims, 
maize, the golden grain. So my|/and it was thought, perhaps, that 
envisioned celebration is set in a; the younger ones indulged in stool 
beginning reserve of forest, and,ball, a game of the times, and 
there must be corn patches, food of! there were momentous gun salutes. 
food of the Indians. Sociability and high spirits were 
And the time John Friend and his;the order of the dGay—or rather, 
son and brother came may, there-| days. It is commonly known that 
fore, be set as late in July or|these Pilgrim festivities lasted for 
early in August. And the signifi-| several days. This long period of 
cance cf this entertainment has a! celebrating was like the Indian 
lot to do with the importance of| custom. One week was the period 
Friendsville as an historical center.|for which the Indians issued invita- 


I have been studying about the tions when the corn was ripe! 
Green Corn Dance and have come; Was not this Green Corn Dance 
to the conclusion it figures in this}@ Wenderful celebration to have 
country’s modes and customs to taken place involving our ances- 
an outstanding degree, The Green ters, the Friends, and the Lenni 
Corn Dance is a prayer of rejoic-| Lenape or Shawnee or whatever 
ing and thanksgiving. Indians cele-| Other tribe may have been here at 
brated it throughout the Americas,! that time! We are mindful of the 
‘from New England to the land of|fact that no other early settlers 
the Cliff Dwellers, and in Mexico.|even fcund the Indians when they 
When the Pilgrims gave their noted|¢ame. But the Friends found the 
Thanksgiving feast in the 1600’s,|0ld residents still staying on, still 
they apparently followed the pat-|loath to leave their beautiful vil- 
tern of the Green Corn Dance—in-| lage where the Youghiogheny sang 
sofar as their strict tenets per-|its songs and the mountain wall 
mitted. curved around in such loveliness. 


In a book “Fast and Thanksgiv- | The Indians knew the values of 
ing Days of New England” by w.| living. They had awareness and ap- 
DeLoss Lobe, Jr., a scholarly work, preciation of fcrest beauty and 
the author stated this first Thanks- | wild rivers. That is why the white 
‘giving was unique, different from)|!an so quickly eraptied the land 
the usual events even different| of them. They were sensitive souls, 
from the Harvest Home, known by| Well versed in the harmony of 
‘these Englishmen. He attributed| 2ature, who could not maintain 
this fact to the good harvest, and life with fences excluding one an- 
the beautiful new world shores,| other from the common benefits. 
but he did not attribute it to the| This is practically the theme of 
most probable cause; i. e., to the'the book I am trying to write, “In- 
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dian Blood’, Now all you Friends} sons:—health, scenic enjoyment 
and Fvriendsvillians gather round.| and fulfilment. 

It is our boast that there is In-! Two special mysterious places in 
dian blood in the Friends. Captain! the vicinity of Friendsville could 
Hoye liked the idea. He said that’s| draw crowds here:—the Bear Hide 
why the Friends prefer the moun-| Out and the Ravens’ Rocks. 

tains end woods rather than the} I hope to draw attention to the 
cities. So in my vision of Friends-| first under the name of “The Split 
ville, there are real woods—trees| Rocks” in my book. They are on 
to stand until they are tall, forest-| the Blooming Rose road from Neal’s 
wise trees so they hold up the! Gate toward the West Virginia line. 
water table and give age’s depth] They are mossy crevices in the 
of beauty. Some of the teachers} sandstone, thrilling and beautiful. 
here can tell how many million’ ang the Ravens’ Rocks, which I 
tons of water an acre of old trees; saw under the guidance of Mr. Wal- 








holds up. ter Humberson, a wonderful guide, 

Do you know thet when I lived) ate surprising. Mr. Humberson’s 
here in the ’teen age of the century,| estimate is that they are higher 
Tommy Garey’s creek from the and Inore scenic than the “Coopers’ 


bridge out Route 42 had crabapple| Rocks” where many people go to 
trees along it, and we skated on the| @dmire the rock formations, 
widespread water beside them? These attractions, made accessi- 
And here is another poignant re-| ble perhaps under some State or 
minder. Before you came to his| federal prograni, with a few bears 
house—now owned by Mr. Blaine|@nd catimounts around—not live 
Frantz—you paused, for there was|°nes, of course, but simulated 
a marsh with tussocks of reeds ci anim:ls—would enlarge the per- 
cat o’nine tails. How far down is | spective. of anyone. Done in civic 
the water level now? grace—to bring more consciousness 
of the gifts God has given us, to 
; ~~~ | Share them liberally— would make 
for forest preservation. So if, in| tne snirit of the Green Corn Dance 
days to come a good stand of tim- live on. And prosperity would fol- 
ber — one approaching virgin | low, because we would have tourist 
growth—could be kept around Our) piciness and a culture center. 
town with its historic Indian heri- Only one more topic and I’m 
tage, what a tremendous asset it through. 
would be! And it would be in keep-) wouldn't it be wonderful to have 
ing with the wonderful day of hos-| ju, Historical Center started by 
pitality John Friend, his son Gabe | the time the Bicentennial celebra- 
and his brother Andrew enjoyed) tion is held! The L. E. Friend store 
When they came seeking the best] i; standing there, well built, rep- 
place in the world for a future’ resenting an era when the town 
home—Friendsville, Maryland, was ca’led “Friendsville City.” It 
Please do not ask Industry to/is just offering itself as a place for 
come in. Ask Industry to stay out.! unusual interests and development 
Let Nature be the business—the! of cultural projects. 
srowing, umfolding builder of} It has the room for many fine 
builders that can do more to at-| activities:—exhibitions, hobby dis- 
tract people for the best of rea-' plays, classes, lectures. And you 





Well, you see there is a need 








ERE a 
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can not go into a home around here,| back often, and many capable men 
I'll bet, that doesn’t have its time-} and women who could give valu- 
awakening, thought-provoking rel-| able assistance and training. These 
ics which doubtless the ee are in the adult group. Also, we 
would be glad to loan for display.!have many bright young people 
Things will turn up surprisingly.| who naturally take an interest in 
Mr. John Holman, a historian in| Time’s intrigues. Their research in- 
every sense of the word, today | to primitive days, and their own 
presented me with a harness clamp| backgrounds, which is always prof- 
which my _ grandfather, Jasper|itable, will bring riches for the 
Guard, worked over. We have the} Pageant of Friendsville History. 
genius of Mr. Felix Robinson to} When I have things to say, my 
produce the program for the Bi-| husband writes an epiloque for me, 
centennial. He is one who has given! and this is what he wrote for 
of himself unstintingly to the Tabie-| now:— A 
land communities—mostly, to Gar-|“ when time is of essence, it is 
rett County. human to say, 

There is much talent in Friends-| ‘I wonder what the other fellow is 
ville—artists, teachers, musicians—}; going to do.’ 
young men who are renowned in| But you know, deep in our heart, 
their fields of science and educa-| if you’ll only admit it 
cation who work far off but come' The other fellow is you!” 








ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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Bers Off Nand—Cnecking ACCOUME se lee <he iio ncldicleteies eis aad $ 107.53 
Receipts 

Percentage of marriage fees from Garrett County............ 947.20 

BeeemnCroninawants ClAdeCSEStAr. + BPR e ek oy wow wiesais once o vanes 473.50 

CEE le. celine altaece a egbs oat oe ernest «as TCR BROT ST OTe a $ 1,128.23 


Disbursements 
The Republican—Printing Glades Star, notices and cards....$ 252.85 





Postmaster—Glades Star postage (§....... 00... ecw cen deee cece 13.90 
Mt. Lake Hotel—Guest speaker and tips ................0.06. 20.25 
Sect emes titre REL t POTENT) oe, Fee. cin one aueigupins  eineye 3.00 
\H. Weber and Sons Co.—Dinner flowers ............cceceees 13.00 
LA Lge LEY pe e572) Ct pete Pampa a iii rd tele eat ra tie a 14.76 
Felix Robinson—Expense annual tour ............c.cccccees 20.80 
BeMSlerelg: SaAVillesanl CCOUNG Ga... lS bee ihe Seis 500.00 
PATICC MO Timer aC >, fee epee ee See ESD ei cad wie, emia teres Siatai's 289.67 

LN RAL Dy op illogical Eh er A Ee aga aoe ga ee $ 1,128.23 
Funds on deposit—Baltimore Federal-Savings .............. $ 1,500.87 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National—Savings ................ 3,050.26 
Funds on deposit—Garrett National—Savings ............... 289.67 
Meese OE atti t OCRIT So. ns ee Tels Sate ae ae gle etl POS 289. .67 

tA Ae eA SSCs OA 8 oes, eo Tuas ett aes och a $ 7,344.27 


| E. HERBERT SHAFFER 
‘The above audited by W. Dwight Stover—6/24/64 
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Annual Dinner Meeting 
And Election Of Officers 


The annual dinner meeting and 
election of officers of the Society 
was held on Thursday, June 25th, 
in the Kitzmiller school hall, the 
dinner being served by the women 
of the Kitzmiller P.T.A. who lived 
up to their reputation for excel- 
lence in this field. In spite of the 
fact that some were unable to at- 
tend, over one hundred members 
from Garrett County as well as 
from other parts of Maryland and 
some from other states including 
far-off California, were present. 

Following introductory remarks 
by President W. Dwight Stover, 
and reports by the Secretary, Mrs. 
W. W. Grant, and Treasurer E. 
Herbert Shaffer, the Nominating 
Committee’s list of nominees for 
the various offices was submitted 
by the Chairmar of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. J. J. Walker. There were 
no nominations from the floor and 
the following orficers were elected 
unanimously: President, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Ruckert; Vice President, Ed- 
ward R. O’Donnell; Secretary, Mrs. 
W. W. Grant; Treasurer, E. Herbert 
Shaffer; Editor of The Glades 
Star, Robert B. Garrett; Manag- 





ing Editor, E. Herbert Shaffer. 
Contributing Editors: Felix G. 
Robinson, Viola Broadwater, 


Charles A. Jones, Ross Durst, Caleb 
Winslow and E. Ray Jones. Board 
of Directors: Paul B. Naylor, Low- 
ell Loomis, Dennis T. Rasche, J. 
J. Walker; Mrs. Mary Jones, Wil- 
liam D. Casteel, George K. Litt- 
man, Harry C. Edwards and Mrs. 
Vernie Smouse. 

President Stover announced that 
largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Caleb Winslow, an energetic mem- 
ber of our Scciety, a roadside 





rt J. Ruckert 
Newly-Elected President 


Mrs. Robe 





marker is to be placed near Hoyes 
by the Maryland Historical Society 
to invite attention to the fact that 
a few hundred yards distant in St. 
Dominic’s Cathelic cemetery is the 
grave of the celebrated old hunter, 
Meshack Browning, author of 
“Forty-Four Years of the Life of 
a Hunter.” It is presumed the 
marker will be placed along Route 
219. 


The newly elected President, 
Mrs. Ruckert, in accepting office 
| promised she would do all in her 
power to furtner the interests of 
the Society. Lhe Editor of The 
Glades Star made a plea for in- 
|creased membcrship (there are 
less than five hundred paid up 
members at present) and for con- 
tributions of material suitable for 
publication in The Glades Star. 
He observed that in the 23 years 
(of its existence, Captain Hoye and 
successive editors have published 


t 
| 





in our little quarterly so much ma- 








‘has been intensely interested 


‘towards this 
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terial relating to Garrett County 
that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to locate items of general 
interest for otir readers. He there- 


| fore requested that material of in- 


terest be furnished by any persons 
who may be in a position to supply 
it. . 

The speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Alta Schrock, of Grantsville, was 
introduced by Felix Robinson, the 
local historian and author. In his 
remarks Mr. Robinson discussed 
the conflict that has existed since 
the earliest times between the ur- 
ban and the rural interests. He 
quoted severat of the ancient 
writers to support his statement 
that the struggle between these 
two elements today is not one that 
has come into existence only re- 


cently. He emphasized the fact 


that there is still much unde- 
veloped land available to those 
who are willing to till it and live 


_a life closer to nature than is pos- 


sible in the tirban areas in this 
technological age in which we now 


live. 


Dr. Schrock, a_ distinguished 
Mennonite woman who worked her 


_way through college, won a scholar- 
ship largely because of her self- 
taught knowledge of the botany of 


her native Garrett County. She 
has done mucn graduate work in 
various universities, and at present 
is professor of biology at Frost- 
burg State CoJlege. She always 
in 
preserving the culture of the 
mountain region, and is in the fore- 
front of every movement looking 
goal. She founded 
Penn Alps, Inc., of which she is 
executive secretary. She is co- 


‘founder and president of the Coun- 


cil of the Alleghenies, and founder, 


-executive director and curator of 


TT LT 
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the Springs (Pennsylvania) His- 
torical society, as well as editor of 
the Society’s “Casselman Chron- 
icle.” 

Dr. Schrock discussed ways in 
which her organizations are en- 
deavoring to preserve the old-time 
arts and skills practiced by the 
early settlers of this region in the 
long ago. She also mentioned some 
of the incidents of that era which 
in those days piobably were more 
or less commonplace, but which to- 
day would be considered extra- 
ordinary if not unbelievable. 


One old fellow, for example, be- 
came ill and decided to go and see 
the doctor. The fact that the doc- 
tor was miles away, at Grantsville 
or Frostburg, seemed not too im- 
portant, as the sick man decided 
to walk to the doctor’s home. This 
he did, accompanied by several 
neighbors who were to render aid 
if the sick man became worse en- 
route. Not only did the patient sur- 
vive the trip, reaching the doctor 
and being given medication by him, 
but on the return trip he walked 
the last miles of his journey alone, 
his friends having become too fa- 
tigued to continue the long walk. 
Another ill man sent for the doc- 
tor, although he knew the doctor 
would not be able to reach the 
heme for some hours. With com- 
mendable desire to make use of 
all available tizne, the sick man ob- 
served that he would go out and 
pick cherries until the doctor ar- 
rived. 

While cutting wood, one of these 
modern stoics accidentally clipped 
a big toe nearly off. Calling for 
his wife to fetch his shoemaker’s 
kit, the victim calmly threaded his 
needle with strong, heavy thread 
used to sew leather. With this he 
sewed the toe back in place, got 
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on his horse and started for the 
doctor, miles away, to have the 
job done more artistically. It is 
not recorded that he lost the toe. 

In these days when the poorest 
family has at least one car, and 
when anyone who walks as far as 
a quarter of a mile is regarded not 
only with mixed feelings of pity 
and contempt, but also with a 
strong suspicion that he does not 
have all his marbles, it was inter- 
esting to hear Doctor Schrock 
speak of some of the old settlers, 
among them I believe some of her 
ancestors, who regularly visited 
members of the family who had 


wheat, a later mnaturing crop, was 
grown that year, providing the 
principal substitute for wheat—so 
much so that that year was known 
as “The Buckwheat Year.” 


During the meeting Mrs. Mary 
Jones announced a development 
that is perhaps the most important 
and significant <ince the formation 
of the Society, 23 years ago. Speak- 
ing for the Building Committee of 
the Society, Mrs. Jones stated that 
after much deliberation and the 
consideration of various’ other 
plans, the Society has authorized 
the Committee to proceed with the 
purchase of the Episcopal Parish 


token up land in Ohio. How did| House on Center Street near the 


they go? Why on foot, of course, 
the distance being perhaps 250 to 
300 miles. 


Ruth Enlow Library in Oakland. 


The purchase of this building 


And apparently they|had been considered since it be- 


thought no more of this than would! came known that the members of 


we today of walking two or three 
miles. 


Illustrating the resourcefulness 
of the pioneers was an event re- 
lated by the Doctor as occurring 





St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church 
had decided t) renovate the fa- 
mous old landmark, the Garrett 
Memorial Church. It is said that 
Rev. Henry S. Garrett, a Presby- 


to the best of her knowledge inj|terian minister and brother of John 


the early summer of 1859. A heavy 
frost occurred in late June of that 
year, threatening with destruction 
the precious field of wheat belong- 
ing to a young couple living in the 
vicinity of Grantsville. Arising be- 
fore daybreak, the young farmer 
and his wife took their clothesline, 
and with each of them holding an 





W. Garrett, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad from 
1858 until his death at Deer Park, 
September 26, 1884, had expressed 
a desire to erert a church in Oak- 
land. He died, however, in 1867, 
and Mr. Garrett then had the 
church built, at what then was the 
enormous cost of about eleven 


end of the rope they draggled it; thousand dollars, as a memorial to 
across the field, crisscrossing it so! his beloved brotiier. To this church 
that every part was touched by the | came, among o‘her famous persons, 
rope. This had the effect of clear-| President Cleve!and and his young 
ing off the frost in such a wayj|bride in June, 1886, when they 
that when the sun came out there/ spent their honeymoon at the Deer 
was little or no damage to the crop. Park Hotel. After many years the 
All the other grain in the region|local Presbyterian congregation 
was killed by the frost, and this; dwindled to such a degree that re- 
one field provided seed for all the|cently the descendants of the 
residents in the neighborhood for} builder agreed to transfer title to 
the next planting. Much buck-|the churc) orsperty to St. Mat- 
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| thew’s Episcopal Church. The lat- 


ter are preparing to build a new 
parish house on the site of the 
present home-of Mrs. James Bell, 
on Liberty Street. The elaborate 
plans of the congregaticn are cal- 
culated to entail the eventual ex- 
penditure of more than one hun- 
dred thousand aollars. 


The price at which the parish 
house has been offered to the So- 
ciety is fifteen thousand dollars. 
Although some minor details with 
respect to maintenance, etc., re- 


| main to be adjusted, an agreement 


has been reached whereby the So- 
ciety will make a substantial down 
payment and the remainder of the 
purchase price will be paid later. 
During the interim the congrega- 
tion necessarily will retain the 
building, as it will not be able to 
complete its contemplated build- 
ing program for some time. Mean- 
while the Society hopes to re- 
ceive donations from its members 
and their friends so that the re- 
mainder of the debt can be liqu’- 
dated without undue delay. Pos- 
session is to pass to the Society 
after the new parish house on 
Liberty Street is completed. Its 
Building Committee and _ other 
members of the Society have in- 
spected the parish house and they 
are just about unanimous in the 
view that it is admirably suited 
for the headquarters of the So- 
ciety and for the display of the 
antiques and relics that it hopes 
to add to its collection, as well as 
for the many items it now has 
stcred in various places. 


Mrs. Jones turned over to Presi- 
dent Stover the first donation re- 
ceived towards purchase of the 
parish house, a check for one hun- 
dred dollars from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Oakland. 


Garrett County’s 
Civil War Soldiers 


Probably a complete list of Gar- 
rett County’s soldiers who served 
in the Civil War, in either the Un- 
ion or the Confederate Army, nev- 
er will be compiled. This despite 
the conscientious efforts and the 
long hours of research by those 
who labor on the project. Perhaps 
all the members of that tiny and 
unique body of men known as 
“Galvanized Soldiers” can be list- 
ed for very few soldiers could 
claim the distinction of having 
served under both the Stars and 
Stripes and the Stars and Bars. 
When attempting to name all 
those who fought only on one side 
or the other, however, we probably 
can only apprwach perfection. 

The Editor is indebted to an old 
friend, William T. Mahoney, Pres- 
ident of the Union Room Com- 
mittee of the Maryland Historical 
Society, for information concern- 
ing an outstanding old soldier of 
Garrett County. This man’s name 
unfortunately does not appear on 
the roster of Civil War soldiers in 
the Civil War Centennial Issue of 
THE GLADES STAR dated June, 
1961. Mr. Mahoney’s letter is quot- 
ed below:— 

“Here is a_ little information 
about a Civil War soldier from 
Garrett County that may be of in- 
terest. The Delaware Civil War 
Centennial Commission of which 
I am vice chairman, is planning 
the erection of monuments to the 
2nd and 3rd Delaware who fought 
at the Battle of Antietam, We 
recently had an article in the 
Morning News of Wilmington, ask- 
ing for the names of descendants 
of members of these regiments to 
invite to the ceremonies. 
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Among the Ivtters received was 
one from Mrs. S. H. Clites of Cam- 
den in lower Delaware, in which 
was enclosed an article on the 
death of Joserhus Reckner, who 
died at the Soldiers’ Home in Day- 
ton, Ohio, November 2, 1925, at 
the age of 100. The article states 
that he was born in the section of 
Allegany County, now Garrett 
County, at the Reckner homestead 
on Dan’s Mountain. When the! 
Southern states seceded Mr. Reck- 
ner, being opposed both to slavery 
and to secession, responded to his 
country’s call for troops and en- 
listed in Company B, 3rd Mary- 
land Potomac Home Brigade, on; 
December 28, 1861. After paying 
tribute to his patriotism and brav- 
ery, the article says he took part 
in the engagements at Franklin, 
Wardensville, IToorefield, Harpers 
Ferry, Fair Oaks, Snicker’s Gap 
and Charles Tuwn. At Fair Oaks 
he was wounded in the right leg.! 
After his recovery he rejoined his 
regiment at Frederick, served to 
the close of the war, and was 
honorably discharged. 














“This article is condensed from 
the Meyersdale Republican of No- 
vember, 1925. For a number of! 
years Mr. Reckner made his home 
with his son Charles, of Elk Lick 
Township, The last ten years of 
his life were snent in the Dayton 
Home. One daughter was Mrs. 
Wilson Shoemaker, of Wyoming, 
Delaware. Mrs. Clites is her daugh-| 
ter. Mrs. Clites will be invited to | 
the dedication even though Mr. 
Reckner was not a Delaware sol- 
dier. I thought this an interesting 
article, so am passing it along to 
you so it may be added to your 
list of Garrett County soldiers.” 


If any of our readers know of 
any other veterans of the Civil 


|Deer Park’s Days Of Glory 





By Charles A. Jones 
(Continued) 


We had to have our railroad 
wrecks to enliven occasions. The 
worst one took place one day when 
heavier rails were replacing the 
lighter ones. For some reason, never 
clearly explained, when the con- 
struction gang, having removed a 
rail, stopped work and went to one 
side to eat lunch frem their dinner 
buckets, the man sent back to act 
as flagman to stop approaching 
trains failed to function in that 
capacity, A freight train came along, 
its crew utterly oblivious to the 
absence of its normal traveling bed. 
When it came to the place where 
the rail had been taken out, the 
engine and some cars rolled along 
on the ties and then turned over. 
The front brakeman was thrown 
from the top of the train and Iater 
died from his injuries. The young- 
sters of Deer Park had a great 
night watching the cranes and the 
wrecking crew and commenting up- 
on how soon a wreck like that could 
be cleared up so the trains could 
again pass along. 

An outstanding character in Deer 
Park was the Reverend William E. 
George, a Union veteran who had 
fought for Uncle Sam out of a 
sense of duty because he had come 
over from England to become a 
citizen before there was any other 
reason for him to do so. In England 
he had been trained as a shoemaker, 
and had fashioned slippers for 
Queen Victoria. He was better read 





War who came from what is now 
Garrett Couniy, we shall appre- 
ciate hearing [rom them, so that 
due credit can be given so far as 
the Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety is concerved. 
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DEER PARK SCHOOL HOUSE—Lutheran Church in center was 








35 
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razed years ago. In early 1880’s its basement was used as public 
school before at left. This school razed and the present school was 
built on the site. Annan house at right. Florence Thrasher, left; 
George Marley, center; Squire William D. Hoye, right. All are 


now dead. 


than most of our local citizens and 
had made several trips across the 


ocean. A local minister of the Wes- 


leyan Methodist Church, he was a 


' devout man, although at times a 


cantankerous man as most English- 
men prove to be at times. Working 
in my father’s store, he had a shoe- 


maker shop at the rear. In big 








buckets he had water for soaking 
the leather. Once Mother dressed 
my brother and me in our Sunday 


best to go somewhere and then let 


us go in to be with Mr, George 
until time to go. We sat on boards 
on those water buckets, but the 
boards slipped off. We received 
more than a verbal reproof. 

As did no other citizen of the 
community, Mr. George widened 
the scope of vision of the town’s 
young people. He had been “over 
the mountains” and he encouraged 
us to find out what was elsewhere. 
I never shall forget the vigor of 
his refusal when it was suggested 
he apply for the first general pen- 


sion that had been provided for the 
old soldiers. Very angrily he said 
to my father:— “I did not fight 
for this country to have a pension. 
If you ever suggest it to me again I 
will leave your store and never 
coine back.” He meant it, too. Only 
when illness and approaching death 
made a great need, did he finally 
consent to let an application go 
in for him. One of his peculiarities 
was kis passion for marrying 
couples. His death, it is said, was 
due to a wedding trip to North 
Glade on a terrible winter day. In 
the Methodist Church in Deer 
Park, one corner of the front seat 
bore his name, a worthy act. His 
favorite hymn was “O, Beulah 
Land.” He served a term as Post- 
master of Deer Park. 

There were two men in the vil- 
lage life who were noted for the 
length of their prayers. One was 
Mr. George. He always included a 
psalm in his prayer. If the psalm 
was a short one, the prayer lasted 
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only ten to fifteen minutes. If he 
included a long psalm, the prayer 
might run as long as fifty minutes. 
He never abbreviated the psalm he 
was quoting. The other long-prayer 
was a Bavarian farmer named An- 
drew Pysell, who lived about a 
mile west of town. Mr. Pysell al- 
ways began his prayer with the 
words:— “Oh Lord, we thank Thee 
that salvation is free’ His prayer 
would easily run over half an hour. 
He and his wife were very hard- 
working, frugal people. Mrs. Pysell, 
dressed in a ground-sweeping Satin | 
dress, very frequently walked to 
town carrying a basket, or baskets, 
heavy with produce, and returned 
with the merchandise for which she 
made exchange. 


Burglaries then, as now, were an 
item in the village lore. Father’s| 
store was burglarized at least three 
times. The first time was when I 
was a tiny lad and we lived over 
the store. Mother always said my 
crying scared the burglars and 
the loss was insignificant. About 
1895, one black night, father went 
out to the front of the store, on an'! 
alarm, to see in the darkness what | 
he thought was a big box of mer-| 
chandise rolled off a truck, and 
two men trying to restore it. The 
revolver he had kept for years— 
but had not examined for a long 
time—would not fire, so father 
shouted and the burglars took off. | 
Later he found they had the safe, 
and if he had waited and rounded} 
up some assistance, the burglars 
might have been caught. The next 
fall, while my brother and I were| 
gathering turnips in the garden, 
we found some shoes. These, to- 
gether with the fact that a revolver 
had been fired there about the 
time father called, indicated a 
watch had been kept there. Again, 











in 1901, burglars blow off the door | 


of the safe. The clerk, named 
Beeghley, sleeping above the store, 
was routed out of bed by the noise. 
No one ever was caught and con- 
victed for these attempts. Probably 
there were others in the village 
but these have passed out of my 
memory. 


In 1892, Dr. J. W. Laughlin, for 
many years a most prominent citi- 
zen, erected his new home, the best 
in the village. It introduced a 
modern bathtub, and radiator heat- 
ing, to the town. The same year 
father built the home adjacent to 
the store, which he occupied until 
1924. Dr. Laughlin was twice mar- 
ried, his first wife dying in Penn- 
sylvania before he came to Deer 
Park. They had two sons, Hice and 
Ad, both of whom were always “in 
everything” that went on. I re- 
member being in the station wait- 
ing room one stormy winter morn- 
ing when these two and several 
others of their age were detained 
by a train that was running behind 
time. The stories they told of 
earlier escapades in Deer Park 
would enliven this copy could I 
recall them. Hice went on to be- 
come a prominent Baltimore and 
Ohio official and his brother was a 
successful coal operator in Ken- 
tucky. 

The second wife of Dr, Laughlin, 
who was the woman we knew, was 
a very active person, especially in 
church and temperance work. She 
promoted “The Loyal Temperance 
Legion” for youngsters. Their son 
Frank was in many ways the most 
prepossessing young man in Deer 
Park in my day. He completed his 
medical course brilliantly and was 
a prize-winning marksman. He was 
only a young man when he died, 
in 1909. His sister, Sada, later Mrs. 
Grimes, is the surviving member of 
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the family. She played the organ! boys had many interesting times 
in the Methodist Church. firing that “furnace”. The basement 
A furnace of, the modern type| became a cozy place, but so far as 
was just a rumor in Deer Park in| @mply heating the church was con- 
those days, but there was much| cerned, the experiment failed to 
talk of the advantages of possible} Satisfy. It just didn’t work to pro- 
central heating over care of the|duce properly the needed degree 
coal stoves which had to be re-|0f heat on cold days. 
juvenated continually. When the} Dr. Laughlin had considerable in- 
new Methodist church was built in! fluence in the Republican politics 
1899, the trustees conceived the idea | of the County, although so far as 
that there could be a central heat-|I recall he never held public of- 
ing plant by building a brick case-| fice. Many times he had his slate 
ment entirely around a big Burn-/ of delegates to the Republican coun- 
side stove placed in the pee a ty convention and, as there often 
the heat coming up into the church| was another faction, vigorous con- 
through a hole in the floor. We| tests resulted, I once typed the 





DEER PARK CORNET BAND—1908—Left to right, front row, 
Wilfred Chadderton, carpenter; Walter Bowman, clerk in C. A. 
Ashby’s store; Otto Filsinger, farmer. Second row, Clarence 
Lashorn, Celanese company mechanic; Russell Thrasher, B. & O. 
fireman. Back row, Lee Bailey, Deer Park Hotel grounds laborer; 
Charles Jacks, mechanic, Altamont Springs bottling house; Harry 
Thrasher, B. & O. fireman; John Robert Thrasher, Aitamont 
Springs bottling house employee; Samuel P. Specht, merchant; 
Rev. Mr. Westfall, Methodist minister; Thomas C. Garrett, farmer; 
William D. Hoye, magistrate; William Landis, B. & O. trackman. 
The little boy beside Lee Bailey’s drum is thought to be Van 
Browning, who now operates a junk yard at Deer Park. Of the 
musicians, only Messrs. Bailey and J. R. Thrasher are still living, 
Mr. Bailey, a retired steel worker, in Pittsburgh; Mr. Thrasher, 
retired B. & O. carpenter, in Deer Park. 
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slate for the other faction, and 
these slips were used in a meet- 
ing of the voters in the school 
house. Normally the district—the 
10th—was Republican. Voting, in 
some cases, was a matter of barter. 
I recall being in the voting room 
one afternoon in 1897. A man from 
out in the country came in, stood 
around awhile, then turned and 
went out, not offering to vote. As 
he stepped to the door a party of- 
ficial said:— “Bob, aren’t you go- 
ing to vote?” “Not unless I get paid 
for my day’ was the reply. He 
went on out and the party official 
discreetly foliowed. The man re- 
turned shortly afterwards and asked 
for a ballot, He was challenged by 
Democratic precinct workers and 
not permitted to vote. 

Many memories cling about the 
merchandizing problems of father’s 
store and the other stores. Home 
made butter, eggs, potatoes, chick- 
ens, crossties, locust posts—these 
were items exchanged for “store 
items”. At times great jars of butter 
accumulated, bought in at 6 to 10 
cents a pound, because there was 
no city market. Often much had to 
be held until the Hotel opened 
when it was used for cooking pur- 
poses. Father lost a good customer 
one day when the wife of a pros- 
perous farmer brought in a fine ap- 
pearing roll that weighed some- 
thing over two pounds. A village} 
woman who happened to be in the | upon, $19,000, is quite reasonable 
store said:— “Mr. Jones, that looks | and that the building is just about 
fine to me, but I can use only half. ideal for its purposes. Donations 
of it.’ Father at once took down a. may be sent to E. Herbert Shaf- 
piece of string to cut the roll, but! fer, Treasurer, Oakland, Maryland, 
try as he would, the string would! °F Mrs. W. W. Grant, Secretary, 
go into the butter only a short) Oakland. 
distance, The maker of the butter Tr) were ot 
changed color as he took a knife for Losing Battle 
further exploration and found that; Never fight the devil with fire. 
the interior of the roll was a pound! He’s got a bigger supply than you 
and a half rock. Father lost the! and he knows how to use it. 


butter maker as a customer with- 
out further ado. 
(To Be Continued) 
i a 8 Eg an ts 2s 


Planning Bi-Centennial 





As we go to press we have been 
informed that an association is be- 
ing formed in Friendsville for the 
‘purpose of planning the Friends- 
ville Bicentennial Celebration. All 
persons who are interested in fur- 
thering the plans for this event are 
cordially invited to communicate 
with Mrs. Jane B. Fox, Friendsville, 
Maryland, who is acting Secretary 
of the Bicentennial Committee. 

———_o—__— 


Members’ Support Needed 





The Building Committee of the 
Society has begun its campaign 
for donations from members and 
their friends to the Building Fund, 
| which will be used to defray the 
cost of our splendid Headquarters 
Building and Museum, the present 
| Episcopal Parish House. The Com- 
i mittee feels that the price agreed 
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Meshack Browning Marker Placed 


Some time ago a member of the = 
Garrett County Historical Society, 


Mr. Caleb Winslow, initiated a 
movement to have a suitable mark- 
er prepared to inform those pass- 
ing by on the road at Hoyes that 
in a little Catholic cemetery at 
that point lies buried Garrett 
County’s most famous _ hunter, 
Meshack Browning, one of the pio- 
neers of this region. Messrs. W. 
Dwight Stover, at that time Presi- 
dent of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, and our local au- 
thor and historian, Felix G. Robin- 


son, brought the matter to the at- j 
tention of Mr. Porter Hopkins, the { 


Director of the Historic Road 


Marker Program of the Maryland ; : 


Historical Society, and a short time —a 


ago the Society presented our Gar- 


rett County Historical Society with e S 


an appropriate cast aluminum road Be 


marker bearing the following in- 

scription on each side: 

The Grave of Meshack Browning 
(1781-1859) 


Born at Damascus, Maryland. 
Garrett County’s Most Famous 
Hunter, Browning Wrote The 
Book, “Forty-Four Years Of 
The Life Of A Hunter.” Dur- 
ing This Time He Killed Two 
Thousand Deer And _ Five 
Hundred Bear. 





MESHACK BROWNING—From an 
early photograph. Courtesy of R. 
Getty Browning, Raleigh, N. C. 





The marker was set up by Mr. 
Elmer Upole and his assistants, 
Messrs. DeWitt and Bond, under 
the direction of former President 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society, Paul B. Naylor. Also on 
the committee appointed to set up 
the marker were Messrs. Felix G. 
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Robinson and Robert Browning}tune, “Kelly on the Lake,” as out- 


Garrett, the latter a great, great 
grandson of the old hunter. 

On October 10th Mrs. Robert J. 
Ruckert, President of the Garrett 
County Historical Society, in the 
presence of a number of descen- 
dants and other admirers of the 
pioneer, dedicated the marker with 
the following address: 


“T would like to express our 
gratitude to Mr. Caleb Winslow, 
Mr. Felix Robinson, Mr. Paul Nay- 
lor and Mr. Dwight Stover, the 
former President of our Society, 
for taking the necessary steps to 
secure this memorial for one of! 
our earliest settlers of Garrett 
County. I also would like to thank 
Mr. Porter Hopkins, Director of 
the Historic Road Marker Pro- 
gram, and the Maryland Historical | 
Society for this, their very gener- 
ous and lasting gift to Garrett 
County and to all who travel by 
and learn a bit of history of our 
County. Our gratitude also goes 
to those who saw to the placement 
of this marker: Messrs. Paul B. 
Naylor, Felix G. Robinson, Robert 
B. Garrett, Mr. Elmer Uphole and 
the latter’s assistants. 


“It is because of these men and 
other men and women like them 
that our past is always before us, 
so to speak. We take it along with 
us aS we go into the future. If we 
are aware of our past, we learn by 
it, we build on it. It is the best of 
foundations for future generations. 


“And now, we dedicate this mark- 
er to the memory of Meshack 
Browning on this tenth day of Oc- 
tober in this year of 1964.” 


lined by Mr. T. A. Kimmell, a 
deeply interested member of the 
older generation attending the cere- 
monies. It is said that many years 
ago a Sailor named Kelly was 
shipwrecked on one of the Great 
Lakes. All of the crew except Kel- 
ly perished, and he too was given 
up for dead, but he miraculously 
survived. 


A long time afterward he man- 
aged to make his way home, where 
he was welcomed by his family as 
returning from the dead. In the 
old days many people kept their 
fiddles hanging on the wall, and 
Kelly had left his fiddle thus when 
he left on his voyage. Here he 
found it still hanging, the family, 
looking upon it as a memento of 
their dear one, having refused to 
disturb it. 


Kelly took it down and, without 
tuning it, played the mournful 
tune known since as “Kelly on the 
Lake.” Mr. Kimmell’s father, the 
late Chauncey Kimmell, used to 
relate that as a boy he often saw 
Meshack, who was a good violin- 
ist, playing this tune as he sat on 
his porch. The music apparently 
recalled so many memories that it 
brought tears to the old hunter’s 
eyes as he played. The late John 
F. Browning, a grandson of 
Meshack, often told this story of 
the origin of the tune, and tradi- 
tion says the latter introduced 
both the music and its history to 
this region, perhaps having brought 
them with him after a trip to the 
west, which in those days would 
have meant, to a resident of this 


Mr. Robinson sang an old song} rea, the country around Wheeling 
entitled “Sinclair’s Defeat,” which| 22d the eastern part of Ohio. 


° : e. ‘ 
was a favorite of the era in which; 


It was hoped that Messrs. Joe 


Meshack Browning lived. He also} Browning and Fred Schenk, two 
related the story of another old|of the last of the old rer fiddlers, 
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Remarks Prepared For 
Dedication Of Marker 


Remarks prepared by the editor 
of The Glades Star in connection 
with the dedication of the Mary- 
land Historical Society roadside 
marker near the grave of Meshack 
Browning at Hoyes, Garrett Coun- 
ty, Maryland, October 10, 1964: 


Some years ago, in a second 
hand bookstore, the writer ran 
across a copy of the book “Gene- 
alogy of the Brownings in Ameri- 
ca—1621 to 1908” written by one 
of the more scholarly members of 
the’ family, Edward Franklin 
Browning, of Newburg, N. Y. This 
volume is now in the library at 
Oakland. The author of the book, 
in tracing the Browning history, 
states they are descended from 
Japheth, the son of Noah; that 
their ancestors, after leaving the 
Garden of Eden (for reasons best; 
known to themselves), built the 
cities of Nineveh and Babylon an 
tried their hand at erecting the 
Tower of Babel. After many years 
in that region, some of them 
traveled westward and crossed the 
Caucasus Mountains into Europe. 





Advancing along the Black Sea, 


other 


tribes as mentioned in 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars. The Romans 
came and conquered many of the 
southern tribes, but apparently 
they couldn’t handle the northern 
tribes, among whom were the De 
Brunii, who lived near the Baltic. 
Later, when the Romans went back 
to Rome, the northern Germanic 
tribes, including the De Brunii, 
sailed to Britain and conquered 
the inhabitants. They settled in 
what is now Kent County, England, 
and gradually were absorbed into 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The Ger- 
manic name of Bruning, into which 
the original name of De Brunii 
had been changed, now became 
the English version, Browning. 
Some authorities feel that the suf- 
fix ‘ing’ in Bruning referred to 
the fact that these people were 
not so brown as their neighbors, 
and therefore were the Bruning, 
or “less brown.” 


During the so-called Reforma- 


|tion period, many people from the 
d 


British Isles sailed to America in 
search of religious freedom, among 
them a number of Brownings. Sev- 
eral, landing at different points 
along the Atlantic coast from time 
to time, established family lines 
from which the numerous Brown- 


they followed the Don and Volga' ings in America are descended. It 


Rivers until they reached Ger-| 
many and the Baltic Sea. Here 





they remained for centuries, BS! Are 


happens that the Garrett County 
branch traces its ancestry back in 
line to Captain John 


coming known variously as the | Browning, born in England about 
Belgae, the Helvetii and many 1592. The Captain came to Eliza- 

beth City, Virginia, in the ship 
would be able to furnish music! spigail, in 1621, Although the car- 
for the occasion, Mr. Schenk be-| 1y records are somewhat sketchy, 
ing perhaps the only old fiddler|i+ is known that he was married 
able to play “Kelly on the Lake.” | ang had sons. Three generations 
The day being very cold and | j ater there was born one William 
windy, however, with the first few seni TiOtervalliany: ad 
snow flurries of the year, outdoor ; : 
music was found to be impracti-| among other children, a son 
cable. Joshua, born 1735. They apparently 


| Browning, 
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lived at Culpeper, Virginia. Both 
enlisted in George Washington’s 
volunteers and were with Brad- 
dock on his ill-fated Fort Du- 
quesne (Pittsburgh) campaign in 
1755. It seems likely they were 
part of the rear guard which pro- 
tected the defeated British army 
from the Indians on its retreat. 
Upon returning from the war 
Joshua married Nancy Farmer and 
settled on a small farm at Damas- 
cus, Frederick County, Maryland. 
Here he died in 1781, leaving a 
widow and four small children, 
Meshack being only two weeks 
old at the time. 


left little 


There was no social security, no 
welfare, no government pension 
in those days, and the little family 
found itself in difficult circum- 
stances. Somehow the mother 
managed to take care of her chil- 
dren and herself for some years, 
when it was decided to go west, 
to Flintstone, 12 miles below 
Cumberland, where Nancy Brown- 
ing’s sister then lived. After a 
hazardous journey during which 
i their wagon upset over a cliff on 
'Sideling Hill, and Meshack, then 
only a little boy, was almost suf- 
ifocated under the lading, the 
family reached Flintstone. A few 
years later Meshack was _ per- 
suaded by his aunt and uncle, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Spurgin, to accom- 
pany them to what they described 
;as the finest land in the country, 
| the region called Blooming Rose. 
| Here they halted for a while and 
then went on to the Buffalo 
Marsh, which we know as Mc- 
Henry. Then came news of the de- 
feat of General St. Clair’s army 
iby the Indians in the Ohio coun- 
| try, and the family moved back 


Josuha was a poor man and 
in the way of assets. 
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to Blooming Rose, where there 
were perhaps 30 or 40 families who 
felt comparatively safe. Meshack’s 
mother and other relatives also 
were living in this area. 


When he was about 12 his uncle 
signed him up for three months’ 
attendance at a country school, 
and he studied very hard in order 
to catch up with one Mary Mc- 
Mullen, a pretty neighbor girl, 
six months his junior, who had 
had previous schooling. At the 
end of the three months - and 
this was all the schooling he ever 
had - he could read and write as 
well as Mary. It had been a case 
of love at first sight for the two 
youngsters, but Mary’s father, an 
Irish immigrant, had little use for 
the lad, perhaps because he was 


poor. Meshack made a trip to the! 


Far West, as the region around 
Wheeling then was called, and 
worked out there for some time, 


family of father, mother and baby 
Dorcas, who had arrived in 1800, 
moved to what has been known as 
the Glade Cabin. This was a dilap- 
idated log cabin with a dirt floor 
that had been used by hunters as 
a camp, but Meshack had repaired 
it until it was habitable. It was 
here they found a huge rattlesnake 
coiled up inside the cabin await- 
ing them. Another was killed out- 
side, and several wolves were 
prowling around the nearby spring 
when Mary went for a bucket of 
water. Happily, these nuisances did 
not bother the young people too 
much. This cabin stood on what 
now is the Glotfelty farm, a mile 
and a quarter from McHenry. 


The nearest neighbors were three 
families who had come to this 
neighborhood not long before: 
James Drane, William W. Hoye and 
Col. John Lynn. James Drane’s 
only daughter, Elizabeth Ann, was 





but he then returned to the! destined to marry Meshack’s eldest 
Blooming Rose. Mary was waiting|son, William. Meshack respected 
for him, and despite her father’s | Col. Lynn so highly that he named 
dislike for Meshack, they were |a son, John Lynn, for him. This 
married, April 30, 1799, probably; son was the father of a large fam- 
at Addison, Pa., when both were| ily, including six sons, all of whom 
18 years of age. were skilful violinists who frequent- 


Meshack had done all he could} ly played in a group. The last of 


ing traded his horse for a small) Considered to be the peer of all 
cabin and plot of land, and after | the old time fiddlers. He died Feb- 


ruary 7, 1941, in his 87th year. 


home he traded his rifle for a cow. | Meshack and Mary had eleven 
This rifle, after passing through; children, Dorcas, Rachel; Jane, 
various hands, is now owned by R.| Nancy, Sally, William, John L., 
Getty Browning, of Raleigh, N. C.| Thomas, Allen and Jeremiah. They 
Both being industrious, they made! had a hard time making a living 
out quite well, even without elec-| and raising their family in the wil- 
tricity, running water and the many} derness, but in spite of the fact 
other conveniences which we take! that in those days the infant mor- 
for granted. However, the littleitality rate was fearfully high, all 
farm eventually was lost, due to a; of this family of eleven not only 
“Claim Jumper” who alleged a be reached maturity, but raised large 
fective title, whereupon the little'families of their own, with the con- 


they were settled in their new; 
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sequence that when he died in 
1859, Meshack left 122 living de- 
scendants. 


There was much difference of 
opinion when the War of 1812 broke 
out, and many in this region op- 
posed war with England. Meshack 
was loyal to his country, however, 
and was appointed Sergeant of the 
local militia company. Unfortu- 
nately, for some reason, when the 
company was assembled at Cum- 
berland, Meshack’s appointment 
was ignored, and in consequence 
he returned home. Almost immedi- 
ately afterward the Governor ap- 
pointed him Captain of the com- 
pany, and he went to Selbysport 
to take command. Enemies mean- 
time had gotten a powerful bully 
named Shannon, who was working 
as a butcher on the National Pike, 
then under construction, whom 
they goaded into fighting Meshack. 
Shannon seems to have had no 
particular desire to fight, but a 
fight did ensue when some of the: 


gang attacked Meshack’s Fate 


in-law, the McMullens. Even though 


Shannen was a much larger man) 


than Meshack, he managed to knock 
Shannon out, while at the same 
time having to defend himself 
against the rest of the gang. 











wormed his way into the den 
through an extremely narrow pas- 
sage for about ten feet, with a 
wax candle on the end of a pole 
in one hand and his rifle in the 
other. Although there was hardly 
room to move, he managed to 
shoot and wound the bear and 
then back out into the open. Here 
he reloaded his rifle, relit his can- 
dle (with flint and steel) and 
crawled back into the den, where 
he shot the bear again, killing it. 
The late Richard S. Browning, who 
certainly was our best informed 
authority on Meshack, after many 
years of research located this den 
a few years ago and pointed it 
out to the writer. 


IMeshack built a log cabin at 
Sang Run about 1825, and a year 
or so later a grist mill, which he 
operated for years. Later his son 
William and still later William’s 
son Richard T., took over the op- 
eration. The old mill wheel finally 
stopped for the last time about 
1892. The cabin was in use as a 
dwelling for many years, but by 
about 1920 it had become so dilap- 
idated that it was torn down. To- 
day there is one huge stone that 
marks the site of the stone chim- 
ney. The writer recalls that as a 


Meshack was badly hurt in this; youth he was shown the stone in 
terribly uneven fight, and was un-| the chimney with a flat place worn 


able te work for a long time, al- 
though he went to his hunting 
camp with a friend and managed 
to do some hunting in order to 


Keep his enemies from knowing | 


how severely he really had been 
hurt. 


Among the ise notable events 
in his long life was one that oc- 
curred on a bitterly cold winter 
day when he and Charles Friend 
tracked a bear to its den in a rock 
cliff along Muddy Creek. Meshack 





smooth by Mary in sharpening her 
kitchen knife. 


One day about the year 1836 
Mary was returning on horseback 
from a visit to her daughter, Rachel 


| Friend. On the horse with her was 


a little grandchild. Descending the 
hill from what now is Route 219, 
the horse shied when a neighbor’s 
boy named Edward Hoye stepped 
out from behind a chestnut tree 
beside the road. Mary was thrown 
heavily to the road and so badly 
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injured that she remained an in- 
valid for three years. The child 
was unhurt= After much suffering 
Mary died,’ January 29, 1839. She 
was buried temporarily in the Sang 
Run cemetery, and when the 
weather permitted was removed 
to this cemetery. Meshack was in- 
consolable at the loss of his Mary 
who had been his faithful com- 
panion for forty years. Later, 
however, as Mary had advised him 
to do, he remarried. His second 
wife was a widow, with whom he 
lived until her death in 1857. There- 
after he lived with his eldest son, 
William, across the road from his 
old home at Sang Run, also spend- 


ing considerable time with his!should be 


other married sons and daughters. 


Meshack, supplied with the many 
quill pens that were required. 


About this time, so it is said, 
there was some counterfeiting done 
in the vicinity of Friendsville. 
Legend has it that gold coins were 
made— a very neat job of counter- 
feiting—the coins containing a lit- 
tle more gold than the United 
States mint put into its own prod- 
ucts. One of Meshack’s grandsons, 
Hanson B. Friend, was accused of 
being connected with the counter- 
feiting in the capacity of a dis- 
tributor, and this information came 
to Meshack’s ears. The latter, be- 
ing a stickler for law and order, 
felt that if guilty the young man 
punished. William, 
Meshack’s son, with whom he was 


For many years he had been in) living at the time, his wife having 
the habit of entertaining and hunt-| died, thought the family should 


ing with a talented engraver from 
Sandy Spring, Maryland—a Quaker, 


aid Hanson, probably by providing 
him with counsel. The two men 





precise and deliberate of speech—| argued about this, and Meshack 
who came annually to the moun-} went up to Hoyes for a visit with 
tains to hunt. It is said that this| his daughter, the wife of Dominick 
man, Mr. Edward Stabler, with| Mattingly. Here he became very 
other hunters used to occupy the} ill and Nancy sent for a priest, no 
old Howard house in Oakland,;} doubt to Frostburg. The _ priest 
which was then a small shanty,| came, but so strong were the old 
much enlarged in later years by; hunter’s feelings about the coun- 
the Howard family. Mr. Stabler! terfeiting matter that it was sev- 
writes that he and his friends used; eral days before he relented, for- 
to listen, spellbound, to Meshack’s! gave the lad (and his son William 
recollections of his hunting trips,| for siding with him), made his 
and he finally was able to persuade} confession and was prepared for 
the old hunter to write his auto-} death. The writer does not know the 
biography. This ke did, the task | sequel to the counterfeiting charge. 
being spread over the last two or It is interesting to note, however, 
three years of his life. Mr. Stabler; that Hanson B. Friend a few years 


agreed to make the engravings 
which illustrate the book, ‘Forty- 
Four Years of the Life of a Hunt- 
er.” The 


Richard T. Browning, who then 


writer’s grandfather, 


was a youth, was assigned the task 
of keeping his 


later enlisted in the Union Army 
after war broke out and eventual- 
ly was promoted to the rank of 
Second Lieutenant in the Third 
Regiment, Potomac Home Brigade. 

The late Captain Charles E. 


grandfather,' Hoye, in his Garrett County His- 
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Tenth Annual Tour Edward R. O’Donnell, a resident of 
Loch Lynn for some 70 years, and 


By Felix G. Robinson Vice President of the Society, 
The Tenth Annual Historical Tour Haserined tha: Rotel sand cits ee 


of the Garrett County Historical 
Society took place on Saturday, 
September 19, 1964. Cold and rainy 
weather held down the number of 
participants as compared with last 
year’s record turnout. The caravan 
left the Ruth Enlow Library at 
9:15 a. m. and proceeded to the 
site of the Loch Lynn Hotel. This 
hotel flourished from about 1895 
until 1918, under the management 
of Mrs. L. B. C. List, of Wheeling. 
In the latter year, some time after 
the annual fall closing, the hotel 
caught fire and burned to the 
ground. Today all that remains is 
what was the swimming pool, a 


roundings as it used to be. 

From here the members drove 
on across Backbone Mountain and 
turning left on the Steyer Mine 
Road, stopped opposite the site of 
the Dudley Lee cabin. Only part 
of the stone foundation remains. 
Further on the group saw the tiny 
farm cemetery where this Revo- 
lutionary War soldier lies buried. 
Mr. Dennis T. Rasche was unable 
to attend, but notes he had pre- 
pared were read by Mr. Robinson. 

Returning from the cemetery 
(inaccessible because of weather 
conditions, ete.) the group stopped 
ais for some time at the roofless pio- 
separate building, now used for neer home of Henry White. This 
Storage and similar purposes. Mr. solidly and carefully constructed 

‘jlog house, judging from its size 
tory of the Browning family, speak-| must have been almost a mansion 
ing of Meshack’s last days, says: in the days when it was built. 

“On a November day in 1859—}Some of the expertly hewed logs 
his life work done, his book pub-/in the walls are two feet or more 
lished — Meshack Browning rode|in diameter, and the stone fire- 
three miles from Sang Run to! place is of proportionate dimen- 
visit his daughter, Nancy Mattingly;| sions. Ivy covers the _ interior 
he contracted a severe cold which! where the floor long since has 
developed into pneumonia, and | vanished. A root cellar, cow pen 
was ill a week or ten days, then!and barn, of similar sturdy con- 
passed serenely to a happy hunt-/| struction, still remain. Evidently 
ing ground, November 19th, aged! Mr. Henry White was a man of 
79 years. The night he died one|some consequence in his day. 
of those watching at his bedside| The next stop was at Chisholm’s 
remarked the abundance of chest-| Mill—or rather, at the Chisholm 
nuts that autumn. The stricken old| house—as the ruins of the mill are 
hunter heard and, rousing himself,| not readily accessible, particularly 
said ‘The bears will be there.’ His|in rainy weather. Here Mr. Robin- 
body was buried in the Catholic;son read excerpts from the Chis- 
cemetery at Hoyes, just across the | holm Book, written many years 
road from the Mattingly home!ago by Dr. Nydegger. The well- 
where he died. Here he rests with! kept Chisholm cemetery just be- 
his two faithful Marys, and a re-| yond the house, on the bank of the 
spectable monument, ‘Erected by|stream, was visited. This small 
his children and _ grandchildren,’| family cemetery is protected by a 
marks their graves.” high iron fence that would be a 








| 
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credit to a city cemetery. Here are| Price was unable to attend.- How- 


* buried four, generations of the|ever, he had prepared a brief his- 


Chisholm family, including the 
founder of the clan in this area, 
James Chfsholm, born in Scotland 
in 1801. 


Next the group drove to Steyer, 
a hamlet on the Western Mary- 
land Railway, about four miles 
down the Potomac from Gorman. 
Here Mrs. Robert Ruckert, Presi- 
dent of the Society, gave some 
highlights of the Steyer history as 
those present crowded in on a 
vacant porch to escape the rain. 
The original John Steyer took 
part in the Boston Tea Party and 
his grandson, John III, took part 
in the defense of Fort McHenry 
in the War of 1812. Also mentioned 
were John IV and John V. The 
party then proceeded to Gorman, 
crossing the McCullough Path near 
the point where it crosses the 
Potomac into West Virginia. 


At Gorman Felix Robinson 


pointed out the well preserved 
house where once lived Jeremiah 
Browning (1825-1896), the young- 
est son of Meshack. One of Jere- 
miah’s occupations was that of 
professional guide. In i888 he 
guided a large party of men and 
women into the Blackwater area. 
Among those on this rugged trip 
that required camping equipment 
was Rebecca Harding Davis, a 
famous author in her own right. 
She wrote the story of the trip) historic buildings in Garrett Coun- 
and it was published in Harper’s|ty, Nearby the party paused along 
Magazine with illustrations by one|the road where once stood Em- 
of the party. Included was a like-| manuel Episcopal Church. This 
ness of Jeremiah Browning. This! church, built in 1889 by the late 
story was reprinted in THE) John A. Wolfe, of Oakland, for the 
GLADES STAR a few years ag0.) Brown family, was at their direc- 
Richard Harding Davis, famouS}|tjopn taken down in 1913 by the 
war correspondent of World War|same Mr. Wolfe, loaded on West- 
I was a son of Rebecca. ern Maryland freight cars and 

Because of his work, Walter W.' moved to Baltimore, where it was 


tory of Fort Pendleton which was 
read while the group observed 
from the road traces of what once 
were trenches on the steep hill- 
side. 


By this time the party was 
hungry, and it proceeded to the 
picnic grounds of Daniel Cosner 
on Route 50 a short distance west 
of Gorman. Most of the group, 
because of the rain, remained in 
their cars to eat lunch. Paul and 
Sarah Naylor, Adeline Ruckert 
and Caleb Winslow found a vacant 
booth with roof and table where 
Sarah and Adeline laid out a 
picnic table cloth and a tempting 
lunch. 


The next objective was “Corun- 


na,’ the house that the McCullough 
Brown family of Baltimore built 
and occupied for many years. 
McCullough Brown was the Gar- 
rett County State Senator some 
years ago and represented the 
State of Maryland in the famous 
resurvey of the West Virginia- 
Maryland line. He also is remem- 
bered as the father of Maryland 
forest conservation. For many 
years Corunna has been the resi- 
dence of the Garrett Dixons. Mrs. 
Dixon addressed the group from 
the front porch and afterwards 
conducted a tour through this 
splendid house, one of the major 
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carefully rebuilt by Mr. Wolfe. 
Today it is part of the much en- 
larged church which has grown up 
around it as a nucleus during the 
past 50 years. For the story of 
this church see THE GLADES 
STAR, Vol. 3, No. 13, June, 1963— 
“The Church at Corunna”. 


The tour terminated at the site 
of the residence of Alexander 
Smith opposite the location : of 
Fort Pendelton and on the south 
side of Route 50. Mr. Smith was a 
merchant of Georgetown, now part 
of Washington, D. C. He had nine 
daughters, one son and eleven 
slaves—and considerable wealth. 
He purchased some 1200 acres and 
brought his family and slaves to 
this area in 1793, making the move 
because of ill health. This would 
appear to have been a wise move, 
for he attained the remarkable age 
of one hundred years, dying in 
1839. He, his wife and other mem- 
bers of his family are buried in 
well marked graves just below 
where the spacious log house once 
stood. 


It was not long after Alexander’s 
death that the house was converted 
into a tavern and was called “Win- 


Our Deceased Members 


It seems appropriate that men- 
tion should be made in these col- 
umns of deceased members of the 
Society, and we shall endeavor to 
make this a regular item in the 
future. Inasmuch as it is not likely 
that we shall know personally of 
the death of every member, it will 
be appreciated if a relative of a 
deceased member will furnish the 
Secretary with the name, address, 
dates of birth and death, etc., so 
that proper mention may be made. 
Among those who have died recent- 
ly are the following: 


Mrs. Iret Ashby, of Crellin. 

Cheston H. Browning, Sr., Oak- 
land. Mr. Browning was born July 
30, 1888 and died Sept. 26, 1964, 
aged 78. He was the proprietor of 
the largest food market in this 
area and some years ago served 
as County Commissioner. 

Ellen Jane (Nell) Browning. She 
was born October 21, 1872 and died 
February 8, 1964 in her 92nd year. 
A graduate of Mercy Hospital 
School of Nursing, Chicago, Class 
of 1898, she did public health and 
private nursing in Cumberland, 
La Porte, Indiana, Elkins and 


ston.” It was first operated by a) Cleveland for over 50 years. For a 


Mr. E. Tower, of Washington, D. 


number of years she was superin- 


C. To this inn as its headquarters | tendent of City Hospital, Elkins, 


came five adventurous sportsmen 
from Martinsburg, Virginia, in 
June, 1851. Guided into the un- 


broken Blackwater wilderness by | 


Messrs. Powell and Conway, their 
journey was recorded and _ pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers in 
1853. The book, entitled “The Black- 
water Chronicle,” is the earliest 
account of this region preserved 
in writing, and is a collector’s 
item. It also is known that Major 
Charles Best operated Winston 
Tavern in 1875. The Major taught 


and St. Clair Hospital, Cleveland. 

William Earl George, former 
mayor of Deer Park, died Septem- 
ber 22, 1964, aged 70. He was a 
Fireman and later Engineer on 








school in Garrett County, and is 
| buried in St. John’s Lutheran cem- 
etery at Red House. 

Expressing their appreciation of 
the tour, the company parted at 
the site of the old tavern and went 
their separate ways, to meet again 
next year. 
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A Diamond Of Many Facets /|4 letter received from Elizabeth 


West not long before her demise: 
“Tt have enjoyed your articles on 
my queer and sad great-great cous- 
in, Francis Thomas, ‘The man who 
never smiled.’ My Aunt Annie Mc- 
Comas, as a little girl was never 
allowed to go to his home. He had 
a fine face. I have a wonderful 
article in my McGill-West family 
history. I wonder why his sadness 
and jealousness.” 


By Ross C. Durst 

Of the many articles I have writ- 
ten for The Glades Star, none have 
evoked quite the same interest as 
those about Governor’ Francis 
Thomas. This is understandable. A 
man of culture, education, wealth 
and great ability; yet he often 
spent long hours in The Slough 
of Despond. 

The following is an extract from 

He may have been “The Man 
Who Never Smiled,”’ but he did 
have a keen sense of humor, as 
this little anecdote will show: 


the Baltimore and Ohio, most of 
his 47 years of service being on 
the Deer Park and Mountain Lake 
Helpers. He had been retired since 
1959. 


Dr. William W. Grant, born in 
Oakland, Dec. 25, 1885, died on 
August 19th, 1964, aged 78. Grad- 
uating from the University of 
Maryland Dental School in 1909, 
Dr. Grant practiced in Oakland 
for 55 years. A member of various 
fraternal societies and a member 
of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, 
Dr. Grant is survived by his widow, 
the former Patience Williams, and 
by three sons and six grandchil- 
dren. 

Carlos B. Mirick, of Washington, 
D. C., and Deep Creek Lake. A 


Governor Thomas had sold his 
vast holding of white pine acreage 
to his cousin, General Anderson 
of Virginia, who in turn sent 
Charles M. Miller to Garrett Coun- 
ty as his representative in selling 
off plots for farmland. Mr. Miller 
never had met the Governor. One 
day after a long ride on horseback 
into the mountains, he arrived at 
Frankville in time to see a curious 
crowd gathered about the tracks 
where men were unloading a flock 
of Peruvian alpaca sheep and other 
strange animals and birds. He 
quickly recognized the distinguished 

looking Thomas, introduced him- 
more detailed account of Mr. 


Aine es al f self and expressed a desire to call 
' . . 
Mirick’s career will appear in a| upon him to convey greetings from 
later issue. 


: | General Anderson. All the while 
Everett V. Show, of Connellsville, heawasecovertlyswatching the -al- 
Pa., and years ago a resident of 


pacas. With a broad smile, the 
Oakland for about ten years. Hel de hnor replied: “Ah, Mri Mil- 
Mead Assistant Road Foreman of| ler! Now you disclose the real ob- 
Engines on the West End pm bei: | jek of the proposed visit. I will 


land Division and retired about | pclate a short story about Alcibi- 
four years ago as Passenger En- 


: : - |ades’ little dog. People, disguising 
cage Bree Core ay their curiousity under pretended 
eter tribute to the great Greek, called 

Mrs. D. L. Swartzentruber, Oak-_ on him, in truth to see the no less 
land. notable little dog. You want to 

Mrs. Effie Thrasher, Martins-}see my sheep.” With a courteous 
burg, W. Va. bow he concluded, “Sir, it will af- 


ne nie ent ee et SS 
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FRANCIS THOMAS—1799-1876. Governor of Maryland, 1841-1844. 
Served 18 years in Congress, Minister to Peru, 1872-1875. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Felix G. Robinson, Tableland Trails. 





ford me great pleasure to gratify! had spoken there the previous 
c 


: | 
y + ” | e 
your wish. |day and had pictured the Gover- 
7 e in. | : ; ’ 
Although possessed of an 1iN-|neor as a biue-blooded aristocrat 
born courtesy, Governor Thomas | who cared nothing about the com- 


was a master of sarcasm when the;mon people except at election 
occasion for it arose. In one of his} time. Himself he pictured as a true 
campaigns for Congress he was at/son of the soil. Thomas chose to 
Grantsville where he addressed ajignore this attack, although of 
huge outdoor crowd. His opponent | course he had been told about it. 
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- However, as he went on with his 


speech, he sensed that he was not 
getting the usual enthusiastic re- 
sponse to_his rolling oratory. In 
the middle of the speech he 
paused, stepped to the front of 
the platform and said: “I have 
been told of the villainous re- 
marks of my opponent and appar- 
ently some of you have believed 
him. I say to you, that if this kind 
of prejudice keeps up, the day will 
come when your Congressman will 
have to be born in the dark of the 
moon, cradled in a sugar trough 
and baptized in stump water.” 


The Governor also was a master 


of bitter invective when angry. In 
one of his campaigns he was op- 
posed for the nomination by a 
man named Hoover from the east- 
ern part of the district. Feeling 
sure of the loyalty of the western 
delegates, he spent most of his 
time in the east. During his ab- 
sence his opponent in some man- 


ner persuaded some of his friends | 


to desert him. The Convention, in 
spite of this defection, nominated 
Governor Thomas, but the latter 
was furious at his false friends. 
That night his friends serenaded 


with an elderly lady who knew 
the Governor during his stay at 
New Germany. She said it was 
rumored that after his wife’s di- 
vorce he begged her to remarry 
him, promising that he would make 
her the First Lady of the Land. 
Whether this be truth or legend I 
cannot say. We do know that many 
people thought he was of Presi- 
dential timber. 


After his death on the Baltimore 
and Ohio tracks near his palatial 
home a letter was found on his 
desk, addressed and stamped, but 
not mailed to a young business as- 
sociate, from which letter the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: “You 
are a very young man with your 
life before you. I am a very old 
man with my life behind me (he 
was not quite 77), and I am ad- 
monished by age and increasing 
infirmities that all worldly affairs 
should be speedily settled. Will 
you please come to Frankville at 
once so that our business can be 
concluded?” Was this a premoni- 
tion of impending doom, as some 
will maintain, or was it merely the 
long arm of coincidence? 


There is a strange and fascinat- 


him at his hotel and called for ajing analogy between the lives of 
speech. In response he paid his| Francis Thomas and the famous 
respects to the defectors as fol-| Sam Houston, who was his prede- 
lows: “Early in the morning after) cessor by a short decade. Both had 
their arrival, the proprietor of served terms in Congress although 
their hotel found his front door} probably never at the same time. 
blocked from the ouside by a) pach had been governor of his re- 
weight as of a hog. Going around} spective state; Houston of Ten- 


to another door, he found one of} nessee and Thomas of Maryland. 
the delegates drunk and asleep in| poth had married very young 


the filth and swill from his mouth. brides, daughters of old and prom- 
Not wishing to touch him, the! inent friends. Both marriages end- 
proprietor shook him with his foot. | eq in disaster. Both men fled in- 
All the hog could grunt was: ‘I’m| to seclusion; Houston to a tribe of 
for Hoover! I’m for Hoover! I’M) friendly Cherokee Indians and 
for Hoover!’” Thomas to his pine forest at New 

When I was a small boy I talked' Germany. Each made a remarkable 
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Deer Park’s Days Of Glory 


(Continued from September Issue) 


Garrett County produced many 
fine potatoes, shipped largely to 
the coal regions at Elk Garden 
and other points in that region. A 
weil known farmer, Allen Paugh, 
used to haul wagon loads of them 
direct from his farm, several miles 
west of Deer Park, to one of the 
smaller boxcars then used on the 





come-back many years later. Both 
returned to political life but in 
different ways. Thomas returned 
to Congress and high diplomatic 
posts. Houston went to Texas, cap- 
tured Santa Ana and became the 
President of the Republic of Tex- 
as. Both Thomas and Houston sup- 
ported the Union during the Civil 
War. Both worked valiantly for the 
acceptance of Texas as a state. 
Here, however, the parallel ends. 
While Thomas was honored for his 


support of the Union, Houston was | 
rejected by his constituency and) 
forced to resign his office as Gov-| 


ernor of Texas. I have no docu- 
mentary evidence that the two 
men ever met, but it seems very 
likely that they did meet. 
spent much time 
over the years. 

It has been said that Governor 


Thomas wrote his own epitaph. On 
an imposing monument in the 


Seba Wee fe ar a, EPISCO-| cory salesman from Wheeling as I 
pal VAMECh near ib ctersvi NG; Bred). ned siimesthieettere ks seater 
read, his face whitened, He handed 


‘the letter over to the salesman with 


erick County, Maryland, is found 
this inscription: 

“Ex-Governor Francis Thomas. 
Born Feb. 3, 1799. Died Jan. 23, 
1876. Son of Colonel John Thomas 
and his wife, Eleanor McGill. 
The author of the measure which 
gave to Maryland the Constitu- 
tion of 1864 and thereby gave 
freedom to 90,000 human beings.” 





Both | 
in Washington | 
' of 1892 ( I believe it was) I brought 
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railroads which father had had 
placed on the village switch. He 
and other farmers filled the car 
and then it was moved on to its 
destination. Year after year, father 
stored about a thousand bushels 
of potatoes in the store cellar and 
these were moved out in the spring- 
time. In the fall of 1898 potatoes in 
quantities such as to shut out Gar- 
rett County potatoes (which sold at 
a somewhat higher price) moved 
into the coal town markets from 
Maine and Michigan. Our potatoes 
remained in the cellar until the 
Hotel reopened, and then it was 
the task of my cousin (Oscar Har- 
vey) my brother and myself to 
prepare the potatoes for sale. The 
whole theusand bushels had to 
be sprouted and the rotten potatoes 
removed, Our hands became covered 
with dry potato as our fingers 
ploughed into decayed potato. We 
thought we would never want to 
see any more of this product, once 
we had the cellar empty. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 


of course, provided the market for 
the meny crossties, which were a 
winter product. They sold, if I re- 
member correctly. generally around 
30 cents each. One day in the fall 


dewn from the postoffice a letter 
for father from the Baltimore and 


| Ohio. He was standing in the store 


talking to a favorite wholesale gro- 


the words:—‘That finishes this 
business, I judge.” It was a notifica- 
tion that until further notice the 
Railro2d would take no more cross- 
ties—the “Cleveland Panic” was 
on. Father’s prohecy for himself 
and others proved untrue because 
the wholesale company in Wheel- 
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EAST ANNEX of the Deer Park Hotel, built in 1884, razed 1941-42. 
From photograph by Louis Hosmer, of the Deer Park summer 
colony, taken in the 1890’s. Courtesy of R. B. Garrett. 





ing was able to extend credit so 
that supplies could be obtained un- 
til better conditions came about. 
For this favor, the house held the 
wholesale grocery market in the 
territory for years to come. Before 
the Railroad again began to take 
crossties, great stacks of them ac- 
cumulated in and around the tie 
yard. There were thousands of 
them. Once purchase began again, 
it tock the Railroad many months 
to clear them out, but by that time 
they were badly needed, as the 
tracks had deteriorated during the 
financial stringency which sent the 
Baltimore and Ohio into receiver- 
ship. 


Chestnuts were a great fall as- 
set. Hundreds of pounds were 
shipped out, so many at times that 
the market price in Baltimore went 
down to a few cents per pound. 
What a beautiful sight the chestnut 
tree formed over on the mountain- 
side. Nothing has taken their place 





since the blight in the early 1920’s 
wiped them out almost over night. 


Huckleberries were in bountiful 
supply im mid-summer. One prob- 
lem the merchants had was that 
the village customers did not ex- 
pect them to add anything to the 
price paid for country products— 
there was to be no profit. 


Deer Park merchants much en- 
joyed a story told on John Felty, 
who became one of Oakland’s first 
“price special,” cut price grocers. 
One week-end he advertised gran- 
ulated sugar at one cent a pound, 
when the normal price was six 
cents. He placed no limit on the 
amount to one customer, Ernest 
Townshend, whose store was a 
block or so up the hill from Felty’s, 
heard one morning that one of his 
good customers was approaching 
with a big wagon full of produce 
which at the time was somewhat of 
a drug on the market. He slipped 
out, met his customer and instruct- 
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ed him to take his entire load 
down to Felty’s, sell it and then 
take it all out in sugar, which Town- 
shend then would buy at the reg- 
ular sale price of sugar, The cus- 
tomer did this and, as the story 


went, obtained two or three barrels} _ 


of sugar. To Felty’s amazement, 
the man then drove up to Town- 
shend’s and unleaded the sugar. 
Felty immediately advanced the 
price of sugar and afterwards, when 


Willie: so 





150 
Oakland, ‘ae 


he had his cut price leaders, the) gay morning an old Austrian sat 
amount one customer could ob-| jn our dining room and with greasy 


tain was strictly limited. 


papers endeavored to prove to 


Samuel P. Specht was a popular} father that he was the real inven- 
store operator for many years. He} tor of matches. I can still see the 


played in the town band and was! 
a church soloist. Many times at | 
funerals he sang a solo which was 
much liked, “Death is only a 
dream”. He owned a small pasture 
lot a mile or more east of Deer 
Park, to which we drove our cows. 
One summer night, looking back 
to the village, I was horrified to 
see great steamers of fire shooting 
upwards, As the town was down 
under the hill from where I was, 
I could not see the houses, and 
thought the whole town was being 
destroyed by fire. I ran almost all 
the way back, only to find when I 
came in sight of town that I was. 
looking at an aurora borealis or | 
northern lights. I have seen such! 
displays many times since, but) 
never a more brilliant—and, of 
course, more startling display—) 
than the one I saw that night, long 
ago. 


The “Cleveland Panic” of the! 
early 1890's is a vivid memory.) 
Thousands of so-called tramps 
moved along the railroad, asking | 
for food at homes they passed. | 
Mother kept a record and said that 
she fed one or more tramps every! 
day for some seven hundred suc- | 
cessive Gays. One bitter cold Sun- 





| stabbed 


black slush from his shoes on the 
oil cloth that covered the floor. 

A part of Coxey’s Army passed 
through our neighborhood out by 
Broad Ford. For mcnths afterward 
the piles of straw on which the 
Army had slept were pointed out 
to travelers along the road. The 
village had it troubles with gyp- 
sies. There was more than one inci- 
dent where residents had exciting 
times recovering property picked 
from their pockets or otherwise 
unlawfully secured. 


There were juvenile delinquency 
problems, also, despite the fact 


that these today seem to be con- 


sidered a modern problem. In a 
melee one Saturday night about 
the year 1898, a young boy was 
in the abdomen. Young 
Dr. Henry W. McComas was called 
into the case, and although he 
considered it a desperate one, he 
took charge and managed to bring 
about eventual recovery. This case 
aided in establishing his high stand- 
ing in his profession. In both home 
and school, application of is rod 
was not unfamiliar. Moral Suasion | 
was not relied upon altogeher in | 
those days. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Pioneer In Crippled Children Work 











By Grace M. Jones arrange to have a Clinic in Oak- 
As Told to Robert B. Garrett (land. Miss Sloan assured us we 
——_—__—_ would have the interest and sup- 
| port of Dr. George E. Bennett, 
|Surgeon and Head of Orthopedics 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The main thing we were to do was 
to round up at least thirty people 
who should be seen by an ortho- 
pedic surgeon. We were informed 
that we would not find anyone 
needing his services. Thirty or 
forty came to the Clinic held in 
May, 1926 in the Public Health 
Office in the Court House. 


| Mrs. Milton Sincell (Gladys) was 
|just as interested as I. At that 
time we did not have a Public 
‘Health Officer, but did have a 
most efficient Public Health Nurse, 
|Miss Rhesa King, who later was 
to do a most outstanding work 
with the Red Cross in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. Later clinics  be- 
came so large that they outgrew 
the Public Health Office and were 
held in the Law Library in the 
Court House. After the initial 
clinic Dr. Bennett offered his help, 
and accordingly when the Polio 
epidemic occurred that summer a 
letter went to Dr. Bennett asking 
him what we should do. An im- 
mediate reply came—arrange for a 





| There was nothing spectacular 
about my work in Garrett County. 





Through Miss Ann Sloan’s in- 
terest, work was started in the 
Allegany League for Crippled 
'Children in Cumberland; and in 
'Garrett County through her re- 
quest that the Oakland Civic Club 














clinic as soon as possible after the 





Miss Grace M. Jones 
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onset is over, or words to that 
effect. 

That fall after the clinic Dr. 
Bennett offered all possible help 
if the Club would provide nine 
people for volunteer work for fol- 
low-up of patients listed for treat- 
ment and overseeing of needed ap- 
pliances. It just happened that I 
was the only volunteer. That did 
not discourage Dr. Bennett. He 
sent Mrs. LeSueur, a wonderfully 
trained nurse who had worked 
under Dr. Weir Mitchell. She must 
have been a friend of Mrs. Mary 
Bond Weber. She opened her home 
to Mrs. LeSueur for her six weeks’ 
Stay. 


Mrs. LeSueur’s instructions were 
supplemented by hours of study of 
Gray’s Anatomy in Dr. Broad- 
water’s office; prescribed reading 
by him of the Life of Dr. William 
Osler of Johns Hopkins and other 
noted medical works. The story of 
how Dr. Osler passed his examina- 
tion when he went to work in Eng- 
land I passed on to the boys who 
came to me. One boy came back 
some years later to thank me fOr | 
telling him because it was a help 
to him when he first went to Wash- 
ington to work. That boy has gone) 
far in his chosen work. 

Many of the instructions Mrs. 





The County Board of Education 
under Mr. Frank Rathbun made 
possible the contacts with patients 
in the schools and the fitting up 
of a treatment room in my home 
which was centrally located to both 
Elementary and High Schools at 
that time. I received no compen- 
sation for the use of my home. The 
Board of Education provided a 
treatment table, towels and sheets 
—later passed on to the State. 
Later when I was employed by the 
Maryland State Department of 
Health I still gave the use of my 
home including bath facilities, etc. 
The State provided a folding table 
to be used on trips to schools or 
homes in the County, and other 
needed equipment. 


When the new high schools in 
the County were built a special 
Health Room was provided in each, 
and furnished with treatment tables 
and full length mirrors as required. 
The rest of the equipment I car- 
ried with me. 

The school at Kitzmiller gave 
me the use of its library on the 
days I worked there. At Shallmar 
and some of the other schools we 
worked in the halls or class room 
with much cooperation from both 
teachers and pupils. Of course, 
there were some home visits. I 


LeSueur gave me I found in use | still treasure the memory of those 
at the Children’s Hospital School, home visits, for I know from ex- 
when I went there for courses and} perience why America is great. I 
lectures in 1936. The instruction} always looked forward to my work 
under Henry O. and Florence |in the Deer Park school because 
Peterson Kendall, along with their | of the two wonderful teachers who 
patience and keen understanding,| helped me so much. [I still keep in 
created a debt that never can be/|touch with one of the patients I 
paid. The intensive instruction Ij had there. 

received at the clinics held by Dr.| The school and home visits at 
Bennett, Dr. George O. Eaton, Dr.; Mt. Zion were a joy as well as the 
Winthrope Phelps and the work) contacts in North Glade, on the 
under Dr. Edward Kitlowski, Plas-| way from Swanton where I had so 
tic Surgeon, was most rewarding.| few patients. In Accident I worked 


n a hallway and made home visits. 
Friendsville school provided a 
ovely little treatment room for the 
Polio patients and there were home 
visits in the summer. The school 
at Grantsville was so crowded that 
‘rather than disturb the overflow 
nto the Health Room I made it 
ny last call and saw the patients 
n their homes. 


Not to skip the four schools and | 
jome visits in their section, I must | 
‘ake you out Route 219, and in 
summer for home visits beyond 
Red House. I visited the old Swan 
Veadow school and have the high- 
ast praise for the teacher there. 
(’'d still like to visit the new' 
school. Sunnyside school could 
have been called the School of 
Smiles, for I never have seen more. 
interested, or happier, children, 
pecause the teacher was giving) 
them the feel of a happy home en- 
vironment. The memories I gath- 
eared there are hallowed. 


The work at Red House school 
was an inspiration. The same com- 
ment applies to the principal who 
lid so much for the children at! 
‘he school in Vindex. There I used 
the table in the big entrance hall | 
and many of the children came by | 
and visited while I was working | 


| 


with a patient. It was well worth | 
aaving them for when I made a 
talk in their classrooms I was sure 
of an attentive and cooperative | 
audience. 
There were home visits almost | 
to the West Virginia line and, 
beyond Red House on Route 219. 
After the school closed at Kemp- 
ton I saw most of those patients 
at the Red House school or made 
home visits in the summer, using | 
the back road towards Kempton 
from Table Rock. Loch Lynn 
school always provided a Seen 
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however small for my work until 
the improvement was made to the 
building and I could use the big 
room in the basement where a hot 
lunch was served to the children 
at noon. 


Summertime was best of all, 
when I could make home visits 
and not have to hurry. 


After my initial course at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in 1936 I became 
an employee of the Maryland State 
Department of Health in the spring 
of 1937. From that time on there 
were refresher courses and lec- 
tures there and at Kernan Hos- 


| pital where I worked one day a 


week when I was called to Chil- 


dren’s for three months one win- 
_ter to help with the Polio patients. 
It was thrilling to visit the Respir- 


atory Room at Children’s Hospital 
and see the use made of the equip- 
ment installed there, and marvel 
at Dr. Bennett’s invention. 


After 19 years with the Public 


Health Service I was retired in 
March, 1956. 
* * 
[Editor’s Note: Miss Jones in 


the foregoing sketch does not men- 
tion the fact that in addition to 
donating the use of space in her 
home for treatment of crippled 
children, she served for four years 
without compensation, bringing 
cheer and devoted expert care to 
the many crippled children and 
adults of Garrett County who other- 
wise would have been without such 
attention. In a sense her work may 
be compared to that of doctors like 
the late Henry W. McComas, M.D., 
and his associates who visited their 
patients in all kinds of weather, 
within a radius of many miles— 
often, it must be admitted, with 
minimal prospect of a fee.] 
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Oakland, Garrett aiilie Guirde rt. County 


| Garrett County | nk By Celia M. Holland 

i Just like something out of story- 
book land, there stands atop the 
mountain at Oakland, a quaint and 
President..Mrs. Robert J. Ruckert| picturesque building of late 19th 
Vice President..Edw. R. O’Donnell| century structure. Established as 
Secretary...... Mrs. W. W. Granta station in 1851, the present build- 


Garrett County 
Historical Society 





OFFICERS FOR 1964-1965 


ASSISEMSEG@ Yr. Sfeee.. Edith Brock/}ing was erected in 1884. Gables, 
Treasurer...... E. Herbert Shaffer| spires, covered chimneys and a 
Editorsie soccer Robert B. Garrett} rounded cupola, resembling an 
Mng. Editor....E. Herbert Shaffer|elongated bauble, all catch the 
Contributitig Editors eye as the old brick building comes 
Felix G. Robinson, Viola Broad-|into view. It resembles a fairytale 
water, Ross C. Durst, Charles A.| castle rather than a 20th century 
Jones, Caleb Winslow, E. Ray railroad station, although it enjoys 
Jones. 
the unique distinction of being the 


Board of Directors 
oldest mountain-top railroad sta- 
Paul B. Naylor, Lowell Loomis, 
tion in the world. 


Dennis T. Rasche, J. J. Walker, 
Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, William D.| It was in 1851 that the first en- 
Casteel, Mrs. Vernie Smouse,|Sine pulled stage-coach cars up 
George K. Littman, Harry C. Ed-|the steep grade to a tiny village 
wards. located in the westernmost section 
of one of Lord Baltimore’s orig- 
* inal manors, now known as Oak- 
THE GLADES STAR jland. The idea fascinated people 
Published quarterly by The Soc- and within a few short years it be- 


iety at Oakland, Md. Entered aS' oame the playground of the rich 
second-class matter March 12, 1942,|..44 the prominent. 


at the Postoffice at Oakland, Mary- 


land der the Act of August 24, 
ree goa ** : visitors included Mrs. Francis 


PRINTED by The Republican | -Scott Key, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Press at the Sincell Building, | Lew Wallace (author of Ben Hur), 


2nd Street, Oakland, Md. FOR David Belasco, William F. Cody 
SALE by the secretary and at (Buffalo Bill) and William F. 
the Ruth Enlow Library Single Thiede, who accompanied Jenny 
copy, 50 cents. Lind on her cross-country tour. 

MEMBERSHIP: All persons in. |Later, Henry Ford, Thomas Edi- 


terested in the Garrett County |S0M, Harvey Firestone and the in- 


in the GCHS. bered among Oakland’s distinguish- 


The membership fee of $2.00, ed guests. 
renewable annually, entitles the} In 1859 Senator Jefferson Davis 
member to four issues of this quar-| Of Mississippi, destined to become 
terly bulletin, The Glades Star. President of the Confederate States 
Life membership, $20.00. of America within two years, was 
Members will please notify the} known to have undergone treat- 
secretary of changes of address. ment here by Dr. J. Lee McComas, 


The most distinguished of these 
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interest for the scholar. 
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a young and brilliant physician of 
wide repute. His- health restored, 
Mr. Davis lived ’to celebrate his 
8ist birthday in 1889. 

In nearby Deer Park in 1886, 


| James Cardinal Gibbons, then the 
vacationing Archbishop of Balti- 


more and Washington, and a re- 
nowned diplomat, was notified that 
His Holiness Leo XIII had ele- 
vated him to the office of Car- 
dinal. A reception unequalled in 
the history of the resort followed, 
and great and noted men of all 
faiths paid him homage. For the 
beloved and gentle man had won 
the respect and affection of a 
who were privileged to know him. | 

Like the picturesque station that | 
greets visitors, Oakland’s_ sur- 


| rounding area offers anything the 


heart could desire, be it sports on 
the great man-made Deep Creek 
Lake; picturesque and breath-tak- 
ing scenery; or trails of historic 

“Our Father’s House,” a picture- 
book little church of chestnut logs 
and cement seams was built in! 





1934 following the trial of a moun- 
tain woman accused of murdering 
her husband. A witness is quoted 
as exclaiming: “God? Why, we 
folks at Altamount [sic] don’t 
know nothin’ about Him!” Where- 
upon the little church was erected 
almost immediately, and although 
non-denominational at first, is now 
served by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

Indian trails are to be found be- 
tween the Youghiogheny and Po- 
tomac Rivers, while U. S. 50, lead- 


ling to Backbone Mountain and 


Table Rock, the highest elevation 
in the State, follows an old buf- 
falo trace once used by Indians 
and packhorse trains. Here, one 
can get a panoramic view of the 
glades, southwest of the West Vir- 
ginia mountains. 

Storybook land? Where else in 
Maryland can so much of so great 
variety be found? And where else 
are the scenic marvels of Swallow 
or Muddy Creek Falls to be sur- 
passed, whether viewed in the 
glory of a summer sunset, or seen 





Baltimore and Chio Railroad station at Oakland, from a photo-drawing 
| made the year following its completion. 
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The Return Of Miss Porter 


By Vernie Smouse 
One day several years ago Miss | 
Alberta Cressman, long time resi- 
dent of Perkasie, in Bucks County, | 
Pennsylvania, conversing with her | 
former school principal, was agree-| 
ably surprised to learn that her 
first school teacher, whom she had | 
not seen since third grade days, | 
not only was still alive and in good | @ 
health, but was living not too far 
away from the little town where 
she had taught the lower grades 
nearly 50 years before. 





| 
| 
| 


Miss Cressman had retained vivid | 
memories of her happy days in ge 
this teacher’s classes, although she | E 
had not heard of her until the @ 
principal of those days had men- ga 
tioned the fact that he and the for- @ 
mer teacher, now Mrs. Paul B. Nay- fee 
lor, of Oakland, Maryland, regu-| 
larly exchanged greetings at Christ- 
mas. A number of other members 





Mrs. Sarah Porter Naylor 





Naylor’s ~whereabouts died within 
of the first grade of that first year|a week of his meeting with Miss 
of the new school were still living| Cressman,-no less than sixty men 
in Perkasie, and Miss Cressman at|and women who had been pupils 
once arranged for a meeting with; of Mrs. Naylor were able to attend 
them. At this meeting it was de- | the reunion in Perkasie on Octo- 
cided to celebrate a dual fiftieth; ber 27, 1958. The busy committee, 
anniversary of the completion of|with a view to realism, had ar- 
the new school and the simultane-| ranged for the meeting to be held 
ous entry of the group of little|in the very room in the now an- 
first graders. ltiquated school building where 

Although the kindly old princi- Mrs. Naylor, as Miss Sarah Porter, 
had taught these now mature men 
‘and women fifty years’ before. 
on a frosty winter morning, halg | Even the desk used by Mrs. Nay- 
sce and halt. water? lor had been located, together with 

As Felix G. Robinson has said:|the little organ which had stood in 


“Digging into the past of Oakland, | ithe school room during her stay 
I have discovered something more) ‘in Perkasie. 

priceless than an archzological; After the banquet came a pro- 
cache. It is the discovery of mem-j; gram of pleasant features reminis- 
orable people and events that are | cent of the days spent together by 
bound up with the cultural heri-| teacher and students so many years 
tage of America.” before. In response to roll call, 





pal who supplied the clue to Mrs. | 
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each former student walked to the Deer Park’ “=f 
front of the school room where : ays Of Glory 


the former Miss Porter presided at 
the same little desk just as she had 
done fifty years ago. The student 
handed his teacher a shining redj|errands to keep idle hands busy, 
apple, and as they exchanged! carrying in coal and wood, tending 
pleasantries she placed the “and | Go yards, going to the store, etc. 


By Charles A. Jones 
(Continued from December Issue) 


Village boys had a multitude of 


in a basket upon her desk, and| Goods for the store in those days 
soon it was filled with this sig-| almost invariably was shipped in 
nificant fruit. Each girl received| wood containers. Father had the 
a kiss—each boy a warm hand/| boxes and barrels piled up in the 
clasp. School songs were sung to | back yard. When school ended, it 
the accompaniment of the old, Was the job of my brother and my- 
school organ. In addressing the|S¢lf to transform this seemingly 
group, Mrs. Naylor recalled nu-} V@St pile into kindling wood suit- 
merous incidents of their days to-| 2ble for a coal burning cook stove. 


gether and mentioned the fact that 


her salary in those years was fifty | 
| sarrel 


dollars a month. Mr. Naylor said 
that as he listened to the anec- 
dotes of the past he could feel his 





That is, pieces six or eight inches 
long and two to six inches wide. 
5 staves gave us the mest 
trouble because of their twisting 
shapes. Our wood room was about 
fifteen feet long, five or six feet 





trouser legs shrinking, and no 
doubt the other men and women 
present imagined themselves in 
knee pants and odd little frocks, 
respectively. 


wide and ten feet high. When we 
had this room stacked full for win- 
ter, then we could turn our activi- 
‘ties into other channels. We white- 
washed the fences, kept down the 
The climax of the evening was crass, took care of two horses, two 
the presentation to Mrs. Naylor of| cows and some pigs, but we still 
a painting of the old school house found time for reasonable enjoy- 
—a gift from her first grade class.! ment of croquet, bicycle riding, 

By way of maintaining the ties; work in the store, evening parties 
re-established after so long a time,|etc. We were busy, but not too 
the committee which had arranged | busy. 


for the reunion came to Oakland The Spanish-American War peri- 
in a body in July, 1962, and joined} 4q was an exciting one for the boys 
with many other friends of the) of the town. The boys divided into 
Naylors in celebrating the fiftieth | groups, Americans and Spaniards, 
of their wedding. | 2nd these met in numerous con- 
Present at that time was Mr. te tests. In one, animosity towards a 
| bey who was not too popular got 
lor’s father, the venerable Alonzo | <.mewhat eit dt hande An ere 





anniversary 


D. Naylor, aged one hundred and | sult, his father filed warrants in 

i Justice Wheeler’s court charging 
some of the “American” boys with 
felonious assault, The Justice, whose 
own son was involved, held a stern 
and third year and is still going) hearing, then admonished the boys 
strong. that the war, so far as Deer Park 


one years, who delivered the din- 





ner address. As of this writing, Mr. 
Naylor has passed his one hundred | 
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was concerned, was not to result in 
casualties, and that the battles, 
thereafter should be of less inten- 
sity. 

It was silly, of course, but ru- 
mors were everywhere that Con- 
federate veterans residing in the 
neighborhood were Spanish sym- 
pathizers and were devising ways 
to aid Uncle Sam’s antagonists. 
Warships were constructed in the 
village shops, msde ironclad with! 
tin from cans. Some of these were 
big enough for boys to sit in, and 
they were transported laboriously 
to bodies cf water where they 
might float. Unfortunately, none of 
them would stay afloat. One noted 
afternoon almost all activity on the 
Baltimore and Ohio stopped ex- 
cept the practically continuous 
passage of trains carrying “ve 





to the east. The youngsters stayed 
at the station all afternoon long to 
yell and wave flags to the passing 
men. The town was decorated con- 
tinuously with flags clustered in 
potatoes for a base. 


Althoush daily papers came to 


The famous Pearl Bryan murder 
case in Cincinnati created a de- 
mand one summer for the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star and many papers 
were sold while the trial lasted. 
My prcfits on this sale and on 
sales of the Pittsburgh Post one 
summer were carefully kept by 
father, who gave me a note and 
paid interest. I used the proceeds 
as part payment for the diamond 
engagement ring which I bought 
scme years afterwards for the girl 
whom I married in 1907. 


One marked day began with the 
arrival of the eastbound accommo- 
dation. A stranger emerged from 
the smoker, came up to our store, 
opened a case and proceeded to 
set up a machine and its fixtures. 
Then he motioned for us youngsters 
to gather around and gave us long 
rubber tubes to put into our ears. 
A second later came the sounds of 
music and other features. It was 
Deer Park’s introduction to the 
new talking machine—the grapho- 
phone. After the “sample” we 
were charged a penny a number, 


the Hotel, they were a rarity in| 4d the business was rushing. The 


the village until the Spanish-Ameri- visitor suggested that if we could 
can War. Then the postmaster ac-|8Ct Up & company, we might have 
cumulated a good-sized paper| 2 whole evening program for ad- 
clientele and ever after daily pa-| mission of five or ten cents per 
pers were in evidence in the town.| Person, and we were to get a 
Father would not permit us to have; Commissicn. We gave him two eve- 
Sunday papers, but we could not nings at the Methodist church. On 
wait for the war news. We obtained @ncther cccasion a book dealer 
a paper from the postmaster and provided a program with crude 
read it in the haymow on Sunday/ Pictures of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
afternoons. About the third time, Progress” at the Lutheran church. 
father became suspicious, found us| Uncle Tom’s Cabin” made a one 
receding the Sunday paper, and ad-| night ctcp on one occasion. But 
ministered a good tanning. Then for most of our entertainment, we 
he told us if we wanted the Sun-| had to go to the Mountain Lake 
day papers to get them and bring Park Chautauqua which brought 
them into the house. He read a/cted speakers and singers to the 
Sunday paper almost regularly all|C°UMty and surrounding area. 

the remaining forty years of his} The Chautauqua each August 
life. gave Garrett County people much 
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rider cultural opportunities than 


ame to many sections of the coun- 
ry—ereater opportunities it ap- 
ears on looking back than many 
ppreciated. 







The great day each year was 
Grand Army Day,” the closing 
lay. Veterans were admitted free. 
"hey had a campfire, serving army 
are. I still have a tin cup and| 
poon from the celebration in 1895. 
[he veterans marched, blue and 
ray in alternate companies. How 
nany of them there seemed then. 
Svery one is gone now! 

One of. the speakers was General 
John B. Gordon, aide to General 
Robert E. Lee and _ afterwards 
United States Senator and Gover- 
nor, with his fascinating address 
on “The Last Days and Nights of 
the Confederacy.” There was no 
vacant space before him or around 
him on the stage. About halfway 
through his address, a Union vet- 
eran decided he must leave the 
room and the only way out he 
‘could see was to go up the steps 
to the platform and across close 
to the speaker. When General Gor- 
don saw him coming up the steps 
he stopped speaking, reached out 
his hand and helped the veteran 
up the steps. As he passed, the 
General said: “Good bye, Yank. I 
am sorry to see you going, but 
there was a day when I wouldn't 
have been.” 

After the laughter subsided, the 
speaker very seriously added: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, no one 
believed in the Southern Confed- 
eracy more than I did. I enlisted 
at the earliest possible moment. I 
fought all through the war and 
was with General Lee at Appomat- 
tox. When the surrender came I 





was nothing worth living for.” He 
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Named To Methodist 
Hall Of Fame 


It was learned that Charles A. 
Jones, formerly of Deer Park, but 
for many years a resident of Co- 





paused, then added: “But, ladies 
and gentlemen, there is not a per- 
son here who is happier that the 
Confederacy failed than I am at 
this moment.” He went on to tell 
how much greater America was as 
one nation rather than two or more, 
and to prophesy greater things be- 
cause of this Union. The remarks 
were sensational at the time and 
prophetic of what has happened 
since. 


The excursion Gays were produc- 
tive of long special trains on the 
Baltimore and Ohio. Many of these 
were crowded to their fullest ca- 
pacity and it was often difficult to 
get on them at the stations nearest 
to Mountain Lake. This was especi- 
ally true on “Grand Army Day.” 
More than once I hung on to the 
lower step from Deer Park to 
Mountain Lake. Following one such 
day, one of the Oakland papers 


| created a sensation by publishing 


the following story: 


“The excursion train to Moun- 
tain Lake from the east was so 
badly crowded that literally hun- 
dreds could not find seats. As a 
result, a young woman was seated 
on the lap of an elderly veteran. 
They had a nice conversation end- 
ing when the young woman stood 
up at Mountain Lake. She thanked 
the veteran for his courtesy and 
added, “I hope we shall meet again 
in Heaven.” “Yes,” replied the vet- 
eran, “And I hope the train will 


was broken-hearted. I thought there | 48ain be cr owded.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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lumbus, Ohio, was named to the 
Methodist Hall of Fame in Philan- 
thropy on January 20th during the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Methodist Hospitals. 
Mr. Jones, a leading Methodist 
churchman and civic leader, was 
one of only two to be so honored 
this year. 


Born in Deer Park, the eldest 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Jones, our subject attended West 
Virginia Wesleyan College at Buck- 
hannon, West Virginia, and after 
graduation in 1907 began his career 
as a newspaperman on the Dela- 
ware (Ohio) Gazette. He traveled 
extensively in China and the Far 
East shortly after World War I. 
He developed an interest in poli- 
tics during the twenties while serv- 
ing as Secretary to the late United 
States Senator Frank B. Willis of 
Ohio. Later he was Secretary to 
Governor Myers T. Cooper of that 
state. From 1939 until 1950 he was 
an executive of the American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc. He was the first 
president of the Franklin County 
(Ohio) Historical Society. He 
also a life member of the Garrett 
County Historical Society and sev- 
eral years ago was the guest speak- 
er at the annual meeting of our 
Society. His subject was Abraham 


Lincoln, to whose life and accom-| 


plishments Mr. Jones has given 
years of intensive study. He is a 
brother of E. Ray Jones, Oakland 
attorney for many years, but more 


recently a resident of Clermont, | 


Florida. 
———— 
History has many cunning pas- 
sages, contrived corridors and is- 


sues; deceives with whispering am-| 
bitions, guides us by vanities. —| 


Gerontion. 


is | 
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Carlos B. Mirick 

In the year 1872 Henry D. Mirick, 
Ticket and Freight Agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
road, came to Oakland from his 
home at Athens, Ohio, and spent 
the summer here in the mountains. 
With him was his young son, Carlos. 


Many years later, in 1925, the 
son, by that time an elderly man, 
began to bring his own family back 
to the mountains for the summer 
months, and in 1930 he purchased 
land on Deep Creek Lake from the 
late Dr. T. E. Bullard. In 1947 he 
retired, and from then until his 
death spent his summers at the 
Lake. He was a Charter Member 
of the Deep Creek Yacht Club and 
one of the very first to operate a 
Sailboat on the Lake. He died of 
a heart attack at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 20, 1964, 
aged 83. 

At that time it was noted that 
Mr. Mirick had graduated from 
Cornell with a degree of Electrical 
Engineer in 1905. In 1919, while 
employed in the Aircraft Control 
Laboratory, he was in charge of 
radio direction for the flight of 
the Navy’s NC-4 from Newfound- 
land to the Azores to Britain, the 
first successful transoceanic flight. 
He also developed radio control 
apparatus for the first successful 
remote control plane flight in 1924, 
a year after he had joined the 
staff of the Naval Research Labora- 
tory at Anacostia. In the early 
1930’s he was one of the -snrall 


team of engineers and _ scientists 


,at the Laboratory which began de- 


veloping radar. For his work in 
this field he 
President's Certificate of Merit by 


was awarded the 


President Truman in 1946. 
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Reminiscenses 


Of An Old, Sportsman 


Some years ago there appeared 
in Vol. 1, Nos. 20-23 of THE 
GLADES STAR some_ excerpts 
from memoirs of Frederick Gustavus 
Skinner, member of a well known 
Baltimore family who, as a young 
man, spent the summer in what 
now is Garrett County. These remi- 
niscences were compiled for a 
magazine, some fifty years after 
the events described had taken 
place. Later they were incorporated 
into a book published by a descend- 
ant of the author and entitled “A 
Sporting Family of the Old South”. 


whom I instinctively, and at sight, 
recognized as a kindred spirit. His 
sandy hair, keen hawk-like blue 
eyes, and tali, stalwart form marked 
him as a true son of old Scotia and 
reminded me of the heroic Scottish 
chieftains so well described by Sir 
Walter Scott and Jane Porter. To 
use a Southern phrase, we ‘cottoned 
to each other’ and soon became 
fast friends and inseparable com- 
panions as long as he remained at 
the Springs. 

“My new friend’s name was 
Campbell, he was the hereditary 
chief of a once powerful clan now 
dispersed or extinct and was of the 
bluest blood in all the Highlands. 


In the belief that the description| He was at this time a naturalized 


of certain parts of our County and) 


the home life and activities of a 
relatively well-to-do and 
unique family of 131 years ago may 
be of interest to at least some of 
our readers, and omitting what al- 
ready has appeared in THE 
GLADES STAR, we quote from 
the author:— 


“Among the incidents of a long 
and chequered life there are few 
which I recall with more pleasure 
than a shooting and fishing excur- 
Sion which I once made to the 


rather | . 
| between the Atlantic and the Rocky 


| Mountains. The chief’s vivid pictures 


American and was living in the 
Maryland glades, then a _ wilder- 
ness as primeval as could be found 


of the wild sports of his secluded 
home aroused my youthful imagina- 
tion and venatic instincts to such 
a degree that he had no difficulty 
in getting from me a positive prom- 
ise to join him at his home and 
prepare to remain until the carly 
Winter of that rude climate should 


put a stop to our sport. 


“Accordingly, the spring season 


glades of Maryland and Virginia, as, over, I crossed the Potomac and at 


far in the past as 1834. I was quite 
a young man, in fact just out of my 


all sorts of field sports that I 


under the 


| Hancock took the mail stage run- 
| nine over the great Mail Road to 
teens, and with such a passion for) Wheeling - some 


: Cumberland - then a village. I got 
might have fancied myself born’ 


special protection of; 
good St. Hubert, the patron of) 
all true sportsmen and the Nemesis | 
of poachers and pot-hunters, and/| 


miles beyond 
out at Tomlinson’s, a great wagon 
stand and tavern at the ‘Little 
Crossings,’ a place so-called be- 
cause in former days several trails 
of the great migrating herds of 


on the whole the jolliest and best) putsaio intersected at that town. 


Saint in the whole calendar. 


“T had gone with my family to 
pass the season at the Berkeley 


“The landlord, notified of my 
coming, was prepared with a carry- 
all and guide to send me on to my 


Springs in Virginia, and there I | friend’s house some six or eight 


met a gentleman of middle age! miles 


off. On my way thither 
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through a dense forest of noble 
timber with natural savannahs in- 
terspersed, I for the first time be- 
held what I then and still believe 
to be as magnificent country as my 
eyes ever looked upon. What first 
struck me vith surprise was that 
it did not look in the least like a 
mountainous region, the surface 
only rolling enough to give life 
and motion to numerous crystal 
streams all swarming with trout 
and much resembling the best 
farming lands in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, but the elastic, ex-) 
hilarating mountain air was there | 
which invited to effort while it 
increased two-fold the power to 
make it. 


“My good friend Mr. Campbell 
had married in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia a Miss C., a charming woman, 
heir to an immense body of land 
adjoining the properties of the 
Olives (Olivers, no doubt - Ed.) 
and Swanns in the heart of the 


Ca e See ie 
The Boiling Spring at McHenry—tIn 


Sees 
re 


ney 





Maryland and Virginia glades, and 
there he lived the year through 
with his young family, an eccentric 
but learned old Englishman, named 
Yaulding, the family tutor, and a 
few servants. Here he had accumu- 
lated land, had all the essentials 
of comfort and even the refine- 
ments of civilized life in the depths 
of a great wilderness and here with 
his excellent wife and promising 
children he dwelt in happy seclu- 
sion far away from the outside 
world and its annoyances, where he 
could indulge to the full his ruling 
passion for the sports of the field 
in which he was one of the greatest 
adepts I ever met with. 


“On my way, the sight of a deer 
as it flashed across the road, two 
or three packs of ruffed grouse 
and innumerable squirrels, both 
black and gray, gave evidence of 
the sport that was in store for me 
and it was with a mind filled with 
delightful anticipations that I ar- 


the 


gulfed by Deep Creek Lake. In background, Charles F. Browning, of 
Bloomington, Il!., grandson of Meshack. Photo by R. B. Garrett 


rived at my friend’s door where I 
'was received by. the whole poss 
hold, including the team of fine, 
beautiful cocker spaniels, every one! 
of which might compete for the 
championship at the benches, more 
stranger. After disposing of a cold 
grouse served on a bed of water 
cress, a drink and possibly two, a 
pipe and a long chat, there yet re- 
mained an hour to sundown when 
my friend gave me the option to 
go with him into the range to salt 
his cattle, or to a brook in the 
meadow by the house and take some 
trout. Of course, I opined for the 
fish. “There are plenty of trout; 
there”, he cbserved as he handed 
me down a rod from the brackets 
on the wall. ‘But I fear you will be 
disappointed in their size and the 
water will not permit you to dis- 
play your skill in casting. You will 
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modern deceptive affairs, tapering 
to a narrow bottom, but good hon- 
est tumblers of the olden time 
holding a full pint - gathered her 
brood beaneath the maternal wing 
and took them off to roost, leav- 
ing her husband and his guest to 
themselves. The first thing the 
chief did was to lift a kettle, which 
was singing merrily on the hearth, 
and brew a couple of toddies, throw 
an additional log on the embers 
and then draw up to the fire and 
with pipe in one hand and tumbler 
in the other, he held me enthralled 
with narratives of his experiences 
in stalking the red deer, shooting 
grouse, casting for trout, and troli- 
ing for salmon on the heather-clad 
moors and romantic lochs of his 
native land. 


Of all the thrilling tales I ever 
listened to at the campfire or read 


have to use grasshoppers; still if} jn books I can remember none 
you throw hack the fingerlings as; which made such an impression on 
a good Waltonian should do, you; me as this simple easy flowing 
will not be in bad luck in your six; talk of my host. At the end of near 
to eight inch fish - and they are'two hours and after laying our 
much the best on the table. Fish! plans for the morrow, we retired, 
for supper tonight and breakfast! ] to a comfortable bed with lavender 
\tomorrow’. Then directing one of/ scented sheets where I at once 
his little sons to go along with me} fell into that profound dreamless 
and catch hoppers as I might need and refreshing sleep which, while 
them, he took his way to the range) jt is the privilege and blessing of 
while I with my proud little hench- youth, is alas! denied to old age. 
man made tracks for the brook ane The birds were yet chirping a 
there, till I was called to supper, 


: | welcome to the rising sun when 
I yanked the little fellows out aS't was awakened by the youngest 


fast as I could throw in; and though! pig of the family, a bright, chub- 


I obeyed the needless injunction to! by little fellow who climbed with 
fast back the fingerlings, I had) that trusting familiarity so sweet in 
about four pounds of as nice little every young child, upon my bed 
trout as I could desire and greatly 


| = : : | and began to talk to me about 
Buoyed ae SEG ST ES ALS everything that came into his curly 
fash middling. 


| little head. He told me the names 
of all the spaniels and how three 
after placing on the table a portly|of them would ‘fetch’, but he 
aldermanic foreign-looking jug of| ‘spected’ the two younger ones 
genuine Glenlivat, a sugar bowl! would soon learn, that his papa 
/ and some tumblers - none of your! could make a dog do anything. He 


Supper over our kind Hiiaeed 
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told me the names of the negroes 
and how one of them was death 
on coons and how his papa had 
killed a great big bear ever so 
big last fall and there was his skin 
on the floor by my bedside; how 
one winter night they all heard 
‘wolfs howlin’ and his pap shot 
one of them and didn’t get him; 
he ‘spected’ the other ‘wolfs’ had 
carried him away; and then how 
his papa had very nearly been. 
killed by a great buck with horns) 
ever so large. And so the littie 
fellow prattled away after his in- 
nocent charming fashion until I 
was dressed and ready for break- 
fast, with the appetite of a moun- 
taineer. 


The breakfast was abundant, 
simple, delicious. The table service -| 
and that is often half the battle - 
was with its snowy white damask} 
which had been embalmed for 
weeks in rose leaves and its ex-) 
quisite china, in itself a poem. In 
the center, on a pot, was a noble} 
mound of golden butter, flanked 
on either side by the cut-glass 
pitcher of unskimmed milk, and on) 
the other an elegant dish, also of. 
cut-glass, filled with peach mar- 
malade. At one end the large dish) 





of trout of my own taking the day, 
before and on the other an im- 
mense ‘omelette aux fine herbes’,. 
not a flat leathery native produc- | 
tion, but one after the French 
fashion such as Dumas the elder 
boasted in one of his books he. 
could make; add to this four varie-, 
ties of bread, and chief among 
them the old-fishioned Maryland. 
and Virginia beat biscuits the mak- 
ing of which alas! is rapidly be-| 
coming one of the lost arts. | 

“To forget the coffee, as I was) 
near doing, would have been an’ 
unpardonable omission for it per-| 
fumed the whole house, cheered, 





' were 


the heart and brightened the in- 
tellect as old Ben’s favorite ‘Cham- 
pion’ wine never could do. 
“Rising from breakfast we found 
duly arranged on the hall table 
our guns, ammunition, a goodly 
lunch and every possible require- 
ment for a long day in the woods 
and fields; nothing had escaped the 
vigilant providence of such a vet- 
eran host. Mounting our horses, 
held ready for us at the door, we 
set out for a long day’s shooting 
and exploration, followed poy a 
team of fine cocker spaniels of 
the rarest blood, the progenitors 
of which my friend himself had 
imported. These dogs were quite 


|a surprise to me. I always had ima- 


gined that it was a characteristic 
of the cocker family to be nead- 
strong, impetuous and uncontroila- 
ble to a degree beyond the reacli 
of discipline; whereas these dogs 
were as amenable to orders as the 
steadiest -old pointer. They hunted 
with untiring and marvelous indus- 
try within a half-circle in front 


of the gun but never venturing be- 


yond its range, and at the slight- 
est sign of recall would come to 
heel and there remain until or- 
dered on again, and three of them 
exceilent retrievers. ‘The 
thorough obedience and industry 
with which they covered every 


'inch of the ground made them in 


rough and dense cover better tnaa 
either pointer or setter. 

“Passing through a gate not half 
a mile from the house, the spaniels. 
Which till then had remained close 
to heel, were cast off; and here, 
as it is said to be good for the 
soul, I will eonfess to an act which 
was unsportsmanlike as it was 
cruel and which troubled my con- 
science for days after. A few mo- 
ments after the team had been cast 
into cover it burst into full ery 
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when a doe and, her fawn leaped 
into the road about fifty yards in 
front of us. With impulsive hasie 
of a tyro I blazed away with both 
barrels, peppering both doe and 
fawn with No. 8 shot, a size of 
course impotent to kill at a dis- 
tance but capable of inflicting, as 
doubtless it did, cruel torture upon 
the poor creatures for many days. 
[he veteran Campbell said not a 
word, but his silence was a reproof| 
and I felt ashamed. I hope the ris- 
ing generation of young sportsmen 
who may read this, my confession, 
will remember that in the heedless 
impetuosity of youth we are very 
apt to commit acts of needless 
*ruelty which in the end bring 
repentance to every generous heart. 
It is better to let your game es- 
nape than to fire at him when 
»vidently out of range’ was the 
naxim of one of the kindest heart; 
ind best sportsmen I ever knew. 











“We had not proceeded far after 
his incident when we discovered 
| number of round bare spots amid 
he falling leaves of a tall beech. 
(hese were the fresh scratchings'| 
ndicating the near presence of a 
large pack of ruffed grouse. Simul- 
aneously with this discovery the | 
paniels gave tongue and _ sped 
.way upon the trail and we followed 
t an easy canter, when a thun- 
lerous whri! whrr! announced that) 
he game had taken wing. We dis-; 
qounted hastily and tying our 


lorses ran up and there beneath | 











then he dropped the two lowest 
birds which, being out or range, 
were shot in the head. I too got 
a brace but they were not so neatly 
killed as his and more shot put 
into their bodies than was neces- 
sary. Before we could reload 
breech loaders were not known in 
those days - the remainder of the 
birds were off. 

“Discussing this mode of shoot- 
ing with my companion as we 
jogged along after the dogs, and 
hinting it looked something like 
pot-hunting, he observed that while 
of course he would scorn to murder 
a bird sitting, he would take all 
chances at a turkey and grouse 
as both were more favorable as 
food and did not often offer a shot 
on the wing. 


“The squirrels as we were pass- 
ing through a beech grove, were 
fairly swarming and two of them, 
treed upon a limb overhanging the 
road, offered an easy shot of 
which I was about to avail myself 
when Campbell stopped me with 
one of his remarks so full of 
venatic wonder. ‘I would not,’ said 
he, ‘encumber myself with those 
harmless bunnies when I _ had 
nobler game, as we have before us. 
Moreover my friend, remember 
that to shoot a squirrel with a 
shotgun is most decidedly pot-hunt- 
ing, while to kill him neatly with- 
out tearing his carcass to pieces 
with a weapon of precision, such 
as a small-bore rifle, requires a 


n old spreading haw tree were! degree of skill which dignifies the 
he cockers, leaping frantically to| sport and makes it legitimate. When 
each the fine pack of grouse|I feel like having my favorite soup, 
erched upon the limbs, as still which by the way is equal to our 


nd motionless as if they had been 
urned to stone. Not a feather | 
uivered nor an eye winked. Camp- 
ell began to dance and shout and 
ing as if he were as frantic as the 
ogs until he got a chance and 





grouse in Scotland, I take my 60- 
to-the-pound and get as many 
squirrels as I need and I would be 
ashamed to take one home that was 
‘parked’ or shot other than in the 
head; and this I can tell you is 
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more difficult to do than to kill a 
bird on the wing. Whenever you 
feel like it, we will bring out ihe 
rifles and hunt the rogues in a 
legitimate way.’ 

“Just then a mountain hare, the 
first I had ever seen, crossed our 
path - it appeared to me to be the 


giant of the whole lepus family - 


as it slowly loped along apparently 
indifferent to the eager pursuit 
of the dogs. ‘We will postpone that 
fellow’, said Campbell, ‘a month 





we could a tame one in a barn- 
ard.’ 
“We continued on to the spring 
which proved a wonder indeed. The 


hence he will be in condition, and ground around it was too boggy 


fit for the table, and then will 
be worth our powder. In the mean- 
time, aS we are near one of our 
greatest local curiosities, an im- 
mense boiling spring which is be- 
lieved to be bottomiess, we will go 
there, for it is on the edge of the 
glades where at times you may get 
as many woodcock as any moderate 
man could want.’ 


“Just before reaching the spring | 


the dogs flushed a large flock of! 
turkeys, full grown and of course 
in the finest possible condition for 


the table. Campbell cut down aie found there in half an hour 


old hen with a snap shot as she 
arose and I got a poult. ‘We might! 
build a blind here,’ the chief re- 
marked, 
spare get half a dozen of those 
youngsters by yelping. But why 
should we? When we get a brace 
or two more of grouse and some 
woodcock, aS Wwe must inevitabiy 


do near the spring, I feel we wili| 


have more game than we can dis- 
pose of, for we have no neighbors 


to send the surplus to and I hold 
it to be sinful to destroy any| this year, 





‘and had we the time to! 





to be safe for the horses so we 
hitched them and made our way 
on foot with the spaniels at heel. 


| After gratifying our curiosity, we 


walked but a few yards away into 
the glade to a large space covered 
With a rank growth of water cab- 
bage and other semi-aquatic plants. 
Here the surface of the grourd 
would bend and undulate under 
our feet, and there seemed io be 
a great .congregation of the long- 


| billed gentry, possibly preparatory 


to fall migration southward. Be 
that as it may, more birds could 


ithan could have been seen else- 
where in a year, even if woodcock 
shooting had been made a special 
pursuit. There was no cover higher 
than the waist, consequently ne 
snap shooting, and to kill a cock 
there was as easy as to shoot a 
Slow-flying rail on a tidal marsh. 
(To Be Continued) 
FD 

Game officials and trappers were 
astounded when, on January 30 of 
an otter was trapped 


harmless creature simply in obedi-| along the Youghiogheny River. The 


ence to a barbarous instinct of de-| animal, 


structiveness; moreover as the mast 


is unusually abundant hereabouts | 


dark brown in_ color, 
measured 40 inches in length with 
a girth of 17 inches over the rear 


this season, we can come here at/quarter and 14% inches over the 
any time and get a wild turkey’shoulders. This species has been 
with nearly as much certainty as considered extinct in the area. 
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County’s Centenarian Passes At 103 


Garrett County’s oldest resi- 
dent, Alonzo Drake Naylor, aged 
103, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack on the afternoon of May 
19, 1985 at the home of his son, 
S. T. Naylor, in Oakland. 


Mr. Naylor was born Septem- 
ber 27, 1861, while the Civil 
War was in progress, in Hedges- 
ville, Virginia. now West Vir- 
ginia. Twice married, both wives 
preceded Mr. Naylor in death, 
as did three sons, Justus, Play- 
ford and Arthur. He is survived 
by two sons, Paul B. and S. T. 
Naylor, two daughters, Mrs. 
Bennett and Mrs. Rebecca Ware- 
ham, and by 11 grandchildren 
and 29 great grandchildren. 


Coming to Oakland in 1884, 
Mr. Naylor took over the black- 
smith shop of the late Charles 
M. Sincell and worked at his 
trade of blacksmith and wagon 
maker. A shrewd business man, 
he gradually expanded his busi- 
ness over the years, founding 
the firm of A. D. Naylor and 
Company, today probably the 
largest hardware store in this 
region. Although he gradually 
turned over the management of 
the firm to his sons and grand- 
sons, Mr. Naylor continued active 


in its operation and raraely miss- 





sed a day at the store, even in 
recent years. Unlike most old 
people, he enjoyed excellent 
physical and mental health until 
the very last. 


Aside from his intense inter- 
est in his business, Mr. Naylor 
took time out to represent Gar- 
rett County in the House of 


Delegates at Annapolis for two 
terms and as State Senator for 


one term. Politically he was a 


Alonzo D. Naylor 
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The Story Of 
Some Violins 


We are indebted to Mr. Perry 
L. Kimmell, of Menasha, Wis- 
consin, son of Mrs. Lambert L. 
Kimmell of Casey, Illinois and 
the late Mr. Kimmell, for the 
following article which was pub- 
lished several years ago in a 
Pennsylvania newspaper. Mr. T. 
A. Kimmell, of Mountain Lake 
Park, uncle of our correspond- 
ent, recalls the old barn very 
well, and says the floor boards 
were 3 inches thick and up to 
22 inches wide. He was told by a 
neighbor that the huge barn 
was built for the unbelievably 
small sum of three hundred dol- 
lars—but this, gentle reader, was 
more than a century ago. 


The article is as follows:- 

“Several years ago two men 
traveled by automobile to Oak- 
land, Garrett County, Maryland. 


Republican. A member of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church since 
coming to Oakland 81 years ago, 
Mr. Naylor was an active mem- 
ber of the church choir until his 
100th birthday, and was chair- 
man of the board of trustees 
of the church. He had been a 
member of the local Masonic 
lodge for 62 years. He was a di- 
rector of the First National Bank 
of Oakland for over 40 years and 
was its president for many years 
beginning in 1941. At the age 
of 100 he was the oldest active 
bank president in the United 
States. He was one of the Foun- 
ders of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society. An article on 
this interesting man appeared in 
the September, 1961 issue of 
THE GLADES STAR. 


There after interviewing pioneer 
residents of the town and the 
territory surrounding, the two 
men proceeded to a point about 
fifteen miles northeast of the 
little town. 


They had learned from the in- 
terviews that back in the days 
of slavery there had been 
erected a barn, one hundred 
and ten feet long and sixty 
feet wide, on a plantation that 
was located in the mountainous 
region, the elevation of which 
was approximately thirty-five 
hundred feet. Now it was not 
the plantation that held chief 
interest for these two men, nor 
was it the once ruggedness of 
the country wherein it was lo- 
cated. 

What did interest them, how- 
ever, was the barn on the plan- 
tation and, more so, the lum- 
ber that had been used in the 
construction of the barn. The 
lumber with which the barn was 
built was all of native spruce— 
spruce that passing generations 
had seasoned. The lumber, too, 
from the largest barn-width 
sills supporting the main floor 
to the two-by-four-inch studding, 
was all hand-hewn. 

The barn, or rather the lum- 
ber in it, was of a kind that the 
two men had long searched for 
diligently. They bought the 
structure and had it razed and 
then, carefully supervising the 
work, had the lumber sawed to 
‘violin-size.’ 

“Then the lumber was brought 
to Jefferson County (Pennsyl- 
vania) and part of it was taken 
to the home of one of the men, 
L. L. Kimmell, who lives along 
the Brookville-Brockway High- 
way, and the other part brought 
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to the home of the other of the 
two men, David H. Young, who 
lives here in Reynoldsville. 


Mr. Young is a violinist of 
no little note. Not only does he 
understand music, but he also 
understands violins and, most 
important from the standpoint 
of this tale, he knows how to 
build them. 


But spruce is used by Mr. 
Young only for the tops of the 
‘fiddles’ he builds. The remain- 
der of the instruments are made 
from soft. ‘curly’ maple secured 
in this immediate locality— 
maple which is not less than a 
quarter of a century old—‘the 
older the better, says Mr. 
Young, ‘because the tone of a 
violin is dependent, firstly, on 
the age of the wood of which it 
is constructed, and, secondly 


and lastly, the playing of the 
‘fiddle’ as time passes by. 


ip 
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“The maple used in the vio- 
lins built by Mr. Young comes 
from various sources. Some of 
it was sawed by the late Levi 
Schuckers, of near town, more 
than a half century ago; some 
of it was taken from a work 
bench built many years ago by 
the late Priester Brothers of 
Reynoldsville, early  cabinet- 
makers who, later, combined 
this business with that of deal- 
ing in furniture and undertak- 
ing. 


To maxe a violin requires 
how long? 


Four hundred hours at the 
least, Mr. Young will tell you. 
Since the trip to Maryland he 
has built about twenty ‘fiddles’, 
some of which he has sold at 
prices ranging from two _ to 
three hundred dollars. Other 
violins, with prices in several 


instances mucin higher, are now 





At old Cunninhgham barn, near Accident, Md. (barn over 80 years 
old.) Shown are T. A. and Perry Kimmell, securing material for 


violin making. 
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in the process of construction. 
Mr. Young’s' personal violin 
came from Germany and, ex- 
perts declare, is between one 
hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred years old, at the least. 


Time will pass on. And time, 
with its passing, may eventually 
bring the value of violins con- 
structed by Mr. Young to many 
thousands of dollars each. This, 
to many, may seem beyond the 
scope of a logical deduction. 
But not so much so when it is 
remembered that the world’s 
foremost builder of violins, An- 
tonius Stradivarius, once sent 
twenty of his instruments to a 
dealer in London and asked that 
they be sold for four pounds 
each, or the equivalent of about 
twenty dollars in American 
currency. Months passed. Then 
one day the dealer wrote Stradi- 
varius and asked that he come 
and get his violins because, at 
the price of four pounds each 
that was asked, there were no 
buyers. Today, an instrument 
bearing the authentic signature 
of the Italian master sells for 
thousands of dollars—dollars 
equal to a fair-sized fortune. 


“A slight curvature on a 
piece of wood here; there the 
delicate working with a minia- 
urte plane. Now a symmetry of 
design that fascinates. Finally, 
a finished product—a_ violin 
with a tone as soft as the far- 
away pealing of chimes, or a 
tone with such intensity that 
it resounds through a large 
auditorium. 

That is the kind of violins 
that David H. Young of Rey- 


noldsville is building”. 
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Lions Head Drive 
For County Museum 


The Oakland-Mt. Lake Park 
Lions Club was asked by the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety to spearhead a drive to 
raise $20,000. 


This money will be used to 
purchase the Episcopal Parish 
House on Center Street across 
from the Ruth Enlow Library 
and to equip the building which 
will house Garrett County’s arti- 
facts and history records. 


The Board of Directors ap- 
proved this and President Al 
Marucci appointed Lewis Jones 
and Charles Briner as co-chair- 
men of the drive. Additional 
members of this committee in- 
clude Frank McDaniel, William 
Deem, Wayne Hamilton, Thomas 
Cain, Richard Davis and Harry 
Stemple. This committee will 
meet to lay plans for the rais- 
ing of this amount. 


The Lions have _ already 
pledged themselves to at least 
20 percent. of the total needed. 
All Service Clubs, Civic Clubs, 
Fire Departments, American Le- 
gions, and others will be con- 
tacted to help raise this amount. 
It is hoped that the entire 
amount will be realized by Sep- 
tember 15. 


O 

Gift To The Society 

Mrs. John Cupler II of Cum- 
berland has presented to the 
Society copies of the early mar- 
riage records and Military Lot 
records of Allegany and Garrett 
Mrs. 


Counties. We appreciate 


Cupler’s gifts very much. 
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Suggestion Made For 
Support Of Museum 


Some time ago at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Society, the ever alert Mrs. 
Vernie Smouse suggested that 
an effort be made to secure for 
the maintenance of our _ pro- 
posed museum, a portion of the 
ten dollar fee now paid to the 
Clerk of the Court for perform- 
ing a civil marriage. Meetings 
were held with Senator Gra- 
ham, the Garrett County mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates 
and the County Commission- 
ers. The matter was discussed 
at great length and several pro- 
posals were advanced. It final- 
ly was decided that the most 
feasible plan was to ask that 
part of the above mentioned 
ten dollar fee be allocated to 
the Society, rather than re- 
quest the County Commission- 
ers to include in the annual 
levy a modest sum for the So- 
city’s use, as also had been sug- 
gested. 


Senator Graham introduced a 


bill providing for a two dollar 
payment out of the ten dollar 
fee, but this bill was allowed 
to die because of complications 
at the state level. The Garrett 
County members of the House 
then proposed an amendment to 
a statewide bill introduced by 
Senator Malkus. The amend- 
ment also provided for a two 
dollar payment to the Society, 
and the bill as amended was 
passed and subsequently signed 
by the Governor. Just how 
much this will amount to is of 
course problematical, but the 
past year’s experience would 
seem to indicate that a sizeable 
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Dinner Meeting Set 
For Thursday, June 25 


The June dinner meeting of 
the Society, at which various 
reports covering the activities 
of the Society during the past 
year will be submitted and at 
which officers for the coming 
year will be elected, will be 
held beginning at 6:30 p. m,, 
Daylight Saving Time, in the 
cafeteria of the Friendsville 
School, on Thursday, June 24, 
1965. Former Chief Judge Wil- 
liam C. Walsh will be the prin- 
cipal speaker, his subject be- 
ing “The History of the Nation- 
al Pike, U. S. Route 40”. It is 
hoped that as many members 
as possible, and their friends, 
will attend. Tickets for the din- 
ner are $2.00. 


Zip Code Needed 


In order that the Society may 
retain its favorable position 
with respect to postage rates, it 
is necessary, so the postal of- 
ficials tell us, that we show our 
addressee’s ZIP code number 
when mailing THE GLADES 
STAR. It is requested, therefore, 
that all members, particularly 
those living at a distance, send 
a card to the Secretary at Oak- 
land giving their address and 
ZIP code number. 





amount may be expected to ac- 
crue to the credit of our So- 
ciety. We are grateful to the 
Commissioners for a courteous 
and sympathetic discussion and 


to Senator Graham and Dele- 
gates Glotfelty, Bray and Groves 
for their cooperation in handling 
the matter in Annapolis. 
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Expect Union Room 
To Open Next Year 


Mr. Caleb Winslow and the 
Editor attended a meeting of 
the Maryland Union Room Com- 
mittee, Inc., in Baltimore, April 
24, 1965, representing our So- 
ciety. 


At that time it was _ stated 
that the Union Room, in the 
addition to the Maryland His- 
torical Society building now un- 
der construction, is expected to 
be opened some time next year. 
As has been mentioned previ- 
ously in these columns, a Con- 
federate Room has been in exist- 
ence in the Society’s old head- 
quarters building for many 
years. The Union Room is plan- 
ned to draw attention to the 
fact that Maryland was a 
Union state and not a Confeder- 
ate unit. The Committee al- 
ready has a considerable num- 
ber of mementoes of Union 
soldiers and sailors, but it is 
desirous of adding to this list. 


The Committee asks that any- 
one in possession of Union 
mementoes who wishes to give 
or loan them for display in the 
Union Room communicate either 
with its president, William T. 
Mahoney, 135 East Main St., 
Elkton, Maryland, or with the 
Reliquarian of the Committee, 
John C. Heidemann, 4605 Marx 
Avenue, Baltimore, 6. Arrange- 
ments then will be made either 
by one of these officers or by 
a committee member resident 
in the donor’s immediate neigh- 
borhood to take possession of 
the relics and turn them over 


to the Society. 
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Reminiscenses 


Of An Old Sportsman 


(Concluded from March Issue) 


“T ean scarcely believe it now, 
but we left the glade with but six 
brace of birds when we might 
have had five times as many; but 
what was the use, my wise moder- 
ator had observed, as his ice-house 
was empty and they would have 
rotted on our hands. We then went 
to look for our horses, and lo! they 
were gone! And, as the tracks in- 
dicated, they were making for home. 
As we were standing in great per- 
plexity we heard the sound of horses 
at a gallop coming toward us and 
to our great relief there were our 
truant beasts, and mounted on one 
and leading the other was one of 
the most extraordinary men I ever 
beheld,—a small bright little fel- 
low made up apparently of skin, 
muscle and bone with an eye like 
a hawk. For big game such as 
bear, deer and wolves, he was stiil 
the most successful hunter in all 
that district. His name was Steen 
Friend and he had lived in the 
glade country for 95 years with- 
out ever leaving them. He was a 
great favorite with Campbell and 
they were on familiar terms and 
hunted much in company. (Capt. 
Charles E. Hoye in THE GLADES 
STAR, Vol. 1, No. 8, says:— ‘Au- 
gustine Friend resided at Teen’s 
Glade near Swallow Falls as ear- 
ly as 1774. Eric Bollman wrote of 
him in 1796:— “He is a hunter by 
profession . . We had choice 
venison for breakfast and, there 


were around the house and nearby 
a great number of deer, bears, 
panthers, etc. . .’ Soon after 
Bollman’s visit Augustine and his 


numerous family went West, but 








Maryland when an old man.’ It 
would appear, therefore, that Steen, 
or Teen, did not live ‘95 years in 
the glade country without ever 
leaving them’.—Editor.) 

“That night as we were lolling 
before the fire, I hinted to the 
chief what his little boy had told 
me about his killing the bear and 
his own narrow escape from the 
buck. He then related these events 
in a way to bring the scene living 
before me. 

““As for the killing of the bear 
Willie told you of,’ said my friend 
as he slowly stirred his steaming 
tumbler, ‘thai was a mere accident. 
Bears are not so numerous now 
in the glades as when forty years 
ago old Steen Friend killed three 
in one day. In fact I have seen 
but two in the five years that I 
have been living here; and as 
for the fellow whose pelt lies on 
the floor of your bedroom, his 
taking off was _ scarcely more 
dramatic than the butchering of 
a beef or a fat hog. 


““About this time two years ago 
I was riding over to see my nearest 
neighbor - a Dutchman named 
Brope (Brobst? - Ed.) - about some 
missing steers and to reach him 
I had to follow a sort of blind path 
through the woods for about five 
miles. A mile from the edge of 
my clearing I observed that two 
enormous trees - which had been 
rotting on the ground for many 
years - had been turned over and 
were very much torn, evidently by 
a bear in search of big fat grubs, 
of which all the plantigrades are 
very fond. The bear who would 
turn over and tear all the sapwood 
from two such trunks as these, 
that half a dozen men with hand- 
spikes could scarcely have handled, 
must have been a whopping big 


he appears to have returned to| one, there could be no doubt; but 
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I passed on my way without any 
idea of hunting him, keeping, how- 
ever, a bright lookout for chances. 
Half a miie beyond this was an 
abandoned cabin with a small clear- 
ing, a favorite resort for game 
where at different times I had 
killed three deer, so I took the 
precaution to dismount and ap- 
proach the place on foot. 


“IT contrived to crawl to a 
spot within forty yards of the 
cabin to a place which commanded 
a full view of the clearing; but, 
seeing no deer or game of any kind, 
was about to get back upon my 
horse when I caught sight of a 
great moving black mass, partially 
concealed by a corner of the cabin, 
and that black mass was Mr. Bruin. 
He had not got my wind so I 
lay still behind a great log and 
watched his operations. He was 
digging for artichokes (solanum 
tuberosus), and the Tipperary Irish- 
man with his shovel could not have 
made the dirt fly as fast as did he. 
These artichokes had probably been 
planted there by the original settler 
many years ago and were, as is 
the nature of that tubercle, fast 
invading the clearing as the only 
check to their spread was an oc- 
casional visit with such ‘varmints’ 
as had found them out. Under 
such circumstances it was absolute- 
ly necessary that so formidable a 
beast should be killed dead in his 
tracks, for such is the tenacity of 
the bear that he may travel for 
miles with a dozen mortal wounds 
and yet escape. And then I had 
no dogs to follow this feliow. But 
the old fellow in his eagerness for 
the tubers kept in such constant 
motion that I could get no oppor- 
tunity to place a ball precisely 
where I wanted; and thus I waited 
for fully two minutes which sus- 
pense lengthened into ten. Then 
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putting my fingers to my mouth I 
gave a clear, sharp, short whistle. 
Instantly he stood erect upon his 
hind feet and turned his nose to 
the wind, but as instantly a ball 
crashed through his skull between 
the eye and ear and he fell prone 
to the ground, dead, and as limp 
as a rag. That diminutive leaden 
pellet - 60 to the pound - was as 
instantaneously effective as_ the 
heaviest thunderbolt that ever feil 
from the clouds. 


“Reloading with extra care and 
approaching with the utmost cau- 
tion, as every huntsman should do 
with large game, I found I had 
secured a prize, indeed. The pelt - 
the most valuable part - was close, 
glossy, intensely black and in the 
finest possible condition, and would 
have ranked A-1 with the furriers, 
but the beast was’ so heavy that 
instead of butchering him unas- 
sisted I gave up my intended visit 
and mounting my horse galloped 
back to the house and returned 
with a couple of men, a yoke of 
oxen, and a wood sleigh and hauled 
him home, where the carcass was 
treated precisely as that of a fat 
hog would have been except that 
the hide was stripped off and care- 
fully preserved. We saved a firkin 
of good lard, the hams, shoulders 
and middlings, salted and smoked, 
making excellent bacon, while the 
paws were cooked like pig’s feet 
which they far excelled when we 
came to eat them; in truth, on the 
table the feet of a fat bear are by 
far the best part of him. 

“And what about your escape 
from the old buck? I asked. 

““Oh! that!’ exclaimed the chief 
with increased animation, ‘was an 
adventure and nearly a tragedy. I 
must relate it to you as it carries 
with it a valuable lesson for all 
tyros who like yourself aspire to 
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hunt large game. You may have ob- 
served as we rode out yesterday in 
pursuit of feathered game, I took 
with me in my belt a small single 
hand axe without any apparent rea- 
son for it. Now my good friend, 
had it not been for that little axe 
I would not have the pleasure to 
hobnob with you as I do now, to- 
night.’ 

“So saying, he touched my glass 
with his and drained his own to 
the last drop with evident relish. 
‘That axe’, he continued, ‘saved my 
life once and I have never been 
in the woods since without it. And 
here is how it happened.’ 

“In the spring of 1831 my herd 
of cattle had increased so much in 
the natural way as well as by pur- 
chase that I became apprehensive 
I might not be able to carry it 
through the coming winter; and 
winters, I can tell you, are Hyper- 
borean in these elevated glades. So 
I determined to make sure. I 
fenced off from the ranch about 
fifteen acres of the cherry-tree 
meadow - the clearing about two 
miles away. With the help of extra 
hired labor I cut and ricked up 
my 25-30 tons of beautifully cured 
hay. Then I was happy and I can 
tell you, young man, that one of 
the farmer’s most solid enjoyments 
is the consciousness, through a 
long winter, that all his dependents, 
both human and brute, are as 5e- 
cure as yourself from hunger and 
exposure. He may sit as we do 
now in slippered feet before a roar- 
ing fire, bid defiance to Jack Frost 
and listen with complacency to the 
howling of the old Boreas with- 
out. But to return to my adven- 
ture:— ; 

“In the first week in October 
old Sam, my foreman, came to say 








and he “had been dar an’ de tracks 
was same as if drove o’hogs had 
been dar.” Of course I took the 
alarm and, ordering Sam to take 
a couple of hands and the oxen 
and material, on the morrow after 
breakfast, to maul and build up 
rails enough to make the enclosure 
deer-proof, went to bed. The next 
morning at break of day I was 
already more than half way to 
the meadows in the hope of getting 
a shot at one of the marauders; and 
I was the more anxious to do so 
for it was just before the rut com- 
mences - a time when all cervidae 
are in better condition than at any 
other period of the year. I lave 
forgotten to say that two days be- 
fore a two inch snow had falien 
and a strong no’wester then bilow- 
ing had slightly crusted the sur- 
face, making it brittle and sonorous 
when broken. I had taken the pre- 
caution to put on moccasins and 
the wind was in my favor. I made 
a faultless stalk to the rick but 
all I saw of the deer were their 
tracks on the  leaside where, 
sheltered frcm the wind, they had 
eaten their full without aiarm. 
Among these tracks I observed one 
which from its unsual size might 
have been taken for that of one of 
my yearling Alderneys. It led off 
by itself in a northwest direction, 
right in the wind’s eye. This fact, 
together with the clean-cut fresh- 
ness of the spoor, encouraged me 
to follow. I had, as a sailor would 
say, ‘the weather gauge’ of the 
fellow, but the weather gauge in 
deer stalking is exactly the reverse 
in yachting. The breeze was strong 
enough to prevent his hearing ime. 
I trudged on then, confident in my 
woodcraft to get a shot at him. 


“In about an hourior less asil 


that if I didn’t “do sompin the| was gliding through, still keeping 
wile critters would get all de hay;”! sight of the trail, but beneath the 
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shelter of some hemlocks to avoid 
the crackling snow, I saw the top 
of a small birch sapling swaying to 
and fro in a most unusual manner. 
This put me on my guard and 
gradually lessening the distance I 
beheld what to a sportsman is one 
of the most thrilling and beautiful 
sights in nature; a full-grown full- 
antlered Cervus Virginianus in his 
glossy bluish gray Autumn pelage, 
preparing himself, all unsuspicious 
of a lurking danger, for his season 
of love and war. There was a 
proud free carriage about this par- 
ticular beast that made him in my 
eye the peer of the great red deer, 
the kings of the misty glens of 
my own deer ‘country. He was 
busily rubbing the dead dry velvet 
from his great branching antlers, 
making his toilet to captivate the 
gentle soft-eyed does, and prepar- 
ing to do battle with his rivals for 
their favor. 


‘I had been watching him for 
some time with intense interest 
almost oblivious of my fell pur- 
pose to do him to death, when 
“Whoa! Lion!” came to the ear 
from a long way off. It was the ox 
driver on his way to the hay rick. 
The grand beast threw up his head 
like a monarch indignant at the 
unexpected intrusion and _ just 
then I touched the hair trigger. Tie 
buck staggered a few steps but he 
fell, as I thought, stone dead; for 
I felt so sure of my shot that I 
aimed to break his neck where it 
joined the head. Without reloading 
I stood my rifle against a tree and 
drawing my knife from the sheath 
walked leisurely up the slope where 
the creature was lying apparently as 
dead as a smoked herring. 

‘I was just in the act of stooping 
to bleed him when with the quick- 
ness of electricity he sprang up 
to his feet and dashed at me with 





flashing eyes, and every hair on 
his body, as it seemed to me, bris- 
tling with fury! With a single stroke 
of his sharp forefoot he ripped xay 
hunting shirt from shoulder to hip 
and cast me flat upon my back. The 
knife knocked from my grasp by 
the shock was slowly slipping away 
down the slope and it was already 
hopelessly beyond my reach, and 
there I lay prostrate and heipless. 
He then made a dash at me with 
his antlers. Instantly I seized one 
of them and pushed him aside but 
at the expense of a most paintul 
wound in this hand’ (and here my 
host held out his left hand which 
had been transfixed by one of 
the broad antlers of the buck). ‘He 
then struck another savage biow 
at me with his forefoot, and as a 
deer’s hoof will cut like a knife, he 
would soon have finished me had I 
not had recourse to my little axe, 
the blade of which I had the good 
fortune to drive into his brain up 
to the eye, and to save my life. It 
was indeed a near thing! While yet 
in mere youth’, he continued ‘my 
people sent me out to India where 
I lived for two years as a cadet 
of the Honorable Company, and 
while there I had the good for- 
tune to participate in a tiger hunt 
and to witness from the back of an 
elephant the charge of a Bengai 
tiger of the largest size. I assure 
you the tiger in his wildest rage did 
not look to me half as formidable 
as that buck! Of the two, the buck 
looked by far the more ferocious 
The bristling hair, and the fury in 
the eyes of an animal usually so 
timid, were absolulely frightful. 


‘And now, added the chief, ‘the 
lesson to be derived from my ad- 
venture is simply this; never ven- 
ture into a range frequented by 
large game without a small axe in 
your belt - and never under any 
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Some Notes On The 
Potomac River Survey 


By Calek Winslow 


Several years ago I wrote an ar- 
ticle for The Glades Star on the 
expedition undertaken in 1736, in 
the interest of Lord Fairfax, which 
resulted in the mapping of the Po- 
tomac River from its junction with 
the Shenandoah to the source of 
the North Branch of the former 
stream. Here it was that Captain 
Benjamin Winslow, the leader of 
the explorers, caused blazes to be 
cut on trees ts mark the north- 
west boundary of the grant to 
Lord Fairfax. 


Since publication of my article 
it has come to my attention that 
the original field notes of Benja- 
min Winslow were in possession 
of Major Thornton T. Perry, of 
Charles Town, West Virginia. 
Some time ago I visited Major 
Perry, and thrcough his kindness 
was permitted to inspect these 


circumstances approach your game 
with an empty gun. Why, I once 
lost the finest turkey that ever 
gobbled in the glades by neglect- 
ing to reload after firing. He fell, 
as I thought, dead. I had actually 
stretched forth my hand to pick 
him up, when he scuffled from my 
grasp and got clear away into a 
great laurel brake, where I did not 
care to follow him.’ 


“By this time one of the candles 
was flickering in the socket, the 
fire had burnt out and the music 
of the singing kettle had ceased, 
to be succeeded by the vociferous 
chirpings of the cricket. Such sur- 
roundings suggested bed, and io 
bed I retired forthwith after ar- 
ranging our program for the mor- 
row.” 


notes. They were entered in a lit- 
tle book about 3% inches by 5% 
inches, in order to fit conveniently 
into a pocket. 


As I have no knowledge of sur- 
veying, the data relating to the 
survey had little interest for me. 
However, the page listing the per- 
sonnel is, I believe, of much in- 
terest since it contains the names. 
of three members of the Ashby 
family. There was bickering soon 
after the start of the trip, the Ash- 
bys quit, and Winslow calls them 
deserters. It is probable that they 
are progenitors of the Ashbys who 
have figured prominently in the 
history of Garrett County. Thomas 
Conway, another “deserter,” also 
bears a familiar name in Garrett 
County. But of special interest is 
“Isral Freind,’ who persevered to 
the end. Colonial records mention 
Friend as an Indian trader and in- 
terpreter whose services were in 
demand by Jord Baltimore to 
convey messages to the Indians 
instructing them to report to the 
Governor at Annapolis for confer- 
ences. Winslow’s map shows the 
plantation of Friend at the point 
where the Monocacy empties in- 
to the Potomac. It is interesting 
to speculate as to the relationship 
of this early Friend to the numer- 
ous bearers of the name in our 
County today. 


In case you should wish to per- 
petuate through your magazine the 
data which I found of interest, I 
am herewith enclosing copies of 
two pages of the Field Book: one 
of general interest, the other list- 
ing the members of the expedi- 
tion, their term of service, and 
the compensation received by 


them. 


de- 
for- 


Note: Collier’s Dictionary 
fines Guinea as a gold coin 
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merly current in England, worth 
21 shillings or about $5.00. 


“Notebook on survey of the Po- 
tomac River by Benjamin Winslow 
owned by Major Thornton T. Per- 
ry of Charles Town, West Vir- 
ginia. Labeled on front, ‘Mr. Ben 
Winslow’s Field Notes on Poto- 
mack River. First page, inside: 

‘Field Notes of the Survey 
of Potomack River from the 

Mouth Sherrendo to the Head 

Spring. Tuesday, Octr. 12h.’ 

Following pages show courses 
surveyed and mention landmarks 
and streams such as Cacapon (Ca- 
pon) River, indian Field, Town 
Creek, etc. Last date of survey is 
December 14, i736. Page giving 
markings on trees at end of sur- 
vey with initials of Winslow, Rob- 
ert Brock and W. Mayo, dated 
June 28, 1737, and signed Ben- 
jamin Winslow.” 


John W. Holman, Jr. 


John Walker Holman, Sr., a 
former Vice President and later 
President of the Society, died 
at his home at Friendsville, 
February 24, 1965, aged 75. 
Born in Clearfield County, Pa., 
Mr. Holman came to Maryland 


in 1897. Graduating from St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, in 
1914, he taught for years in 


the Friendsville High School, 
and later was principal of the 
Accident High School. He was 
a Justice of the Peace and 
held other political posts. 
O 

Members are reminded that 
dues for the period June, 1965, 
to June, 1966, are now payable. 
A paid up membership is neces- 
sary if second class mailing 
rates are to be continued. 


The Isaac McCarty Family 


By F. A. Walker 

Isaac MeCarty’s grandfather, 
Patrick McCarty, of County Ty- 
rone, Ireland, came with his wife 
about 1755 to a place on Pat- 
terson Creek some three miles 
below Burlington, West Virgin- 
ia. They shared a log house with 
Edward Miller and the latter’s 
wife. Here their son Edward 
McCarty was born in 1756 and 
Miller’s daughter Elizabeth in 
1758. 


But the French and Indian 
War was going on and they were 
on the outermost frontier, sub- 
ject to Indian raids in one of 
which, about 1758, the two men 
were caught while stacking hay 
and Miller was shot as _ he 
worked on the stack. McCarty, 
running for the house where the 
guns had been left, put his hands 
on a rail fence to jump it; the 
top rail broke and he was cap- 
tured. Later he was burned at 
the stake as the big feature of 
an Indian celebration at their 
village opposite Wheeling, West 
Virginia. The two women suc- 
cessfully defended the house for 
the short time that the Indians 
dared to delay there. 


Edward McCarty I (1756-1824) 
married in 1775 Elizabeth Miller 
mentioned above, and immediate- 
ly marched with the Revolu- 
tionary army from which he did 
not return until 1781. War De- 
partment records show him in 
Capt. Abel Westfall’s Company 
of the 8th Virginia Regiment, 
Col. Abraham Bowman; made 
Sergeant in 1777. Through much 
of the war that Company served 
as Washington’s bodyguard, so 
that the young sergeant had 
many opportunities to observe 
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Isaac McCarty and Wife 


the General at close range. Like 
nearly everyone who ever had 
any contact with Washington, he 
came to admire him deeply. He 
was at Valley Forge and in 
twelve battles including York- 
town. After the Revolution he 
served for some time as a 
Colonel of Virginia State troops 
clearing Indians out of the West- 
ern part of the State. 


The Virginia census of 1782 
listed his household as_ five 
whites, no blacks; in 1784, six 
whites. In 1790 he was Justice 
of the Peace in Hampshire Coun- 
ty, of which Mineral County 


was then a part. About 1797 he 
moved across from what is now 


West Virginia into Maryland, 


purchasing from Luke Brian for 
£750 202 acres of “Brian’s Farm” 
and in 1798 from Joseph Ma- 
gruder for £800 Lot 3 of “the 
Cove”, commonly called Black 
Oak Bottom. These lands, on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac 
below Keyser, West Virginia. 
Black Oak Bottom is part of the 
“Indian Old Fields” shown on 
the oldest maps of western 
Maryland. There is a little sta- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad called Black Oak, prob- 
ably near the Brian-McCarty 
settlement. 


Colonel McCarty was a pros- 
perous farmer at Black Oak Bot- 
tom, was interested in breeding 
racing horses and in Washing- 
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ton’s project for a canal to con- 
nect the Potomac through the 
Youghiogheny with the Ohio. 
About the year 1800 he had an 
iron mine and smelter on Mid- 
dle Ridge some twelve miles 
south of Romney, called the 
Hampshire Furnace Company, 
with a forge or foundry at Pad- 
dytown, a mile east of Keyser. 
He also had a salt factory with 
36 kettles for evaporating brine, 
and about 1816-1817 he was do- 
ing a large business. 


But richer iron ore was found 
in Pennsylvania, and in 1819 a 
severe panic struck the coun- 
try’s business, and unfortunate 
endorsements on friends’ notes 
added the finishing touch. Colo- 
nel McCarty and his son Patrick 
returned to Hampshire County, 
and he sold in 1820 to his son 
Isaac, who remained in Alle- 
gany County, Maryland, 200 
acres of “The Cove” and “Long 
Bottom” for $6000. In 1821 the 
Bank of the United States got 
judgments against him for $14,- 
000. In 1823 his son Edward JY., 
sold to John Scott a part of 
“The Cove” for $200; in 1824 
Isaac sold to Scott for $5000 the 
land he had bought a few years 
before; in 1825 the Marshal sold 
to Scott 167 acres of “Brian’s 
Farm” for $104 in partial satis- 
faction of the judgments, and to 
another purchaser, under a judg- 
ment against Patrick McCarty, 
212 acres of land for $50. 

So in the evening of his life 
Colonel McCarty saw his busi- 
hess in ruins and even his 
beautiful bottom farmlands 
crumbling from beneath his 
feet. He died in 1824 and his 
estate after settlement of debts 
consisted or little more than 
about forty slaves who were di- 


vided among his children; none 
were sold. Mrs. McCarty died 
in 1828. 

Edward and Elizabeth Mc- 
Carty were the parents of six 
children, as follows: 

Patrick (Paddy) married Ruth 
Cresap of Joseph. One of their 
six children, Joseph, of Western- 
port, Maryland, was a Forty- 
Niner and returned overland 
from California with some gold. 
Two other sons, with the widow 
and one daughter, moved to 
Missouri before 1855. 

Edward II married in 1812 
Sarah Cresap (1788-1827) of 
Joseph, and in 1827 Ruth Cresap 
(1797-1854) of Robert. Seven 
children were born to this fami- 
ly, of whom Joseph was a mer- 
chant in Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, about 1845-1855. He moved 
to Texas. 

Elizabeth (Betsy) 
William Armstrong (1782-1865) 
of Romney, West Virginia, a 
Representative in Congress, 1825- 
1833. She died in 1846. 

Isaac (1791-1867), is the sub- 
ject of this article. 

Mary (Polly) married in 1813 
James Moseley. They had two 
sons. 

Rebecca married a Mr. Purnell 
and moved west. She died prior 
to 1855. 


Isaac McCarty (1791-1867) was 
born in Hampshire County, pre- 
sumably at Keyser, and grew 
to manhood at Black Oak, where 
he was put in charge of his 
father’s horses and horse racing. 
In 1815 he married Ann, 21-year- 
old daughter of Peter Devecmon 
who had been a prominent man 
in Cumberland, Westernport 
and Clarksburg. It doubtless was 
due to this marriage that Mc- 
Carty later settled at Yough 


married 
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Glades, for William Armstrong 
had married Devecmon’s widow 
and had settled in 1806 on the 
old Boyles clearing at the cross- 
ing of the Little Yough, now on 
the lower edge of Oakland, and 
was conducting there an inn, a 
horse relay station, and the first 
post office opened in this county 
((Garrett, formed in 1872). His 
new son-in-law loaned him $1200 
in 1818 for the purchase of ad- 
ditional land. 


In 1821, at a Methodist camp- 
meeting held near Cresaptown, 
some eight miles below Black 
Oak, Isaac McCarty was con- 
verted, an event of notable in- 
fluence in his life and in the 
lives of his family and of many 
people who came in contact with 
them. 

At his father’s death in 1824 
he took part in settling up the 
estate and succeeded in salvag- 
ing a little of the family fortune. 


He then moved to the Glades, 
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with the slaves inherited from 
his father. At first the family 
(except a young daughter left 
at Keyser with her grandmother) 
perhaps lived at the Armstrong 
inn. For business reasons he 
took title to property in the 
names of his minor sons. In 
1826 the Armstrong loan was 
repaid to him and in that year 
a 200-acre tract under the name 
of “The Wilderness Shall Smile” 
was patented to Edward Mc- 
Carty, then two years of age. 
The eastern half of Oakland is 
on part of this land. 


Fair Oakland of the glades 
and mountains; by Youghio- 
gheny, the Indian “Water Flow- 
ing in the Contrary Direction”; 
built on soldiers’ lots resurveyed 
under the poetic names of “The 
Wilderness Shall Smile” and 
“Stewart’s Delight’; a trim lit- 
tle town, shaded by its patriar- 
chal oaks among green pastures; 


truly these summer days “the 





The Old Mill On The Yough 
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wilderness smiles” as Isaac Mc- 
Carty prophesied and, if the 
spirit of Thomas Stewart sees, 
he also is “delighted”. 

Why did the pioneers give 
such beautiful names to their 
lands in the Glades? A few 
miles east of Oakland is Thomas 
Johnson’s “Peace and Plenty”; 
west of the town are “The Prom- 
ised Land” and “The Land 
Flowing With Miik and Honey” 
surveyed for James Brooks and 
Robert Smith respectively. In 
the spring of 1774 they say the 
Glades’ wild flowers, waving 
plumes of grass, wooded hills, 
herds of deer. Did they in their 
day-dreams see a happy, pop- 
ulated land, where Peace and 
Plenty would some day reign 
in a Promised Land, Flowing 
with Milk and Honey? 

Issac McCarty’s own sterling 
qualities, together with his ex- 
perience of “big” business with 
his father and brothers, made 
him a leader in this then re- 
mote neighborhood. He was 
often called on for aid in settle- 
ment of estates and for other 
legal and business advice (and 
even for medical advice) and in 
1828, 1829 and 1830 was a Justice 
of the Peace. He was a pillar 
of the Methodist Church and 
founder of the Sunday School. 

He was made classleader of 
the local church, which then was 
served by Rev. John B. West 
of Somerset, Pennsylvania cir- 
cuit, Pittsburgh Conference. 
Some other members were Sarah 
White, the wife of Henry White, 
Sr., Henry White, Jr., and wife 
Sarah, Lucinda White, Mar- 
garet White, Sarah White, Jacob 
Moon and wife Rebecca, Eliza- 
beth Moon and Ellen Devecmon. 
In 1826 Revs. Stickler and Rob- 


ertson preached; in 1827 and 
1828 Rev. William Butler, a 
“lacal preacher”, occasionally; 


in 1829 Rev. John Tannyhill and 
N. P. Cunningham of Allegany 
circuit, Baltimore Conference 
In that year the meeting place 
was changed to the McCarty 
house from Henry White’s, which 
stood some three miles further 
to the southeast. 

With the help of his two slave 
men McCarty had cleared land 
and built a modest log house by 
the road a mile and a quarter 
southwest of the future site of 
Oakland. Slave cabins stood 
near the house. To the west, on 
the opposite hillside, were two 
log tobacco barns for the cur- 
ing and storage of the leaves. 

In the fall of 1828 he met in 
Cumberland two New York 
ladies who were enthusiastic 
abcut Sunday School work. 
From them he learned how a 
school was organized and some- 
thing of the good that was re- 
sulting. When he got home he 
interested his neighbors in or- 
ganizing such a school. In April, 
1829 they met at George Loar’s, 
a large double log house about 
a mile beyond the Little Yough, 
and organized “The Yough 
Glades Sabbath School, Auxili- 
ary to the Sunday School Union 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” which was the first or- 
ganized Sunday School in this 
county, 

(To Be Continued) 
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Report On Annual Meeting 


The annual] dinner meeting of 
the Society was held on Thurs- 
day, June 24th, in the cafeteria 
of the Friendsville school. This 
was a very successful affair at- 
tended by approximately 100 
members of the Society and 
their friends, some of whom 
came from a considerable dis- 
tance. The meeting was _ pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Robert J. 
Ruckert, our President. Reporis 
of the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer were read and accepted. The 
attention of the membership was 
invited to the drive now being 
made for funds to secure and 
furnish our new headquarters 
and museum in the Episcopal 
Parish House which is being 
purchased by the Society. Con- 
tributions in any amount will be 
gratefully received. 

The nominating committee 
placed in nomination for the 
year 1965-66 the incumbent mem- 
bers of the organization, with 
the addition of Mrs. Ralph 
Beachley to represent’ the 
Friendsville community on the 
Board of Directors. There be- 
ing no nomination from the floor, 
the list of officers as proposed 
was elected unanimously. The 
staff is as follows:— 

President, Mrs. Robert J. Ruck- 
ert; Vice President, Edward R. 





O’Donnell; Secretary, Mrs. W. 
W. Grant; Assistant Secretary, 
Edith Brock; Treasurer, E. Her- 
bert Shaffer; Editor of The 
Glades Star, Robert B. Garrett; 


Managing Editor, E. Herbert 
Shaffer. 

Contributing Editors: Felix G. 
Robinson, Viola Broadwater, 


Ross C. Durst, Caleb Winslow, 
Charles A. Jones, E. Ray Jones. 
Board Of Directors: Paul B. 
Naylor, Lowell Loomis, Dennis 
T. Rasche, J. J. Walker, Mrs. 
Lewis R. Jones, William D. Cas- 
teel, Mrs. Vernie Smouse, 
George K. Littman, Harry C. 
Edwards, Mrs. Ralph Beachley. 
In her report for the past year 
the President, Mrs. Ruckert, ad- 
dressed the audience as follows: 
“We have met in Friendsville 
tonight as a tribute to the town’s 
undertaking the big but happy 
task of celebrating its Bi-Cen- 
tennial in 1966. This dinner 
meeting is a kind of toast to 
this celebration. The Historical 
Society has many members in 
Friendsville and they, I am sure, 
are well aware of our interest 
in their project. As a society we 
wish for them great success. 
“We feel quite close to 
Friendsville. A few years ago 
the President of our Society was 
a resident of Friendsville, Mr. 
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John W. Holman, Sr., who died a 
few months ago. We extend our 
sympathy to his family and his 
town. 

“T have been traveling through 
life at the usual rate of speed, 
and in doing so I keep looking 
into the rear view mirror. I 
don’t know where I’m going, 
but I do know where I’ve been. 
Looking into a rear view mir- 
ror is fun. We see sights and 
hear sounds that have been. We 
have a new perspective—we see 
the results of past behavior. If 
we look closely we see the rea- 
son for a certain war—or those 
years of peace—or that heart- 
ache—or that wonderfully happy 
day. We see the greatness of 
this man, or the degradation of 
another, or the rise of one coun- 
try and the fall of another... 


“Turning back I read books 
filled with descriptions of wars 
and battles, and of military and 
political figures. I couldn’t find 
a housewife mentioned, nor a 
butcher, baker or candlestick 
maker. It seems strange that the 
histories all deal with imper- 
sonal things and gigantic fig- 
ures. The little man is never 
mentioned—yet it is the average 
man and woman, the plain man 
and woman, who keep our coun- 
try strong, who keep things go- 
ing. The farmer, were he to stop 
farming, would stop everything, 
and everyone, in his tracks. He, 
too, is not mentioned. All peo- 
ple are imporiant—great and 
small—and our Historical So- 
ciety feels that is true. The Edi- 
tor of The Glades Star, the Man- 
aging Editor and the Contribut- 
ing Editors have done wonderful 
work in giving this special gift 
to the future. Were it not for 
them and their work with The 
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Glades Star, our people of Gar- 
rett County would be almost 
completely forgotten. This small 
group, the staff of The Glades 
Star, are the ones who keep our 
Society moving. Through their 
efforts and hard work— and it is 
indeed hard work—we have the 
largest county historical society 
in Maryland. I should like to 
commend them and thank them 
sincerely for their good and 
faithful work and for the inter- 
esting and informative maga- 
zine. I am sure you also wish 
to extend your thainks. 


“This year has brought to me 
as President a clearer under- 
standing of the work and the 
worth of our Society. It is in- 
deed a group of fine and good 
people, who want to preserve 
and keep the heritage of our 
country, our state and our coun- 
ty. We want to preserve all 
that is good and right. And we 
want our government, as well as 
ourselves, to abhor the corrup- 
tion of values and the slacken- 
ing of moral fiber. We want to 
preserve decency, and pride in 
good and honest labor. We want 
to preserve freedom, the kind 
that doesn’t take away the 
rights of another. We want as a 
society to bring into the future 
the best of today and yesterday, 
whether it is tangible or intangi- 
ble. We want to preserve not 
only ideas and ideals, but things 
customary for our living and 
things that were customary for 
our ancestors, whether pictures, 
songs, a plow or a piece of cloth. 
Because we want to keep these 
things for the future, we have 
need of a building in which to 
display them. 

“As you know, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Dwight Stover, the 
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Society made arrangements to 
purchase the Parish House of 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church 
when the congregation is able 
to move into its new quarters. 
We have asked the Oakland- 
Mountain Lake Park Lions Club 
for its help in raising a fund of 
$20,000. The building will cost 
$15,000. The additional five thou- 
sand dollars, plus the funds we 
already have on hand will, I am 
sure, cover the cost of altera- 
tions, repairs, painting, lighting, 
shelves and display cases. Now, 
I have committed our services 
to the Lions Club as they see 
fit to use our help. I trust that 
all of us will back them and 
give of our time, money and 
enthusiasm towards this big 
undertaking on the Lions’ part, 
for the benefit that we stand to 
receive. It is a very kind and 
generous movement as well as a 
hard task for them”. 


Mrs. Ruckert then introduced 
Mr. Charles Briner, the Chair- 
man of the Lions fund raising 
committee, who outlined the 
means by which the Lions hope 
to rise the desired amount. He 
stated that the Lions themselves 
would contribute $2,000 towards 
the fund. Mr. Richard L. Davis, 
Clerk of the Circuit Court, has 
been appointed by the Lions 
Club as the Treasurer of the 
fund, and contributions may be 
made to him. 


Mr. Lewis R. Jones who acted 
as Toastmaster, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Hon. 
William C. Walsh, former At- 
torney General of Maryland, who 
gave a very interesting address 
en the “Origin and Development 
of U. S. Route 40”. The text of 
Judge Walsh’s speech will be 
given in full in the next issue. 
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Our Deceased Members 


Miss Mary Louise Helbig, Oak- 
land, died on July 15th after a 
long illness. Forced by poor 
health to retire several years 
ago from a position she had 
held for years with the Farmers 
Home Administration Office in 
Oakland, she had continued her 
private insurance business for 
a time and had been up and 
about until the day of her death. 


Miss Mary W. O’Donnell, of 
Mt. Lake Park, retired school 
teacher and sister of our Vice 
President, Edward R. O’Donnell, 
died in the Garrett County Me- 
morial Hospital on August 8th 
at the age of 85. “Miss Mary” 
was a teacher of the old school, 
so to speak. For many years she 
taught “downstairs” in the two 
room Deer Park school. Very 
often in the morning she would 
walk along the railroad, from 
her home at Mt. Lake Park to 
the Deer Park school. In the 
evening she would return the 
same way, a round trip of about 
eight miles. 


And We Quote... 


Recently the Maryland State 
Department of Forests and 
Parks, Annapolis, issued a fold- 
er describing the New Germany 
Recreation Center Area. We 
note that the information in the 
folder is taken, almost verbatim, 
from an article by our old friend 
and valued Contributing Editor, 
Ross C. Durst, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, which appeared in the 
September, 1955 issue of THE 
GLADES STAR. It is to be re- 
eretted, however, that neither 
the author, Mr. Durst, nor our 
publication is given credit by the 
Department. 
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Notes On The Weather 


The Editor of The Baltimore 
Sun seldom loses an opportuni- 
ty to refer to Garrett County as 
“The Ice Box of the State of 
Maryland”, and if he was as 
cbservant of the weather as he 
usually is, he must have felt a 
complacent thrill on August 4th. 
On that date, at the Govern- 
ment weather station at Weber, 
about a mile east of Oakland, 
the thermometer dropped, just 
before dawn, to a cool plus 36 
degrees which happened to be, 
if we are to believe the news- 
papers, the coldest tempera- 
ture recorded that day within 
the continental United States. 
As if to support this extraordi- 
nary fact, the large electrically 
operated thermometer on the 
Garrett National Bank building 
in Oakland, which records the 
temperature in its variations day 
and night, also had an identical 
reading at the same early morn- 
ing hour. 

Many of our older readers 
doubtless will recall that it was 
on January (13,1912 3 thas the 
Weber thermometer registered 
the all-time low for Maryland, 
minus 40 degrees. This record 
low was noted by the late Ralph 
EK. Weber, who devoted nearly 
60 years to the keeping of 
weather records at this station. 
Upon his tragic death his son 
Logan took over the duties so 
efficiently and unselfishly per- 
formed by his father. 


Retired West End Cumber- 
land Division Passenger Engi- 
heer Joseph H. Andrews, who 
as a youth lived in and near 
Oakland, commented recently on 
conditions in that record cold 
winter of 1911-1912. Joe then 
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was a young Engineer and was 
sent for a short time to run one 
of the Deer Park helper engines 
operating from the helper sta- 
tion which then was _ located 
just west of the Deer Park 
Hotel. Joe recalled that for one 
week during the month of Janu- 
ary the temperature did not 
rise above minus 30 degrees. 
Water overflowed from the pen- 
stock when the engines took 
water and ran down between the 
rails of the helper siding. Here 
it filled up the space between the 
rails, froze solid, and when more 
water ran onto the track it cov- 
ered the rails, freezing as it 
did so. For days, Joe says, the 





light 1800 type “Snapper” 
engines then used as_ helpers 
actually ran for a short dis- 
tance on the ice, fortunately 
without becoming derailed. Joe’s 
Firemen crawled up on the boiler 
of his engine to keep from freez- 
ing. 

As if to indicate to all con- 
cerned, however, that Garrett 
County has no monopoly on 
cold weather alone, the official 
maximum temperature at Weber 
on August 15th of this year was 


no less than 91 degrees, where- 
as the maximum reported in 
Baltimore on that date was an 
even 90 degrees! 
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The Isaac McCarty Family 


(From June Issue) 

However, the Baptists on 
Blooming Rose, the Methodists 
at Friend’s and the Lutherans 
at Rinehart’s doubiless had been 
providing religious instruction 
on the sabbath for children and 
adults. McCarty was elected 
Superintendent, which office he 
held for twenty years. The 
school continued at Mr. Loar’s 
house for two years. 


In 1831 David Lynn deeded to 
Peter and William McCarty 
(aged then respectively nine and 
four) 355 acres of land south of 
Oakland for $165.00. The Mc- 
Cartys also bought additional 
land in the vicinity to the ex- 
ent of 400 or 500 acres. Isaac 
McCarty brought in some sheep 
of improved quality for produc- 
ing wool. His wife was skilled in 
spinning and weaving both wool 
and flax, as were many women 
of those days. In that time grain 
was reaped with the cradle, a 
large scythe carrying above the 
blade and parallel to it a frame- 
work of wooden “fingers” on 
which the cut grain was caught 
at each stroke and laid out flat 
on the ground in a row, to be 
collected and bound into sleaves 
by a following workman. Har- 
vesting was hard work and a 
rush job, so it was customary 
on many farms to furnish whisky 
to the hands in the field. Mc- 
Carty would not be involved in 
the distribution of whisky, but 
instead paid a little more wages 
and supplied non-alcoholic 
drinks to the harvesters. 

The neighborhood people in 
1831 built on Isaac McCarty’s 
place, at the oak grove where 
the old graveyard now is, a log 


meetinghouse for the use of the 
Chureh and Sunday School and 
for holding day school. He and 
others joined in hiring a teacher. 
William Warren, a Yankee, was 
the teacher in April, 1837. Slight- 
ly later David McCarty was for 
two years (age 6 to 8) one of 
a class of seven small boys. 
Seventy years later he remem- 
bered the teacher as a “terror”, 
and said “A scholar just had to 
learn” or else! Lickin’ and larnin’ 
were very closely associated in 
those days. McCarty was always 
anxious to get for his children 
as much education as he could 
afford. The oldest two were sent 
to Keyser and Romney to live 
with relatives and attend schools; 
Hannah was sent to board in 
Morgantown to attend a private 
school taught by Miss Louisa 
Werninger; the younger ones 
were sent to established institu- 
tions, David to the Clarksburg 
Academy and to Hiram (Ohio) 
College, the girls to Mrs. Hanna’s 
School, a boarding-school in 
Washington, Pa., which qualified 
young women for the teaching 
profession. 


Some time in the 1830’s Mc- 
Carty built a grist mill on his 
land by the Little Yough at a 
natural dam site formed by the 
abrupt rock ledge of Totten Hill. 
It is said that when Murray 
Thayer returned from Virginia 
he built the mill for McCarty 
and operated it for a time. Later 
William Chambers, who built the 
fulling mill below town, also 
cperated the McCarty mill. 
About 1878 Peter Martin bought 
it and added a sawmill, both 
mills being run by water power, 
but the clearing and draining of 
the Glades so decreased the reg- 
ular flow of water that he was 
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obliged to reinforce the power 
with a steam engine. Henry 
Rasche, the next owner, rebuilt 
the grist mill, as it stands today, 
replacing the buhrs with steel 
rolls. It is now owned and 
operated by Michael Kildow as 
The Oakland Roller Mill (Edi- 
tor’s note:—Mr. Kildow says that 
Mr. Rasche installed turbines 
in the mill; also the auxiliary 
steam engine ascribed by Mr. 
Walker to Peter Martin. He 
added that Mr. Rasche was killed 
in an accident in the mill in 
the year 1894. Mr. Kildow razed 
the mill in 1953, among other 
reasons because it was subject 
to flooding in times of high 
water, and sold the lumber for 
re-use). 

The records of the Yough 
Glades Sunday School for April, 
1837 show Isaac McCarty as 
Superintendent, Edward Mc- 
Carty as Secretary (then only 
12 years old, but a studious lad 
who became a Methodist minis- 
ter), George Loar as Treasurer, 
Hannah McCarty as Librarian. 
Third Class:—Andrew Chambers, 
Philip Merrill, Jacob Loar, Peter 
McCarty, Edward McCarty. 
Teacher, John M. Armstrong. 
Second Class:—William White 
of H., William White of William, 
Thornton White. Teacher, John- 
son White. Male (First) Class:— 
George Steyer, George Hammon, 
Jonathan Loar, David McCar- 
ty, George Loar, Nicholas Mer- 
rill, Stephen Merrill. Teacher, 
William Warren. Third (Female) 
Class:—Mary A. Chambers, Sus- 
anna Steyer, Sarah A. White, 
Winaford White. Teacher, Eliza- 
beth Ann McCarty. Others men- 
tioned were Clement Smith, Mar- 
garet Loar, Sophronia Thayer, 
Ellen Devecmon, William 


Chambers, John Spiker, Louis 
Thomson and James D. Arm- 
strong. The Armstrongs were 
Mrs. McCarty’s half-brothers and 
Ellen Devecmon was her sister. 
Tobacco and bacon and per- 
haps a bit of wool were the cash- 
producing crops and _ were 
wagoned to Cumberland or to 
Baltimore to market. McCarty’s 
man Bill was an experienced 
and trustworthy freighter. Young 
Peter was taught to drive a 
freight team and soon got a 
giimpse of one of the most ex- 
citing features of that business. 
A careless driver neglected to 
lock his wheels at the top of 
a mountain, causing a runaway 
of his own team and those be- 
low. Bill, hearing the wild jangle 
of the bells, which all freight 
teams carried, shouted to Peter 
TOmeeOLLY Ome LOG YOUlnITC aa Loud 
turnout or passing-place below. 
Fortunately it was vacant and 
had room for both teams, and 
they got into it in time to let 
the stampede go by. Some less 
fortunate were wrecked or 
thrown down the mountainside. 
At a later period the McCarty 
teams once brought home some 
infectious disease which killed 
all the horses on the place, and 
for a few years afterward only 
oxen were used, they not being 
subject to the infection. 
Although McCarty held his 
inherited slaves for a number 
of years, he had no sympathy at 
all with the slavery system. 
When his little daughter Han- 
nah was first sent to school 
she was very proud of what she 
was learning, and her mother 
found her in the kitchen after 
supper acting out the day’s pro- 
ceedings with the slave man 
Jack willingly playing pupil. It 
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was then criminal to teach a 
slave to read, so Mrs. McCarty 
was a bit worried but her hus- 
band suggested that a child 
could not be found guilty of a 
crime and, as for herself, that 
perhaps she had no need to 
visit the kitchen at that hour. 

Slavery so near the Pennsyl- 
vania line was necessarily at its 
mildest. Although more than 
one-fourth of all escapes were 
keing made from Maryland, none 
of the McCarty slaves sought to 
escape. He freed them from 
time to time as he got able to 
spare them and to give them a 
little start. Bill, the oldest, was 
freed first. In talking it over 
with him in advance, McCarty 
hed mentioned the alleged ad- 
vantages of the Liberian settle- 
ment, to which some 500 negroes 
annually were being shipped. 
‘Bill said:—“Marse Isaac, if that 
was such a good country, would 
not the white men take it for 
themselves?” He was freed with 
ciothing, a horse and saddle, 
and $100. He settled near enough 
that he occasionally visited the 
family, and he was gladly wel- 
comed. His wife, Penny, had died 
soon after coming to the Glades. 

Jack, who was given a similar 


start, was the Jack Davis who 
bought and married Phoebe Gal- 
loway, an attractive yellow girl 
raised in a family of the county. 
They settled in Ryan’s Glade. 
His daughter Sarah left the re- 
gion, as did Fanny’s son Charles. 
Fanny, old and too blind to be 
able to support herself, was 
freed with her two daughters 
Harriett and Rachel after Oak- 
land was established. They were 
given a house and lot there and 
under MHarriet’s management 
carried on a laundry business. 
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In the 1840’s the country still 
abounded in game. There were 
pheasants, wild geese and ducks, 
ordinary gray rabbits and big 
white ones, some bears and pan- 
thers, many wildcats, foxes and 
wolves, and the streams were 
full of trout. Hunters from Bal- 
timore and beyond came to test 
their prowess in the wilds, stay- 
ing at Armstrong’s, or some- 
times at McCarty’s or other 
farmhouses. McCarty added 
some rooms to his house to ac- 
commodate them. Occasionally 
an amateur woodsman lost him- 
self and had to be searched for. 
All who went out from the 
Glades were found safe, but 
McCarty once came across in 
the woods a rusted gun, a few 
bones, shreds of cloth, and a 
watch, where the hunting trip 
oi some wanderer from else- 
where had ended. Advertise- 
ment in the Baltimore paper 
brought no response; the moun- 
tains still keep the mystery. 


William Armstrong died in 
1848 and the Yough Glades post- 
office was transferred to Isaac 
McCarty’s house. In that year 
the survey for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was made, and 
in 1849 the engineers and con- 
struction gangs arrived. Mc- 
Carty fixed up, or perhaps built 
on, a room for an office for the 
engineers, of whom his son Wil- 
liam was one, and they used it 
as long as the work was near 
enough for them to get to it. 

The gangs were composed 
largely of Irish immigrants, who 
were prone to battles between 
groups from different Irish coun- 
ties. They knocked the handles 
out of their picks for use as 
shillalahs, with which they often 
did one another very serious 
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damage. For quelling such fights 
young McCarty was in special 
demand because of his influence 
with the men. They liked him 
for his Irish name, and as a 
strapping, handsome fearless 
young fellow of Irish type him- 
self and of friendly disposition 
toward them. 


The room used as a postoffice 
faced downhill toward the road. 
In front of it was a porch below 
which was a big watering trough, 
always kept full from the stream 
which came down from the little 
hollow behind the house. On an 
occasion when the postmaster 
had been handing out mail to 
some of the men, another man 
asked for a “letther’, but there 
was none for him. Being some- 
what under the influence of 
alcohol, he insisted, “You gave 
letthers to thim; I’m going to 
have a letther!” The postmaster 
had passed his best fighting 
years, so he felt relieved when 
William happened in just in time 
to hear this demand. He grab- 
bed the man, yanked him out 
onto the porch, and dropped 
him into the horse trough below, 
from which he presently emerg- 
ed uninjured, but chastened in 
spirit, saying:—“Tll be afther a- 
going, Misther McCarty, I’ll be 
afther a-going.” 

Isaac McCarty gave to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad the 
land for their line and station 
on his property, and every other 
one of the sixty-four lots in the 
town which he laid out, under 
an agreement that if either party 
found a buyer who wanted also 
an unsold adjoining lot, it would 
be ‘sold to him by the other 
party without increase of price. 
The townsite was surveyed Octo- 
ber 10, 1849. 


The railroad men had pro- 
posed to call the station “Mc- 
Cartysville,” but as McCarty 
thought it a very unsuitable 
name for such a pretty place 
they told him to name it. A 
family discussion brought from 
his daughter Ingaba the name 
of “Oakland”, which was _ ap- 
proved by him and adopted by 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and in 
1854 it replaced Yough Glades 
as the name of the postoffice, 
probably upon his recommenda- 
tion, as he was postmaster at 
the time. 


In 1850 Edward McCarty, hold- 
er of the record title to the 
Oakland lots, deeded for $5.00 
lots 43 and 44 to Isaac McCarty, 
William Ashby, Johnson White, 
Nicholas Elsy, Edward McCarty, 
Manuel Pifer and Eli Nine, 
Trustees, “For the sole use of 
the M. E. Church and Con- 
gregation of Oakland”. This is 
the site of the present Metho- 
dist Church. About 1854 the Mc- 
Carty log church on the farm 
was torn down and its best tim- 
bers used in erecting on the new 
site a frame church, which was 
enlarged in 1875 and was entire- 
ly rebuilt during the pastorate 
of Rev. C. E. Clark in 1891, at 
which time Ralph Thayer, then 
the oldest member, was ac- 
corded the honor naming it and 
chose the name of “Saint Paul’s”. 


In 1854 the Sunday School 
was reorganized under the name 
of “The Oakland Sunday School 
Society”. Rev. Thomas Sampson 
was chosen as Superintendent, 
Isaac McCarty as Assistant Su- 


perintendent, William M. Loar 
as Secretary, Isaac Wolverton as 
Treasurer and Librarian. 

The teachers and assistants of 
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the several classes were as fol- 


lows:— 

First Male Class, William 
Penn, Teacher, S. L. Townshend, 
ANSSIStant-@eicnd a ClassSaatonn 


Mountz, William M. Loar, As- 
sistant; 3rd Class, John M. Davis, 
David H. Loar, Assistant; 4th 
Class, William Henning, Selah 
G. Thayer, Assistant; 5th Class, 
George Bosley, Thomas H. Arm- 
strong, Assistant; 1st Female 
Class, Ingaba McCarty, Marian 
D. Hoye, Assistant; 2nd Female 
Class, Elizabeth R. Townshend, 
Susan Turner, Assistant; 3rd Fe- 
male Class, Miss Probst, Cathe- 
rine Townshend, Assistant; 4th 
Female Class, Louisa Townshend, 


Mary M. Henning, Assistant; 5th. 


Female Class, Lucetta 
Elizabeth Lewis, Assistant. 
Many children of the earliest 
settlers were illiterate, so in 
some of the Sunday Schools 
reading, especially Bible reading, 
was taught. Old and young at- 
tended, bringing their lunches 
and remaining for both morning 
and afternoon sessions. Even in 
the Oakland Sunday School of 
1854 there were classes in the 
alphabet, reading, spelling, and 
testament. Mr. Sampson was su- 
perintendent of the Sunday 
School from 1849 to 1855; Wil- 


Loar, 


liam Loar, 1856-1857; S. L. 
Townshend, 1858-1862; William 
Loar, 1863-1864; Ralph Thayer, 


1865; John M. Davis, 1866-1907; 
F. A. Thayer, 1908-1922; E. Ray 
Jones, 1923-1959. 

Although Isaac McCarty was 
a diligent worker in the Metho- 
dist Church which was the pre- 
vailing one in the western re- 
gions, he was free from any 
intolerance toward other beliefs. 
When a little granddaughter 
questioned him about a religious 





dispute which she had over- 
heard somewhere, he said to 
her:— “Daughter, there are more 
roads to heaven than one.” 

Mrs. McCarty, too, was very 
considerate of the faiths of 
Others aa a ee lsancenice 
Carty prospered in the Glades 
but, like his father, he did, not 
seem to have the knack of hold- 
ing on to property; both lost 
heavily by endosing notes of 
friends. In 1855 he sold his re- 
maining lands to Ezekiel Totten 
for $2500 and bought near Fair- 
field, Iowa, 160 acres, to which 
he moved, with several daugh- 
ters and his wife and her sis- 
ter Ellen Devecmon and the 
family effects, traveling by rail 
to Wheeling, steamboat to Saint 
Louis, another to Burlington, 
Iowa, finally by stage and wagon 
some fifty miles to the new 
place. 

His reasons for leaving Oak- 
land and for choosing Iowa as 
his home can only be conjectur- 
ed. Iowa was a “free” state, out 
of the immediate region of the 
bitter slavery dispute which al- 
ready had split the Methodist 
Church, ten years before, and 
now was breaking out into a 
guerrilla warfare in Kansas and 
threatening to split the Union. 

His family was scattered to 
homes of their own, to work, 
or to school. He had neither 
slaves nor sons to help him 
work his place, he was 64 years 
old and could not expect to do 
for long the work of a farm in 
the manner of farmwork of 
those days, and his finances 
were impaired. Iowa offered new 
black soil, more fertile, less hilly 
and easier to work. Iowa was 
in a boom. Its population gained 
about half a million in the 1850’s 
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and included McCarty’s eldest 
daughter and her _ husband, 
Nicholas Baker, as well as sev- 
eral Devecmon relatives at least 
one of whom had been farming 
there for ten years. William Mc- 
Carty was engaged there in 
surveying what is now the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad west from Burlington. 
He and Baker probably influ- 
enced the old people’s choice. 
Mr. and Mrs. McCarty made 
a trip to Iowa to look at the 
place. The  latter’s brother, 
George Devecmon of Cumber- 
land, also was interested and 
settled on adjoining land, a 
pleasant arrangement for both 
families. 


In August, 1857 the deed was 
executed by Isaac McCarty and 
wife, Edward and wife, and 
William, all of Jefferson County, 
Iowa, conveying to Mr. Totten 
the McCarty place of 250 acres, 
excepting a part of Military Lot 
937 described as “A small par- 
cel of land containing about 
one acre used by the M. E. 
Church for a graveyard or bury- 
ing ground”. This remaining Mc- 
Carty acre was the site of the 
original Yough Glades _ school 
and church building (1831-1852) 
and in the churchyard William 
Armstrong, first permanent Sset- 
tler here and first postmaster in 
this County, was buried in 1848, 
and his wife, Hannah (formerly 
Mrs. Peter Devecmon) in 1852. 
Most of the pioneer settlers of 
the neighborhood, including 
some negroes, were buried there, 
but about the time the church 
was moved to Oakland the pres- 
ent Oakland cemetery was estab- 
lished and some of the remains 
were transferred to it. Others, 
including the Armstrongs, were 
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not, but no new interments have 
been made there for years and 
the place has fallen into neg- 
lect. 


Isaac McCarty died in 1867, 
respected and loved as a wise, 
kind, friendly man, helpful to 
all with whom he came in con- 
tact, which is about as good a 
memory as any of us can hope 
to leave behind us. His home 
and farm (except some forty 
acres of woodland that had been 
sold off) he left in trust for the 
maintenance of his wife and 
such of his daughters as might 
choose to live there. Mrs. Mc- 
Carty died in 1885, her sister 
Ellen Devecmon in 1890, the last 
surviving daughter, Ingaba Mc- 
Carty, in 1915, when the trust 
was terminated and the farm 
was sold at auction for about 
$7000 and now is occupied by 
strangers. 

The Children Of Isaac And 
Ann McCarty 
Elizabeth Ann _ (1816 - 1898) 
Married Nicholas Baker, farmer 
and cattleman of the Glades 
and Iowa. They had no children. 
Ingaba (1817-1915) Never mar- 

ried. 

Mary Ellen (1818-1904) Never 
married. 

Hannah _ (1820-1886) Married 
Frederick Werninger of Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, later of 
Missouri. The couple had five 
children. 

Peter (1822-1888 ) Married 
Rosalie Boisseau of East St. 
Louis, Illinois. Was a_ brick- 
maker and building contractor 
in that city. The couple had one 
daughter, Rosa McCarty, resid- 
ing in Oakland, California. 

Edward III (1824-1900) He was 
a Methodist minister in West 
Virginia, Ohio and Iowa. Mar- 
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Deer Park’s Days of Glory 


By Charles A. Jones 
(Continued from March Issue) 

The Interdenominational Camp 
Meeting at Mt. Lake Park over 
the first two Sundays in July 
was for many years the out- 
standing Protestant religious 
event in all that section of the 
country. Able ministers of many 
faiths were the preachers and 
the services were attended on 
the two Sundays by hundreds 
from far and near. 

On the first Sunday in July, 
1898, the Spanish fleet en- 
deavored to steam out of the 
harbor of Santiago, Cuba, and 





ried Louisa Davisson of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. They had two 
children. 

William (1827-1889) Was a 
Civil Engineer engaged in sur- 
vey and construction of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio and other rail- 
roads in Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and elsewhere. Served in 
a Texas cavalry unit in the Civil 
War. Married Mrs. Emma What- 
ley Saunders and settled on a 
cattle ranch. They had five chil- 
dren. . 

Rebecca (1828-1857) Married 
Dr. J. M. Porter of Frostburg, 
Maryland. They had no children. 

David (1831-1909) Farmer on 
the McCarty place near Fair- 
field, Iowa. Married Sarah Work- 
man. The couple had five chil- 
dren. 

Eliza Jane, called Lide (1833- 
1853) Was a teacher in Mississip- 
pi and Iowa. She never married. 

Volender Belle, called Len 
(1836-1906) Was a teacher in 
Iowa. Married Gilbert KcKee, a 
farmer. They had no children. 








was destroyed by the United 
States naval vessels commanded 
by Admiral Sampson and Ad- 
miral Schley. This victory short- 
ly afterwards became the sub- 
ject of acrimonious debate as to 
which commander was entitled 
to credit for it. President Mc- 
Kinley proclaimed the next Sun- 
day as a “Day of Thanksgiving” 
for the victory. 


On this Sunday morning, the 
Camp Meeting preacher was 
one of the most distinguished 
Friends’ ministers in the coun- 
try—a man of much eloquence 
from Philadelphia. Not a _ seat 
was vacant in the auditorium 
and people stood outside as far 
as the speaker’s voice would 
carry. In the midst of his dis- 
course, he uttered with much 
feeling the words: 


“Tf I had known that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was 
going to proclaim this a day of 
Thanksgiving because last Sun- 
day our sailors sent a few hun- 
dred Spaniards to hell, I would 
not have pledged to speak here 
this morning.” 


Within five minuies, there 
was plenty of space available 
everywhere about the  audi- 
torium. People resented the 
preacher’s remarks as_ wholly 
unpatriotic. 


There was considerable resent- 
ment, also, of a comparison made 
on another occasion by Dr. Earl 
Cranston, then a_ publishing 
agent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and afterwards a 
Bishop. Dr. Cranston compared 
the sufferings of the men in the 
Union armies with those of Jesus 
on the Cross, each suffering for 
a most noble cause. The audi- 
ence thought this comparison 
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was somewhat afield from what 
was proper. 

In my boyhood days, soldiers 
of the Civil War were in the 
height of their manhood days, 
filled with reminscences of the 
“Glory Days” in which they had 
participated. Men of both armies 
lived in and around Deer Park. 
On winter nights, as they 
gathered in the stores, often 
they ranged on the two sides of 
the counter, drawing maps of 
battles on sheets of wrapping 
paper torn off the rolls, and 
exchanging vivid reminiscences. 

William D. Hoye, Justice of 
the Peace, had fought with 
Mosby’s’ guerrillas. He could 
“scare the lining’ out of us 








youngsters by giving the fam- 
ous Confederate yell, especially 
when we were driving out in 
parties to such places as Eagle 
Rock. In his office he had a 
flask of powder which, he told 
me, he had saved from Civil 
War days. I have a small bottle 
of this even now, and it has 
come in handy as an exhibit in 
talks on the Civil War. 


Memories connected with the 
Deer Park Hotel and its grounds 
are very vivid. The sputtering 
electric are lights, from which 
we obtained discarded carbon 
“candles”, were the peer of any 
similar lighting in that region. 
The golf course furnished em- 
ployment for village boys as 


Deer Park Hotel Station about 1895. Note tall poles with in- 
cadescent electric arc lights. These lights could be seen at 
night for miles around. 
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caddies. Those who could not 
caddy were envious because of 
the spending money their play- 
mates had. No villager thought 
of playing the game then; it 
was strictly for the rich. 


Just to the east and south of 
the hotel was a small under- 
ground cave which, I believe, 
still exists. We were told this 
was a very unusual place—for 
the storage of gasoline which 
came in barrels. Gasoline, it 
was said, would freeze objects 
on the hottest day in July. It 
was used for cleaning purposes 
and apparently had no other us- 
age. A far cry from these days. 
(Editor’s note:—The late John 
Yelloly, well known Oakland 
blacksmith, said many years ago 
that the “Gas House” as it was 
called was constructed, in the 
early years of the Hotel’s exist- 
ence, by an expert Baltimore 
and Ohio stone mason, Jack 
Frost. The writer dimly recalls 
watching his father, then Su- 
perintendent of Grounds and 
Buildings at the Hotel, turning 
a crank which, connected by 
gears and chains to a huge block 
of granite, raised the block some 
distance. This must have been 
690 years ago—possibly a liitle 
longer. The block, which was 
in the shape of a cube and must 
have weighed several thousand 
pounds, had a big hook in the 
top. It was poised over a sort 
of tank under the East Annex 
of the Hotel, and when the tank 
was full it was released so that 
it rested on the movable top of 
the tank. Thus it provided 
enough pressure to force the 
gasoline in the tank—which in 
those days was used for illumi- 
nation—through the buildings. 
Another similar block provided 





pressure for the cottages from a 
tank in the little ravine beside 
the Chapel. This type of illumi- 
nation was succeeded, not long 
after the time mentioned above, 
by an acetylene gas system. In 
1911, shortly after natural gas 
was piped into this area, the lat- 
ter was substituted for cooking 
and illumination, and even for 
lights around the grounds. This 
of course eliminated the arc 
lights on tall poles mentioned by 
Mr. Jones. There was no com- 
parison, however, between the 
two types of illumination so 
far as the grounds were con- 
cerned, as gas lights were 
mounted on posts only 8 or 10 
feet high and covered only a 
small space, whereas the are 
lights on 35 foot poles produced 
an area of illumination through- 
out the hotel grounds visible at 
night from a distance of many 
miles.) 


The spuzzy carriages of the 
visitors were always a feature, 
with their gaily attired coach- 
men and footmen. Trips to Swal- 
low Falls, Table Rock, Eagle 
Rock, the Boiling Spring or to 
the county seat at Oakland were 
daily occurrences. One of my 
village associates, Earl Browning, 
obtained a position as coachman 
for one of the Watson families 
from Fairmont, W. Va. We asked 
him if we should speak to him 
should be drive by in one of 
these splendid carriages. He took 
a day to find out and then said 
we were not to do so. He after- 
wards worked for a coal com- 
pany. He died in New York 
state in 1918. 


The great snows, with drifts 
in the upper part of town al- 
most as high as houses, were 
almost a yearly occurrence. I 
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and corner of flower beds at Deer Park Hotel 


about 1897. Photograph by Harry Grant, who had a studio 


in Oakland for some years. 


recall days when the railroad 
trains could not get through, 
and the talk was that if one did 
not pass, the charter might be 
forfeited. Always, one made it. 
One year a snow that was five 
or six feet deep was covered 
with thick sleet. We dug out 
rooms under it, fixed up the 
space with rugs, chairs, etc., 
and enjoyed the novelty which 
lasted a week or so. The chief 
sport of the snowy days was sled 
riding. The streets were rela- 
tively clear of horses, especial- 
ly in the evening time. We 
would pour water over the street 
just before sundown. Then, later, 


we would take our sleds up 





} 





near the Union Church, shoot 
down across the grove, jump 
the ditch and speed down the 
sireet, often clear to the stream 
some distance below the rail- 
road. At night, the larger boys 
would take part of a lumber 
bob sled, of considerable size, 
load it with ten or fifteen per- 
sons and go down the street at 
great speed, whooping and yell- 
ing. Then, also, we had our 
sledding parties out to some 
country literary society meet- 
ing, etc. 

In the spring of 1895 (?) came 
the big flood. The little stream 
that flows below the railroad 
widened until it was a_ lake. 
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High water prevailed all over 
the county, and a Baltimore and 
Ohio official was drowned when 
the car in which he was riding 
on the morning eastbound train 
went into Cheat River. His body 
was not recovered for several 
weeks. (Editor’s note:—Several 
elder residents of Oakland re- 
call the wreck of the eastbound 
train No. 2, at the Youghiogheny 
River Bridge (No. 88) a mile or 
so west of Oakland, probably 
in the year 1897. A (retired?) 
army officer was thrown from 
a car into the river and drowned. 
His body was not recovered for 
seme time. This may be the 
incident which Mr. Jones has 
in mind.) 

Father had a one story ware- 
room adjoining the store. Into 
this one day in 1893 was loaded 
a carload of barrels of flour and 
a carload or more of feedstuffs. 
This was stacked to the roof 
save for a walkway through the 
center so the door might be 
barred. I tagged my father as 
he went to throw down the bar. 
We had just reached the door 

when there came a sharp and 
- ominous cracking sound, and 
the floor broke all the way back 
in the center of the room. The 
heavy materials formed an arch 
over us, thus preventing us from 
being crushed to death instant- 
ly. We were rescued without 
injury. Then all this goods had 
to be removed, and _ father 
erected a two story warehouse 
which remained until the store 
building was: demolished. 

A very strong woman who 
lived nearby was Mrs. Harriett 
Keys. (Editor’s note: A. sister 
of John R. Male.) One day she 
was in the store while barrels 
of flour were being unloaded. 


A salesman who knew about 
the stories of her strength said 
to her: “Mrs. Keys, if you will 
lift up one of those barrels and 
carry it home without having 
to put it down on the way, I 
will buy you the barrel.” Mrs. 
Keys picked up the barrel, car- 
ried it at least a quarter of a 
mile, and the salesman paid the 
bill. 

The great clubrooms for men 
cf the village were the stores. 
Almost nightly ten to twenty 
men gathered in each store to 
recite the incidents of the day 
and the stories they had heard. 
Father would not permit us 
boys to remain for these ses- 
sions—he always insisted we had 
studies or work to do in the 
house. We were very resentful 
that he would not let us hear 
the stories. After I was older 
and was permitted to sit on the 
confabs, I fully understood his 
ruling. There was no limit to 
the type of stories that were 
related, nor to the _ tobacco 
smoke. 

About 1895 a man named Mc- 
Minn came to town and erected 
below the railroad a combined 
residence and shop that was 
really an architectural wonder. 
McMinn was almost always in 
the story-telling group at the 
store, and no one ever told a 
bigger yarn about anything than 
did McMinn. He always had a 
story to more than match the 
biggest anyone else related. 

(To Be Continued) 
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An Almost Forgotten Industry 


By Paul T. Calderwood, 
John Robert Thrasher and 
Theodore Marley 


This industry was engaged in 
bottling spring water for ship- 
ment to cities. Today people 
may wonder why anyone would 
want to start a business of this 
type. To get the reason into 
proper perspective, one must re- 
member that at the time this 
business was organized typhoid 
fever (a disease caused princi- 
pally by impure water) was re- 
sponsible for many deaths. More- 
over, the science of filtering 
and treating city water supplies 
had not progressed to today’s 
high standards. 


Against this background the 
Altamont Spring Water Com- 
pany was organized. The com- 
pany was formed by the late 
Colonel George Truesdell. (See 
article in THE GLADES Star— 
“Unsung Landmark’— of March, 
1963, by Stanley Phillips Smith). 
Colonel Truesdell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was prominent there 
in business and civic affairs. It 
is presumed that he became ac- 
quainted with the Altamont area 
through spending some time at 
the Deer Park Hotel. However, 
after his introduction he _ be- 
came intensely interested in this 











section, establishing a summer 
home, acquiring acreage for a 
large farming operation, and 
organizing the bottling company. 
It should be emphasized that 
the water bottling company was 
one which operated under the 
firm name of the Altamont 
Spring Water Company, where- 
as the farm was not so oper- 
ated. Other officers of the bot- 
tling company were Messrs. 
Wooward and Lothrop, promi- 
nent drygoods merchants of 
Washington, D. C. 


Colonel Truesdell’s plan to 
bottle water from the Altamont 
Spring went back twelve years 
prior to the first shipment of 
bottled water. The Altamont 
Spring is also known to older 
local residents as the “Nine 
Spring”, not because there were 
nine springs, but because a 
family named Nine lived there 
and farmed an area around the 
spring. 

Analysis of the water was 
made in 1894, and from then 
until 1905, when the bottling 
plant was under construction, 
the water was examined by six 
different eminent chemists and 
bacteriologists. It is of interest 
to note that one of these men 
was Major Walter Reed, Sur- 
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geon, U. S. Army. This was the 
Walter Reed who became fa- 
mous in Army circles, the Army 
Medical Center in Washington 
having been named in his honor. 
These men furnished detailed 
chemical analyses of the water, 
all attesting to its purity. Their 
remarks concerning their tests 
of the water ran about as fol- 
lows:— Very pure; total solids 
less than any other water ana- 
lyzed; Free from any suspicion; 
Entire absence of organic mat- 
ter, animal or vegetable; Ex- 
ceptional purity, not remem- 
bering any other water more 
pure; Excellent, surpasses all 
expeciations; softness and or- 
ganic purity place it in the high- 
est class. 


Two of these men personally 
took their samples from the 
spring and inspected the water- 





shed, attesting to the fact that 
it all was owned and fenced by 
Colonel Truesdell, ensuring 
against any possible contamina- 
tion. The spring itself was en- 
closed within a stone house. 
This spring had a flow of 60 
gallons per minute, at a tempera- 
ture of 48.2 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The water was piped one and a 
half miles to the site of the 
bottling plant, there being 
enough fall to bring the water 
to the second floor of the plant 
by gravity. This, no doubt, dic- 
tated the plant location, as 
pumping water at that time was 
not the simple matter it is to- 
day. 


The bottling plant was built 
beside the Baltimore and Ohio 
tracks between Deer Park and 
Altamont. A railroad siding pro- 
vided transportation for the en- 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Altamont Spring Bottling House near Altamont, about 


1909. Left to right: 


William B. Miller, 


Superintendent; 


George P. Marley, Fireman; James Shaffer and Bob Thrash- 
er, Bottlers. In window, Grace Marley and Sadie Thrasher. 
All are long since dead except Miss Marley and Mr. Thrash- 
er, who since 1911 have been Mr. and Mrs. John Robert 


Thrasher. 
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terprise. In the plant meticu- 
lous care was taken to ensure 
the purity of the bottled water. 
Before filling, the bottles were 
washed by elaborate machinery, 
being passed through a heated 
solution of caustic soda. They 
then were power brushed in- 
side and rinsed with fresh 
water. Finally, they were steri- 
lized in a tank where steam was 
admitted to raise the tempera- 
ture to more than 212 degrees by 
a pressure of five pounds per 
square inch for twenty minutes. 
The spring water was filtered 
twice before being put into the 
bottles. This filtration was for 
removal of scale from the pipes. 
The bottles were filled in such 
a way that the water did not 
come into contact with the air. 
After sealing, an attractive la- 
bel was affixed and the bottles 
were placed in suitable shipping 
crates. Two sizes of bottles were 
used, —5-galion and half-gallon. 
The half-gallon shipping case 
held 12 bottles. 


The bottling plant, with pipe 
line and work at the spring, was 
under construction between 1905 
and 1908. The first carload of 
water was shipped in February, 
1908. The plant operation was 
in charge of Mr. William B. 
Miller, with the following em- 
ployees:— Messrs. George Mar- 
ley, James Shaffer, John Robert 
Thrasher, Albert Thrasher and 
Edward Thrasher, and Misses 
Grace Marley, Sadie Thrasher 
and Anna Thrasher. The normal 
complement of employees was 
six. All shipments of water were 
made to Baltimore, Washington 
and Wheeling. The last consign- 
ment was shipped in February, 


1916. 


From its closing date in 1916 
until about 1924 the plant lay 
idle, aside from being used as 
living quarters at different 
times. In 1924 the property was 
acquired by John and Hays 
Adams, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
who converted the plant for the 
production of ginger ale. This 
involved removal of the old ma- 
chinery and installation of new 
equipment suitable for ginger 
ale production. This was the 
period in which what was 
known to the trade as pale dry 
ginger ale was becoming popu- 
lar. Pale dry was the type pro- 
duced under the name of Alta- 
mont Spring Ginger Ale. Opin- 
ion at the time was that the 
product was of exceptional 
quality. Locally sales were good, 
but the expected volume of 
sales to the cities never materi- 
alized. This operation continued 
spasmodically until about 1931. 
The business was in charge of 
Mr. Hays Adams, the other 
brother, John, remaining more 
or less behind the scenes. A 
list of the employees during that 
period is difficult to compile, 
due to the intermittent nature 
of the operation. Following is 
a partial list:— George Marley 
(who had worked for the water 
bottling company), Clarence 
Marley, Hugh H. Calderwood, 
Paul T. Calderwood, Twila Mc- 
Nemar, Mary Sebold, Neva Bow- 
ers, Ila Fern Knox and a Mr. 
Ramsey. 


Following the cessation of this 
enterprise, the machinery was 
removed and the building was 
unoccupied until it was torn 
down in 1944 by Mr. W. B. Sim- 
mons, when lumber was in short 


supply during World War II. The 
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Deer Park’s Glory Days 
By Charles A. Jones 
(Concluded from Sept. Issue) 
Deer Park had its share of the 
rousing McKinley-Bryan presi- 
dential campaign of 1896. Silver 
and gold hats, silver and gold 
bug badges were in abundance. 
Never did men argue more about 
the issues involved. One night 
when I went to bed, four men 
were standing on the porch of 
the postoffice talking about “Six- 
teen to One,” etc. When I awoke 
next morning they were still 
there. They had argued all night. 
Mr. Bryan’s campaign party 
went west one morning about 
ene o'clock. Although everyone 
knew the train would be travel- 
ing fifty miles an hour and there 
would be no glimpse of Mr. 
Bryan, fifty people, or more, 
were at the station yelling as 
the train went through. But my 
remembrance is that Deer Park 

voted for McKinley. 


There are memories of butch- 
ering day—at Thanksgiving 
time when in group action the 


lumber was used in building the 
Grange Supply Center at Moun- 
tain Lake Park. An elevator from 
the bottling house also is still in 
daily use at the Grange. 


It is ironic that both opera- 
tions of the bottling house failed 
due to the vicissitudes of the 
business world, rather than be- 
cause of lack of quality in the 
product. One can do a lot of 
wondering about how things 
might have been, had the right 
advertising, sales promotion and 
capital been available. Perhaps, 
if the business problems could 
have been solved, either enter- 
prise could still be prospering. 
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hogs of townsmen were scalded ning of the Hotel Station 
and properly prepared for the grounds. We would hear the 


winter’s meat; the election nights 
when there were big bonfires 
over local results, once a dry 
victory, once a wet one; the 
temperance parade, with all of 
us youngsters in line, gaily at- 
tired with a sash, and marching 
to war with lath swords equipped 
with tin points; the talk that 
the Baltimore and Ohio planned 
to put a tunnel from Rowles- 
burg to Piedmont and what this 
would do to the county’s econ- 
omy; the wild animals put in 
the trees of the grove and 
sounds of fox chasing in the 
winter time; the blacksmith 
Shops and the drugstore; Mr. 
Murphy who had helped to con- 
struct the original Baltimore and 
Ohio. All these and many other 
items are “too numerous to 
mention.” (Editor’s note:—Mr. 
Murphy doubtless was Nelson 
Murphy, who lived in the vicini- 
ty of Deer Park for many years. 
Mr. Edward R. O’Donnell of 
Loch Lynn recalls him as a re- 
tired Trackman, living at the 
edge of Lake Yough at the east 
end of the Mt. Lake Park 
straight line of the B & O, some 
75 years ago. His sons Joseph, 
Richard and Frank were Track- 
men.) 


One of life’s most unique mem- 
ories has to do with the coming 
of the big passenger trains at 
night in the season whey they no 
longer stopped at the Hotel Sta- 
tion. The Baltimore and Ohio 
very kindly stopped No. 1 to 
pick me up many times after I 
lived elsewhere and returned to 
visit my parents. We would wait 
until we heard the train whistle 
at Altamont. Then Father and I 
would walk down to the begin- 


sound of the train as it left 
Altamont, then all would be- 
come silent. In a moment or so, 
the headlight flashed upon us 
as the train came around the 
bend. Directly, back in the train, 
we would see the light stream 
out of one gateway. The train 
would draw up to where we were 
standing and a porter would 
get off with a step. I would shake 
hands with Father, step up into 
the car and the train would 
whirl on in the darkness, leav- 
ing him standing there watching 
it and thinking about us who 
had gone from Deer Park. This 
experience has always seemed 
to me to have an echo of ro- 
mance. 


Two very unusual incidents 
in my life after I no longer 
lived in Deer Park proved most 
interesting to me. 

Senator Davis ran a store in 
Deer Park, the management, 
when I first remember, being in 
the hands of his wife’s nephew, 
Bruner Bantz. The store build- 
ing stood at the south side of 
the grove, along the tracks, and 
after it was no longer used as 
a store, M. V. Grimm had a car- 
penter shop in it for years. I 
was told that before Mr. Bantz 
managed the store, its manager 
was a Mr. Graham, who had 
moved away about 1887. Mother 
always told me my first play- 
mate was a son of the Grahams 
about my age, but this was just 
family history. One evening in 
the 1920’s I left Washington on 
No. 1 and as was my custom, 
after the train left Martinsburg 
went into the dining car. There 
was but one seat, at a two-seat 
table. The other seat was oc- 
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cupied by a young man whom 
I took to be about my own age. 
After a while we conversed and 
when I told him I was getting 
off at Oakland, he asked me if 
I had ever known about a place 
called Deer Park. “I should,” I 
replied, “because I spent many 
years there.” “Did you ever hear 
of a family named Graham in 
that connection,” he said, and I 
told him what I have just re- 
lated. He extended his hand 
across the table and said:— “I 
am your first playmate.” It 
turned out that this was his 
only trip in years. He was get- 
ting off at Cumberland. Chance 
brought us together, and he was 
then going back to California or 
somewhere across the country. 
I have never seen my playmate 
at any other time. 


In 1898 the family of Senator 
Joseph B. Foraker spent the 
summer in the Chapin cottage 
on the Deer Park Hotel grounds. 
The Senator was one of the na- 
tion’s most noted men in those 
days—had been Governor of 
Ohio—had placed President Mc- 
Kinley’s name in nomination. 
Father never had canvassed the 
cottages for daily business. He 
had no one to handle the can- 
vass, but when I went to the 
store and told him about the 
arrival of the Foraker family, 
he asked:—“What does_ that 
mean to you?” The upshot was 
that I started on my bicycle to 
see if we could sell the Forakers 
some goods. I had no time for 
delay, because as I went into the 
store I saw the late Scott 


Shreve, who clerked for the 
store next door, start to walk 
Hotel grounds, 
spruced up in his Sunday best. 


towards’ the 


I guessed, with what proved to 
be a true intuition, that he, also, 
had heard about the arrival of 
the Forakers. A boy of thirteen, 
I did not wait even to comb my 
hair. When I arrived at the rear 
of the Chapin cottage I saw a 
lady talking to a man. Before 
this conversation was finished, 
Seott came walking up the hill 
and stood beside me. I wondered 
if the lady would talk first to 
the boy or to the attractive ap- 
pearing young man. She called 
to me. I told her we wondered 
if my father’s store might not 
have items of uSe as they spent 
the summer at Deer Park. She 
said they would need items and 
began to give me an order 
which, before it was ended, filled 
several pages in my order book. 
I recorded items of which I 
had scarcely heard, but I did not 
hestitate to put them down. I 
went to Oakland that afternoon 
for many of them and sent to 
Baltimore for some. But we 
filled one of the largest orders 
I ever had as a salesman on the 
Hotel grounds, with a prosper- 
ous season following. 


This was in 1898. The Forakers 
departed in the fall and I never 
came into direct contact with 
any of the family for three dec- 
ades, although in Ohio I met 
Senator Foraker and participated 
in some political activities in 
which he was concerned. 


In 1929 I became Secretary 
to Governor Myers Y. Cooper 
who lived in Cincinnati as did 
the Forakers. The night before 
inauguration Mr. Cooper gave a 
large reception at the Mansion, 
especially for Cincinnati friends, 
and Mrs. Jones and I were asked 
to attend. Introducing me 
around, the Governor-elect final- 
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iy started me down a long hall- 
way at the end of which sat a 
lady talking with an eager group 
of friends. The Governor and I 
talked as we advanced, and when 
we reached the lady he started 
to say: “Mrs. Foraker (for this 
is who it was), I want to present 
to you my secretary”. At this 
point she stopped him, saying:— 
“Don’t tell me his name. I know 
that voice and I want to bring 
back the name myself.” I sat 
down beside her and we talked 
briefly as she chatted with many. 
After five minutes or so she 
turned to me and said:— “I 
know now. You are the grocery 
boy at Deer Park.” 


Over thirty years had passed, 
she had heard thousands of 
voices, and yet she recalled the 
boy upon the mountain top. She 
was almost blind at the time. 
Afterwards I had numerous 
pleasant conversations with her. 
She was a gracious, forceful lady. 

An incident connected with 
two of her daughters has always 
been my incident of “Life’s dark- 
est moments.” We sold many 
potatoes, considerable rough 
feed, and other not-too-clean 
items to the Hotel, and on its 
grounds. Father had one spruce, 
up-to-date delivery spring wagon 
and another, which had been re- 
tired for everything but the 
heavy, dirty work. One morning, 
I came out of the Hotel kitchen 
yard, driving the run-down 
wagon, from which I had just 
unloaded a lot of potatoes. Just 
outside the gate in the high 
board fence which surrounded 
the kitchen yard and_ service 
buildings, I met the two Misses 
Foraker, dressed in white and 
charming in appearance. They 
quickly ordered me to get down 
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Eleventh Annual Tour 


By Felix G. Robinson 

The Eleventh Annual Tour of 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society was held on Saturday, 
September 18, 1965. There were 
about 35 persons who made the 
tour, and the weather was 
ideal. From the starting point at 
the Library in Oakland, the 
party drove to the home of 
Joni Miller which is on or very 
close to McCullough’s Path, 
several miles south of Oakland. 
Here the party noted the large 
and never-failing spring in the 
back yard. It takes little imagi- 
nation to believe that Washing- 
ton, on cne or more of his trips 
through this area, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to se- 
cure a cool drink of water from 
the spring. 


From here the party retraced 
its steps to Route 219, crossing 
it and proceeding some distance 
in a westerly direction on a 


off the seat and sit in the back 
of the wagon. Then they climbed 
into the seat and drove through 
the grounds in front of the Hotel 
and cottages, with me sitting 
with my feet hanging out the 
back. I did not feel at all regal 
myself, but the two young ladies 
thought it a great lark. After 
an hour or so, they drove up 
to the front of their cottage, 
turned the reins over to me 
with a flourish, and left me to 
take the outfit back to the store. 

Their younger brother, ten 
years old so so, rode with me 
many times that summer on the 
handlebars of my bicycle, and 
gave me a lot more immediate 
pleasure than did the escapade 
of the two sisters. 
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country road which probably 
was laid out on the route of 
McCullough’s Path. At the resi- 
dence of Mr. Ralph Robinson, 
who lives at the edge of a vast 
wooded area in the Herrington 
Glade country, cars were parked 
and the tourists walked through 
the woods for a mile or so, over 
what is recognized as McCul- 
lough’s Path, and which appar- 
ently has been traveled from 
time to time for many years. 
The ground here is level, trees 
meet overhead, and walking is 
a pleasure. The terminus of this 
particular part of the trip was 
at an immense red oak tree, 
growing very close to the Path. 
Judging from its circumference, 
this tree must have been large 
enough to enable it to look down 
upon Washington and his party 
when they passed this way if 
indeed they did not camp under 
it branches on the night of Sep- 
tember 25, 1784. 

While sauntering through the 
woods one of the party disclosed 
the fact that the man for whom 
the Path was named was the 
same man who, when being pur- 
sued by hostile Indians near 



























Wheeling, rode his horse over 
a cliff at the Ohio River and not 
only lived through the fearful 
experience but escaped from the 
Indians also. A number of his 
descendants still live in or near 
Wheeling at the present time. 

Near the home of Mr. Robin- 
son is the tiny country grave- 
yard, still in use, where at least 
some of the pioneer Ashby fami- 
ly lie buried—in unmarked 
graves, unfortunately, as is the 
case with the majority of those 
who died in the long ago and 
were buried in the little ceme- 
teries that dot our countryside. 

The next stop was at the 
Charles Friend marker at the 
edge of the old Stephen Brown- 
ing, later the Joseph Glotfelty 
farm. At this point we discussed 
the travels of Washington in this 
area at some length, as it is a 
matter of record that he stopped 
here at the cabin home of 
Charles Friend, taking pot luck 
with the old settler who appar- 
ently had no advance notice of 
the coming of his distinguished 
visitor. 

The party then drove on to 
the Washington Spring at the 


Start of Historical Tour 
hike over McCullough’s 
Path at Robinson summer 
cottage near Ashby ceme- 
tery. In front, left to right, 
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Mrs. Katherine Briddell, 
Paul Hinebaugh. Rear, 
Caleb Winslow, Ed O’- 


Donnell and Joe Minke. 
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west end of the old Oakland 
Hotel grounds. Although this 
now is a dismal spot, overgrown 
with weeds and brush—even the 
air is foul because of the low 
water and the inadequate dis- 
posal of Oakland’s sewage — 
there are still those who can 
recall the beauty of the area 
when the Oakland Hotel was in 
operation and a well kept walk- 
way led to the spring through a 
beautiful grove. The Baltimore 
and Ohio, which built the 
hotel, had erected a summer 
house over the spring (which it 
previously had walled up with 
native stone) and it was a 
favorite pastime for people to 
walk down to the spring, this 
of course being in the days 
when one could go for a walk 
without danger of being looked 
upon as “queer.” 


The climax of the trip was the 
picnic lunch at the Herrington 
Manor Park. At this point the 
party was treated to some really 
excellent music by mountain 
musicians under the direction 
of Mrs. Gertrude Dean, of Oak- 
land. These men and women, all 
except one being from this area, 
are to be congratulated for their 
efforts to keep alive the art of 
playing the violin (and other in- 
struments) by ear. This accom- 
plishment, once so widespread in 
Garrett County in the days of 
the elder Brownings, DeWitts, 
Kimmells and others, is in 
danger of dying out due to the 
rapid tempo of modern life and 
the competition of “canned 
music”, radio and television. In 
addition to Mrs. Dean, those 
taking part were Mr. and Mrs. 


Milton DeWitt and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen DeWitt, of Sang Run, 





Oakland’s Old Houses 
By Felix G. Robinson 


[Editor’s Note: Mr. Robinson, 
our local historian, was ad- 
dressing the Oakland Civic Club 
at one of its meetings not long 
ago. | 

One can truthfully say that 
the town of Oakland did not 
get off to a good start until the 
coming of the Railroad—which 
made Oakland the first railroad 
station on tep of any mountain 
in the world. Up to 1851 most 
of the activity of the county 
was in the northern end, es- 
pecially along the National Pike, 
and the flourishing town of Sel- 
bysport was the largest com- 


Bushrod Hardesty and Howard 
Roth of Deer Park, and Wil- 
liam Katic, of Glassport, Pa. 

Those who went on the tour 
were:—Mrs. Robert Ruckert, 
Truman Bittinger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Hinebaugh, Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Briddell, Mrs. Arthur Nay- 
lor, Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Nay- 
lor, Mrs. Dorothy Brock Leigh- 
ton and three children, and the 
writer, all from Oakland; 
Francis Ruge, Grantsville; Mr. 
Eleventh Annul—TWO oe 
and Mrs. Joseph Minke, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Larson and 
daughter Marion, Cumberland; 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. Herndon, 
LaVale; Edward R. O’Donnell, 
Mountain Lake Park; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alton Fortney, Blooming- 
ton; Ralph C. Robinson, Silver 
Spring; Ralph Beachley, Friends- 
ville; Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Win- 
slow and Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Ballard, Baltimore; Mr and Mrs. 
Paul Calderwood and Robert B. 
Garrett and daughters, Sheila 
and Jane, Deer Park. 
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munity in the county until some 
time after the Civil War. In 
1873 the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad built the Deer Park 
Hotel, and in 1876 the Oakland 
Hotel. During the summer sea- 
son these hotels accommodated 
more people than resided the 
year around in the entire Coun- 
ty. 

In the course of a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Robert (Ade- 
line) Ruckert, President of the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety, she spoke of a tour of 
Oakland she had made several 
years ago with her Aunt Sally 
(Mrs. Edward) Sincell. For- 
tunately she made notes, and 
they are quite valuable indeed. 
So I want first to lead you in 
imagination, with the valued as- 
sistance of Mrs. Ruckert’s notes 


emanating from Aunt Sally 
whose memory of Oakland’s 
days of formation was quite 


vivid. Aunt Sally was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Button, who upon re- 
tirement as Pharmacist at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis 
moved to Oakland. This was 
after the Civil War. 

Aunt Sally’s recollections cen- 
ter around the period 1886-1890. 

1. We go up Alder Street to 
the stone house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Townshend Naylor. The original 
building on this site was a two 
story frame house with porches 
front and back, erected by Dan- 
iel Chisholm who originally 
came from Ryan’s Glade and 
operated the first drugstore in 
Oakland on Railroad Street. 
Some time after the Civil War 
General Sherman spent a sum- 
mer in this house. 

2. Adjoining the Townshend 
Naylor home is the Howard 


House, which is fast falling into 
decay. The rear part of this resi- 
dence originally was a hunting 
lodge which was occupied sea- 
sonally by Francis P. Blair of 
Blair House (Washington, D. 
C.) fame, and Edward Stabler, 
of the Bureau of Engraving. 
These men enjoyed the out- 
doors with the veteran hunter 
Meshack Browning and finally 
persuaded him to write his book 
“Forty-Four Years of the Life 
of a Hunter.” The year that 
Meshack died, 1859, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Scott Key and her daughter 
Phoebe (Mrs. Charles Howard) 
fell in love with Oakland and 
were impressed by the poten- 
tials of the old hunting lodge, 
which must have been built 
around 1850. She purchased the 
lodge, but it was not enlarged 


euntil after the Civil War. I be- 


lieve it was not until 1869 that 
the Howards occupied it. In 
earlier years they boarded in 
the summer at country home- 
steads. Major Charles Howard 
died in this enlarged residence 
in the summer of 1869. The last 
member of the family to live 
here (she also died here) was 
Julia McHenry Howard, daugh- 
ter of McHenry Howard and 
great-granddaughter of Francis 
Scott Key. Her death occurred 
in 1959. It is our most important 
historical residence and _ it 
grieves many of us that it has 
fallen into disrepair. 


[Editor’s Note: We understand 
that Mr. Townshend Naylor, 
who owned the Howard prop- 
erty, offered it to the Garrett 
County Historical Society for a 
museum. However, a commit- 
tee appointed by the President 
of the Society, after inspecting 
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the building carefully, felt that 
the expense of renovation and 
maintenance would be heavy. 
The Society, therefore, in view 
of its limited resources, felt that 
it was not in a position to take 
advantage of Mr. Naylor’s gen- 
erous offer. During the past 
summer Mr. Naylor disposed of 
the property and the old house 
was torn down. Thus what Mr. 
Robinson rightly describes as 
Oakland’s most important his- 
toric residence has gone to join 
many other noted buildings in 
this area which have suc- 
cumbed to neglect, fire or other 
circumstances. Among _ these 
might be mentioned the Oak- 
land Hotel, the Anchorage, 
(home of the Perrys near Broad 
Ford, the Amphitheater and the 
Mountain Lake Hotel, the Deer 
Park Hotel, the John W. Gar- 
rett, Harrison Garrett and 
James Swann Frick homes at 
Deer Park, and many others.) 


3. The Weeks Nursing Home 
once was the elaborate resi- 
dence of Semmes Hamill, and 
prior to its construction there 
stood on this site a two story 
frame house with porch in 
front—a rather large affair. It 
was the home of the Carter 
families of Virginia. There were 
two daughters and a son. Ellen 
married Charles McHenry How- 
ard, the dean of the Baltimore 
Bar, who was a brother of Julia 
McHenry Howard. The Carters, 
like the Howards, were inveter- 
ate hikers. The Carter girls 
had dark hair, always parted in 
the middle, wore English ox- 
fords, sailor hats, white shirt 
waists, plaid skirts, and hiked 
with walking sticks. On one oc- 


casion they got up very early 
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one morning and hiked to Fort 
Pendleton, twelve miles, and ate 
breakfast in one of the two tav- 
erns that then were located 
there—the Winston and the Dea- 
kins. When the family went 
back to the city in the fall they 
left a check with druggist A. G. 
Sturgiss to cover the cost of 
medicine for needy families in 
the area during the winter. 


After the Carters ceased 
spending the summers here Ed- 
ward Mitchell bought the prop- 
erty. Mr. Mitchell had William 
Jones, a very happy colored 
personality whom I remember 
well, clean up the house for oc- 
cupancy. William found one 
room downstairs filled almost 
to the ceiling with empty whis- 
ky bottles. Semmes Hamill 
bought the Carter house from 
Mr. Mitchell. Shortly afterwards 
it burned down, when Semmes 
is remembered to have _ re- 
marked, “It was a long time 
getting hot, but it sure got hot 
tonight.” 


4. The Rest Hotel, now an 
apartment house diagonally 
across from the Carter-Mitchell- 
Hamill-Weeks place was built 
by one Daniel Swann—most 
likely of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Swanns. A Mrs. Hoff ran it as 
a hotel, and she built the house 
back of the Rest for her mother. 
This house now is the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R: Shaffer. 
Aunt Sally remembers Mrs. Hoff 
as driving a “cutter,’ a very 
stylish sleigh, drawn by a large, 
graceful black horse. She wore 
a bright red coat, red hat, and 
wrapped herself around the 
knees with a white blanket—and 
liked to traipse around Oakland 
during the winter season. In my 
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time Miss Nell Turley operated 
the Rest as a Summer rooming 
house. She was a niece of Gen- 
eral George Crook. 

5. The Kepner house is now 
the residence of Robert J. Stan- 
ton. It is on the northeast cor- 
ner of Alder and Fourth Streets. 
Mr. Kepner was a cobbler, and 
his little shop was back of the 
house. There were two daugh- 
ters; I remember both of them. 
One time they staged a Cos- 
tume Party, and Aunt Sally’s 
husband, a large man with con- 
siderable girth, dressed as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Aunt Sally 
was dressed in red brocade silk 
which hitherto had been cur- 
tain material. 


6. The Penn Schooi is now 
the home of Mrs. Neil Fraley. 
The original structure was built 
of vertical boards with strips 
nailed over the cracks. Says 
Mae Yost in her ANNALS OF 
OAKLAND—1892, “A long, lean 
bachelor named William Penn, 
aged 60, taught a few sessions. 
Mr. Penn wore a long loose 
gown of flowered chintz that 
came to his heels. When in the 
school room he had a vile tem- 
per. One of the political parties 
had erected a tall flag pole in 
front of what now is the Davis 
Shop (now the 5 and 10 Cent 
store). Some of the boys stole 
Mr. Penn’s gown from his room 
and carried it to my friend’s 
home. She basted on it a large 
sailor collar, cut from red flan- 
nel. The boys attached it to the 
halyards and hoisted it to the 
top of the pole where it flut- 
tered gaily in the breeze for 
several days, to the great in- 
dignation of its owner. One of 
Mr. Penn’s favorite modes of 





punishment was to make the 
delinquent take off one shoe and 
stand on the other foot. Then 
when the mischief maker would 
lose his balance and bring the 
naked foot to the floor it would 
receive a cruel whack with a 
heavy gad carried by the teach- 
er for such purposes. 

One day a little Brandt girl 
brought a bottle of cinnamon 
essence to school and smeared 
some on her cheeks, which scon 
caused them to glow like live 
coals. Penn soon spied her and 
roared: “How dare you paint 
your face! Come here this min- 
ute.” When she stood before 
him he spat in her face repeat- 
edly and tried to wash off the 
color with his kerchief—finding 
that it only increased it. He 
boxed her ears and made her 
stand on the floor for hours. 

During the Civil War the 
Penn School was used as a hos- 
pital with Dr. J. Lee McComas 
—who had arrived here in 1857 
—as Superintendent of the hos- 
pital. I lived there with my 
Grandmother Hinebaugh in this 
house during high school days. 

7. The original house on the 
site of Dr. Selby’s home was 
an unpainted black frame ver- 
tical-boarded house occupied 
by one of the Rineharts of Sun- 
nyside. The house on the north- 
west corner of Alder and Fourth 
was built by John Yelloly, the 
expert blacksmith whom I re- 
member quite well. 


8. On the site of the Court 
House lived a family by the 
name of Carrington. Their 
house later was occupied by 
the John Grant family. Mr. 
John Grant was the father of 
Annie Bowie Johnson, Miss 
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Daisy Grant and the late Dr. 
William W. Grant. This build- 
ing was a two story, unpainted 
house with a well in the yard. 
An old negro named Eli Truly 
lost his balance one day many 
years ago, while drawing a 
bucket of water, fell into the 
well and drowned. The well 
later was covered over and still 
may be seen near the side en- 
trance to the Court House. 

9. Across from the Court 
House, just above the Fazzalari 
house and on the same side of 
the street is the former home 
of the Anderson family, who 
used to hold very formal social 
parties. Aunt Sally remembers 
that the late R. E. Sliger, then 
of the First National Bank, sat 
there throughout one evening 
with his overshoes on. 


10. The Fazzalari house, orig- 
inally a boarding house, later 
was the residence, office and 
hospital of Dr. M. C. Hinebaugh. 

11. Where the Jail is now 
located stood a row of houses. 
Bruce Whorl and Arthur Camp- 
bell, architects for the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, lived 
there. It was they who _ land- 
scaped the Oakland Hotel 
grounds. 


12. The DeBerry Appliance 
Store was once the residence 
of the Baker family. According 
to Thomas Brandt, Mr. Baker 
was in the tavern business for 
some years. His sons Lloyd and 
Lucius were the dudes of the 
town and were quite accom- 
plished on the flute and violin. 
Lloyd Baker was one of the 
pioneer tinners of Oakland. 
During the Civil War the Bak- 
ers were living in Grantsville. 
As some Union soldiers were 
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marching along the National 
Pike one of the daughters threw 
a kiss to one of the soldiers 
from her perch on a gate. Af- 
ter the war the soldier came 
back and married her. He was 
Captain J. M. Jarboe, father of 
Max Jarbve and the late Mrs. 
Charles White. The Jarboes 
moved to Liberty Street into 
the house that subsequently 
was occupied by the late 
George Yutzy. On one occasion 
when a circus came to town 
the elephants broke loose, broke 
down the Jarboe fence and 
came into the yard. The men 
of the circus had a rough time 
of it. 


Captain James Brock, the ex- 
pert tailor, lived in the Baker 
house. He wore Prince Albert 
suits, generally grey in color, 
and a cap of the style set by 
King Edward VII. He carried a 
cane and grew mutton-chop 
whiskers. He was the Court 
Tailor for Queen Victoria and 
made suits for the young Prince 
of Wales who later became 
King Edward VII. He _ lies 
buried in the Episcopal grave- 
yard. He always has been best 
known as the last survivor of 
the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, made famous by Tenny- 
son. The stirring event took 
place in 1854, during the Cri- 
mean War. 


13. On the site of the old 
First National Bank one James 
Bishop built a large house. The 
part used as a residence faced 
Second Street and the part used 
as a store faced Alder Street. 
It later was converted into the 
Central Hotel, operated by Sam- 
uel Boyer who married my 
mother’s oldest sister. 
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14. Where the Englander an- 
nex was built recently there 
once stood William Totten’s 
general store. His delivery man 
was the colorful Coleman Dand- 
ridge, who had been a negro 
slave. I recall Mrs. Totten as 
a very peppy, cheerful, sweet 
little widow, who always wore 
a knitted shawl, winter or sum- 
mer. On the same side of this 
block of Alder Street were once 
the homes of the Thayer, Mat- 
thews and Peddicord families. 

15. The second Lutheran 
Church was located where Rol- 
yans store now stands. The first 
church was a frame building at 
the corner of Fifth and Green. 
The second was a brick struc- 
ture. A week after the mortgage 
had been covered, the church 
burned to the ground. This was 
in January, 1905, and I can still 
hear the steeple bell toll as it 
crashed through the rubble. 

16. The Pritchard Photo Stu- 
dio was on the site of the re- 
cently razed Maryland The- 
atre. The fire that destroyed 
the Lutheran Church emanated 
from this studio. 


17. Ninian U. Bond, the suc- 
cessful lumberman who died 
not long ago in Florida, at the 
age of nearly one hundred 
years, built the McIntire house 
on the southwest corner of Oak 
and Fourth Streets. 


18. The site of the A&P 
store was the location of Oak- 
land’s first store. It was built 
by the Brandt family, then was 
operated for a few years by 
Jonathan Hinebaugh. Mr. Bush, 
a brother of Lewis Bush, had 
it for a time. When I was a 
child it was operated by Thomas 
Little. 
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19. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Bush 
operated the Percy Proctor 
summer home on Crook’s Crest 
as a boarding house until it 
burned to the ground February 
18, 1926. Percy Proctor was 
a son of the founder of the 
firm of Proctor and Gamble. 
During his stay here he organ- 
ized a community club that met 
on the second floor of the 
Leathers Harness Shop. The 
shop no longer exists, and the 
building is part of the enlarged 
Half Price Store. 

20. On the northeast corner of 
Third and Alder was the Thayer 
Tavern, originally a log house. 
The house built later on the 
site recently was dismantled by 
the Amish and a filling station 
now occupies the corner. 

21. Tom Martin’s Livery Sta- 
ble was located where Carroll’s 
Sport Shop and Service Station 
now stands, on the southeast 
corner. 


22. Opposite St. Peter’s Pa- 
rochial School is a long, rather 
low house. It originally was 
built by the Kentucky Morgans 
of Civil War fame. They were 
related to the Howards. Later 
Dr. Edward Goldsborough pur- 
chased this property, and made 
several enlargements, as he had 
a large family and was wealthy. 
The family always brought gov- 
ernesses and servants here dur- 
ing their summer sojourn. One 
of the sons, Fitzhugh by name, 
became a virtuoso violinist, and 
he, with Victor Herbert and 
others, founded the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. There is much more 
to relate about Fitzhugh than 
this, but we have not the space. 


23. The old house now in 
disrepair at the southeast cor- 
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ner of Oak and Fifth Streets 
was once the summer home of 
Montgomery Blair, the Post- 
master General under Presi- 
dent Lincoln and a son of Fran- 
Cis# ry. blair: 

24. The Evans Nursing Home 
was built by the Loewensteins. 
Mrs. Loewenstein operated a 
boarding house for many years, 
catering to the drummers who 
brought their trunks of sample 
goods. The small building next 
to the nursing home was used 
as a sample house, but during 
the lifetime of Mr. Loewenstein, 
who died October 17, 1888, it 
was his tailor shop. 


26. Now we jump out to the 
environs of the Golf Course. 
There was the Bradley Farm. I 
remember the beautiful oak 
grove that surrounded the big 
house. The Sunday Schools and 
other organizations held their 
summer picnics in this enchant- 
ing grove. Built originally by a 
Mr. Wilson, the house has been 
gone for many years. Mr. Brad- 
ley married Mr. Wilson’s niece. 
He was accustomed to bathe 
his feet in whisky—Explana- 
tion? 

26. Leo Walker I, father of 
Leo Walker II (who married a 
niece of Mr. Wilson) built near 
the site of the present Kay Of- 
futt house on Second Street. 
This was the last house up 
Second Street. It was surround- 
ed by a fence and one had to 
climb over a Stile getting into 
the yard. Later, water from a 
gushing spring near the house 
was bottled here. Bottled spring 
water was at a premium in those 
days. One time a hunting party 
came from somewhere in the 
south. One of the hunters mar- 
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ried a daughter of Leo Walker 
II. This was an extravaganza 
wedding. The floors and furni- 
ture were covered with white 
madras cloth, very heavy im- 
ported material. So much wine 
was spilled that the floors and 
furniture were ruined. 

2i.* On. » Third.” Street; ‘this 
side of the railroad bridge, and 
no longer standing, was the 
dress shop of Miss Margaret 
Chrystal where custom gowns 
were made. 

28. At the far end of the rail- 
road bridge stood the Smith- 
man Hotel, operated by the 
German Smithman family. It 
was a popular place for people 
from various parts of the Coun- 
ty when attending Court. Later 
the present apartment house 
was built by George Giessman. 

29. Across the Little Yough 
bridge, on the west side, were 
the home and tannery of John 
Helbig. He was the patriarch 
of a large Helbig family that 
continues unto everlasting gen- 
erations. 


30. There was a brick kiln 
down by the Dead Pond. Bricks 
for the Jail and Court House 
(the old Court House) and the 
residence of A. D. Naylor were 
made there. I remember when 
skating parties used the Dead 
Pond, and many of us youngsters 
would bore holes in the ice and 
catch catfish in the dead of 
winter. 


31. The Naylor house was 
built by the Rev. Mr. Benjamin 
Ison, a noted Methodist preach- 
er of his generation. 

32.. The Town Lockup —used 
almost exclusively by the in- 
ebriated where they could sober 
up — stood on the site of the 
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present City Hall. | 
33. Oakland’s _ first May 
Dr. St. Felix Colardeau, had | 
residence located between whi 
is now the Half Price Store ar 
the Republican building. Som 
of his family are buried in a 
tiny graveyard on the hillside 
back of the Garrett County Me- 
morial Hospital. Dr. Colardeau 
died on the Island of Guade- 
loupe where he served as Gov- 
ernor after leaving Oakland. 


34. David Loar, father of the 
five Loars whose philanthropy 
made possible the Garrett Coun- 
ty Memorial Hospital, had a 
store between the Stone Church 
and the new First National Bank 
building. His home was on the 
site of the large yellow brick 
residence now occupied by the 
Durst-Funeral Home. The or- 
iginal house was moved to 
Third Street to make way for 
the yellow brick house, which 
was built in 1906. Mr. Loar had 
an apple orchard, and children 
liked the apples, but Mr. Loar 
saw to it that each applicant 
was given one apple. 


30. The original Presbyterian 
Manse was built on Third Street 
next to the Harold Rook resi- 
dence. The latter was the home 
of the Clagett Peddicords when 
I was a child. 


36. A family by the name of 
Shellabarger built the summer 
residence known for many years 
as Hazelhurst. This later was 
the home of the Elwood Offutts 
and for some years past has 
been occupied by Proctor Kil- 
dow Post of The American Le- 
gion. One of the Shellabarger 
sons, Samuel, was an author — 
made famous by the book ”Cap- 
tain from Castile”. Mrs. Karl 
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Mrs Fern Epstein, 
Grantsville, Md 
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Kahl has a copy of this book. 

37. Cornish Manor was built 
by a noted Judge of Washington, 
D. C., Lambert by name. It later. 
was purchased by the Lawson 
Loar family of Clarksburg for 
the purpose of providing a heal- 
ing climate for their daughter 
Ethel. Ethel died there. For 
years the place was known as 
Ethelhurst. 


38. On the premises of the 
Garrett Memorial Hospital there 
once was a fine residence oc- 
cupied by Marquis Perry, a 
brother of Roger Perry. Later 
it was the home of Harry Hel- 
big who had three children, 
Mrs. Evelyn Teets and _ the 
twins, Edgar and Lillian. 


39. Crook’s Crest, now the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Bussey, was built for General 
George Crook, and was being 
completed when the General 
died in the Palmer House in 
Chicago in 1890. His body was 
brought to Oakland, and among 
his pallbearers was Senator 
William McKinley, then 
Senator from Ohio, and who 
later became President of the 
United States. Another famous 
pallbearer was Buffalo Bill (Col. 
William F. Cody). The body 
was first interred in the Oak- 
land Cemetery, then later re- 
moved to Arlington, where it 
rests under one of the more 
imposing monuments in the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Cranesville Pine Swamp Dedicated 


On June 21, 1965 Dr. Earl L. 
Chairman of the West 
Depart- 


Core, 


Virginia University 


ment of Biology, accepted for 
the University a  dedicatory 
bronze plaque and a certificate 
presented by Dr. Edwin M. Dale 
of the National Park Service. 
Dr. Dale acted on behalf of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Stew- 
art Udall. Recognition thus was 
given to the Cranesville Swamp 





—known to the pioneers as “The 
Great Pine Swamp”—as a “liv- 
ing museum” serving as a sanc- 
tuary for rare plants and ani- 


mal life. The plaque was ap- 
propriately erected at the No. 
18 concrete monument marking 
the Maryland-West Virginia 
boundary line. 

Part of the Swamp was ob- 
tained from a private landown- 
er in 1960 by the West Virginia 


Lower Falls of Deep Creek, About 1900-1905 
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Chapter of Nature Conservance 
which secured a loan from the 
national parent organization to 
enable it to make the purchase. 
Nature Conservance is a non- 
profit member-governed organi- 
zation which acquires scenic 
and wild lands for educational 
and scientific purposes. The 
State Chapter has repaid the 
loan from voluntary contribu- 
tions from interested persons 
and organizations. It earnestly 
solicits contributions to pur- 
chase the remaining acres ad- 
joining the area it has secured. 
The latter is administered as 
a part of the West Virginia 
Arboretum. 


Dr. Core pointed out that the 
preservation of the Cranesville 
Swamp assures the continued 
existence of a habitat in which 
many of the species of plants 
and animals have northern af- 
finities. Several species found 
in this region exist as relic 
colonies that persist far south 
of their principal range. 


Participating in the ceremony 
were a number of representa- 
tives of agencies and groups 
interested in the preservation 
of wild lands in West Virginia. 
Members of the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society par- 
ticipated. Dr. Walter Board- 
man, executive director of Na- 
ture Conservancy, was master 
of ceremonies. 


It seems appropriate at this 
point to make a few comments 
concerning this extraordinary 
swamp. To the casual tourist 
it is not particularly outstand- 
ing and many would pass it by 
with hardly a second glance. It 
is not likely ever to become an 
attraction to the average visi- 
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tor, as there is no large body 
of water, no mountainous area, 
and certainly it is not a place 
for an afternoon stroll. No, the 
swamp’s interest lies with the 
serious minded—the geologist, 
the botanist, the paleontologist 
—in a word, the scientist who 
can appreciate the unique con- 
ditions and opportunity for re- 
search found in this tiny “frost 
pocket’, a region that has lower 
temperatures than the surround- 
ing areas. The scientists tell us 
that on a clear night, heat or 
warm air in the center of the 
swamp is radiated out and is 
replaced by the unobstructed 
inflow of denser cold air along 
the sides. The effects of this 
cold layer can be observed in 
late summer when the lower 
branches of trees show the ef- 
fects of frost but the higher 
ones do not. Such areas there- 
fore serve to sustain relics of 
the Ice Age. 


Although the great ice de- 
posits of the Ice Age apparent- 
ly never reached quite this far 
south, the climate was strongly 
influenced by the advancing 
glaciers which crowded south- 
ward the thick evergreen for- 
ests of this region. Later, as the 
ice melted, the climate became 
milder and the forest, accustom- 
ed to the cold, followed the ice 
northward. At the Cranesville 
Swamp, however, due to its 
peculiar location and its only 
partial air and water drainage, 
trees, plants, insects and small 
animals that ordinarily thrive 
only in the cold northern re- 
gions, remained and may be 


found today. That is to say, 
some of them may be found. 
Undoubtedly many of them have 
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succumbed to the encroachment 
of man who over the years has 
cut out the timber and culti- 
vated much of what must have 
constituted the original swamp. 


The editor and his son Mi- 
chael rather foolishly essayed 
a trip through the swamp one 
cold winter day a year or two 
ago. Outside the swamp the 
snow was perhaps six to eight 
inches deep. In the swamp it 
ranged up to three or four feet. 
Often we walked over the 
frozen Muddy Creek and could 
hear the water flowing under 
our feet. We were glad to 
flounder out eventually, not long 
before nightfall, with no idea 
of where we were. If winter 
was the wrong time to traverse 
the swamp, summer, or spring, 
or fall, for that matter, doubt- 
less also would be unfavorable, 
for then one would have to con- 
tend with the meandering Mud- 
dy Creek, possible quicksand, 
rank swamp growths and other 
conditions not found in winter. 


We had seen much rhododen- 
dron, numerous small hemlock 
and hardwood saplings, as well 
as dead fern and other luxuri- 
ant swamp growth, but only 
two tamarack seedlings. This 
was disappointing, for the 
Cranesville Swamp is said to be 
the last existing area, so far 
south, where the tamarack 
(which is indigenous to Canada) 
can be found in nature. Many 
years ago exploring  arbori- 
culturists located two _ other 
areas in Garrett County where 
a few tamarack saplings were 
growing naturally. The larger, 
said to have been about ten 


acres in extent, centered around 
the point where Meadow Moun- 


tain Run entered Deep Creek. 
The other was a tiny stand in 
Halleck’s Glade, which lies be- 
tween Route 219 and the road 
to Deep Creek Dam, west of 
Sand Flat. The tamarack and 
all other trees and vegetation 
in the Meadow Mountain Run 
area were of course destroyed 
when the Deep Creek Dam was 
constructed and the land sub- 
merged in the early 1920’s. A 
lifetime resident of the Thayer- 
ville settlement recalled seeing 
a few tamarack trees in the 
Halleck Glade section many 
years ago, but he was sure that 
long ago all were destroyed by 
draining and cultivation of their 
habitat. It may be added that 
through the years many seed- 
lings from these small areas of 
natural growth were dug up 
and transplanted, and some are 
still growing in this region, as 
speciment trees on lawns and 
in front yards. Two of the larg- 
est the writer ever saw have 
stood for many years in front 
of the site of the Elkins cot- 
tage (razed many years ago) at 
the edge of the Deer Park 
Hotel grounds. The cottage was 
built by Senator Henry G. 
Davis for his son-in-law, Sena- 
tor Stephen B. Elkins, in the 
1870’s, and it seems likely the 
trees were set out about that 
time. 


The Swamp itself is partly 
in Maryland, partly in West Vir- 
ginia. It is regrettable that so 
far as the writer knows, Mary- 
land has taken no interest in 
preserving this unique and irre- 
placeable natural wonder, where- 
as West Virginia, as has been 
mentioned, has acquired about 


half of the present swamp area 
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and will preserve it for future 
generations as nearly in its 
pristine state as possible. 
Following are the remarks of 
Dr. Dale in presenting the dedi- 
catory plaque to Dr. Core:— 


“This Cranesville Swamp, 
this amazing biotic anachronism, 
is but the eighth National Land- 
mark to be recognized in the 
program instituted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under the 
aegis of the National Park Serv- 
ice, that program designed to 
identify and register outstand- 
ingly important natural features 
of this wide land. Already, 
there is a lengthening list of 
sites which may eventually be 
adjudged to qualify under the 
program. Assuredly, a wide 
range of natural attributes will 
be represented—geologic and 
ecologic values of exceptional 
quality and significance in rep- 
resenting the natural history 
of the United States will be 
afforded the recognition they 
deserve. Serious students of the 
natural order will have avail- 
able to them for ready refer- 
ence a catalog of these living 
natural texts and those ama- 
teurs who possess that pre- 
requisite to knowledge—curiosi- 
ty—will find in those areas ma- 
terial to satisfy their most su- 
perficial or profound curiosity. 


“By some fortunate circum- 
stance, this fascinating bog 
lies astride the Maryland-West 
Virginia line, which might be 
construed to illustrate the com- 
plete disregard of nature for 
political considerations. An- 
other fortunate external is the 
proximity to the site of two 
outstanding institutions of 
learning—the University of 
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West Virginia and Maryland’s 
Frostburg State College. Facul- 
ty and biology students of both 
schools are not strangers to 
this so-called swamp. All of you 
here probably know—as I re- 
cently learned—that Cranesville 
Swamp is owned in part by the 
Nature Conservancy and _ is 
leased by that organization to 
West Virginia University. Pro- 
ject chairman is Dr. Earl L. 
Core of the Department of Biol- 
ogy of that University. There 
are important parts still private- 
ly owned and guarded by pri- 
vate individuals. These individu- 
als may see the advantages of 
conservancy, the preservation 
guarantee to future generations 
of such an assignment of inter- 
est. 

Cranesville Swamp will never 
be a ‘popular’ attraction, in the 
sense that Yosemite Valley and 
Grand Teton are attractions to 
millions to visitors. In fact, it 
might be called ‘forbidding’— 
the very conditions of natural 
ecology which combine to make 
it so interesting to naturalists 
render entrance into it at least 
difficult and even uncomfort- 
able. For all but the most deter- 
mined, the broad view is more 
enjoyable than the intimacy 
of close inspection which ac- 
counts, at least in part, for the 
relatively unchanged condition 
of the ‘Swamp’ today. 

“In this era of space and the 
atom, what can we expect from 
studies of such natural fea- 
tures? Our eyes are directed to 
outer space but few us of will 


ever “lift off to the point of 
weightlessness. 


9 


‘Inner Space 
will continue to be increasingly 


important as populations in- 
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crease. In some remote place, 
perhaps in Cranesville Swamp, 
there may lie the secret of sur- 
vival on this earth, even the 
secret of biological regeneration 
which will make possibble fu- 
ture explorations to the very 
limits of the universe. However, 
if preservation of this and simi- 
lar natural areas does nothing 
more than preserve a small bit 
of the natural scene of what 
was America long before the 
age of the megalopolis and su- 
per-highway, it will serve a na- 
tionally significant purpose. To 
do more would be but an en- 
hancement of that value. 

“Cranesville Swamp has many 
friends and guardians; those 
here today, intensely interested 
as attested by their presence, 
are but representatives of a 
host of others. There is as- 
surance in the interest so dem- 
onstrated, not just for Cranes- 
ville but also for many another 
and probably totally dissimilar 
natural area. Size is not the 
criterion; it is the natural ex- 
cellence of the situation which 
governs. Remember the oldie 
about the best gifts coming in 
the smallest packages? 

“The national registration sys- 
tem changes nothing relevant 
to ownership or stewardship of 
sites selected for registration. 
Rather, it is a recognition of 
the importance to the nation 
of the existence of the natural 
feature so recognized and so 
identified. That splendid or- 
ganization of naturalists—the 
Nature Conservancy— has con- 


tributed much to the field of 
natural history. Dr. Walter A. 
Boardman, Executive Director 


of Nature Conservancy, is here 
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with us. | rector of the National Park 
“Dr. Boardman, it is a privi- Service George B. Hartzog, Jr. 
lege to present to you on be- this National Natural History 
half of Secretary of the Inter- | Landmark certificate which 
ior Stewart L. Udall and Di- reads— 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CRANESVILLE SWAMP NATURE SANCTUARY 
IS HEREBY DESIGNATED A 
REGISTERED 
HISTORY LANDMARK 
1964 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE HISTORICAL SITES ACT 
OF AUGUST 21, 1935. THIS SITE POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUE IN ILLUSTRATING THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
(sgd) Steward L. Udall 
Secretary of the Interior 
(sgd) George B. Hartzog, Jr. 
Director, National Park Service 


Where are those in Maryland who are interested in the preser- 
vation of such an unusual and awe-inspiring area, the formation 
of which is said by micropaleo-botanists to have taken place in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 years ago? Is there no one willing and able 
to supply the funds to withdraw the remainder of the old Cranes- 
ville Pine Swamp from private ownership and turn it over to 
Nature Conservance for perpetual preservation? 





Our Deceased Members: the excuse so often heard today, 
in similar situations, that as 
Frank P. White died at his long as the man had actually 
home in Baltimore, October done no bodily harm, there was 
13th, aged 85. Born in Western- | yo reason to arrest him. 
port, November 8, 1880, Mr. | Mr. White was employed in 
White’s life was clouded by | the Piedmont shops of The 
tragedy when he was only six Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as 
years old. a machinist, and was in the 
For some obscure reason, said habit of walking to his home 
to have been based on religious on Westernport hill for lunch, 
hatred, for Mr. White’s father, crossing the Potomac on a small 
Edward, was a man highly re- bridge and then climbing a lad- 
spected in his neighborhood, der up the steep bank just at 
one Dave Johnson had been ; the point where the sharp curve 
threatening bodily harm to Mr. | on the Westernport-Luke road 
White. Although the local au- | has been eliminated by recent 
thorities, it is said, were asked ; highway improvements. One day 
to put the man away where he in September, 1886, Johnson lay 
could do no harm, they had in wait with a shotgun, and as 


refused to take action, using | Mr. White reached the top of 
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the ladder on his way home he 
shot him in the face, killing him 
instantly. Johnson was arrested, 
but so. incensed were Mr. 
White’s neighbors that they took 


him from the local jail and 
hanged him on the _ nearby 
bridge over George’s Creek. 


Many years later, when an old 
man who lived in the neighbor- 
hood at the time of the tragedy 
was asked whether any action 
was taken against the men who 
hanged Johnson, he replied that 
to the best of his recollection 
one man _ served about Six 
months in jail—an indication of 
how people felt about the mat- 
Let: 





Mrs. Mary Virginia Hart, 
widow of the late Lieut. John E. 
Hart who served as an aviator 
in World War I in what be- 
came the Air Force of today, 
died on November 14th at the 
age of 72. She was a daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. White of Hutton and Oakland. 
She is survived by two sons, 
John W. and Charles Robert, 
a sister, Miss Rebecca White, of 
Pittsburgh, and a _ brother, 
Charles M. White, retired Chair- 
man of the Board of the Re- 
public Steel Company, of Cleve- 
land. 


R. Getty Browning, former 
resident of Oakland, died sud- 
denly at the home of his son-in- 
law and daughter, Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles Davant, Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina, January 
29th, aged 81. The son of the 
late Richard T. and Harriet 
(Twigg) Browning, he was born 
in Oakland, April 7, 1884. After 
many years with the Maryland 


State Roads Commission, latter- 
ly as Chief Construction Engi- 
neer, he moved to North Caro- 
lina in 1921. As Chief Locating 


and Claim Engineer of the 
North Carolina State Roads 
Commission, he concentrated 


for years on the locating and 
construction of the 253 mile Na- 
tional Parkway through North 
Carolina. He is survived by his 
widow, the former Miss Bertha 
Cooper of Mardela_ Springs, 
Maryland, one daughter, three 
sons and eight grandchildren. 
The funeral took place in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, his 
home for many years, on Feb- 
ruacy.- 1s8t.- A Sketch “or - Mr 
Browning’s career appeared in 
the March, 1963 issue of THE 
GLADES STAR. 


Rev. John Sinnott Martin, 
aged 71, died in Baltimore on 
December 19th. Born in West 
Virginia, but a resident of Oak- 
land for many years, he was 
ordained to the priesthood by 
the late Bishop Owen B. Corri- 
gan, May 26, 1921, and served 
various parishes in Maryland. 
For several years, in addition 
to his pastoral duties, he was 
the editor of the Baltimore 
Catholic Review, official organ 
of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more. Since 1940 he had been 
pastor of St. Vincent’s Church 
in the Oldtown section of Balti- 
more, where he was well known 
for his various innovations and 
his pithy sermons. A sister, Mrs. 
Mary Pollock, of Philadelphia, 
and a brother James B. Martin, 
of Baltimore, survive. 


Miss Katherine G. O’Donnell 
died at her home at Mountain 
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Lake Park on October 27th at 
the age of 88. Born at Terra 
Alta, W. Va., October 10, 1877, 
she had lived in Maryland since 
childhood and taught school in 
Garrett County for many years. 
She also taught at Anadarko, 
Oklahoma, in 1907, the year 
that State was created from 
what had been known as the 
Indian Territory and was ad- 


mitted into the Union. “Miss 
Kate” later taught in the School 
for the Blind at Overlea, Balti- 
more, and served as Postmaster 
of her home town from 1934 un- 


til she retired in 1949. Surviv- 
ing are several nieces and neph- 
Edward, 
Vice President of our Historical 


ews and a_ brother, 


Society. 





Lodge Groups Gather 
Half Century Ago 


This picture, taken in front 
of what then was Hart’s store, 
shows the members of the Uni- 
form Rank and Knights of 
Pythias, together with the 
Knights of St. John, lining up 
preparatory to marching to the 
local cemetery for their annual 
Decoration Day observance. The 
date was May 30, 1904. 

The camera was facing west, 
towards the railroad, and a 








number of the buildings shown 
still exist, though some have 
been remodeled. The building 
at the right, behind the pole, 
was at one time the postoffice. 
Just below it can be seen 
Baumgartner’s store and news 
stand. Below this, and next to 
the old First National Bank 
stands a small house originally 
the home of Mr. Baker, whose 
daughter married Mr. J. M. Jar- 
hoe. They were the parents of 
Mr. Max Jarboe, who recalls 
living in this house when his 
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father was postmaster during 
the administrations of Presi- 
dents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Jarboes moved to 
this house because of its prox- 
imity to the postoffice men- 
tioned above. Captain James 
Brock, said to have been the 
last survivor of the Charge of 
the Light Brigade in the Cri- 
mean War in 1854, had his tailor 
shop in the house after the 
Jarboes moved away. These 
three buildings, now consider- 
ably altered, now comprise 
three small stores. 


On the other side of the 
street is Clyde Liller’s Key- 
stone Barber Shop. According 
to the sign, a customer in ad- 
dition to a shave and haircut, 
could get a bath and shoe shine 
and have his laundry done. Mr. 
Liller was the father of Neil 
Liller, who still carries on the 
family tradition in Oakland. 
Nelson’s Meat Market was lo- 
cated in the building after Mr. 
Liller left, sometime after this 
photograph was taken. The Nel- 
son slaughter-house stood just 
above the Dead Pond about 
opposite the several houses 
(long since razed) comprising 
what was known many years 
ago as Catonsville, on the south 
side of the Little Yough. Below 
the barber shop is the Matthews 
building and next the Brown 
building. The Empire Theatre 
was next, and the building on 
the corner was Truman West’s 
saloon. Beyond the West build- 
ing, across the railroad tracks, 
can be seen the front steps of 
the Glades Hotel. The Ravens- 


craft building had not yet been 
built 
sleeves are standing. 

The little building in the left 


where the men in shirt 
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background near the railroad 
has had a colorful history. It 
originally stood just this side 
of the First National Bank fac- 
ing Alder Street, and was the 
first office of Attorney Gilmor 
S. Hamill, grandfather of the 
present Judge Hamill. Mr. 
Hamill later moved to more 
elaborate offices in the bank 
building. Some time after the 
fire of 1898 the little office was 
moved to the location shown in 
the photograph, although we do 
not know for just what purpose 
it was used while there. From 
this point it was moved to a lo- 
cation at the intersection of the 
old wooden westbound station 
platform and the plank walk- 
way that led from Second 
Street alongside the Garrett 
National Bank to the railroad. 
Here it was set up just about 
over the little stream known as 
Wilson Creek or Sweeney’s 
Creek. Cal Echard had his bar- 
ber shop in the building, and 
later came Jerry Browning who 
converted it into a meat mar- 
ket. Next it was moved to about 
where Gregg’s pharmacy now 
stands, becoming the late Gene 
Baumgartner’s restaurant. Some 
time afterward it was moved 
to its present location just 
above the Keystone Barber 
Shop, where it serves as a taxi 
stand. 


The Uniform Rank and 
Knights of Pythias on _ the 
right, reading from right to 


left, are: 1, Dr. H. W. McComas; 
2, Truman West; 3, William Mc- 
Robie; 4, Benjamin H. Sincell; 
5, Unknown; 6, Charles A. Lil- 
ler; 7, Samuel Lawton; 8, 9, 10, 
unknown; 11, Claude Brown; 12, 
13, 14, unknown; 15, T. A. Kim- 


mell; 16, Charles A. Deffin- 
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baugh; 17, unknown; 18, A. T. 
Matthews; 19, Robert Town- 
shend; 20, unknown. 


Reading from left to right, 
the Uniform Rank and Knights 
of Pythias on left side of street 
are: 1,H.L. Daugherty; 2, George 
Fleming; 3, 4, 5, unknown; 6, D. 
E. Bolden; 7, Harper Bartlett; 
8. 9, unknown; 10, Henry Lauer; 
ti 12)" cunknown Fl3s)" Gene 
Baumgartner. 

Reading from left to right, 
the Knights of St. John (in fuil 
dress uniform) are: 14, (head 


showing) Dominick Broderick 
(?); 15, Patrick R. Maroney; 16, 
James -P. Treacy; 17, H. A. 
Loraditch; 18, George a fe 


Kerins; 19, Edward A. Shaffer; 
20, unknown; 21, John A. Wolfe; 
22, unknown; 23, Henry J. Shaf- 
fer; 24, unknown. 


The bareheaded boy at right, 


marked xX, behind Dr. Mc- 
Comas, is Gene Rhodes, who 
was Staying at Dr. McComas’ 


hospital in what later was known 
as the Miller building, on Sec- 
ond Street opposite the Li- 
brary. The dark-haired lad 
watching the proceedings from 
the door of the barber shop at 
left is Dennis T. Rasche, to 
whom we are indebted for many 
of the identifications and for 
the history of the various struc- 
tures, and especially the wan- 
derings of the little building 
which now perhaps has decided 
to round out its eventful career 
at its present location. 


We are especially grateful to 
Vr. Daa Ae Kimmel, who fur- 
nished this photograph and 
pointed out a number of his 
associates on that Decoration 
Day of 62 years ago. So far as 
we know, Messrs. Kimmell and 
Rasche are the only persons 


Oakland’s Old Houses 


By Felix G. Robinson 
(Concluded from January Issue) 


40. And then there were the 
oldest houses on Water Street, 
like the Townshend house built 
on Lot No. 1; the Walsh house 
at the corner of Second and 
Water Streets, and the Rasche 
house, built about 1879-1880, 
and still occupied by members 
of the Rasche family. 


42. The residence of Scott 
Shirer was originally the George 
Washington Moseley house — 
an old house, but it is difficult 
to determine the date of its con- 
struction. 


43. The Stone Church — The 
Church of the Presidents. It was 
built in 1868 by President John 
W. Garrett of the Baltimore and 
Ohio as a memorial to his be- 
loved brother, Rev. Henry S. 
Garrett, who had hoped to see 
a church built there but who 
died in 1867 before his dream 
could be realized. 


44. A Seotch artist, Alex- 
ander MacInnes, lived on the 
top of the hill where Stanley 
Smith now lives. The original 
house later was moved across 
the street and is now the home 
of Dr. Arthur Jones. However, 
the two very large pine trees 
in Mr. Smith‘s yard are the 
same ones that were planted by 
Mr. MacInnes, who lived there 
during the Civil War. There was 
a wicket between the two trees 





still living who were _ present 
that day. It is possible that 
others in the photograph can 
be identified, and if so the Edi- 
tor will appreciate being fur- 
nished with their names. 
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in the early days. Mr. Mac- 
Innes was the grandfather of 
the late John A. Grant. 


Most of these original houses 
have been either dismantled or 
renovated. The people here — 
or the summer people for that 


matter — did not construct 
houses that would endure. Cer- 
tainly there was abundant 


stone, but wood was chosen — 
hence the short life of these 
houses which were occupied by 
many famous people. There was 
but one original style of archi- 
tecture here in Oakland. The 
vertical boards with strips cov- 
ering the cracks was the domi- 
nant style of the first houses, un- 
like that of other communi- 
ties in the mountains where 
solidly built log houses were 
the fashion. 


45. This building where we 
are meeting today was once the 
Opera House, built by John 
Shartzer. The lumber was taken 
from the Lawton Woolen Mill 
that was located on Wilson 
Creek near the hospital. No 
opera troupe ever came to Oak- 
land, but for many years the 
Opera House was used by trav- 
eling players who repertory in- 
cluded “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
“East Lynne” and “Ten Nights in 
a Bar Room.” It also was used 
by numerous home talent pro- 
grams—and these latter I re- 
call with pleasure, as I hap- 
pened to take part in some of 
the productions. 


The original Oakland houses— 
some of them still standing to- 
day—were built of sawed 
boards 12 to 14 inches wide and 
sometimes wider which, as men- 
tioned previously, were set ver- 
tically, with three inch stripping 
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placed vertically to cover the 
eracks. I think the principal 
reasons for this type of dwelling 
were the lack of stonemasons 
at the time, and the abundance 
of board lumber which was so 
readily available that it sold 
for five to seven dollars per 
thousand board feet. 


Because of the short life of 
such houses I am reminded of 
a passage from John Ruskin’s 
“The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture:” 


1 tcan snot. but *thinkiitean 
evil sign of a people when their 
houses are built to last for one 
generation only. There is a 
sanctity in a good man’s house 
which can not be renewed in 
every tenement that rises on 
its ruins; and I believe that 
good men would generally feel 
this; and that having spent their 
lives happily and _ honorably, 
they would be grieved at the 
close of them to think that 
the place of their earthly abode, 
which had seen, and seemed al- 
most to sympathize in, all their 
honor, their gladness, or their 
sufiering — that this, with all 
the record it bare of them, and 
of ali material things that they 
had loved and ruled over, and 
set the stamp of themselves up- 
on — was to be swept away as 
soon as there was room for them 
in the grave; that no respect 
was to be shown to it, no af 
fections felt for it, no good to 
be drawn from it by their chil- 
dren; that though there was a 
monument in the church, there 
was no warm monument in the 
hearth and house to them; that 
all they ever treasured was de- 
spised, and the places that had 
sheltered and comforted them 
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were dragged down to the dust. 
I say that a good man would 
fear this; and that, for more, 
a good son, a noble descendant 
would fear doing it to his 
father’s house. I say that if 
men live like men in deed, 
their houses would be temples 
—temples which we_ should 
hardly dare to injure, and in 
which it would make us holy 
to be permitted to live; and 
there must be a strange dissolu- 
tion of natural affection, a 
strange unthankfulness, for all 
that homes have given and par- 
ents taught, and a strange con- 
sciousness that we have been 
unfaithful to our father’s honor, 
or that our own lives are not 
such as would make our dwell- 
ing sacred to our children, when 
each man would build for 
himself, and build for the little 
revolution of his own life only. 

“Our God is a household God, 
as well as a heavenly one; He 
has an altar in every man’s 
dwelling; let men look to it 
when they read it lightly and 
pour out its ashes. 

“I. would, then, have our 
houses built to last, and built 
to be lovely; as rich and full of 
pleasantness as may be, with- 
in and without; what with de- 
grees of likeness to each other 
in style and manner I will say 
under another head; but, at all 
events, with such differences as 
might suit and express each 
man’s character and occupation, 
and partly his history. This 
right over the house, I con- 
ceive to, belongs to its first 
builder, and is to be respected 


by his children; and it would be 
well that blank stones should 
be left in places, to be inscribed 
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The Cumberland Road 


On June 24, 1965, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society, 
Hon. William C. Walsh, former 
Attorney General of Maryland, 
delivered the following address 
relative to the history of what 
long has been known as THE 
NATIONAL PIKE, with special 
reference to that portion of the 
road lying within Garrett Coun- 
ty:— 

“The bistory, Ol desOadmis 
really a history of the land 
through which it runs, and in 
his recent book, ‘U. S. Route 
40’, George R. Stewart, in imi- 
tation of the conductor of a 
sight-seeing tour, starts out by 
Saying: 

“Tadies and Gentlemen: You 
are now about to pass along U. 
S. Route 40. You may observe 
on your right hand and on 
your left — the United States 


999 


of America’. 


As Mr. Stewart then points 
out, the road now exists from 
the Atlantic Ocean in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey to the Pacific 
Ocean in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. It is slightly more than 
3,000 miles long, passes through 
the breadth of 12 states and 
the corners of two others, tra- 


with a summary of his life and 
its experience, raising thus the 
habitation into a kind of monu- 
ment; and developing, into more 
systematic instructiveness, that 
good custom which was of old 
universal, and which still re- 
mains among some of the Swiss 
and Germans, of acknowledging 
the grace of God’s permission 
to build and possess a quiet 
resting place’. HOUSES by 
Kahlil Gibran. 
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verses 105 counties, and 8 of our 
30 most populous cities lie along 
its route. It also passes approxi- 
mately through the center of 
the country. Its western termi- 
nus is only 90 miles south of 
its eastern terminus, and the 
terrain, climates, natural re- 
sources and vegetation along 
its route are typical of most 
of the country. 


Also through its association 
with George Washington, Gen- 
eral Braddock and other out- 
standing historical figures, it 
has figured most prominently 
in the history of America and 
in the development of the com- 
merce and wealth which flowed 
from its use by our ancestors. 
That use, though changed in 
form, largely by the progress 
of transportation, still continues, 
and the conductor of our tour 
ean truthfully point out that 
the tourists are seeing on 
either side of the road, the con- 
tinent of North America and 
that the history of the road em- 
braces much of the history of 
our country. 


Initially, U. S. 40 apparently 
began in Delaware and eastern 
Maryland about the middle of 
the 17th century and served as 
a connecting link between the 
Delaware River and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and as time went on 
the route was extended to Bal- 
timore, eastward to Atlantic 
City, and westward to Cumber- 
land, Wheeling and the far 
west. However, its early history 
so far as Allegany and Garrett 
Counties are concerned involves 
the building of the road from 
Cumberland, Maryland to 


Wheeling, West Virginia, 
the connecting of the various 


and 


segments of the road between 
Baltimore and Cumberland, and 
my remarks tonight will be 
largely limited to this part of 
the history of Route 40. 

The original purpose of the 
road between Cumberland and 
Wheeling was to furnish trans- 
portation from the Ohio River 
at Wheeling to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Potomac River ap- 
parently was considered naviga- 
ble as far as Cumberland and 
the road was to be the con- 
necting link between the Ohio 
and the Potomac Rivers. 

A bill appropriating $30,000 
for surveying and outlining a 
road from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, which latter city then 
was in Virginia, was passed by 
Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Jefferson in 1806. This 
was the first money appropriat- 
ed for roads by the United 
States Government, and as Jef- 
ferson was the founder of the 
Democratic party, it would 
seem that the Democrats are 
entitled to credit for starting 
the Good Roads movement. 
However, as Jefferson’s party 
in his day was actually known 
as the Republican party, and 
as the present Republican par- 
ty was not then even in exist- 
ence, I will not press this point. 

But to return to our road, in 
discussing this application 
in his book, Mr. Stewart said:— 

‘Constitutionally, it set.a pre- 
cedent for the use of national 
funds for internal improvements. 
It contributed largely to the 
growth of Baltimore on the one 
hand, and on the other hand to 
the development of Ohio and 
the states beyond. In one way 
and another it may have done 
much to preserve the United 
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States as one nation. No other 
section of the route, perhaps 
no other section of any of our 
other highways, has so closely 
connected with the great events 
of our history, or has surpassed 
this one for its actual influ- 
ence upon the course of his- 
tory”. 

While construction of the 
road began in or about 1806, it 
was not completed to Wheeling 
until 1818 because of the War 
of 1812, and while traffic over 
it became increasingly heavy 
and it was considered the path 
and gateway to the west, the na- 
tional government stopped main- 
taining it in 1830 and turned it 
back to the States through which 
it passed. The _ states then 
erected their own toll houses 
and the road, which was previ- 
ously known as the Cumberland 
Road, became a turnpike and 
was often called the National 
Pike. It continued to flourish 
until the completion of The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
Wheeling in 1852 took most of 
its traffic. Now, more than a 
century later, the automobile 
and the truck have brought 
more traffic to the road than 
ever before, and more people 
and freight move over it in a 
day than passed that way in a 
whole year when it was first 
built. So, in a way, the road 
has come a full cycle. 

It is of special interest to 
note that about 1751, before there 
was any United States of Ameri- 
ca, the first outline of the 
road was blazed from Cumber- 
land by the Indian Nemacolin, 
together with Colonel Thomas 


Cresap, who had located at Old- 
town, and Christopher Gist, an 
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early pioneer. Their route led 
over Wills Mountain, and was 
later improved by George 
Washington on his initial ex- 
pedition against the French, 
and then by Washington and 
General Braddock when they 
marched against the French and 
Indians in 1755, and thereafter 
this part of it was known as 
Braddock’s Road. It is still what 
we call the Braddock Road, and 
now extends from the end of 
the present Greene Street in 
Cumberland over Wills or Hay- 
stack Mountain to the Six Mile 
House where it joins the pres- 
ent Route 40. 


The original Cumberland Road 
to Wheeling followed Braddock 
Road and it was not until the 
states took over the road be- 
tween 1830 and 1832 that the 
present route through the Nar- 
rows was adopted and became 
part of the present Route 40. 
This is said to be the only ma- 
terial relocation that has been 
made of that part of Route 40 
which runs between Cumber- 
land and Wheeling. 


As you all know, the State 
Roads Commission has _ just 
started building the long plan- 
ned overhead bridge at Cum- 
berland. This will change the 
approach to Cumberland from 
the east. The bridge will pass 
over both The Baltimore and 
Ohio and Western Maryland 
railroad crossings, and the road 
from the bridge to the west will 
ultimately connect with the 
present Braddock Road, and will 
connect with the present Route 
40 near the Winchester Road 
in LaVale. This will constitute 


another material change in 


Route 40 here in Cumbebrland, 
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but I assume that the overhead 
bridge and the eastern and west- 
ern approaches to the bridge 
will continue to be known as 
Route 40, though apparently 
this has not yet been finally de- 
termined. Actually, I  under- 
stand that the route designa- 
tions are passed upon by a na- 
tional organization known as 
the Association of Highway Of- 
ficials, and I am advised that 
the association has not yet de- 
termined the route number to 
be given to the new location 
just mentioned. However, I 
rather imagine that it will con- 
tinue to be part of Route 40, 
as certainly Route 40 is one of 
the outstanding roads in this 
country. 


The section of the road be- 
tween Cumberland and Balti- 
more developed gradually. 
Roads leading from one settle- 
ment to another had been built 
but these were not connected 
to form one complete through 
road. Braddock’s army, in 1755, 
coming from the south to Frede- 
rick, was forced to cross the 
river west of Frederick, travel 
through Virginia and then across 
back to Maryland not far from 
Cumberland. The need for a 
road connectng Cumberland 
with the east was evident. In 
1758 the Maryland Assembly 
considered the condition of the 
road between Forts Frederick 
and Cumberland, and a com- 
mittee of which Colonel Cresap 
was a member was organized 
to secure the construction of a 
shorter road between Fort Cum- 
berland and Fort Frederick, the 


location of which would be en- 
Maryland, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of fording 


tirely in 
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the Potomac. The report of this 
committee to the Assembly was 
as follows:— 

‘Your committee has made an 
enquiry into the situation of 
the present wagon road from 
Fort Frederick to Fort Cumber- 
land and are of the opinion that 
the distance by that road from 
one fort to the other is at least 
eighty miles, and find that the 
wagons which go from one fort 
to the other are obliged to pass 
the River Potowmack twice, and 
that for one third of the year 
they can’t pass without boats to 
set them over the river. 


‘Your committee has_ also 
made an enquiry into the con- 
dition of the ground where a 
road may most conveniently 
be made to be altogether on 
the north side of the Potowmack 
which will not exceed the dis- 
tance of sixty-two miles at the 
expense of $250 current money, 
as may appear from the follow- 
ing estimate. 


“An estimate of the expense 
of clearing road from Fort Fred- 
erick to Fort Cumberland, and 
the several different stages: 

“For clearing a road from 
Fort Frederick to Licking 
Creek (3% miles, 0.00. From 
Licking Creek to Prake’s Creek 
(8% miles) 12.00. From Prake’s 
Creek to Sideling Hill (12 
miles) 16.00. For a bridge over 
Creek, (3% miles), 0.00. From 
Sideling Hill Creek to Fifteen 
Mile Creek (4 miles) 22.00. From 
Fifteen Mile Creek to Town 
Creek (15 miles) 140.00. From 
Town Creek to Col. Cresap’s, a 
good road (4 miles) 0.00. From 
Col. Cresap’s to Fort Cumber- 


land, wants no clearing (15 
miles) 0.00. 
“Your committee are of 
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opinion that a road _ through 
Maryland will contribute much 
to lessen the expense of carry- 
ing provision and warlike stores 
from Fort Frederick to Fort 
Cumberland, and will induce 
many people to travel and car- 
ry on a trade in and through 
the Province, to and from the 
back country.” 

The Assembly voted funds to 
complete the road both for pur- 
poses of aiding the military and 
to encourage trade with the 
“Back Country.” Thus, travel 
from Fort Frederick to Fort 
Cumberland was improved. The 
road from Baltimore to Fort 
Cumberland was improved. The 
road from Baltimore to Fort 
Frederick already existed as is 
clear from the fact that in 1792 
the Legislature passed a bill es- 
tablishing as a public highway 
the road from Baltimore _ to 
Frederick described in the bill 
as “That road which from time 
immemorial has led from Balti- 
more to Fort Frederick.’ The 
old Frederick Road, then, was 
probably blazed by the Indians 
and used by the first Maryland 
settlers. 

Chapter 35, Acts of 1792 

Of The General Assembly 

Of Maryland 

“An ACT to establish the road 
from Baltimore-town towards 
Frederick-Town, by  Ellicott’s 
upper mills, as far as the Pop- 
lar spring, as a public road, and 
tor other purposes therein men- 
tioned. WHEREAS sun- 
dry inhabitants of Baltimore, 
Anne-Arundel and Frederick 
counties, by their humble pe- 
tition to this general assembly, 
have set forth, that from time 
immemorial there hath been a 
read leading from Baltimore- 
town. to the town of Frederick 
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by Dillon’s Field, Ellicott’s up- 
per mills, Cumming’s new 
buildings, Fox’s, the Red House 
tavern, Cook’s taverns, and the 
Poplar spring, and that is 
never having been made a pub- 
lic road by law, they are de- 
prived of the benefit and utili- 
ty of the same, to their great in- 
jury and inconvenience by its 
not being established a public 
road as_ aforesaid; and_ the 
prayer of said petitioners ap- 
pearing to this general assem- 
bly to be reasonable; therefore, 

“Il. BE IT ENACTED, by the 
General Assembly of Maryland, 
that the aforesaid road leading 
from Road deemed Baltimore- 
town towards the town of Fred- 
erick, by the aforesaid places, 
as far as the Poplar spring, be, 
and the same is hereby de- 
clared, deemed and taken to be, 
a public road forever, any law 
to the contrary in anywise not- 
withstanding. 

(To Be Continued) 
—_——__—__—0 

Several organizations in the 
county are cooperating with the 
Oakland-Mt. Lake Park Lions 
club in efforts to secure funds 
for the purchase of the Histori- 
cal Museum. The Society ap- 
preciates this interest in the 
project and looks forward to a 
successful completion of this 
drive and the establishment of 
a museum of which the county 
can be proud. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Joseph Park, rose from Telegraph Oper- 
E. Droege, of Encino, California, ator at his home town in the 
for the loan of newspaper clip- 1880’s to the Vice Presidency 
pings contained in a scrap book of the New York, New Haven- 
belonging to his father, the late Hartford Railway, retiring after 
John Albert Droege. The elder 54 years in railroad service. He 
Mr. Droege, a native of Deer died in Florida in March, 1961, 
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We are indebted to Mr. Richard F. Cleveland, Baltimore at- 
torney and son of President and Mrs. Cleveland, for this 
photograph of his parents. Mr. Cleveland states his father 
and mother were averse to having their pictures taken, and 
that this photograph does not do justice to Mrs. Cleveland, 
a beautiful youna woman, who was not photogenic. The pic- 
ture was taken about the time of the Deer Park honeymoon. 
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a few days after reaching the 
age of 100 years. The clippings 
quote telegraphic dispatches 
sent by reporters who were au- 
thorized by the New York Her- 
ald and the New York World 
to record the life of the Presi- 
dent and his bride during their 
stay at Deer Park, where the 
well known summer resort, the 
Deer Park Hotel, at an eleva- 
tion of 2500 feet in the Alle- 
gany Mountains, was then at 
the height of its fame. 

Hon. Henry G. Davis of West 
Virginia, whose summer home 
was at Deer Park, was a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate 
in those days, and was on inti- 
mate terms with President 
Cleveland. He records in his 
diary that one day in June, 1886 
the President confided to him 
that he and his fiancee, 22-year- 
old Frances Folsom, daughter 
of his former law partner, were 
to be married in a quiet cere 
mony in Washington (in the 
White House), and would spend 
a week or so at Deer Park im- 
mediately thereafter. 


The private car of President 
Robert Garrett of The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad (which 
also operated the Deer Park 
Hotel) was placed at the dis- 
posal of the President, and he 
and his bride arrived at the 
Hotel siding early on the morn- 
ing of June 3rd. They were wel- 
comed by Michael A. Garrett, 
Superintendent of Grounds and 
Buildings of the Hotel, and 
were driven in Senator Davis’ 
finest carriage, drawn by a 
matched team of coach horses, 
to No. 2 Cottage, one of the 
largest and best of the cottages 
added some two years previous- 
ly to the Hotel‘s attractions. 
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Incidentally, this cottage, known 
ever since as The Cleveland 
Cottage, has been well main- 
tained through the years and is 
presently owned and occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Zachar. 

The following is quoted from 

Mr. Droege’s yellowed  clip- 
pings:— 
“NO LONGER SECLUDED — 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS 
BRIDE TALK FREELY WITH 
VILLAGERS REPORTERS 
VISIT THEM ARRANGE- 
MENTS MADE FOR ATTEND- 
ING CHURCH AT OAKLAND 
TODAY — ON A FISHING EX- 
CURSION (By Telegraph to the 
New York Herald). 

Deer, Park.» Md... Juneses 
1886—President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land were out early this morn- 
ing walking in the woods near 
their cottage. The bride wore 
a light morning dress, with a 
bunch. of wild flowers at her 
waist. After enjoying the cool 
air for half an hour they re- 
turned to the cottage, where 
breakfast was served at nine 
o’clock. Half an hour later the 
President appeared on the piaz- 
za smoking a cigar. He read a 
newspaper for perhaps a quar- 
ter of an hour and then strolled 
down to the rustic bridge below 
the cottage where the Maryland 
constabulary have their head- 
quarters. 


A few villagers were there 
and, as the President was in a 
talkative mood, they picked up 
courage enough to respond in- 
telligently to his inquiries about 
tne early history of the region. 
One of the oldest hunters in 
this part of the State—Mr. 
Browning (the late Richard T. 
Browning, at that time the State 
Senator from Garrett County, 
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and actually two years junior 
to the President, who then was 
49), who came to town yester- 
day expressly to see the Presi- 
dent — gave sketches of the 
founding of Deer Park and the 
prominent personages of this 
particular locality. The Presi- 
dent exhibited a curious inter- 
est in these reminiscences of 
days past. Lighting a fresh cigar 
he took a seat on one of the 
rustic benches beside his wife 
and, as the shadows shortened, 
the narrative was unfolded. In 
consecutive form it ran in sub- 
stance as follows:— 
Peace And Plenty 

The ground now occupied by 
the hotels and cottages of Deer 
Park, including the greater part 
of the village, was embraced in 
a tract known in the early rec- 
ords as “Peace and Plenty”. 
The story connected with this 
Singular name is probably un- 
known to the present owners. 
Senator Henry G. Davis, the 
Garrett family and the railroad 
company are the principal own- 
ers. But the original proprietor 
was John Hoye, who died in 
1849, and whose descendants 
still live in this county. The 
original territory embraced a 
number of fifty acre plots which 
were awarded to soldiers of the 
Revolution in 1812. They were 
known as soldier plots. They 
were purchased by John Hoye. 

‘This is the way that Deer 
Park came into existence’, con- 
tinued the hunter, lighting a 
cigar which one of the detectives 
had offered him. ‘Sometime in 
1835 Thomas Perry, father of 
the late Captain Roger Perry, 
formerly of the United States 
Navy, failed in business, and 
John Hoye, his indorser for 
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$30,000, prevented a creditor’s 
raid on his property, which em- 
braced the site of Deer Park, 
by deeding it to his father-in- 
law, George Calmese. The name 
“Peace and Plenty”, which was 
applied to the tract, originated 
in this way. After the claim was 
satisfied, Mr. Hoye asked that 
his lands be restored. His father- 
in-law refused, on the ground 
that he already owned vast es- 
tates in Maryland and Virginia. 
To prevent a family estrange- 
ment Hoye consented to his 
father-in-law’s retaining one- 
half the land deeded to him, 
saying:—‘For the sake of peace 
I gave you plenty”. That por- 
tion of the tract retained by 
Calmese was called “Peace and 
Plenty”. It now is occupied by 
the hotels, cottages and village 
of Deer Park. Perry, who 
owned “Peace and Plenty’, was 
unable to make enough from 
the land to pay taxes, so he 
was obliged to sell it, a few 
acres at a time, till none re- 
mained. Senator Davis bought 
the land’, 
Senator Davis’ Wealth 

“A great deal has been writ- 
ten in the newspapers about the 
romantic career of Senator 
Davis, who began life as a poor 
brakeman on a Virginia railroad 
not far from here. At the time 
the owner of ‘Peace and Plenty’ 
was obliged to sell his land, 
Senator Davis had educated him- 
self, become a sawmill owner 
and was investing his spare earn- 
ings in land. Thus it was that 
the Senator began to lay the 
foundations for his present vest 
fortune. From President Cleve- 
land’s cottage his lands and 
houses extend over the country 

(Continued on Page 422) 
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Our Deceased Members 


Lowell Arnold Loomis, aged 
65, of Oakland, died in the Gar- 
rett County Memorial Hospital 
on March 16th following a suc- 
cession of illnesses. He was a 
member of our Board of Direc- 
tors, and although a native of 
Ohio and a resident of the Coun- 
ty only since 1930, he was much 
interested in the work of our 
Society and his assistance and 
advice will be missed by his 
associates on the Board. Mr. 
Loomis was engaged in various 
business enterprises during his 
life in Oakland, and was a Di- 
rector of the First National 
Bank of Oakland, President of 
the Garrett County Library 
Board, and the proprietor of 
the firm of Loomis, Limited, 
dealers in real estate. His funer- 
al took place on March 18th, 
with interment in the Garrett 
County Memorial Gardens. 
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The Garrett County 
Will Sait Once More 


The fact that for years there 
has been a Navy LST bearing 
the name USS GARRETT 
COUNTY probably will come as 
a surprise to most Garrett Coun- 
tians. However, the County 
Commissioners have _ received 
word from the Prospective Com- 
manding Officer of the vessel 
to the effect that she was built 
in 1944 at Neville Island, Penn- 
sylvania, and was known as LST- 
786 until May 12, 1955, when she 
was renamed USS GARRETT 
COUNTY (LST-786). From the 
date originally put into service 
this vessel saw much action in 
World War II, having been on 
duty at Guam, Saipan, Tinian, 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa and the 
Philippine Islands. She also was 
active in the liberation of the 
Philippines, the occupation of 
Japan and the return of Japa- 
nese POW’s from China to 
Japan. 


The GARRETT COUNTY now 
is being taken out of a twenty 
year retirement in mothballs 
in the U. S. Reserve Fleet. The 
pressure of Communist expan- 
sion in Southeast Asia has put 
a great strain on the ships of 
the Pacific Fleet, and the GAR- 
RETT COUNTY is among sevy- 
eral LST’s that are being 
brought back into service. This 
time, however, the GARRETT 
COUNTY will have a special 
mission. She is being fitted to 
serve as a parent ship and re- 
pair ship for the new jet-pow- 
ered river patrol boats and sup- 
porting helicopters for service 
in the rivers of the Republic 
of South Vietnam. 

Since December of last year 
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the GARRETT COUNTY has 
been undergoing an intensive 
shipyard overhaul by the Todd 
Shipyards Corporation in Ala- 
meda, California under the su- 
pervision of the Twelfth Naval 
District. It is thought that the 
GARRETT COUNTY will be 
recommissioned formally about 
the middle of June. The Naval 
authorities are planning ap- 
propriate ceremonies for the re- 
commissioning date. 


Meantime, search by the Navy 
for an official Garrett family 
crest has met with only quali- 
fied success. A crest has been 
obtained from a British firm, 
but there is no assurance that 
it represents the same branch 
of the family that settled in 
Maryland. Anyone knowing of 
the existence of such a crest is 
invited to correspond with 
Lieutenant James C. Kunz, US- 
N, Prospective Commanding 
Officer, USS GARRETT COUN- 
TY (LST-786), Care Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

woe ee 


Union Room Committee 


On April 23rd Mr. Caleb Win- 
slow and the Editor attended the 
annual meeting of the Union 
Room Committee of the Mary- 
land Historical Society in Bal- 
timore. As has been mentioned 
in these columns previously, a 
public-spirited resident of Elk- 
ton, Maryland, amazed by the 
fact that although for years 
there has been in existence in 
the Society’s building in Balti- 
more a “CONFEDERATE 
ROOM,” devoted exclusively to 
memorabilia of the Confederacy, 
it seems not to have occurred 
to anyone that there should 
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certainly be a “UNION ROOM”, 
especially since Maryland was 
a Union state. Accordingly he 
donated ten thousand dollars to 
the Society for the creation of 
such a room, and it will be lo- 
cated in the new wing of the 
Society’s building now being 
erected adjoining the original 
building, formerly the town 
house of the Baltimore philan- 
thropist, Enoch Pratt. 


A Committee of which Mr. 
Winslow and the Editor are the 
Garrett County members has 
been formed for the purpose 
of securing the loan or dona- 
tion of memorabilia of the 
Union Army to be displayed in 
the “UNION ROOM”. Dona- 
tions and loans from Garrett 
County are beginning to come 
in, but many more are desired. 
Anyone having items such as 
weapons, pictures, accoutre- 
ments, letters—in short, any- 
thing from the Civil War era 
of interest from the Union point 
of view—and who is willing to 
donate or lend them to the 
“Union Room”, is earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with 
Mr. John Heidemann, Curator, 
4605 Marx Avenue, Baltimore. 





Annual Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting of 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society will be held this year 
at Will O’ the Wisp Motel on 
Deep Creek Lake, at 6:30 p. m., 
June, «30th. -D:. t5-peie che 
speaker will be Dr. Patrick 
Gainer, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Tickets for the dinner 
will be $2.00 per person, includ- 
ing gratuities. Reservations may 
be made through Mrs. Lewis 
Jones, telephone No. 334-3161. 
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PRESIDENTIAL HONEYMOON 
(Continued from Page 419) 


for many miles, far into the 
forests of the Alleghenies. On 
a portion of the ‘Peace and 
Plenty’ tract he founded the 
present village of Deer Park. 
His mills and lumber operations 
employed several hundred per- 
sons, who settled down with 
their families and helped in 
later years to make him a poli- 
tical power in the land and 
cause the President of the 
United States to visit the scene 
of his early struggles and horny- 
handed poverty. 


“The late President Garrett 
who built up the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad had long watched 
Mr. Davis’ operations at Deer 
Park and, with an equal eye to 
business, began to buy land of 
Senator Davis at Deer Park as 


Complete Alterations 


The extensive alterations and 
repairs made to the Garrett Me- 
morial Church, soon to be oc- 
cupied by the congregation of 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, 
are nearly complete, and the 
solidly constructed stone build- 
ing, now 98 years old, built by 
B&O President John W. Garrett 
as a memorial to his elder 
brother, Rev. Henry S. Garrett, 
appears destined for a life of 
Many, Many more years. 

—? 


Fund Is $4842.00 


At last report the donations 
made through the Oakland- 
Mountain Lake Park Lions Club 
towards the purchase of the 
Episcopal Parish House which 
is to be converted into a museum 
and headquarters of our So- 
ciety amounted to $4842.00. 
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a site for a summer resort. The 
altitude being nearly three 
thousand feet and the neighbor- 
hood extraordinarily quiet, the 
political aristocracy of the coun- 
ty have paid tribute to the long- 
headed sagacity of President 
Garrett and Senator Davis, who 
is said to be worth $7,000,000. He 
pays in this county over $1,- 
000 a year taxes. The bulk of 
his real estate lies in West Vir- 
ginia, where it is said his taxes 
amount to over $5,000 a year. 
Mr. Davis is president of the 
West Virginia and Pittsburgh 
Railroad, and president and sole 
owner of the Piedmont Nation- 
al Bank. He is largely interested 
in coal lands lying near Pitts- 
burg. Among the other stock- 
holders in the West Virginia 
and Pittsburg Railroad are 
James G. Blaine, Secretary 
Bayard, Senator A. P. Gorman, 
Senator S. B. Elkins, who is 
vice president, Senator Windom 
and other well known politicians. 
About two years ago Vice 
President Spencer, of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, pur- 
chased from Mr. Davis three 
hundred acres of ‘Peace and 
Plenty’. The northeastern part 
of the village was embraced in 
a tract called ‘Deer Park’, which 
was a manor originally owned 
by an Englishman named Wells. 
Deer Park 

“But to return to the narra- 
tive as related by the educated 
hunter. He said:— ‘In 1855 a 
wealthy German named J. Al- 
bert Droege spied the site of 
Deer Park on a hunting expedi- 
tion and purchased the entire 
interest. He killed a deer near 
the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and built a house 
on the spot where he hung the 
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deer. He called his manor “Deer 
Park”. He has a son now living 
in the original house’. 

‘What about the celebrated 
Robert Bruce settlement, called 
Ryan’s Glade?’ asked Mr. Cleve- 
land. 


‘It is a manor tract embrac- 
ing many thousands of acres, 
which were originally owned by 
the descendants of Robert 
Bruce, of Scotland. The Bruce 
homestead is standing and is 
owned by Isaac J. Thompson. 
The house is large and ancient, 
and built of heavy beams. Sey- 
eral members of the Bruce fami- 
ly are buried on the grounds’. 

‘I have heard that the Pendie- 
ton family has been largely 
interested in land in that neigh- 
borhood,’ remarked Mrs. Cleve- 
land. 


‘Yes,’ said the hunter, ‘I will 
tell you about that. A short dis- 
tance south of the Bruce estate 
is a tract known as “Smith 
Farm,” originally held by a 
Scotchman named A. Smith, 
now owned by the Pendleton 
heirs, relations of George H. 
Pendleton, Minister to Germany. 
In 1859 Colonel Green Pendle- 
ton, of Cincinnati, and father of 
the Minister to Germany, built 
a mansion on the old farm, which 
was one of the finest houses of 
the day.’ 


‘Did the present Minister live 
there?’ asked Mrs. Cleveland. 


‘Yes, he spent his boyhood at 
the homestead. When the Civil 
War began, the historic old man- 
sion was deserted. Soon after- 
ward the government built a 
fort and extensive fortifications 
near it and called the place 
“Fort Pendleton.” The mansion 
was used during the war as a 
hospital. In 1869 the building 
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was renovated and converted 
into a summer resort, which is 
principally patronized by prom- 
inent Washingtonians, who are 
drawn hither by the historical 
associations and beautiful scen- 
ery. Further along on the moun- 
tain upon which Fort Pendle- 
ton was built lies the busy little 
village of Elkins, on Senator 
Davis’ railroad, which was 
named in honor of Senator El- 
kins, whose summer cottage is 
near the one occupied by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his bride. 


A Seat Of War 

‘On the tract called “William 
and Mary”, adjoining’ the 
“Smith Farm”, was fought, on 
July 14, 1861, the Battle of the 
Burnt Chimneys. The name of 
the battle was given by Colonel 
Depew, of the Fourth Ohio, on 
account of the proximity of two 
very tall chimneys, which were 
the remains of Mr. John Hoye’s 
residence, destroyed by fire. 
The latter was the nephew of 
the John Hoye mentioned in con- 
nection with the “Peace and 
Plenty” estate. The engagement 
was between the forces of Gen- 
eral Garnett, who was killed 
the day previous at Carrick’s 
Ford, and the forces of Gener- 
al Hill, of the United States 
Army. It was immediately after 
this that Fort Pendleton was 
built as a defense against an 
expected attack by the Confed- 
erates under General H. A. 
Wise, who was operating in 
Southwestern Virginia. 

‘Near the town of Deer Park 
is the old road over which a 
portion of Braddocks Army, 
commanded by George Wash- 
ington, moved during the co- 
lonial days. About two miles 
northwest of Deer Park is the 
General Armstead estate. Gen- 
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eral Armstead was of Revolu- 
tionary fame, and after the War 
of 1812 often visited his estate, 
principally for hunting  pur- 
poses. The farm was tenanted by 
a civilized Indian named Mail, 
the son of an Indian who car- 
ried a mail pouch on the line 
of Washington’s march over the 
Alleghenies’, 

In response to a question by 
Mrs. Cleveland, the hunter 
said: ‘The Indian Mail, was the 
first red man on record known 
to have been completely lost in 
the woods. On one occasion he 
strayed into the gloomy wilder- 
ness and did not know the way 
out. When found by some white 
hunters the red skinned mail 
carrier was so bewildered that 
he was almost crazy, and he 
could not recollect his name. 
The descendants of this Indian 
now live on the Armstead farm. 
They still retain their Indian 
instincts. Only a few days ago 
one of them brought to Deer 
Park five or six live young wild- 
cats which he vainly tried to 
sell. He finally killed them in 
order to get the county premi- 
um of $2.50 a scalp. Among the 
adjacent curiosities may be 
mentioned Mr. Theodore Hoff, 
who is called the Giant of Gar- 
rett County. He is seven feet 
tall, large in proportion, and 
weighs over three hundred 
pounds. 

A Visit To The President 

“At noon today the Herald 
correspondent called at Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s cottage and 
was most hospitably received. 
Mrs. Cleveland, attired in a 
light muli dress, long and flow- 
ing, sat beside her husband 
looking over piles of telegrams 
and letters of congratulation 
from all parts of the world. On 
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rising and shaking hands, the 
President ‘Said: ‘Both myself 
and Mrs. Cleveland are more 
than pleased with our visit to 
Deer Park. Of course we ex- 
pected to have a good time, but 
so far the pleasure of the visit 
has far exceeded our most san- 
guine expectations. I have at- 
tended to no business and re- 
ceived no official communica- 
tions.’ 

‘It is reported, Mr. President, 
that you have signed certain 
bills passed by Congress and 
forwarded to you from Wash- 
ington for signature?’ 


‘It is a mistake. I have signed 
no bills nor have I signed any 
legislative documents whatever. 
I came here to find rest and I 
am getting it. I never slept bet- 
ter and the air and temperature 
are simply delicious.’ 

In response to an inquiry Mrs. 
Cleveland smiled and said that 
she, too, had found the visit to 
Deer Park of benefit in every 
way and she thought it a most 
charming place for rest and re- 
laxation. 

‘It is just the spot for a busi- 
ness man to come to. I could 
not have found a more suitable 
retreat had I searched the 
United States,’ added Mr. Cleve- 
land, with warmth. 


His Desire For Privacy 

In regard to the much talked 
about police guard around his 
cottage, Mr. Cleveland said that, 
while he did not request the 
cottage to be picketed, yet he 
thought it was well that the 
police were on hand, and he 
heartily approved of all that 
the railroad company had done 
for his comfort. 

‘I have no doubt’, the Presi- 
dent said, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye, ‘that if the police had 
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not ars ery fhe ee eeE Lindt bean nat of uarat tere” put on guard there 
would have been reporters 
around here all day. I am al- 
ways glad to welcome gentle- 
men of the press; still I would 
like to have the privacy due 
any other gentleman seeking 
rest from the cares of business 
in his own house. But I must 
say that I have had every cour- 
tesy shown me by the press, and 
I appreciate it. I have seen no 
reason for any particular secre- 
cy about my movements.’ 

‘But the newspaper men 
thought they had a good deal 
of difficulty in getting informa- 
tion about your departure from 
Washington on the day of the 
wedding?’ ventured the report- 
er. 


Again the President smiled, 
and with noticeable frankness 
said there was no need of secre- 
cy. ‘I made no secret of com- 
ing down here,’ he said. ‘I must 
have spoken to a dozen persons 
about it, and supposed it was 
pretty well known that I was 
to visit Deer Park. If any one 
had gone to the White House 
on the day of the wedding and 
asked about it, I have no doubt 


that the desired information 
would cheerfully have been 
given’. 


‘But the railroad people said 
they intended to keep the route 
from Washington secret and al- 
most succeeded. Even the tele- 
graph operators were kept in 
ignorance of the time your train 
was to leave Washington.’ 

‘Well, I was worn out and 
needed rest. I suppose it is best 
that the matter was arranged 
as it was. I feel well, and shall 
return to Washington renewed 
in health.’ 

I suppose you will remain 
here for several days if you 
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continue to like the place?’ 

“ Oh, yes! I expect to go on 
a fishing jaunt, but if I am go- 
ing to keep my reputation as a 
fisherman I must go where 
there are plenty of trout. La- 
mont is quite proud of his abili- 
ty as a sportsman, and I want 
to find a good place for him 
to fish.’ 

‘When is the Colonel expected 
at Deer Park?’ 

‘He will come down tomorrow 
and remain over Monday. He 
has been a very valuable man. 
He is an experienced journalist, 
and can attend to you news- 
paper men much better than I. 
He knows just what they want. 
His judgment is excellent, and 
he is a favorite with the corres- 
pondents.,’ 


During this conversation Mrs. 
Cleveland sat by, looking over 
the hundred congratulatory tele- 
grams which lay piled up like 
bank notes before her. She said 
little, but her words were al- 
ways to the point, brilliant and 
often flashing with wit. Her 
dark gray eyes followed every 
movement of her executive lord 
and when he smiled or made a 
pleasant repartee her soul 
leaped into her kindling eyes 
and illuminated her face with 
a new light. 


Congratulations 

‘I have some telegrams here,’ 
said the President, ‘that may be 
of interest to the public, but I 
leave you to judge of their 
value.’ 

The President then read a 
number of telegrams. Among 
them were dispatches from At- 
torney General O’Brien and 
Comptroller Chapin, of New 
York; ex-President Arthur; Bel- 
va Lockwood; F. D. Grant; Min- 
ister Pendleton, at Berlin; Min- 
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ister Phelps, at London; the 
American Israelites; Mayor 
Becker, of Buffalo; Mayor Beau- 
regard, of Montreal; Henry Irv- 
ing, at London; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Florence; the Bachelor 
Club of Brookville, Ind.; the 
London Clothworkers; the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce; 
the New York Cotton Exchange; 
the Americus Club of Phila- 
delphia; the Jacksonville Board 
of Trade and the French Canad- 
ians of New England. 


The following were the most 
noticeable for their phraseolo- 
gy: 

‘Coldwater, Mich. June 2, 
1886—We, the members of the 
Michigan Press Association, in 
convention assembled in the 
city of Coldwater, do hereby ex- 
tend congratulations and greet- 
ings to His Excellency Grover 
Cleveland, President of the 
United States, on this his wed- 
ding day. To be chosen as Presi- 
dent of the people of the United 
States was an honored privi- 
lege, high and desirable, but to 
be accepted as husband and 
keeper of a home by one of our 
country’s fairest daughters is a 
privilege more sacred and no 
less honorable. In the little gov- 
ernment today established may 
there be no conflicting policies, 
no unexpected vetoes, no of- 
fensive partisanship, and may 
the affection and esteem that 
prompts this union never pass 
into innocuous desuetude.’ 


‘Aurora, "N: ’Y.,* June’ 2—La- 
mont—Please present to the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland 


hearty greetings and best wish- 
es from her friends, the faculty 
and students of Wells College, 
where Mrs. Cleveland gradu- 
ated.’ 

When the President read the 
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Michigan State Press Associa- 
tion telegram and came to the 
words “innocuous desuetude,” 
both he and Mrs. Cleveland 
laughed heartily. 


‘Neatly done,’ said the Presi- 
dent. 


‘There has been much discus- 
sion, remarked the _ reporter, 
‘as to who suggested the use of 
that phrase in one of your mes- 
Sages, and it has been said that 
Colonel Lamont was the cause 
of its appearance.’ 

‘Oh no,’ replied the President. 
‘It’s my idea. I used those words 
and thought they would please 
the western taxpayers, who are 
fond of such things.’ 

Then the reading of the mes- 
sages was resumed. The dis- 
patches from Buffalo and the 
foreign ministers, and particu- 
larly the one from ex-President 
Arthur, were referred to in 
terms of sincere appreciation, 
but similar expessions were 
made concerning the other dis- 
patches, and it was evident that 
both the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland were deeply touched 
by the kind.messages sent them 
from both sides of the ocean. 
The dispatches from Irving and 
Billy Florence were handled as 
if they were government bonds, 
drawing ten per cent. 

The First Reception 

During the morning the Presi- 
dent received his first formal 
callers, and Mrs. Cleveland, 
for the first time since she be- 
came the wife of the President, 
aided him in the reception. The 
Presbyterians of Oakland, the 
county seat of this county, and 
six miles from Deer Park, de- 
termined this morning to invite 
the President to attend service 
tomorrow in the Oakland 
church, and for this purpose the 
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Rev. John S. Foulke and Mr. 
Patrick Hamill visited Deer 
Park about eleven o’clock. They 
knew that the President had 
refused to admit callers of any 
kind, and they consulted with 
ex-Senator Davis as to how they 
should reach His Excellency. 
Mr. Davis said that if the Presi- 
dent knew the nature of their 
errand he would no doubt wel- 
come them, but it would be al- 
most impossible to lay it before 
him. The Senator volunteered 
to go and see the President and 
learn his wishes in the matter. 


‘I shall be glad to see the 
gentlemen, said the President 
when he heard their mission. 
‘Bring them to the cottage, Sen- 
ator, and we will talk to them.’ 

The message was sent to them 
by Mr. Selden (Superintendent 
of Telegraph—Ed.) of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, who chanced to 
be at the cottage, and Messrs. 
Foulke and Hamill started to 
drive up. They had gone but a 
short distance toward the cot- 
tage when they were stopped 
by the detectives and told there 
was ‘no thoroughfare.’ 

‘But the President sent for 
us, expostulated Mr. Hamill. 

‘The President ain’t a-seein’ 
visitors, was the retort. 

‘He told us to come up,’ was 
the reply. 

Invited To Church 

Before war was declared Sen- 
ator Davis called to them to 
drive on. Mr. and Mrs. Cleve- 
land were awaiting their visi- 
tors on the piazza near the front 
door. After they were _ intro- 
duced, Mr. Hamill said: ‘Mr. 
President, we are the kind of 
people you don’t often meet. 
We do not want any favors, 
neither do we desire to intrude 
upon you. Mr. Foulke will tell 
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you what we have come to Say.’ 

‘I have come, Mr. President,’ 
said Mr. Foulke, ‘to invite you 
in the name of the session of 
the Presbyterian Church of Oak- 
land to attend services there 
tomorrow in company with Mrs. 
Cleveland.’ 

‘We shall be glad to accept 
the invitation, Mr. Foulke,’ re- 
plied the President. “I am ob- 
liged to you for your courtesy, 
and it will give us pleasure to 
go.’ 

‘I am sure it is quite thought- 
ful and agreeable,’ said Mrs. 
Cleveland. ‘I had been asking 
about churches here before you 
came.’ 


The conversation then turned 
to other subjects, such as the 
mountain scenery, the pure air 
and that sort of thing, and both 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland said 
they were delighted with the 
place and the way they had 
been treated. The President said 
he wanted rest and _ perfect 
quiet, and he had found it at 
Deer Park, and he also had 
found an increased appetite. 
The visitors remained about fif- 
teen minutes, and were bowed 
off the piazza by both the Presi- 
dent and his wife. 

Mr. Hamill, who was one of 
the visitors, is the Postmaster 
appointed at Oakland by Mr. 
Cleveland. He has been quite 
prominent in Democratic poli- 
tics in Western Maryland, hav- 
ing been a member of Congress 
from this district in 1871, a 
member of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners and Judge of 
the Orphans’ Court. His son, 
Gilmor Hamill, was an original 
Cleveland man and a delegate 
to the Convention of 1884. After 
the visitors left the house the 
detective who had stopped them 
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apologized and said: ‘You are 
the first to be allowed to enter 
the house, and you ought to 
feel proud of it.’ 


Mrs. Cleveland wore a white 
dress of rough faced cloth, 
which fitted her closely in the 
coat, but with loose skirt. She 
wore a small white hat of the 
prevailing turban shape, with 
an upright plume in front. Af- 
ter the visitors and Senator Da- 
vis left, the President and his 
wife took a stroll in the woods 
back of the cottage until lunch- 
eon. 


A Drive To Deep Creek 

‘This afternoon Senator and 
Mrs. Davis drove the President 
and Mrs. Cleveland to Deep 
Creek Lake for an afternoon’s 
fishing, going behind the hand- 
some bay team of Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, Senator Da- 
vis’ son-in-law, and in Senator 
Davis’ drag. The place selected 
for the fishing party is in one 
of the loveliest glades or natur- 
al meadows in all this part of 
the mountains. They drove about 
a mile and a half toward Alta- 
mont, the highest station on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
three miles east of here. This 
part of the road is called ‘The 
Shade Drive’ by the mountain 
people, because the oak forest 
arches above it and keeps it 
cool «en at noon. The road has 
been widened and levelled by 
the Baltimore and Ohio com- 
pany, so that it is one of the 
prettiest drives hereabout. Leav- 
ing this road by a sudden turn, 
the party drove northward a 
short distance along a mountain 
side and then crossing a glade 
entered a pine forest, which 
surrounded their path until 
bh reached Deep Creek. The 
P jfent was delighted with 
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the beauty of the place, and he 
well might be. Behind him lay 
the pines, -fragrant in every 
breeze from the soft young buds 
just forming. Scattered through 
the pines were thickets of pink 
laurel, with opening flowers, 
and clusters of azaleas or moun- 
tain honeysuckle. Half a mile 
or so away lay a range of low 
thickly wooded hills. To the 
right and left ran the glade 
with the alder fringed stream 
and its broad wreath of rank, 
coarse grass which once made 
this section rich and famous as 
a grazing district. Two or three 
farm houses were in sight and 
fields of wheat ripening fast, 
and oats whose growth foretold 
an early and profitable harvest. 
A Fishing 

Deep Creek was soon reached 
and the fishing began, Mr. 
Cleveland and his wife being 
furnished with tackle by Mr. 
Davis. The President went to 
work in a_ business-like way, 
while his wife showed more 
zeal than knowledge of wrig- 
gling worms and the ways of 
specklsalmo fontinalis. Deep 
Creek has been for many years 
a famous trout stream, but its 
glory has almost departed. A 
dollar a pound for trout during 
the hotel season is the epitaph 
of most of the trout streams 
within easy reach. This stream 
is sluggish and dark, passing 
through a large pine and hem- 
lock tract and furnishing water 
for mumerous’ sawmills. It 
abounds in deep pools, and is 
just the kind of water trout live 
in. Trout weighing five pounds 
have been caught. It is one of 
the chief branches of the 
Youghiogheny River which in 
turn empties into the Old Mon- 


_ongahela. The party had fairly 
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good luck and a delightful af- 
ternoon. On their return they 
took supper with Senator Davis, 
whose wife is famous as a pro- 
vider of good things for the 
table. She was a Miss Kate 
Bantz, of Frederick, and has 
that intuitive knowledge of good 
cooking and that charming, hos- 
pitable manner which belongs 
to Maryland and Virginia wom- 
en. 


A large basket of brook trout 
was received tonight by the 
President from Mr. Gus De- 
lawder, the Baltimore and Ohio 
agent at Oakland, who is a fa- 
mous sportsman. 

The Church Where They Go 

The Garrett Memorial Church, 
in which the President is to 
worship, is much handsomer in 
architecture than country 
churches usually are, and this 
is explained by its history. It is 
located in the center of Oak- 
land, at the corner of the two 
principal streets. Its base is of 
white sandstone quarried at 
Rowlesburg, near here, and the 
rest of the building is of a fine 
grained and very hard blue 
sandstone peculiar to quarries 
at Grafton, some fifty miles 
from Oakland. 


It is of plain design but 
graceful, having a Gothic en- 
trance and heavy tower abutting 
front, from which the steeple 
rises. Its pews are of stained 
wood. The altar is handsomely 
carved and the chancel is plain 
but handsomely decorated. The 
ladies of the congregation and 
others who belong to other 
churches have been busily at 
work all day arranging plants 
and flowers about the pulpit 
and the background, and the 
result is exceeding effective. 

The church will seat three 
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hundred people, and perhaps 
another hundred can crowd in- 
to it. Fresh air will be at a 
premium tomorrow. The build- 
ing was a memorial to Henry 
Garrett, brother of the late John 
W. Garrett, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio company. 
Henry Garrett was one of the 
first Baltimoreans to spend his 
summer in this mountain town, 
and he was very enthusiastic 
in regard to the climate. He was 
an ardent Presbyterian, and 
talked frequently with William 
Totten, Daniel Offutt and other 
local members of this faith in 
regard to the erection of a 
church here. He had about com- 
pleted arrangements to assist in 
the building plan when he 
caught cold while fishing and 
died. His brother John was in- 
formed of his intention and at 
once bought a lot and began 
the church in 1868. It was com- 
pleted in 1872 at a cost of $18,- 
600, Mr. Garrett paying for 
everything connected with it. 
He called it the Garrett Me- 
morial Church for his brother’s 
sake, and paid a large portion 
of the salary of the pastor and 
all the expenses of maintaining 
the building until his death. 
Before the arrival of Mr. 
Foulke there was no regular 
pastor, services being held from 
time to time by supplies from 
the Winchester Presbytery. The 
congregation is now quite large 
and is usually swollen during 
the summer by the guests at 
the Oakland and Deer Park 
Hotels. The building belongs to 
the heirs of John W. Garrett, 
having never been deeded to 
the church. He provided in his 
will that his heirs should spend 


$50,000 a year in charities, and 
this is one of them, although not 


specifically named. 

The President and his wife 
will be driven to Oakland in the 
morning by Senator Davis and 
his wife, and Colonel Lamont 
and wife wiil probably go in 
the President’s landau. 


The Minister 

‘The Rev. John S. Foulke, 
who is to preach to the Presi- 
dent tomorrow, is the regular 
pastor of the church. He is a 
man of about forty years, small 
in stature, but heavily built, and 
has a shrewd, thoughtful face. 
He was for many years in the 
Winchester (Va.) Presbytery, 
but was installed here some two 
years ago. He is a native of 
Delaware, has a good delivery 
and is much liked by his con- 
gregation. His sermons. are 
based upon good, sound Pres- 
byterian doctrine, but are up 
to the line of thought of the 
day. | 

‘I shall not preach the ser- 
mon !{ expected to preach’, said 
Mr. Foulke this afternoon, as 
he sat in his study surrounded 
by scraps of memoranda and 
hooks of reference. ‘I had no 
notice of the invitation to the 
President until Judge Hamill 
came after me this morning. I 
would have liked to prepare a 
sermon of a more careful char- 
acter than that I am now pre- 
paring, but I have not time. I 
shail preach a gospel sermon 
based on the text I Corinthians, 
fifteenth chapter, first and sec- 
ond verses, which are as follows, 
and he read these words: ‘More- 
over. brethren, I declare unto 
vou the gospel which I preached 
unto you which also ye have 
received and wherein ye stand; 
by which also ye are saved if 
ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you, unless ye 
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have believed in vain.’ 

‘While I shall remember that 
the President is in my congre- 
gation,’ eontinued Mr. Foulke, 
‘I. shall not directly refer to 
him, but shall preach the kind 
of sermon Dr. Sutherland or 
any such Presbyterian clergy- 
man would under like circum- 
stances. I shall not refer to na- 
tional affairs, for if I wished to 
do so this is not the time I 
would select for such a sermon. 
I do not refer to the President’s 
visit, but I mean the period in 
the country’s history. Mr. Cleve- 
land was most polite and cour- 
teous to us and so was his wife. 
She is a very pleasant lady, 
whose manner is easy and yet 
dignified, and I think the Presi- 
dent has chosen a wife who will 
be a credit and comfort to him’. 

Following are the reports tele- 
graphed to the New York 
World under date of June 6, 
1886. They are quoted practical- 
ly in their entirety even though 
of course, there are some dupli- 
cations in the stories related: 


“The Legends of Deer Park 
Strange Historical Records Of 
The Little Mountain Village 
Originally Part of the Estate 
of Hermit Wells Hunter 
Droege Names The Town 
Once Named ‘Peace-and-Plenty’ 
—Mail’, the Faithful Indian. 

(Special to the World.) 


Deer Park, June 6—President 
Cleveland and his bride came 
here to get rest and perfect se- 
clusion from the world. They 
have found it. Everything that 
their imagination pictured for 
an ideal honeymoon has been 
realized in this quiet little spot 
in the picturesque Alleghanies. 
All social relations with the out- 
side world, all executive cares, 
and, in fact, everything save 
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happiness and comfort in the 
enjoyment of each other’s so- 
ciety were left at Washington. 
Since their arrival at Deer 
Park they have devoted them- 
selves to driving, walking and 
fishing, with the intervening 
hours spent side by side upon 
the piazza of their little cottage. 


The exceptionally beautiful 
panorama which spreads out 
miles on every hand called 


forth the admiration of the bri- 
dal couple, and as they have 
become more _ familiar with 
their surroundings the discov- 
ery has been made that the lit- 
tle village among the hills is 
replete with historical and ro- 
mantic spots. Especially to Mrs. 
Cleveland, who is passionately 
fond of exploring and visiting 
the scenes of ancient legends 
and historic events, this discov- 
ery has added new interest to 
the place and increased her de- 
sire to prolong her stay at Deer 
Park. Since the arrival here of 
Senator Davis, Mrs. Cleveland 
has been busy studying the tra- 
ditions of the village as handed 
down for years by the old 
mountaineers. Every book in 
Mr. Davis’ well-filled library has 
been sent to the President’s cot- 
tage, and Mrs. Cleveland is al- 
ready well posted on the points 
of interest. 


Records Of Deer Park 

“From an examination of the 
records of Deer Park it seems 
that the land comprising the 
village was originally the estate 
of an Englishman named Wells. 
The latter was an _ eccentric 
person who lived in a little log 
hut on the mountain side and 
had few companions except the 
Indians who passed his hovel 
now and then, or an occasional 
traveler who had strayed out 
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of his way in pursuit of game. | 
Many of these the old hermit b 
had sheltered for the night by| 
the side of his blazing fire of | 
oak logs. It was not until the | 


summer of 1855 that a weal 
German named Droege eHanceds 
to wander over the mountains 
and, struck with the wild beauty 
of the place, sought out the 
hermit and bought his land. 
Hardly had the rude formalities 
of a change of ownership been 
accomplished when, glancing 
down at the little stream in 
front of the cabin, Droege be- 
held a deer drinking at the 
springs. His rifle was in his 
hand and in another moment 
the deer lay at the hunter’s feet. 
Lifting the animal upon his 
shoulders, Droege hung it upon 
a huge white birch tree that 
shaded the spring. Then turn- 
ing to the hermit he told him 
that he should name his new 
possession Deer Park. 

“Shortly afterwards the new 
proprietor cleared the forest and 
built upon the spot where he 
had slain the deer the only 
brick house that is to be seen 
for miles around. Once the 
house has been burned, but so 
well were its foundation walls 
laid that they now stand and a 
son of the first owner occupies 
the renovated building. 


While the elder Droege lived 
not a foot of land could be 
bought from the estate, but his 
son has recently sold about two 
hundred acres to Mr. John Wil- 
liams, of Philadelphia. Besides 
this, many acres have been 
bought by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, whose 
tracks run close to his house, 
and other lots varying in size 
have been sold to residents. The 
last tract of land cut from the 





great manor was sold last year 
to Senator Davis. This consists 
of a very steep hill, on the 
summit of which an observatory 
has been erected commanding 
a view of the neighboring peaks 
and the lower hills beyond. The 
town of Deer Park was incor- 
porated only two years ago. A 
village government was estab- 
lished and Doddridge T. Graham 
was made Mayor. 


Aroused To Activity 

“The influx of summer vis- 
itors and the erection of several 
hotels and cottages aroused the 
indolent inhabitants to activity. 
New roads were laid out, four 
churches, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, ° Lutheran and United 
Brethren were built, a school- 
house was put up, five stores 
started and other signs of in- 
dustry were shown by the 400 
inhabitants of the little town. 
Previous to this the habits of 
the mountaineers predominated 
and everyone seemed satisfied 
to live from hand to mouth by 
the use of the rifle and fishing- 
rod. This disposition still pre- 
vails to a great degree, although 
the civilizing effect of the sum- 
mer visitors is becoming more 
and more apparent. A reading 
room has been opened, the 
school is better attended, and 
last May the crowning event in 
the history of the town occur- 
red, when a law was passed 
prohibiting the sale of liquor. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Friendsville’s Bi-Centennial 


The town of Friendsville cele- 
brated the bi-centennial of its 
founding this year, although 
lately research has indicated that 
although for many years it was 
thought the original visit of the 
Friend brothers was made in 
1765, this date may be in error 
by as much as several years. 
The principal feature of the 
celebration was the _ presenta- 
tion, on July 27th and again on 
July 30th, of the folk drama 
“The Ballad of the Yough”, 
Libretto and music were com- 
posed by our local historian 
and writer Felix G. Robinson, 
and represent long weeks of re- 
search and work by this talented 
son of Garrett County. 


In the Prologue was given a 
physical description of the 
Youghiogheny River and its sur- 
rounding country before the 
coming of the white man and 
his despoilation and desecration 
of the beautiful forests and 
streams. “By the Fount of 
Youghiogheny” was sung, solo 
and chorus. 


In Eclogue I were described 
the court of Queen Aliquippa 
(Bernadine Friend) who pre- 


sided in a small settlement at 
the mouth of the Youghiogheny. 


Caleb Winslow took the part of 
the prophet Taneluka, and the 
Lamentation Princess Shanewis 
sang. This latter part was taken 
by Miss Carol Lambert, Super- 
visor of Music at Southern High 
School. 


In Eclogue II the coming of 
the Friends was reenacted with 
Ward Livengood as John Friend, 
Sr., Dorothy Spear as his wife, 
Kerrenhappuch, and Larry Cod- 
dington as their young son Ga- 
briel. Merle Frantz acted as An- 
drew Friend, Darrell Malone as 
the fur trader, Sam McCullough, 
and Leslie Friend as_ Chief 
Loypocorwah. Violinist Ger- 
trude Dean sang and played 
“Shawnee on the Yough”’. A 
Shawnee village stood near the 
site of the production, where 
the Friends bought land from 
the Indians when they decided 
to settle here. The Indians 
danced the Green Corn Dance 
on that occasion, and this dance 
was reenacted by residents of 
Friendsville, with Miss Lambert 
singing the song of the Green 
Corn Dance. 


In Eclogue III the coming of 
the traders was shown, and Dr. 
A. %.. Cupp, as the fur trader 
Peter McFall, sang the trader’s 
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song. “Faldang Moonshine” was 
sung by the Friendsville chorus. 


In Eclogue IV Dr. Patrick 
Gainer, folk lore specialist of 
the University of West Virginia, 
sang the Soldiers’ Song. “Sin- 
clair’s Defeat’. This is a nar- 
ration of the defeat of General 
Arthur St. Clair and his army 
by the Indians at Fort Jeffer- 
son on the Ohio River, Novem- 
ber 4, 1791. In his book “Forty- 
Four Years of the Life of a 
Hunter”, Meshack Browning re- 
lates that this was one of the 
songs he sang. Mr. Totten A. 
Kimmell, of Mountain Lake 
Park, recalls that his father, the 
late Chauncey Kimmell, told 
him that when he was a very 
young man he saw Mr. Brown- 
ing sitting on the front porch of 
his home at Sang Run, playing 
this tune on his violin. So ten- 
der and poignant were the mem- 
ories it conjured up that tears 
came to the old hunter’s eyes 
as he played. The Friendsville 
chorus sang “Deitcher, Deit- 
cher”, and a square dance was 
performed by other members 
of the cast. Dr. Gainer accom- 
panied himself on an odd look- 
ing ancestor of the violin 
known as a “Rebeck”. This type 
of instrument dates from the 
Middle Ages when it was used 
by the traveling minstrels of 
Europe. 


In Eclogue V was given a 
narrative description of life 
among the settlers along the 
Youghiogheny River around the 
year 1825. “The Glades of Gar- 
rett” and “Tillie McKrankie” 
were sung by the Friendsville 
chorus and square dancers. 


Eclogue VI featured an old 
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fashioned singing school con- 
ducted by Dr. Gainer, who 
showed how the fundamentals 
of singing were taught to our 
ancestors in the mountain re- 


gions. 


Eclogue VII dealt with the 
miners, with recitative from 
“Sing O Mountaineers” by Wal- 
ter W. Price. Also included was 
the “Hoffman Mine Song” solo 
and Friendsville chorus. 


In Eclogue VIII emphasis was 
laid on the subject of wasteland 
and reclamation, followed by 
the Green Corn Dance by the 
Friendsville dancers. 


In the Epilogue “The Dare 
Devil Yough” was sung, solo 
and Friendsville chorus. 

The celebration was held in 
a beautiful little park by the 
Youghiogheny River. Nearly one 
hundred local residents, in ad- 
dition to those already men- 
tioned. by name, took part in 
the performance. Mr. Robinson 
was accompanied on the piano 
by his wife. Their daughter, Mrs. 
Muriel Franc, of Pittsburgh, was 
a featured singer. Thomas 
Butscher, manager of the Oak- 
land Radio Station, WMSG, in- 
troduced the several acts. 


Dedication Of The 
John Friend Marker 


On July 30th the marker re- 
cently placed under the aus- 
pices of the Garrett County 
Historical Society and the Mary- 
land Historical Society, honor- 
ing Garrett County’s first per- 
manent white settlers, was dedi- 
cated by President Paul T. 
Calderwood of the first named 
society. The principal speaker 
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was Felix. G. Robinson. The 
marker ig located on State 
Route 42, about half a mile 
west of Friendsville, near the 
cemetery on the Blaine Frantz 
farm where the old pioneer and 
members of his family are 
buried. 

The marker and John Friend’s 
Government Issue gravestone 
bear the following inscriptions, 
respectively:— 

Friend’s Graveyard—Nearby 
are the graves of John Friend, 
Sr. (1732-1808), Kerrenhappuch 
Hyatt (D. 1798), his wife, and 
their son Gabriel (1761-1852). 
John and Gabriel were soldiers 
in the revolution. The first per- 
manent settlers in Garrett Coun- 
ty, they settled on the Youghio- 
gheny River at “Friend’s For- 
tune’, now known as Friends- 
ville. 


John Friend, Sr., Pvt., Wash- 
ington County, Maryland Miiltia, 
Rev. War, 1808. 

For the benefit of those of 
our readers who may be in- 
terested in the early history of 
Friendsville and the activities 
of John Friend and his family, 
we quote in part from an ar- 
ticle entitled “Settlement on 
the Youghiogheny” by Capt. 
Charles E. Hoye, which appear- 
ed’ in Vol 1, No. 7 ‘of THE 
GLADES STAR under date of 
September 30, 1942:— 


“John Friend, Sr., first per- 
manent settler of what is now 
Garrett County, was born near 
Upland, Pennsylvania, about 
1732. At the close of Pontiac’s 
War, John Friend, his brothers 
and their father, Nicholas 
Friend, resided in the Valley 
of the Potomac, in Virginia. 
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According to family tradition 
a flood destroyed most of the 
crops of the Friend family. John 
Friend, his son Gabriel and his 
brother Andrew then went west 
to locate a new settlemen. They 
traveled afoot over McCullough’s 
Pack Horse Path, into the glades 
of Western Maryland, thence 
by another Indian path to the 
Youghiogheny River, to what 
was then the extreme western 
part of Frederick County, Mary- 
land. Here they found an In- 
dian ‘town’ or camp. The red 
men told the Friends they were 
the first white men to visit 
that part of the country. These 
Indians, probably Shawnees, 
told John Friend that their 
tribe would soon move west of 
the Ohio River. The Friends 
stayed with the Indians several 
days, exploring the country, 
hunting and digging ginseng. 
They were pleased with the In- 
dian village site, the valley 
and the excellent fishing and 
hunting in th surrounding moun- 
tains and nearby glades; they 
decided to purchase the Indian 
claim and make this their settle- 
ment. The red men agreed to 
sell. The travelers then returned 
by the Braddock Road to their 
homes on the Potomac. 


The following year (1765) 
John Friend sold his land and 
improvements in Virginia, and 
with his family and brothers— 
their stock, farm implements and 
such household goods as could 
be packed on horses—followed 
the road to Fort Cumberland, 
thence the Braddock Road to 
the Bear Camp trail and the 


Youghiogheny. Here they found 
their Indian friends, whom they 
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paid with hatchets, blankets and 
knives for the cornfields and 
wigwams, of which they took 
possession, thus making the lit- 
tle settlement at the ford of the 
Youghiogheny, now known as 
Friendsville. The Indian fields 
were soon planted with corn 
and vegetables; log cabins were 
built; fish and game were 
abundant, including herds of 
deer and buffalo and flocks of 
wild turkeys. It is said that 
these men killed seventeen bear 
during the first year of the 
settlement. 


“No Indian alarms disturbed 
the settlers until the Shawnee 
War of 1774, when Fort Morris, 
in the Sandy Creek Glades, was 
built for the protection of the 
tri-state area. Later the Friend 
brothers built three _ strong 
blockhouses on the west bank 
of the Youghiogheny, known as 
Friend’s Forts. They never were 
attacked. 


During the Revolutionary War 
the Sandy Creek settlers main- 
tained a volunteer company of 
‘Rangers’ for the protection of 
the country between the Yough- 
iogheny and Cheat rivers. Au- 
gustine Friend was captain and 
Gabriel Friend a lieutenant of 
this company. In August, 1776 
John Augustine and Gabriel 
Friend, John Froman, William 
Ashby, Jesse Tomlinson and 
others answered a call for mili- 
tiamen, enlisting in the Skip- 
ton District company at Old- 
town. There is no record of 
further service of this company. 

The Friends settled on the 
western slope of the Allegany 
Mountains in violation of the 
King’s command of 1763; they 
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were alsa unauthorized. ‘squat- 
ters’ upon the land of the Mary- 
land proprietor. When Lord 
Baltimore opened: his western 
lands for settlement in 1774, 
John Friend took no steps to 
secure legal title to his settle- 
ment, tho his Indian title was 
clearly not valid. But Au- 
gustine Friend had a tract of 
159 acres surveyed, which he 
named ‘Friend’s Choice’, pa- 
tented to him in 1798. When 
Colonel Francis Deakins  sur- 
veyed the Military Lots ‘west- 
ward of Fort Cumberland’ in 
1787 for Maryland’s soldiers of 
the Revolution, John Friend 
was allotted, as a settler, Lots 
No. 3281, 3282, 3283, which in- 
cluded his settlement on the 
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Youghiogheny. Two of these 
were patented to his son Joseph 
in the year 1800. 

John Friend, Sr., married 
Kerrenhappuch Hyatt in Vir- 
ginia. Their children were:— 
Nicholas, Gabriel, Joseph, 
Charles, John, Augustine, Susan, 
Sarah, Rebecca. Nicholas is said 
to have been killed in the In- 
dian wars. Susan married An- 
drew House; Rebecca, Joseph 
Butler, and Sarah, Henry De- 
Witt. They all emigrated to Car- 
roll County, Ohio, about 1817, 
‘the year without summer’, when 
frost destroyed the corn and 
other crops in the mountains. 


“The last record we have of 
‘Old John’ Friend, first among 
Garrett County pioneers, is his 
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signature on the deed of the 
‘Friend’s Delight’ farm to his 
son John dated June 1, 1808. His 
wife died October 13, 1798. They 
were buried under a walnut tree 
in the old settlement graveyard, 
where a Government marble slab 
now marks the veteran’s grave”. 


(Editor’s Note:—In 1920 Rev. 
D. A. Friend wrote a book en- 
titled “The Goodness of God”. 
In it he _ stated that John 
Friend, Sr., (Old John) was 117 
years old when he died. That 
the old pioneer actually reached 
such a fantastic age has been 
questioned, and as above quoted, 
the late Captain Hoye states 
unequivocally that he was born 
near Upland, Pennsylvania, 
about 1732. Captain Hoye was 
very thorough in his search of 
the old records, and it seems 
logical to accept his version, 
which if correct would mean that 
when he died in 1808 the foun- 
der of Friendsville was 76 years 
of age rather than 117.) 


Some Remarks For The John 
Friend Marker Dedication 


One of John Friend’s descen- 
dants, Mrs. Evelyn Quard Ol- 
sen, of Glendale, California, who 
unfortunately could not be pres- 
ent for the dedication of the 
marker near the grave of her 
ancestor, prepared the follow- 
ing remarks for the occasion 
which were read by Mr. Rob- 
inson: — 

“This is a happy day for 
Friendsville with fine civic cele- 
bration and with this mark- 
er’s installation honoring the 
memory of the locality’s first set- 
tler, John Friend. Appreciation 
is due the Maryland Historical 
Society for this and other mark- 
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ers set up enlarging the vision 
of the present by such unveil- 
ing of the past. So we say 
thanks for this marker that will 
long dramatize our heritage and 
recall the wideness in the scope 
of human life. 


“The efforts and consideration 
of many others are represented 
in this marker:—The Garrett 
County Historical Society which 
sponsors the erection of these 
memorials, the Friendsville Ro- 
tary Club which aided in this 
project to bring cultural addi- 
tion to this town, to Messrs. Paul 
B. Naylor, Felix G. Robinson, 
Elmer Upole, Richard Bond and 
John Savage, who placed the 
marker, and finally to the Mary- 
land Historical Society which 
actually furnished the marker. 
To these we wish to express 
our thanks. And then, especial- 
ly, to. Mr. Felix Robinson, who 
is so cognizant of historical 
values .and whose endeavors to 
keep them alive has borne fruit 
in many splendid observances 
and musicals and memorials to 
deserving ones now gone. To 
him, a special ‘Thank you’. He 
is the inscription writer and the 
one who brings action to ideas”. 


“John Friend’s offspring must 
number in the thousands by 
this time, there having been six 
or seven steps down from this 
farsighted man who came from 
the Potomac’s shores, and here 
found realization of his ‘Ameri- 
can Dream’. 

It seems fitting that ‘Old’ 
John Friend’s settlement should 
be recalled. Only six genera- 
tions ago here was a log cabin 
representing his ‘Dream’ where 
freedom from want and tyran- 
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ny was to be had on an amazing 
scale. Freedom from danger, of 
course, was not to be relied on. 
It took courage to come and 
bring his wife and children in 
that unsettled period when the 
mountains were anyone’s —the 
Indian’s, the White Man’s, or 
the home of the wild bear and 
panther. And so the man we are 
remembering today acquired 
the habit of carrying his gun 
with him wherever he went. 
Gun carrying became his fixed 
lifelong custom, and those of 
four or five generations ago, 
who didn’t have the same con- 
frontations their grandfather 
had had, looked on the habit 
as an eccentricity, and smiled 
when ‘Old’ John in the early 
1800’s carried that flintlock with 
him constantly—even when he 
went to such a safe refuge as 
the Meeting Place or Church. 


_ But that cabin home by this 
green wall of mountain John 
Friend recognized as priceless, 
and we find his son Gabriel re- 
ferring to it in a deed as 
‘Friend’s Fortune’. The Friends 
habitually expressed the poetry 
of their ‘INDIAN BLOOD’ in 
their land deeds, and ‘Old’ 
John’s version of the then new 
Youghiogheny Valley land was 
‘his Delight’ and ‘his Fortune’. 

If the land would only stretch 
out far enough the ‘American 
Dream’ that John Friend rec- 
ognized here could continue on, 
but the technical devices sub- 
jugate the land, and the pres- 
ent ECONOMY, sometimes 
called ‘planned obsolescence’, 
does not allow conservation of 
natural resources and is, in 
many ways, a wilderness of 
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waste; and the ‘American 
Dream’ of deep down freedom 
to make a new settlement in a 
green retreat, either physically 
or mentally, recedes more and 
more as times passs. Six genera- 
tions from John Friend, who 
was a contemporary of Wash- 
ington, find a pretty well regi- 
mented land. What will six 
generations from this one find? 
After another two hundred 
years, what kind of pioneering 
will they set up markers to 
commemorate? 


“There are true pioneers 
among the descendants of the 
early comers. One of ‘Old’ John’s 
descendants recently made the 
statement:—‘I want to leave the 
land better than I found it’. 
And so others, seeing this at- 
tractive metal shaft, this thought 
awakener, may have deepened 
perception, and act in accord 
with that descendant’s think- 


ing. 


This marker will cause won- 
der about its honoree, about 
that forester of wide orbit rang- 
ing, who came to this large 
tree lined valley and found it 
to his liking. The few things 
filtering down through ensuing 
generations show ‘Old’ John in 
a favorable light. We know he 
was a Staid father, a methodical 
man for he insisted the corn 
patch be hoed before a fishing 
trip begin; and yet one who 
would go into the wildest places 
and take his six or seven year 
old son along with him. Some- 
what of a paradox was John. 
He was seemingly a born ad- 
venturer, yet with steadfastness 
his dominant characteristic. 


The day his father Nicholas 
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died, it was to John his thoughts 
turned, and on the morning 
after, following Nicholas’ final 
instructions, the granddaughter 
Sally came down to get John to 
take charge of the burial. So 
John went up and saw that his 
father was peacefully laid away 
in a hollow log beneath a three- 
pronged. cherry tree. 


It was John who, like a con- 
siderate older brother, sent his 
boys up to see how ‘Teen’ had 
weathered an unusually long 
snowstorm. John was a man 
who made his home so far out 
of bounds the Indians came to 
visit him, and yet, he was a 
man to whom the ties of kin- 
ship were dear, and he even, it 
appears, sent a son back to the 
family headquarters in the tide- 
lands. And it was at this place 
where John lived, ‘Friend’s For- 
tune’, that the protective Fort 
was erected in Revolutionary 
War time. 


John is imagined scanning the 
horizon with that shotgun in his 
hand, yet he is visible coming 
deliberately into the scope of 
wrathful Indians with his hands 
folded behind his back as an 
honor signal. The Indians claim- 
ed horses had been stolen from 
them by some white men who 
were seeking refuge in the fort. 
As far as is known the white 
men, claiming they were the 
original owners, did not give up 
the horses. However, John tried 
to give a fair hearing to both 
sides and the story lasted be- 
cause John, in being the modera- 
tor, showed he wanted justice 
carried out. 


“Insofar as the turmoil of 
the times permitted, John Friend 


Annual Dinner Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting 
of the Society was held on 
June 30th at Will O’ the Wisp 
Motel on Deep Creek Lake. The 
attendance was in excess of 
130, by far the largest gather- 
ing to attend such a meeting to 
date. Lewis R. Jones acted as 
master of ceremonies. The re- 
tiring President, Mrs. Robert 
J. Ruckert, reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Society for the 
past year, calling attention to 
the fact that the acquisition of 
the Episcopal Parish House, for 
use aS a museum and headquar- 
ters for the Society, now is an 
accomplished fact. She _ also 
noted that recently two _ his- 
torical road markers have been 
erected by the Society, the 
actual work having been done 
by Messrs. Paul B. Naylor, El- 


had a good relationship with 
the Indians; and this site, when 
occupied by him, witnessed peo- 
ple sharing the good things of 
life together without regard to 
color of skin or to differing 
outlooks. 


So having this marker placed 
where once the branches of a 
great walnut tree spread its kind 
shade over the new made grave 
of the pioneer John and the 
grave of his wife Kerrenhap- 
puch is timely and appropriate. 
On this celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of 
Friendsville we dedicate this 
marker to honor the memory of 
that pioneer father; and with 
this dedication is the hope that 
more awareness of the spiritual 
values in the stream of history 
will emerge.” 
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mer Upole, Richard Bond and 
John Savage. One: marker is 
near the grave of John Friend, 
Sr. and the other is near the 
point where Messrs. Ford, Fire- 
stone, Edison and Burroughs 
camped at Muddy Creek Falls 
some years ago. The reports of 
the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer were read and accepted. 
The Treasurer’s report is printed 
in this issue. The Editor of THE 
GLADES STAR asked for co- 
operation in securing interest- 
ing material for the magazine. 
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Mrs. -Ruckert retired at her 
own request as President, as 
did Vice President Edward R. 
O’Donnell. Paul T. Calder- 
wood of Deer Park was elected 
President and Walter W. Price 
of Mountain Lake Park was 
elected Vice President. Mrs. W. 
W. Grant was re-elected Sec- 
retary; Miss Edith Brock, As- 
sistant Secretary; Robert B. 
Gerrett Editor of THE GLADES 
STAR. George K. Littman, pre- 
viously a member of the Board 
of Directors, was elected Treas- 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘Paul T. Calderwood, Deer Park, Our New President 
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Twelfth Annual Tour 


The Twelfth Annual Historical 
Tour of the Society will take 
place on Saturday, September 
17th. Members and friends are 
requested to assemble at the 
Ruth Enlow Library in Oakland 
at 9:00 a. m Lunch should be 
brought. The first stop will be 
at the Deer Park Bottling House. 
From here the party will pro- 
ceed to the old railroad station 
at Swanton. Altamont will be 
the next stop. Then the mem- 
bers will drive to the Potomac 


urer, succeeding E. Herbert 
Shaffer who had declined re-elec- 
tion as Treasurer and Managing 
Editor of THE GLADES STAR 
after serving most efficiently 
for years. His assistance in the 
issuance of our little magazine 
will be missed by the Editor in 
particular. 


Mr. Littman retired as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors 
upon his election as Treasurer, 
and Mrs. William E. Naylor was 
elected in his place. Mrs. Charles 
Briner was elected to the Board 
succeeding the late Lowell 
Loomis. The incumbent mem- 
bers, Mrs. Vernie Smouse, Mrs. 
Ralph Beachley and Messrs. 
Paul B. Naylor, Dennis T. 
Rasche, J. J. Walker, William 
D. Casteel and Harry C. Ed- 
wards, were reelected, Mirs. 
Lewis R. Jones, long a member 
of the Board, having retired 
due to pressure of other duties. 

Also retained were the Con- 
tributing Editors, Messrs. Felix 
G. Robinson, Ross C. Durst, 
Charles A. Jones, CaledD Wins- 
low, E. Ray Jones and Mivs Vis's 
Broadwater. 


rere ncn ees nr a epee ieeeee = Sa See 
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State Forest picnic area on 
Backbone Mountain near Lost 
Land Run. After lunch at the 
picnic area the tour will pro- 
ceed to Shallmar, and from that 
point to Shaw, West Virginia. 
At this latter point may be seen 
the last of the steam operated 
sawmills in this region. Of the 
eight hundred odd sawmills 
listed in West Virginia, this is 
said to be the only one still 
operated by steam. Steam is 
obtained by burning the saw- 
dust resulting from the mill’s 
operations. Leaving Shaw, those 
who desire will continue to the 
Backbone Mountain Inn, on 
Route 50, at Table Rock, for 
dinner. This should prove an 
interesting trip, and all mem- 
bers who can do so are invited 
to come and bring their friends. 
ee er 


Jarboe Family Notes 


In response to requests which 
have been published from time 
to time in the press and in THE 
GLADES STAR, seeking mem- 
orabilia of the Civil War period 
for display in the Union Room 
in the addition to the Maryland 
Historical Society building now 
under construction in Balti- 
more, Mr. J. M. Jarboe of Oak- 
land has turned over to the 
Union Room Committee several 
very interesting items. These 
consist of a First Lieutenant’s 
uniform jacket, epaulets, a fife 
carried by his father, the late 
John M. Jarboe, throughout the 
conflict, a fine copy of an old 
picture of his father in uniform 
(Mr. Jarboe thinks the jacket 
his father is wearing is the one 
given to the Union Room Com- 


mittee), and the very rifle 
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’ ball which wounded the elder 
Jarboe in the shoulder at the 
battle of Shaffer’s Mountain, 
Virginia, August 27, 1862. Par- 
enthetically, some years ago, in 
poring through some pension 
records in the Federal Archives 
Building in Washington, the 
Editor ran across a record in- 
dicating that in April, 1874 a 
pension of $5.00 per month was 
awarded to John M. Jarboe be- 
cause of “Gunshot Wound, 
Right Shoulder”. 


Mr. Jarboe states that his 
grandfather, Ignatius Jarboe, 
was a direct descendant of 
Lieutenant Colonel John Jarboe, 
a native of France, who came 
to this country in 1649. He was 
a close friend of Lord Balti- 
more and aided Governor Leon- 
ard Calvert in quelling Clai- 
borne’s Rebellion. In 1654 he 
built on what is known as Long 
Lane Farm, not far from Leon- 
ardtown in Saint Mary’s Coun- 
ty, his home which stands to 
this day. This ancestor, at the 
early age of 14, volunteered for 
service in the War of 1812, at 
Middletown, Maryland. He 
served as a Fifer in Captain 
Alexander’s Company, 32nd 
Regiment Maryland Militia, and 
was discharged in 1814. He later 
married Sarah Mulledy, a sis- 
ter of Jesuit Father Thomas 
Mulledy who was President of 
Georgetown University, 1829- 
1837 and 1845-1848. Ignatius and 
Sarah Jarboe were the parents 
of James, William, Thomas and 
John M. Jarboe. James, Thomas 
and William were Captains in 
the Union Army during the 


Civil War. Captain James Jar- 
boe silenced the last batteries 
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of General Lee’s army in the 
closing battle of the war. 


Mr. Jarboe has a framed roster 
of his father's Company, I, 10th 
West Virginia Volunteers, which 
was organized at Piedmont, Vir- 
ginia (now West Virginia), May 
5, 1862, and mustered into Fed- 
eral service at Piedmont, May 
19, 1862. John M. Jarboe is 
shown as commissioned Ist 
Lieutenant and acting Captain 
of Company I, of which James 
A. Jarboe was the Captain. It 
also shows that John M. Jarboe 
was wounded on August 27, 
1862 at Shaffer’s Mountain, Vir- 
ginia, and James A. as wounded 
on September 6, 1863. This may 
explain why John M. was ap- 
pointed acting Captain to suc- 
ceed his wounded brother 
James. The former was active 
in 23 engagements and operated 
in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, as well as at Hatcher’s 
Run, an outpost of the city of 
Richmond. The organization’s 
winter quarters were at Chapin’s 
Farm, six miles from Richmond. 


Captain John M. Jarboe was 
born at Romney, Virginia (now 
West Virginia), in 1836, al- 
though his parents were resi- 
dents of Maryland. After the 
war he and his brother William 
came to Oakland, where they 
became contractors and built 
many houses in this area. The 
former married Miss Baker, of 
Grantsville, Maryland. He 
served as Postmaster at Oak- 
land for some years. Although 
not a musician in the army, he 
carried the fife mentioned above 
throughout the war, and his 
son remembers his father play- 
ing this instrument while sitting 
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Our Deceased Members 


We regret to record the death 
of the following members of our 
Society which have been brought 
to our attention:— 


Foster D. Bittle, Oakland. Mr. 
Bittle was a retired Principal 
of Southern High School, Oak- 
land. 

Hon. Earl W. Cobey, Cumber- 
land. Judge Cobey was Judge 
of the Fourth Judicial Circuit 
Court. 

Sidney Harvey, Oakland. Mr. 
Harvey was a farmer in the 
Sand Flat area. 


F. D. Glass, Westernport. Mr. 
Glass was a former resident of 
Swanton. 


U. G. Palmer, Jr., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Mr. Palmer, who was 
associated with General Motors 
in Detroit, was known to many 
of our elder members. As a boy 
he lived in Oakland for many 
years when his father was the 


on his front porch. He also re- 
calls that his father’s shoulder 
muscles were permanently stif- 
fened as the result of his 
wound, and this caused him to 
lean slightly to one side. He 
died in 1912 at the age of 76. He 
and his brother William are 
buried in the Oakland ceme- 
tery. John’s son, J. M. Jarboe, 
known to his associates as 
“Max”, is the only survivor of 
his immediate family. He re- 
tired some years ago after long 
service in the Garrett National 
Bank. Among the elder Jar- 
boe’s descendants is a grand- 
son, Charles M. White, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, retired Chairman 
of the Board of the Republic 
Steel Company. 
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first Cashier of the First Nation- 
al Bank, previously having been 
Superintendent of the Tioga 
Tanning Company at Hutton. 
Later the elder Mr. Palmer 
served as Principal of the Oak- 
land High School, and Oakland 
attorney Walter W. Dawson re- 
calls him as just about the fin- 
est teacher he ever had. 

Walter W. Pollard, Hagers- 
town. Following his death some 
time ago Mr. Pollard’s remains 
were returned to Oakland for 
burial in the Episcopal ceme- 
tey. 

Theodore Sines, Swallow 
Falls. Mr. Sines was a member 
of the pioneer Sines family of 
Garrett County. 


Mrs. F. E. Thrasher, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 





Obituary 


JOhn Davis Browning, only 
son of the late John F. Brown- 
ing, and a great grandson of 
Meshack Browning, Garrett 
County’s pioneer hunter and 
author, died on June 25th at the 
age of 64. A lifelong resident of 
Thayerville, he was born and 
lived all his life in the solidly 
built farmhouse erected by his 
grandfather, the late John Lynn 
Browning, in 1859. This was the 
home of the six famous Brown- 
ing brothers, Stephen, Ralph, 
Edward, John F., Thomas J. 
and Abel, probably the best 
known of all the old time fid- 
dilers of this mountain area. All 
of the brothers have been dead 
for many years. John D. Brown- 
ing was a farmer and dairyman. 
He is survived by his widow, the 
former Miss Wilhelmina Holt- 
schneider, and a half brother, 
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Fred Schenk. Following requiem 
mass in Saint Peter’s Catholic 
Church, Mr. Browning was 
buried in the Oakland cemetery 
by the side of his parents and 
grandparents. 
oo 


Some Garrett County 
Weather Notes 


Although the past spring was 
an extremely cold one, with 
planting of gardens and grain 
crops very much delayed in con- 
sequence, it probably is not to 
be compared with that of the 
year 1816, which was known as 
“The Year Without a Summer”. 
This description applied, how- 
ever, not to Garrett County 
alone, but also to much of the 
rest of the United States. Never- 
theless, Oakland again, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, at- 
tained the dubious distinction, 
on June 2, 1966, of being the 
coldest spot in the United 
States, with a chilly 27 degree 
reading. The forecast for the 
following day, June 3rd, was 
“In the Low 70’s”. This com- 
pares with a 36 degree reading 
on August 4, 1965 which was 
noted as the coldest in the con- 
tinental United States on that 
date. 





New Members 


We are glad to welcome new 
members who have joined our 
Society recently. A partial list 
follows:— 


Miss Mary-Carter Roberts, 
Travel Writer, Bureau of Eco 
nomic Development of Mary- 
land, Annapolis. 


Mr. John Holtschneider, Deer 
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No Crest For 
U. S. S. Garrett County 


In our June issue mention was 
made of the recommissioning 
of the U.S. S. GARRETT COUN- 
TY (LST-786) for service as a 
parent ship and repair ship for 
the new jet powered river patrol 
boats and supporting helicopters 
for service in the rivers of the 
Republic of South Vietnam. The 
Prospective Commanding Of- 
ficer of the ship, Lieut. James 
C. Kunz, USN, has been busily 
engaged in trying to locate an 
official Garrett family crest for 
appropriate display on this ves- 
sel. 


The matter was brought to the 
attention of Mr. Harrison Gar- 
rett, of Baltimore, a great grand- 
son of John Work Garrett, for 


Park. 
Mrs. 
Oakland. 

Mr. William M. Garrett, Bal- 
timore. 

Mrs. Oliver C. Nethken, Balti- 
more. 

Mrs. Jacob  Holtschneider, 
Finksburg, Maryland. 

Mr. Joseph H. Andrews, Cum- 
berland. 

Mr. Alfred T. Marucci, Moun- 
tain Lake Park. 

Mr. Joseph E. Droege, Bever- 
ly Hills, California. 

Mrs. Ben F. Browning, Chand- 
ler, Oklahoma. 

Miss Minnie Hennen, Cumber- 
land. 

Mrs. Thelma Grayson, Cum- 
berland. 

Mr. Richard T. Sanner, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Mr. T. A. Kimmell, Mountain 
Lake Park. 


Wilhelmina Browning, 
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A Presidential Honeymoon 
(Continued from June Issue) 


This much of the history of 
Deer Park is authentic, but 
previous to the transfer of own- 
ership from ‘Hermit Wells’ to 
‘Droege the Hunter’ there are 
a vast number of floating myths, 
legends, and alleged history. 
How much of it is true is not 
known, and it is not certain 
that all that the old inhabitants 
relate was told them by their 
parents. 


According to the oldest in- 
habitant however a portion of 
what is now known as Deer 
Park was once called ‘Peace- 
and-Plenty’. At that time a man 
named John Hoye who died 
sometime in the 1840’s, and 
whose descendants still reside 
here, owned a large tract of land 
on the summit of the mountain. 
Where he came from or just 
who or what he was is not defi- 
nitely known. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, and that is that 
grants of land, fifty acres in 
extent, were apportioned to 
Revolutionary soldiers and 
those who fought in the War of 
1812, somewhere in this vicinity. 
This land was inaccessible and 
uncultivated, so the veterans 
were glad to dispose of their 
valueless awards at a nominal 
price. John Hoye, it is said, 





whom our County was named. 
He advised, however, that as 
far as he knows there is no of- 
ficial family crest. It was sug- 
gested that the Garrett County 
Seal or Coat of Arms might 
be appropriate. At this time we 
do not know what decision was 
made by the naval authorities 
with respect to the matter. 
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bought them up and came here 
to settle. Between 1830 and 1835 
Thomas Perry, father of Captain 
Roger Perry of the United 
States Navy, and of Judge 
Thomas Perry, failed in busi- 
ness in Cumberland, Maryland, 
and the creditors came down 
upon Hoye, who had signed with 
Perry to the extent of about 
$30,000. Before the sheriffs ar- 
rived Perry sent his son over 
the mountains to inform Hoye 
of his failure. To escape respon- 
sibility, Hoye deeded his lands 
to George Calmese, his father- 
in-law, but when the debt had 
been paid and Hoye demanded 
his lands back again, Calmese 
refused to give up the deed. 


‘Peace-And-Plenty’ 

“Being of an easy disposition 
and also possessed of large 
property elsewhere, Hoye com- 
promised by giving his father- 
in-law one-half of the lands, 
saying as he did so that it was 
‘For the sake of peace I give 
you plenty.’ From this transac- 
tion grew the name of ‘Peace- 
and Plenty’, by which Calmese’s 
property was afterwards known. 
At the old man’s death this 
property was willed to his son- 
in-law, Thomas Perry, who, be- 
ing in straitened circumstances, 
after his business failure sold 
portions of it to Senator Davis, 
yielding the latter a fortune of 
several millions from the valu- 
able growth of lumber with 
which it abounds. But Mr. Davis 
was not the only purchaser. The 
lete President John W. Garrett, 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
read, also saw the value of the 
land and bought largely. Since 
then the property has increased 


in value more than a hundred- 
vid. 
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Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland about the time of her marriage 
on June 2, 1886. This is a reproduction of a photograph of Mrs. 
Cleveland, autographed by her and dated October 26, 1886. 
After the Clevelands attended services in the Garrett Memorial 
Church in Oakland on June 6, 1886, they were entertained at 
tea by the late Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus W. DeLawder in their 
home. The DeLawders then lived in the large house at the south- 
east corner of Second and Center Streets, Oakland. The house 
was built by Mr. DeLawder, Fish Commissioner for the Western 
Shore for many years, and Baltimore and Ohio Agent at Oak- 
land. For vears afterward it was the Browning House, operated 
as a boarding house by the late Mr. and Mrs. John T. Browning. 
It is now the Parish House of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. In 
appreciation of their hospitality Mrs. Cleveland later sent Mrs. 
DeLawder a reproduction of an oil painting of herself. This 
was given to our Society by Mrs. Ruth DeLawder Herbert, of 
Washington, D. C., a granddaughter of the DeLawders, who at- 
tended the Glotfelty reunion in Garrett County on July 17, 1966. 
We are indebted to our loca! photographer, Mr. R. W. Morrow, 
Jr., for the reproduction used in this issue. 
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The neighboring country in 
every direction about Deer Park 
is rich in historical spots. Near 
the town runs the old road over 
which George Washington led 
a part of Braddock’s army dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. 
Two miles further north stands 
the massive home of General 
Armistead who was a well- 
known officer during the Revo- 
lution and the War of 1812. His 
estate was presided over during 
the General’s absence by an 
Indian named Mail. This man 
was the son of an Indian of the 
same name who acted as post- 
man for General Washington 
during the French and Indian 
War. 

Bruce Homestead 


“Not far from General Arm- 


stead’s estate is the Bruce 
homestead, where several of 
Robert Bruce’s descendants 


live. These people still retain 
many of the old Scottish charac- 
teristics and until lately wore 
Highland plaids and Scotch 
caps. Near the Bruce homestead 
is the ‘Smith Farm’, once owned 
by an old Scotchman named 
Alexander Smith. The place is 
now the property of the Pendle- 
ton heirs, who are relatives of 
the present Minister to Ger- 
many. Here, at the grand old 
mansion of Col. Pendleton, 
Minister Pendleton spent his 
early youth. But at the outbreak 
of the Civil War the house was 
deserted and the United States 
government built a fort nearby 
and called it Fort Pendleton. 
The house was turned into a 
hospital, and hundreds _ of 
wounded soldiers were doubt- 
less saved from the grave by 





the cool, bracing air of the | 
mountains. The old mansion is | 





now a summer hotel. 
The Giant Of Garrett County 


One of the curiosities of the 
neighborhood is the ‘Giant of 
Garrett County.’ He is the over- 
seer of the farm of Vice Presi- 
dent Spencer of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. Mr. Theo- 
dore Hoff, that is his name, is 
over seven feet in height, has 
tremendous shoulders and 
weighs over 300 pounds. The 
curious part of it is that while 
Mr. Hoff is the largest man in 
the county, his wife is the small- 
est woman, weighing only eighty 
pounds, and his employer, Mr. 
Spencer, tips the scale at only 
ninety pounds. Besides the story 
of the country here, and the 
legends which belong to every 
mountain peak and ravine, to 
the caves and springs and even 
to the rocks and trees, there are 
a thousand others which the 
names of many of the illustrious 
dead call to the minds of the 
natives hereabouts. The record 
of their marvelous feats and 
accomplishments as hunters and 
marksmen are too numerous to 
ascertain. Without doubt the 
most famous of these persons 
was the old hunter, Meshack 
Browning, whose deeds seem 
almost incomprehensible. Of 
him enough could be written to 
fill volumes. He was the Daniel 
Boone of the Alleghanies and 
figured prominently before the 
public for half a century—until 
his death in 1859...” 

‘To Be Concluded) 
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USS Garrett County Commissioned 


On October 15, 1966 the U. 
SS. S. GARRETT COUNTY 
(LST 786) was formally recom- 
missioned at Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia. The ship will complete 
her fitting out period at Mare 
Island and then proceed to her 
home port, San Diego, to begin 
about two months of intensive 
training for her new career. 
Much of this training is still 


The USS 


in the experimental stage, as 
advanced methods and new ideas 
are constantly being brought 
in from the operating forces for 
consideration and, where deemed 
advisable, incorporation into the 
existing program. 

Garrett County was repre- 
sented officially at the recom- 
missioning exercises by Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Bell, Jr., of San 
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Jose, California, former residents 
of Garrett County. The former 
is the son of the late James B. 
Bell, life-time resident of Oak- 
land, who will be remembered 
by many local readers as a 
photographer and previous to 
that as an employee of the old 
Hinebaugh restaurant. Jim Bell 
could bake coconut pies in 
those days of erratic natural 
gas supply that the writer never 
has seen equalled for quality 
by any present bakers, profes- 
Sional or amateur. 


The U.S. S. GARRETT COUN- 
TY was built by the Dravo Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh, launched 
July 22, 1944, commissioned Au- 
gust 28, 1944, and served in 
many engagements from that 
time until the end of World War 
II. She was decommissioned 
July 9, 1946. Her length is 
327 feet, beam 50 feet, draft 12 
feet and maximum  displace- 
ment 3640 tons. She has a crew 
of 125 officers and men, Lt. 
James C, Kunz, USN, being her 
present commander. She has 
been assigned to the Amphibi- 
ous Force of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, for service aS a parent 
ship and repair ship for the 
new jet powered river patrol 
boats and supporting helicopters 
for service in the rivers of the 
Republic of South Vietnam. 


As noted in our September, 
1966 issue, no Garrett family 
crest was obtainable, and con- 


sequently an insignia was de- 
signed to symbolize the origin 
of the ship’s name and function. 
We are endeavoring to have a 
cut made to show the insignia 
of the ship, the design of which 
can be blazoned heraldicly:— 
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“Or two chevrons sable, a 
chief azure, over all a trident 
in pale or, and between in 
chief two flowers of the Black- 
Eyed Susan, and over all in 
feese a ram’s head caboshed 
proper”, 


“The design consists of a 
symbolic shield whose main area 
is divided into five chevron- 
shaped parts, representing the 
five principal mountain ranges 
Which run parallel across Gar- 
rett County, Maryland. The 
colors are alternately yellow and 
black. These are the livery 
colors of the arms of the state 
of Maryland, which are those of 
the Calvert family, the Lords 
Baltimore. Across the top lies a 
blue area representing the sea, 
all overlaid by a trident, the 
symbol of naval power and the 
maintenance of order. The tri- 
dent is flanked by two Black- 
Eyed Susans, the State Flower 
of Maryland, and superimposed 
on it is a ram’s head in gray, a 
reference to Garrett County’s 
preeminence as the _ principal 
sheep-rearing area in Maryland. 
Across the top of the shield is 
a nameplate bearing the identi- 
fication “USS GARRETT 
COUNTY” in black letters on a 
yellow field, and below, in the 
same colors, a motto scroll with 
the words “TOUJOURS FI- 
DELE” (EVER FAITHFUL). 
This is the motto of several 
Garrett families. The entire de- 
sign is to be mounted on a wood- 
en shield of dark oak whose lat- 
eral curve has the same radius 
as that of the design itself. Thus 
the character and situation of 


Garrett County, Maryland are 
combined with a symbol of naval 
power”, 


pe 
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Insiania of the USS Garrett County 
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Campsite Of Famous 


Americans Dedicated 


On August 2nd the Director 
of Education at the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Vil- 
lage, Dearborn, Michigan, Mr. 
James A. Fowler, dedicated the 
marker designating the camp 
site of Messrs. Ford, Firestone, 
Edison and Burroughs which 
had been erected a short time 
previously by our Society. Rain 
dripped slowly through the 
myriad needles of the last stand 
of virgin hemlock in the State 
as Mr. Fowler described the 
camping trip of the four famous 
Americans and their party in 
the summer of 1918 and again 
in 1921. Mr. Fowler illustrated 
his remarks with several photo- 
graphs taken at the scene dur- 
ing the trip in 1921. Preceding 
the dedication a group of about 
35 historically minded persons 
was entertained at lunch at 
Will O’ the Wisp Motel, and 
most of them attended the dedi- 
cction in spite of the rain. 


Among those present at the 
Falls was Emerson Cross, a re- 
tired Washington, D. C., police 
officer. He related that one 
Sunday he and several other 
boys hired horses from Alva 
Kelley’s livery stable in Oak- 
land and rode to Swallow Falls. 
Here they were surprised to 
see the famous campers relax- 
ing in the woods. Mr. Ford, he 
recalled, was busily engaged in 
washing his socks in Muddy 
Creek. He and the other mem- 
bers of his party welcomed the 
youngsters and borrowed their 
horses so that some of the 
younger members of their party 
could ride through the woods 


for a short time. Upon their re- 
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turn the campers distributed 
ten dollar‘ bills to the boys for 
the use of their horses. The 
boys were overwhelmed at see- 
ing more ten dollar bills than 
they probably ever had seen at 
one time before. It was on this 
visit that Mr. Ford is said to 
have purchased for his museum 
at Dearborn some old time saw- 
mill equipment nearby from 
Newt Reams, who still oper- 
ates a little country store in the 
area. 
Oo 

Remarks on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Historical 
Marker in Swallow Falls State 
Park, Maryland, August 2, 1966 
by James A. Fowler, Director 
of Education, Henry Ford Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village. 


“I am _ particularly pleased 
with the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the dedication of this 
historical marker commemorat- 
ing a campsite of Henry Ford, 
Thomas Edison, Harvey Fire- 
stone and John Burroughs. If I 
may digress for a moment, how- 
ever, I would like to point out 
that I have been coming to 
Garrett County and Swallow 
Falls State Park for more than 
thirty years. I first came here 
during my high schools days 
when I lived in Maryland and 
subsequently returned many 
times with various companions 
as well as my own family. My 
son, Jim, who is with me to- 
day, has also been here on sev- 
eral other occasions and shares 
my interest and enthusiasm for 
this attractive area. Since mov- 
ing to Michigan nine years ago 
I have tried to get back to Swal- 
low Falls at least once a year. 


“T ean’t really tell you what 
draws me back to Swallow 
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Falls. I have travelled widely 
and have seen many other 
places with equal appeal but 
Swallow Falls has its special 
nostalgia, no doubt because of 
the memories it holds for me. 
But the thing that really im- 
presses me about this place is 
how little it has changed from 
the time I first saw it. This is 
a great tribute to those who 
are responsible for its opera- 
tion and maintenance. True, 
many conveniences have been 
provided for the persons who 
camp here, conveniences which 
are not only useful but essential 
to the welfare of those using 
the Park. But, in spite of these 
improvements, the Park seems 
as capable as ever of absorbing 
the increased pressures placed 
on it by the large numbers of 
persons who come here. It 
amazed me to walk along the 
river trail and, although I knew 
there were many persons in the 
vicinity, to be almost totally 
unaware of their presence. They 
did not seem to intrude on the 
solitude of this truly beautiful 
State Park. I can only hope it 
will always be so. 


“Turning again to the _ his- 
torical marker, I feel it is very 
appropriate for the Garrett 
County Historical Society and 
the Maryland Historical Society 
to have erected a marker com- 
memorating this campsite of 
these four famous Americans. 
I say this particularly because 
I represent the museum estab- 
lished by Henry Ford. These 
men were ahead of their time 
in many respects, even in camp- 
ing. Today camping is a major 
recreational activity but fifty 
years ago these men, too, had 
found it to be fun. 
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The idea of camping trips 
was initiated in 1914 when 
Henry Ford and John Bur- 
roughs visited Thomas Edison 
at Ft. Myers, Florida. During a 
tour of the Everglades they dis- 
cussed the possibility of sub- 
sequent camping trips. 

“The first real trip was made 
in 1918. At this time ‘the Four 
Vagabonds’ as they called them- 
selves took a camping trip 
through Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. It was on this trip that 
they first visited Swallow Falls. 
An account of this trip was 
prepared in almost poetic prose 
by John Burroughs under the 
title of ‘A Five-some O’er 
Nature’s Course. (The fifth 
member of the party was 
Edwin N. Hurley.) This account 
was eventually published in a 
more prosaic narrative form in 
a limited edition by Harvey 
Firestone. Both publications (of 
which there are copies in the 
Ford Archives) were well il- 
lustrated. 


“In the published account we 
find a reference to Keyser’s 
Ridge, Maryland when we read, 
‘On the way to Keyser’s Ridge 
we stop. Aviewing this Yankee 
threshing machine we _ think 
how the Kaiser’s eyes must pop 
when he sees “Jack” Pershing’s 
Thrashing Machine’. 


“On this same trip, a stop 
was made August 19th at a ga- 
rage in Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania where Mr. Ford repaired 
a fan and radiator after the 
mechanic advised him it couldn’t 
be done. Out of this incident as 
related in Matthew John’s biog- 
raphy of Thomas Edison, the 
journalists who followed the 
party worked up an apocryphal 
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story, the burden of which was 
that when their car broke down 
some village mechanic sug- 
gested that the trouble might 
be with the motor. ‘I am Henry 
Ford, spoke up the tall man, 
‘And I say the motor is run- 
ning perfectly.’ Then the rustic 
suggested that the electric 
spark distribution might not be 
working. ‘I am Thomas Edison,’ 
spoke up the stout man in the 
front seat, ‘And I say the wir- 
ing is all right.’ Whereupon the 
village mechanic, pointing to 
John Burroughs and his long 
white beard, remarked ‘And I 
suppose that must be Santa 
Claus.’ 


“Although there were trips 
to other places in the interven- 
ing years, it was not until 1921 
that ‘The Vagabonds’ returned 
to Maryland and Swallow Falls 
State Park. This was the year 
after Burroughs’ death. This 
was also the year that the wives 
insisted on joining their hus- 
bands. As a result camping be- 
came less primitive. At one 
point during this trip, which in- 
cluded both Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, President Hard- 
ing joined the party for a few 
days. This conventional trip 
marked the end of ‘roughing it’ 
and the trips themselves ended 
in 1924. 

“In Maryland the party 
camped in open woods near 
Muddy Freek Falls, the site of 
the marker we are dedicating 
today. Henry Ford celebrated 
his fifty-eighth birthday in camp 
at Muddy Creek Falls on July 
30, 1921. According to the late 
Theodore Sines of Oakland who 
was there and who wrote about 
his experiences in 1961 in the 
Baltimore Sun, ‘Everyone in 
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Garrett County knew they were 
coming’ and it was said ‘They 
came at the invitation of Fred 
Besley, ~Maryland’s first State 
Forester.’ 

“The camping equipment used 
by the 1921 party was far ahead 
of its time and included (among 
other interesting items) a fold- 
ing circular camp table with a 
‘Lazy Susan’, sleeping tents 
10 feet square with mosquito 
netting flaps, a dining tent 20 
feet square in which the table 
was placed together with fold- 
ing wood and canvas chairs, a 
gasoline stove—although wood 
fires were  preferred—electric 
lights powered by a portable 
generator, and a refrigerated 
camping truck —a_ Lincoln. 
Some of these items are on dis- 
play at the Henry Ford Museum 
in Dearborn, Michigan. 


“Drastic changes have been 
made in camping facilities and 
equipment since the camping 
days of Ford, Edison, Firestone 
and Burroughs but the primary 
purposes remain the same — 
rest and relaxation. In addition 
to camping these men individ- 
ually and collectively enjoyed 
exploring, observing nature and 
bathing in creeks and streams 
along the way. Today, even if 
we wished, it would be diificult 
to find a stream sufficiently 
unpolluted to permit bathing, 
let alone swimming. Today our 
camping facilities are  over- 
crowded and ‘camping’ is a lit- 
tle different from staying at 
home except for a change of 
scenery and being out-of-doors. 
Today too many campers, pic- 
nickers, tourists and others are 
guilty of contributing to the des- 
ecration of the very landscape 
they seek to preserve through 
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littering and other thoughtless 
acts. 

“We owe a great deal to the 
inventive minds of men like 
Ford, Edison and_ Firestone. 
They literally put America and 
the world ‘on wheels.’ They 
made camping in far-off places 
within easy reach of everyone. 
They and others like them have 
given us so much of what we 
take for granted in our present- 
day materialistic culture, but it 
is the philosophy of men like 
Burroughs that can help us to 
strike a balance between 
‘things’ and such intangibles as 
natural beauty, the protection 
and preservation of which is 
too often ignored. 


““The desires of an older 
generation to save their kind 
of an America for its simplicity, 
isolation and solitude have now 
been reversed by a mad mass 
of people demanding social con- 
tacts with their kind when out- 
of-doors, but who are anti-social 
to the land. They profit by in- 
stitutions which others built, 
and enjoy the so-called recre- 
ational advantages they did not 
help preserve; nor do they want 
nature in its unadulterated 
forms.’—(Ernest Swift, Conser- 
vation News, July 15, 1966.) 

“It is appropriate for the 


Maryland Historical Society 
and the Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society to dedicate this 
campsite of these four famous 
Americans and especially so in 
the case of Henry Ford who, 
through his interest in our past 
and his efforts to preserve ex- 
amples of our heritage, has left 
a priceless legacy to present to 
future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

“In recognition of this dedi- 
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A Presidential Honeymoon 


(Concluded From Last Issue) 

The foregoing constitutes the 
text of the newspaper reports 
of the honeymoon of President 
Cleveland and his wife at Deer 
Park, except for the deletion of 
one item—the history of the 
Garrett Memorial Church in 
Oakland—which was covered by 
both the New York Herald and 
the New York World in prac- 


cation I would like to present 
to the Garrett County Historical 
Society through Felix Robinson 
copies of six photographs which 
were taken at Swallow Falls 
during the 1921 camping trip. 
These photographs are from the 
Ford Archives.” 

The marker dedicated today 
bears the following inscription: 

“Camp Site—In August, 1918 
and again in July, 1921, Henry 
Ford, Thomas A. Edison, Har- 


vey Firestone, John Burroughs 
and Company encamped here 
by Muddy Creek Falls.” 
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tically identical form. The his- 
tory quoted is as printed in the 
‘Herald.’ 

Clippings as given in this ar- 
ticle represent only a fraction 
of the publicity given to the 
Cleveland visit. Although the 
President as will be noted ex- 
pressed himself as pleased with 
the attitude of the reporters, it 
is stated by at least one of his 
biographers that the actions of 
other reporters were most of- 
fensive and aroused the resent- 
ment of President Cleveland, 
who had hoped to withdraw en- 
tirely from the outside world 
for the few days he expected to 
spend at Deer Park. This biog- 
rapher states that a carload of 
reporters followed the Presi- 
dent’s two car special on the 
next regular train, arriving at 
Deer Park not long after the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland. 
They posted themselves at vari- 
ous points as close to the Cleve- 


land cottage they could, 
among other places at the lit- 


as 


tle bridge some two hundred 






























































































































































































































































cottage where President Grover Cleveland and his bride, the 
former Frances Folsom, spent their honeymoon in June, 1886. 
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Twelfth Annual 
Historical Tour 


The Twelfth Annual Historical 
Tour of the Society took place 
on Saturday, September 17th. 
Leaving the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary, Oakland, the first stop 
was at the Deer Park Boiling 
Spring Bottling House. Here the 
participants were greeted by 
Mr. George Motylewski, the 
Superintendent of the plant, 
who read a telegram express- 
ing the good wishes of the Deer 
Park Spring Water Corporation 
and’ distributed sample con- 
tainers of the water as bottled 
at the plant. The party then 
proceeded to the B&O station 
at Swanton closed many years 
ago), where Mrs. Z. S. Miller 
and others made interesting in- 
formal talks on the history of 
this town, particular mention 
being made of the extensive 
mercantile operations of the 
late Littman Brothers, who 
were located here for many 
years, and who shipped coun- 
try produce from Swanton in 
car-load lots. 


yards below, as well as at a 
summer house that stood until 
recent years at the spring near- 
by. From this latter point they 
trained telescopes on the cot- 
tage, noting every move made 
by the couple as they sat on 
the piazza, greeted the few 
guests permitted to reach the 
cottage, or walked in the woods 
beyond the cottage. Some even 
inspected the covered dishes in 
which meals were brought to 
the cottage from the Hotel. 


Others counted the letters and 
telegrams received by the 
couple. 
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A stop was made at Altamont, 
where the party had a look at 
the Wye where for many years 
the steam helper engines from 
Piedmont and Keyser were 
turned in order to head back 
down the 17-Mile Grade. With 
the advent of the Diesels, how- 
ever, the need for the Wye 
decreased, and some years ago 
the east leg of the installation 
was taken up, leaving only the 
west leg which now serves as a 
siding. The party noted the con- 
crete marker along the side of 
the railroad cut, not far from 
the old abandoned grade cross- 
ing. This denotes the crest of 
the grade, 2628 feet above tide- 
water, the highest point on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Here the precipitation divides, 
the drainage to the west flow- 
ing via the Little Yough into 
the Youghiogheny River and 
eventually into the Gulf of 
Mexico. That to the east flows 
into Crabtree Creek, thence in- 
to Savage River, into the North 
Branch of the Potomac at Bloom- 
ington, and finally into the At- 
lantic. 


Mr. William Schmidt, son of 
the late Section Foreman Henry 
Schmidt of Altamont, gave the 
party the benefit of his recol- 
lections of Altamont and the 
railroading activities | which 
came under his observation; he 
having succeeded his father as 
Section Foreman. After long 
service in his own right he re- 
tired several years ago. He 
pointed out the site of the 
original tiny Wye, a short dis- 
tance west of Altamont Tower, 
where the late John Carroll, 
Section Foreman at Altamont 


at the time of the Civil War 


4 
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and for years afterward, lived 
in what was known as a “Com- 
pany House”, built by the Rail- 
road for the Section Foreman. 
At the old Wye, also, stood the 
original telegraph office where 
Messrs. James B. Cassidy, John 
Albert Droege, Charles  F. 
Friend and others mentioned by 
Mr. J. William Hunt in his ar- 
ticle ACROSS THE DESK, in 
the Cumberland Sunday Times 
for December 4, 1966 were em- 
ployed long ago as telegraph 
operators. Mr. Cassidy lived in 
the house on the hillside, now 
the home of Clarence Marley, 
back of the present Tower. Mr. 
Droege learned telegraphy un- 
der Mr. Cassidy, who is said to 
have been killed some years 
later by a helper engine at Alta- 
mont. Born in the large brick 
house at Deer Park, just above 
the railroad, built by his grand- 
father about 1852-55, Mr. Droege 
worked on the Baltimore and 
Ohio and many other roads, 
eventually becoming Vice Presi- 
dent of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railway. 
He died in Florida in March, 
1961, just after reaching his 100th 
birthday. Charles F. Friend also 
was a native of Deer Park, a 
son of Samuel Friend, Sr., who 
lived on a farm near Altamont. 
He worked at various points on 
the Baltimore and Ohio and 
other roads and met an untime- 


ly death along the C and O 
Canal in Cumberland many 
years ago. 


After lunch at the Lost Land 
Run picnic area on Backbone 
Mountain, the party visited 
Shallmar, where Mr. J. J. Walker 
discoursed on the history of 
the towns and the coal mining 
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industry of that area. The last 
stop was at Shaw, W. Va, 
where Mr. Earl Pritts, who 
operates the last steam sawmill 
in the state of West Virginia, 
took the members through the 
mill, which was not in operation 
that day, it being Saturday, and 
explained its peculiarities as 
compared with the conventional 
mills powered by electricity or 
Diesel motors. The site of the 
mill and the little village of 
Shaw, consisting of some 35 
homes, will be inundated when 
the proposed North Branch 
Potomac flood control dam is 
built, which is expected to back 
water up to a point not far be- 
low Kitzmiller. Some of the 
party continued on to Table 
Rock for dinner at the Back- 
bone Mountain Inn, thus con- 
cluding a very pleasant tour. 


In the absence of the origina- 
tor of the Historical Tours, 
President Paul T. Calderwood 
acted as conductor in place of 
Felix Robinson. We are happy 
to note that Mr. Robinson, who 
conceived the idea of these an- 
nual tours and acted as guide 
aud narrator, is now back home 
in much improved health. 


Some 36 members, as listed 
below, took part in the tour:— 


Miss Grace M. Jones, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Mr. and Mrs. Ezra W. 
Savage, Coral Gables, Florida; 
Miss Mary Rutan, Uniontown, 
Pa. (A descendant of the 
pioneer Rutan family of Gar- 
rett County); Mr. and Mrs. 
Caleb Winslow, Baltimore; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Winslow, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles A. Gar- 


rett and Mrs. Thelma Grayson, 
Cumberland, Md.; Alton Fort- 


ney, Sr. and Martha Fortney, 
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Gov. Thomas’ Sarcasm 


Our valued old friend Ross 
C. Durst, born and raised in 
Garrett County but for many 
years a resident of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, sends us the follow- 
ing explanation of terms used 
in his article on former Gover- 
nor Francis Thomas which ap- 
peared in the December, 1964 
issue of THE GLADES STAR:— 


“In a previous issue of THE 
GLADES STAR _ (December, 
1964) I quoted Governor Francis 
Thomas as accusing the good 
people of Garrett County of 
being so influenced by tradition 
that, for a candidate to be 
elected ‘He would have to be 
born in the dark of the moon, 
cradled in a sugar trough and 
baptized in stump water’. Since 
all of these expressions have 
long since passed into limbo, I 
have frequently been asked to 
explain their meaning. Bearing 
in mind that this statement was 


Bloomington, Md.; Francis Ruge, 
Grantsville, Md.; Mrs. Mabel 
L. Thompson and Mrs. Phyllis 
P. White, Westernport, Md.; 
Totten A. Kimmell and Edward 
R. O’Donnell, Mountain Lake 
Park, Md.; Mrs. Wanda Maphis, 
Ruth Sweitzer and Cathy Beck- 
man, Swanton, Md.; Mrs. Earl 
Enlow, Mr. and Mrs. William 
W. Grant, Rebecca L. Grant, 
Mrs. W. W. Grant, Sr., Paul 
Hinebaugh, Miss Ruth C. Kel- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Nay- 
lor, Mrs. Ruth M. Naylor and 
Miss Irene Thayer, Oakland, 
Md.; Mr. and Mrs. Paul T. Cal- 
derwood, Robert B. Garrett, 
Mrs. Z. S. Miller and John 
Robert Thrasher, of Deer Park, 
Md. 
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made more than a century ago, 
I will do the best I can. 

The Dark Of The Moon 

The dark of the moon (now 
called the New Moon) is that 
period following the Third Quar- 
ter in which the moon is in- 
visible to the naked eye. A 
faint nimbus can be seen with 
good glasses if you know just 
Where to look. This nimbus is 
caused by the reflection of light 
from the earth (not from the 
sun). It lasts for a few nights 
only until the moon reappears 
in the sky as the First Quarter. 

In ancient times this period 
was observed with religious 
ceremonies in which the suppli- 
cants begged the moon to re- 
turn to the sky. Since the moon 
invariably responded to these 
petitions, it was considered an 
auspicious time for a male child 
to be born. He would surely 
grow up to be a wise and good 
man, favored by the gods. This 
belief persisted long after the 
religious ceremonies were aban- 
doned. 

Cradled In A Sugar Trough 

When the first white man be- 
gan tapping the sugar maple 
for its precious sap, he had to 
fashion his own _ containers, 
since ‘keelers’ had not yet come 
into use. This was done by 
cutting small logs into lengths 
of approximately 30 inches. Each 
section then was hollowed) out 
with adz, chisel and mallet, leav- 
ing the ends intact. The idea 
probably was borrowed from 
the Indian dug-out. In more re- 
cent times, the same procedure 
was used in fashioning water 
troughs for horses. 

“In many of the less affluent 
homes, one of these troughs 
served admirably for a cradle 
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in which to rock the baby to 
sleep. Hence, ‘Cradled in a 
sugar trough’ was a term used 
to denote a very humble origin. 
In American politics, humble 
origin always has been consid- 
ered an important asset for an 
aspirant to public office - espe- 
cially if he has succeeded in 
rising above his early poverty. 


Baptized With Stump Water 


When the early settlers wished 
to clear the land for farming, 
the trees were cut down and 
burned, as the farmers had com- 
paratively little need of the 
timber. The stumps were left 
standing in the ground - the 
farmers simply plowed around 
them. They knew that eventual- 
ly the stumps would rot suffici- 
ently to permit their removal. 
For some reason the center 
wood usually decayed first, 
leaving the hard outer shell in- 
tact, As the center wood de- 
cayed and fell away, the result- 
ing cavity became filled with 
rainwater. The water leached 
certain chemicals from the de- 
caying wood, turning it to an 
amber or brown color. This 
colored water was known as 
‘stump water’. 

Superstition attributed certain 
magical powers to this stump- 


water. I recall hearing, as a boy, 
that it was a sure cure for warts. 
But here my memory bogs down. 
Just what was meant by “Bap- 
tizing with stump-water’? Did 
some sect or cult actually use 
it for baptismal purposes? It 
sounds faintly reminiscent of 
but 
sure. Perhaps some of our senior 


witchcraft, I can not be 


citizens can supply the answer’. 


a 
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“Miss Thekla,” Garrett 


County Historian 
By Mrs. E. L. (Nadine) Bussey 


Mrs. Thekla Causten Funden- 
berg Weeks, long time resident, 
historian and “promoter” of 
Garrett County, is known to 
this day and fondly called “Miss 
Thekla”, 

In the year 2049, when the 
“Capsule on the Court House 
Lawn” is opened for examina- 
tion of mementos of life one 
hundred years previously, Mrs. 
Weeks’ “Oakland Centennial 
History” will be there. Valuable 
history of ancestors and the be- 
ginning of Oakland from 1849 
will be in one concise book for 
the benefit and pleasure of fu- 
ture generations. 


That will be a nice footprint 
left on the sands of time, but it 
will not tell half the story of 
Miss Thekla and her efforts for 
the betterment of our communi- 
ty. She is almost an institution 
in our locality, for she has 
helped bring it along from the 
horse and buggy days to our 
present comfortable way of life. 

Not ony was she interested in 
beautification and sanitation, but 
the cultural, religious and social 
life was - and is - uppermost in 
her thoughts and efforts. Even 
now, tho she has been living 
in retirement in a hotel in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, for the past 
two years, she reads our news- 
paper each week and is pleased 
With accomplishments of Oak- 
landers; improvements and 
progress in Oakland. 

The recent remodeling of St. 
Matthew’s Church was a dream 


come true for her. Not only was 
she interested in it because it 
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was her church home, but she 
felt it should be _ preserved 
because if was a_ historical 
landmark. She and her hus- 
band, the late Edward Mitchell 
Weeks, encouraged this con- 
structive project for years. 


Mrs. Weeks was born of a 
family with a sense of history, 
of high integrity and cultural 
interests. We who know her are 
thankful that the spirit of her 
heritage carried over into her 
personality and character and 
that she settled in our communi- 
ty. Her father, Dr. Stanley Hor- 
ton: Fundenberg, valedictorian of 
the 1867 class of Bellevue Medi- 
cal College, New York, was a 
practicing physician in Cumber- 
land. Historians there tell us 
that he was one of the first to 
realize disease was spread 
through contamination of milk. 
Eventually he purchased a farm, 
brought in a healthy herd of 
milk cows and supervised the 
handling of milk in a way that 
was later proved to be essential 
to good health. It was on this 
farm, in 1875, that Mrs. Weeks 
was born. Her mother was 
Eliza Shriver Fundenberg, mem- 
ber of a prominent early Mary- 
land family. The  Shrivers 
headed Western Maryland’s old- 
est bank, The First National of 
Cumberland, from 1833. Some 
were engineers and builders of 
the old National Pike. We have 
a lasting memorial of that work 
in the Casselman River Bridge 
just east of Grantsville. 

Mrs. Weeks has told us the 
interesting story of how “Uncle 
David” went out at midnight 
to have the supports taken from 
beneath his largest of its kind 
stone arch bridge. He stood in 
the middle of the bridge and 








gave the order to knock out the 
supports. He said that if the 
bridge was going to fall he 
might as well go with it, as 
he would be ruined anyhow if 
it collapsed. You see, the next 
day there was to be a dedica- 
tion ceremony, with dignitaries 
from Washington, and he did 
not want to be embarrassed by 
having it fall before such dis- 
tinguished witnesses, Having 
heard and read many “Shriver 
History” stories, this writer 
suspects Uncle David was quite 


confident the bridge would 
stand! 
Mrs. Weeks’ middle name, 


“Causten”, comes from her ma- 
ternal great grandparents, who 
were prominent settlers in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in the early days. 
They were friends of President 
and Mrs. Madison. In a book 
entitled “Cleveland Park - an 
Early Residential Neighborhood 
of the Nation’s Capital’, is a 
story about “Weston”, the sum- 
mer home of James H. Causten 
and his wife, Eliza. “Weston” 
had a long gravel walk lined 
with flowering shrubs known as 
“Mrs. Madison’s Walk”. The 
book speaks of the acquisition 
of the home by the Caustens in 
these words:— “They made ex- 
tensive and handsome improve- 
ments in the original house and 
are said to have entertained 
often and in great style”. Wes- 
ton was a haven from swampy, 
humid “Washington City’. The 
house earned its claim to a 
greater historic value since it 
was to “Weston” that the bril- 
liant and famous Dolly Madison 
fled for protection in 1814 when 
the British were burning Wash- 
ington. 


In later years, during the 
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Civil War, when the wounded, 
shocked and defeated Union sol- 
diers came straggling back to 
Washington after the First Bat- 
tle of Bull Run, Great Grand- 
father Causten kept a barrel 
of fresh drinking water and a 
barrel of crackers at the en- 
trance of “Weston” for the re- 
freshment of the dazed, thirsty 
and hungry as they passed by. 
The Shriver grandfather, in 
Cumberland, had his home on 
the second floor of the bank, 
which was just across the street 
from the hotel where General 
Benjamin F. Kelley was staying 
during his assignment there. 
When Generals Kelley and 
Crook were captured by the 
Confederates the two small 
daughters of General Kelley 
were brought to the Shriver 
home to stay until the release 
of their father. When Union 
soldiers had been without pay 
and were restless because of 
hardships their families were 
experiencing, Mr. Shriver loaned 
the commander the _ payroll 
money, not sure that it ever 
would be repaid! 


Another interesting remem- 
brance is that Mrs. Week's 
mother had tickets to Ford’s 
Theater the night that Presi- 
dent Lincoln was assassinated. 
Since it was Good Friday, she 
decided not to attend the per- 
formance. She said that she al- 
ways was thankful to have been 
spared that shock. 


There is story after story that 
could be told about the back- 
ground of “Our Miss Thekla”, 
but since space is limited, let us 
sum it up by saying that she 
came from a patriotic and re- 


spected family, always inter- 
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ested in their country and fel- 
low men, and that she is cer- 
tainly a combination of the good 
in all of them. Her friends are 
anxious that recognition and 
tribute be given her. 


Her husband, Edward Mitcheil 
Weeks, concurred with her in 
every civic and cultural interest. 
She often has said that she 
never could have written the 
“Oakland Centennial History” 
without his encouragement, help 
and patience. Mr. Weeks was a 
very good and talented man - an 
engraver, artist and patent law- 
yer. He designed and engraved 
the back of the one dollar bill 
that we use today. At the time 
of his retirement from the 
Bureau of Engraving, President 
Roosevelt asked that he stay on 
long enough to make a plate for 
the Declaration of Independence. 
The original official plate had 
been engraved on soft copper 
and was in such bad condition 
that it was almost impossible to 
read it. The research and the 
faithful execution of that his- 
toric document on fine stain- 
less steel required three years, 
but it will last forever. Mr. 
Weeks presented autographed 
copies of the Declaration of In- 
dependence to several schools 
in our county. He always was 
interested in young people and 
served for 35 years as the Sun- 
day School Superintendent of 
St. Alban’s Church in Washing- 
ton. He also published a book 
“Letters Analyzed and Spaced” 
in which he explained an ac- 
curate system he devised through 


his years of experience. He gave 
copies of this book to our 
schools and library. 

Mrs. Weeks always has been 
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equally interested in the young. 
She seems to have an innate 
understanding of them and of 
their natural perplexities. We’ve 
heard her say:— “It’s not easy 
to grow up. Children have their 
problems, too”. Perhaps that is 
the reason she has been so in- 
terested in the Girl Scouts and 
was helpful to them when that 
organization was established in 
Oakland. She was instrumental 
in organizing a Civic Club in 
Oakland. Many worthy projects 
have been accomplished by this 
Club. One of its early under- 
takings was the raising of funds 
to erect the handsome stone 
wall around the cemetery. An- 
other was the cleaning up and 
beautification of the streets and 
yards. There was no weekly 
rubbish pickup in those days, 
and one can imagine there were 
numerous unsightly piles of 
cans, ete. 


Along with church work and 
club work, Mrs. Weeks has done 
much research and writing. She 
has been a contributor to THE 
GLADES STAR for many years. 
Recently she prepared a fact 
finding account of the Mason- 
Dixon Line which is to be pub- 
lished soon in TABLELAND 
TRAILS. She wrote “Seventy 
Years of St. Matthew’s Parish”, 
a history of the Episcopal 
Church in Garrett County. She 
also wrote a book “Eighteen 
Countries in Eighteen Weeks” 
as well as her “Centennial His- 
tory of Oakland”. This latter 
was a labor of love, but labor 
it was! She and Mr. Weeks 
drove many miles, day after 
day, talking with natives of Gar- 
rett County, getting family 
backgrounds and histories, She 
must have written several hun- 





dred letters, as well. Still, 
there was a bit of disappoint- 
ment about the finished book. 
She did not get included one 
chapter which she said should 
have been written. Too, some of 
the stories had to be cut, or 
shortened because of the cost 
of publication. It was a mam- 
moth job without doubt, but it 
is a valuable contribution. There 
may yet be a few copies for 
sale at the library. 


When Mrs. Weeks moved to 
Florida she presented some 
family heirlooms of historical 
nature to suitable museums. A 
very old silver coffee service 
can be seen at History House 
in Cumberland. The Maryland 
Room in the D.A.R. Museum 
in Washington has some of the 
Causten silver. Valuable books 
and pictures were placed in 
public and church libraries. 
Some things went to “The 
Homestead”, a Shriver museum 
at Union Mills, Maryland, which 
is about 20 miles south of 
Gettysburg, and very worth see- 
ing if youre ever near there! 
Mrs. Weeks is a member of 
Pen Women, The Huguenot So- 
ciety and the D.A.R. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Matthew's 
Episcopal Church, the Garrett 
County Historical Society and 
the Civic Club in Oakland. For 
many years her time has, been 
divided between Washington 
and Oakland, Crook’s Crest hav- 
ing been her summer home 
since she and her mother pur- 
chased it from Mr. A. D. Naylor 
in 1909. 

Because we are such close 
friends this writer has been 
asked to try to echo some of 
the good and sincere life of this 
woman. Should this effort be 
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even half successful we shall 
be inspired to work to improve 
the lot, both spiritually and 
physically, of those around us. 
“Miss Thekla” has lived a long 
life truly believing, I’m sure, 
that “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive”, for that is the 
kind of life hers has been. She 
has been most generous of her 
time. Her fervent prayer these 
days is for Peace in Viet Nam. 
In that we join her and add:— 
May Thekla Weeks enjoy good 
health and serene happiness for 
the remainder of her days. 





New Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Thomp- 
son, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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Indian Blood 


Mrs. Evelyn G. Olson, of 1007 
Pitman Avenue, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, member of our Society 
and a descendant of John 
Friend of Friendsville, has writ- 
ten a book entitled “Indian 
Blood.” It is a history of the 
Friend family, and doubtless 
will be of interest to many, es- 
pecially those of Friend ances- 
try. The publisher is the Mc- 
Clain Printing Company, of 
Parsons, W. Va., and the price 
is $6.95. 






















































































USED IN FIRST POST OFFICE--Mrs. Lewis R. Jones, cura- 
tor for the Garrett County Historical Society museum, stands 


beside the desk which was in use in the first postoffice at 
Oakland, probably around 1818. This was quite a few years 
before the railroad went through Oakland, around 1850, and 
before Garrett County was formed in 1872. Mrs. Jones an- 
nounced that the remodeling of the museum had been completed. 
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Prominent Visitors In Oakland 


The man is the rear seat, 


wearing a straw hat and facing 


the camera, formerly was 
thought to be President Grover 
Cleveland, who spent his honey- 
moon at Deer Park in June, 
1886. However, as ‘the driver 
is clearly the late Alva Kelley, 
who had a livery stable in Oak- 
land for some years prior to 
World War I, and his com- 
panion on the box is the late 
William R. Browning, both of 
whom would have been young- 
sters at the time of ‘the Cleve- 


ernor of Maryland, 


land visit, it is obvious that the 
President was not involved. 
Close inspection, furthermore, 
indicates that the other man in 


the rear, on the right, is Hon. 


Emerson C. Harrington, Gov- 
1916-1920. 
The street, moreover, is paved, 
and paving was not done until 
long after 1886. The controver- 
sial central figure may be the 
late Hugh A. McMullen, of 


(Photograph courtesy of Oak- 
land Councilman’ Harry L. 
Stemple) 
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The Legges Of England 


By Kenneth Legge Hardesty 

How many times have we 
wondered where our ancestors 
came from, and why they set- 
tled where they did? Would it 
not be interesting to trace one’s 
ancestors back—500 to 1,000 
years—and find out about each 
family—what they did, whom 
they married, did they perform 
any great deeds, and are we re- 
lated to anyone of great his- 
torical significance? This re- 
search involves a great deal of 


Cumberland, who served as 
State Comptroller with Govern- 
nor Harrington. Perhaps some 
of our readers can supply posi- 
tive identification. The other 
two men in the carriage, facing 
to the rear, have not been 
identified. Standing at the ex- 
treme left is the late Thomas 
Martin, Sr. The photograph was 
taken in front of the Loughridge 
house which still stands on 
Third Street next to the A & 
P store and Mr. Loughridge 
may be seen at the entrance, 
immediately behind the late 
Thomas Martin, Jr. The Editor 
recalls that the late Lawrence 
Giessman and he acted as 
chauffeurs for Messrs. Harring- 
ton and McMullen on their cam- 
paign trip to Accident, Grants- 
ville and Friendsville in the 
spring of 1915. Others in the 
party were (Congressman David 
J. Lewis, Ex-Senator Richard 
T. Browning, Editor Harry A. 
Rasche of The Mountain Demo- 
crat, Attorney William R. Offutt 
and J. M. Stanton, all since de- 
ceased. It seems likely that the 
photograph was taken at the 
time of this trip. 
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1. GEORGE W. LEGGE | 
(1842-1929), PIONEER OAK- 
LAND MERCHANT 


(Photograph courtesy of Ken- 
neth L. Hardesty) 


time and patience on the part 
of the historian. I have been 
over a year collecting what in- 
formation I now have, and I ex- 
pect to be several more years 
in intensive research. The in- 
formation thus obtained will be 
published in book form. For 
the present, however, since 
Oakland is our home, and our 
family came from England to 
reside here, I have decided to 


write in brief form for The 
Glades Star “The Legges of 
England.” 


Shortly before the Civil War, 
three young men embarked on 
a journey from the coast of 
England to Montreal, Canada. 
They were the sons of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, Viscount Lewis- 
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ham, and Baron Dartmouth. 
The family had large holdings 
of pastoral land in Kent and 
Stafford, England, and an in- 
terest in an iron mill in Staf- 
fordshire, but, like so many 
noble families at that time, no 
liquid currency. The sons had 
decided to go to Montreal to 
obtain an interest in some of 
the new iron deposits found 
there. 

The sons, Josiah, George and 
John, resided in Montreal for 
several years, apparently not 
finding the proper’ business 
they wished to purchase. Ac- 
cording to Sue Legge Lyne, 
daughter of George W. Legge, 
the reason the family moved 
from Montreal is not certain. 
She did say she thought she re- 
membered her father remark- 
ing about the Mount Savage 
iron works. 

From Oakland, Josiah jour- 
neyed to Pittsburgh to make 
his home, John moved to Cum- 
berland, and George W. Legge 
remained in Oakland to open 
a store. The store was located 
in the building now owned by 
Alva Gortner on Second Street. 
The home now occupied by AIl- 
va Gortner on Second Street 
was built by the Legge family 
in 1890, and it was known for 
many years as “The Legge 
House.” The home was sold to 
Lewis Gortner in 1923 when 
George Legge moved to Cum- 
berland to join his son, George, 
Jr., who was in the practice of 
law. 

Harry Stemple, Center Street, 
Oakland, remarked that he re- 
membered George W. Legge, 
and could recall when he was 
tax collector. Mr. Stemple said 
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that Mr. Legge used to sit on 
the radiator in Harned’s Drug- 
store watching out the window. 
If he saw an individual who was 
past due in taxes, he would 
question him concerning his 
taxes. Mr. Legge was a mer- 
chant in Oakland in 1872. The 
population of Oakland at that 
time was about 900. He served 
as a director in the Garrett 
County Bank of Oakland in 1887. 
He married Julia C. Offutt and 
resided in the Second Street 
home. Julia died there in 1914. 

They had three children, Sue, 
John and George. Sue now lives 
in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
George, Jr., moved to Cumber- 
land with his father in 1923. He 
had a brilliant career as lawyer, 
Mayor of Cumberland, and one 
of the founders and directors of 
The First Federal Savings and 
Loan Company. George W. 
Legge died at his son’s home 
in Cumberland in 1929. He is 
buried in the Oakland ceme- 
tery. The other son, Dr. John 
E. Legge, left Oakland to be- 
come an outstanding physician 
in Baltimore. Dr. John was al- 
ways very kind and generous to 
people from Oakland. His home 
always was open to them. The 
story is told about the time 
when he and another doctor, 
about 30 years old, shared the 
same taxicab each morning. The 
young doctor always was com- 
plaining about the weather — 
either too hot or too cold. Dr. 
Legge remarked to the young 
doctor: “Young man, when you 
get to be my age (he was then 
about 80), every day is a nice 
day.” Dr. Legge died in Balti- 
more about two years ago, but 
before his death he went to 
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England to see his ancestral 
home. 

The eldest of the three broth- 
ers coming to this country from 
England was Josiah H. Legge. 
He lived for a number of years 
in Pittsburgh. He bought a large 
country place at Aurora, W. Va., 
for his summer home, and later 
purchased a winter home at 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. He mar- 
ried Margaret Reynolds of Fred- 
erick, Maryland. They had one 
daughter, Marie Ebert Legge, 
who is the grandmother of this 
writer. Josiah was an alien to 
life in this country, and to the 
people around Aurora. He was 
strictly British, and lived the 
life of the English squire. The 
people in the small community 
of Aurora did not understand 
him, and therefore he was re- 
ferred to as an arrogant English- 
man. Josiah died in his Aurora 
home in 1903, and his wife died 
there in 1915. They are buried 
in the Legge plot in the Oak- 
land cemetery. 

The youngest brother, John 
Frank, married Nellie Reynolds 
and produced a number of sons, 
who all died in their early 40’s. 
One son, Dr. Kenneth Legge of 
Baltimore, this writer was for- 
tunate enough to be named af- 
ter. John Frank Legge entered 
upon a career with The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and 
became Superintendent of the 
Cumberland Division. He later 
was promoted to the new rail- 
road headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He died after serv- 
ing only a short period in his 
new position, and was buried 
in Elmwood Cemetery, Shep- 
berdstown, W. Va. 

The Legge family that came 
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to Oakland in the early 1870’s 
has slowly died out. The only 
member of the family now liv- 
ing in Oakland is Kenneth 
Legge Hardesty. A letter re- 
cently received from England 
states that the Legge family is 
also vanishing there. 

The Legge name _ originally 
was De La Lega, and is of Itali- 
an origin. The De La Lega name 
figured extensively in the 
medieval history of Ravenna, 
of Naples, and especially of 
Venice. The first of the family 
to make his mark in England 
was Sir Thomas Legge, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in the 
reign of Edward III, about the 
year 1343. The name at this 
time was changed to Legge. 
Thomas Legge married Eliza- 
beth, one of the daughters of 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick. They had two sons, 
Simon and John. This was the 
start of the Legge family in 
England. 

Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire was granted a char- 
ter by King George III. It de- 
rives its name from the Second 
Earl of Dartmouth, William 
Legge, whose portrait now 
hangs in Dartmouth Hall at the 
College. William Legge was a 
great friend of America, and a 
supporter and champion of the 
conciliatory proposals of Lord 
North, his half-brother. 

It is an interesting coincidence 
that Lord Dartmouth had, in 
fact, a family relationship to 
the man who after successfully 
leading Revolutionary forces 
through the war, with the com- 
ing of peace was to be elected 
the first President of the United 
States. 
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Local Items Of Long Ago 


From long-forgotten files of 
THE REPUBLICAN, Captain 
James A. Hayden, Editor, we 
quote some items which may 
bring a nostalgic recollection to 
an elder reader here and there. 
Those of our younger readers 
who pause for a moment in the 
course of the hectic life of the 
present for a glance towards the 
past, may be interested by men- 
tion of some incident involving 
an ‘ancestor or an old friend 
of the family. 

Under date of July 20, 1916 the 
“Forty Years Ago” column noted 
that General William Tecumseh 
Sherman was a visitor at the 
Deer Park Hotel. “Where he 
and General Grant met and 
fraternized”’. 

The Oakland Hotel, then “A 
new hostelry for the accommo- 
dation of summer visitors, re- 
ported one hundred arrivals”. 

“Marian McKimmey had a 
fight with a mother bear and 
her two cubs at Fairfax Stone, 
Garrett County. The mother 


The first Lord Dartmouth, 
who was an Admiral of the 
British fleet, bombarded and 
destroyed Tangier. He was a 
son of Elizabeth Washington, 
in Leicestershire. George Wash- 
ington’s armorial bearings, con- 
sisting of three stars and two 
stripes, that is to say, the her- 
aldic device of the Washington 
family, served as a basis for 
the designers of the first flag 
of the United States. It is this 
that has led to a widely current 
story, to the effect that the 
Earls of Dartmouth have the 
right to fly the flag of the 
United States. 
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bear ran away when two shots 
struck her and Mr. McKimmey 
took the cubs to his home”. 


On January 7, 1882 The Re- 
publican stated that “The Balti- 
more and Ohio has a large force 
of hands engaged in construc- 
tion of a dam across the Little 
Yough River between Oakland 
and Deer Park, for the pur- 
pose of forming a lake from 
which the Company hopes to 
get ice for its hotels”. (Editor’s 
note:—This dam extended across 
the Little Yough valley, from a 
point east of the former Moun- 
tain Lake Helper Station, to 
what is known as the Garrett 
Road opposite the Railroad. 
Water was backed up for per- 
haps half a mile, and in winter 
& great deal of ice was cut 
from the resulting Lake Yough 
and shipped in boxcars to vari- 
ous points for use in the Balti- 
more and Ohio hotels. How- 
ever, following the typhoid 
epidemic of 1893 which resulted 
in a number of deaths in the 
Deer Park—Mountain Lake 
area, the use of this ice was 
discontinued and the Lake was 
drained. The remains of the 
dam still may be seen today.) 

The same issue reported that 
the Mountain Lake Park As- 
sociation had contructed a 
temporary dam across Broad 
Ford Run on the Association’s 
grounds, with the expectation 
of securing ice for use next 
season. It also was constructing 
an icehouse with ia capacity of 
about 400 tons. (Editor’s note:— 
This dam evidently was extend- 
ed later, for as far back as the 
Editor can recall, the Deer 
Park-Oakland road ran across 
the breast of the dam. Near the 


center of the causeway was a 
ismall bridge under which ran 
the overflow from Broad Ford 
Run. This dirt road was aban- 
doned about 1935 when the pres- 
ent Route 135 was built some 
distance south of the old road. 
The icehouse mentioned, which 
burned down one summer day 
many years ago while full of 
ice, stood near the east end of 
the dam and was served by an 
extension of the existing Balti- 
more and Ohio siding over 
which boxcar loads of ice were 
shipped in winter. Also along 
this siding, and just below the 
eld road, stood the little elec- 
(tric light plant which furnished 
electricity for the community 
until the coming of the inter- 
state high tension line years 
ago.) 


In July, 1882 The Republican 
recalled that in “The Year With- 
out a Summer - 1816” cattle 
froze in the northeastern and 
middle states in the month of 
June, and Maine and Vermont 
had 10 inches of snow. July 
was wintry and icy, and August 
was the same. September was 
a2 little warmer, but then came 
bitter cold weather until the 
end of the year. The following 
year, 1817, was fine, with a 
productive season”, No mention 
was made of the effects of the 
cold year in this area. 

About this time a telegraph 
line was run from the Lake 
View Planing Mill, via Moun- 
tain Lake Park, to the office of 
Thomas J. Peddicord iand H. 
Wheeler Combs. (Editor’s note: 
—Was the Lake View Planing 
Mill the one operated for many 
years by the Rathbun family at 
Mountain Lake Park? Messrs. 
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Georgetown Heraldry 
(By Jim Wilfong) 

Once again we are indebted 
to Felix Robinson, Contributing 
Editor, for an item of GLADES 
STAR material, this time a 
clipping from the Georgetown 
Spectator under the above head- 
ing, which we quote herewith:— 

“The Deakins name is not 
often encountered today, but 
in the. early history of 
Georgetown and Washington the 
family was one of considerable 
prominence. Not widely known, 
either, is the fact that Old 
Deakins Hall still stands in the 
heart of University Park, Mary- 
land just south of today’s Col- 
lege Park. The house is con- 
siderably changed from the days 
when it was the homestead of 
one of our more notable early 
Peddicord and Combs were well 
known Oakland attorneys of 
that period. Mrs. Eleanor Hel- 
big, Mrs. Edwana Rook and 
Mrs. Ara Rebecca Hinebaugh, 
all of Oakland, are granddaugh- 
ters of Mr. Peddicord.) 

An item of interest of fisher- 
men was to the effect that 
Lieutenant D. M. Mason “Last 
week caught a salmon trout in 
the Yough near Oakland. It was 
a beauty, and the first fish of 
that type ever caught in the 
Yough.” Mr. Mason was the 
Agent of the Baltimore and 
Ohio at Oakland for years. He 
had been a Sergeant in the 
Confederate Army and at the 
time mentioned (1882) was a 
Lieutenant in the Garrett 
Guards, crack local militia unit 
of the 1880’s, and 1890’s, which 
enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for marksmanship. 


olutionary 
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families, but extensive restora- 
tion thirty years ago left 
enough of its original character 
to set it somewhat apart from 
the thousands of suburban 
homes hemming it in, on every 
side. 


“A hundred yards northeast 
of Deakins Hall the old Deak- 
ins family cemetery still exists 
within an iron picket fence. A 
visit here is worth while on the 
part of the curious who choose 
to pursue their history in such 
a fashion. The twenty or more 
stones here all carry the name 
of Deakins or Jones. Among 
these is Colonel Leonard Deak- 
ins of the Revolutionary Army, 
appropriately noted by the tra- 
ditional bronze marker placed 
by the DAR, the Colonial Dames 
and similar organizations. This 
is no muSty, lichen covered plot 
abandoned to the caprice of 
nature; the area is well cared 
for and still a going concern 
with a burial as recently as 
1951. 


“The Colonel is best known to- 
day - if he is known at all - for 
his military service in the Rev- 
War. He had two 
brothers, however, who achieved 
considerable fame in other pur- 
suits, although one of these - 
William - was also a Colonel 
in the same conflict. He also 
owned Georgetown warehouses 
and vessels which sailed direct 
to foreign ports. His name ap- 
pears repeatedly in the George- 
town chronicles of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries. George- 
town University acquired its 
superb building site from Deak- 
ins in 1788. Seven years later 
he presented a building lot to 
St. John’s church. He does not 
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lie in the family cemetery, but 
in Rock Creek Cemetery, ad- 
jacent to the Burnes and Threl- 
kelds. All were brought here 
from other midtown cemeteries, 
closed in the last century. A 
third brother lies here, too. 
Francis won his fame largely in 
the West of his day. As a sur- 
veyor he did a great deal of 
kis work in Western Maryland 
and what is now northern West 
Virginia in pursuit of the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to compensate 
returning veterans of the Rev- 
olution with land grants and at 
the same time open the west to 
further settlement, generally. 
The (western) Maryland-West 
Virginia boundary is even to- 
day known locally as the Deak- 
ins Line. 


Francis, too, had Georgetown 
ties. He was an incorporator of 
the George Town Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in 1798 and was 
chairman of a welcoming com- 
mittee to greet the newly-elect- 
ed President Thomas Jefferson. 
He died in 1804, not long after 
hosting the Jefferson arrival”. 


Of special interest to Garrett 
Countains is the fact that it 
was Francis Deakins who was 
in charge of the crews of sur- 
veyors who laid out the 4000 or 
more Military Lots in the 1780's 
after Lord Baltimore’s lands in 
the western end of the State - 
now Garrett County - were 
opened to the public. As men- 
tioned in the foregoing article, 
these lots were assigned to vet- 
erans of the Revolution. Some 
were homesteaded by the veter- 
ans, but many more were sold, 
usually for a trifle, to outsid- 
ers who thus acquired large 
holdings. In many deeds _ to- 


A Country Doctor Has 
A Busy Evening 


In these days when no pros- 
pective mother in Garrett Coun- 
ty would consider giving birth 
to her baby except in a hos- 
pital; when even the most minor 
injury results in a hurried trip 
to the Garrett County Memorial 
Hospital from almost anywhere 


day, reference is made to one 
or more of these Military Lots, 
each designated by its own 
number. The Deakins brothers 
were uncles of the John Hoye 
(1774-1849) who in the early 
years of the 19th century own- 
ed, among other lands, what was 
known as “Hoye’s Big Pasture” 
which lay, roughly, in the area 
between Weber and Deer Park, 
along the valley of the Little 
Yough, extending on each side 
of the stream for a consider- 
able distance, including, it is 
said, some 3000 acres. It was 
fenced in 1828 by Henry White, 
Jr. John Hoye was a resident 
of Cumberland where he and 
his father-in-law, George Cal- 
mese, are buried in Rose Hill 
Cemetery. The Deakins family 
for years operated an inn on 
the Northwestern Turnpike - 
now U. S. Route 50 - at the top 
of the hill near Fort Pendle- 
ton. The Calmese home, where 
the old gentleman lived for 
years, was located on the Old 
State Road, now known as the 
Old Deer Park Road, where a 
portion of the ruins of his home 
still could be seen until some 
years ago. The site was just 
across the road from the An- 
drew Shartzer house (no longer 


in existence) on the farm now 
owned by Thomas Johnson. 
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in the County, a yellowed clip- 
ping from a local newspaper, 
dated August 21, 1947, tells a 
story which is in startling con- 
trast with conditions today. Dr. 
Edward E. Sollars came to Deer 
Park many years ago as a young 
doctor not long out of medical 
school, and for 40-odd years 
served much of the surround- 
ing community for miles in 
every direction. He exemplified 
to a high degree those qualities 
always associated with the title 
“Country Doctor.” Always avail- 
able in time of need, regardless 
of weather, distance, road con- 
ditions or the fact that he knew 
many of his patients could be 
relied upon to forget complete- 
ly about paying his nominal fee, 
for many years he made his 
calls on horseback. Later on he 
traveled by horse and buggy, 
and for the last few years of his 
career by automobile when road 
conditions permitted. 

The clipping reads as follows: 

“The day of the country doc- 
tor has not passed, nor will it 
pass in the years to come, but 
rather as time goes on will the 
nation be more convinced than 
ever that it takes ‘many special- 
ists’ to make one good country 
doctor. 

“Light was shed on this sub- 
ject in a noble manner during 
and after the terrific storm of 
last Tuesday night when the lit- 
tle office of Dr. E. E. Sollars, in 
the village of Deer Park, was 
used by the Doctor under ad- 
verse conditions to care for the 
injured who needed medical at- 
tention. 

“At an early period after the 
storm broke, light and power 
lines in Deer. Park failed, thus 
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throwing the doctor’s office into 
complete darkness. ‘Prepared- 
ness’ having been the motto of 
the country doctor years before 
the Boy Scout movement came 
into existence was solely re- 
sponsible for rays of light again 
to flow through the little office 
by the use of flashlight aug- 
mented by candles which are 
always on hand just for such 
emergencies. 

“Shortly after a single candle 
had been lighted in the little 
office, Clyde Campbell, a resi- 
dent of Deer Park, appeared at 
the office with Mrs. Grace Sol- 
omon, also of Deer Park, a 
daughter of Guy Gilson, who 
had been injured in an auto- 
mobile wreck near the Balti- 
more and Ohio station at Moun- 
tain Lake Park. While an am- 
bulance had been dispatched 
from Oakland for the injured 
woman, Campbell happened to 
come along, and recognizing 
the woman, took her in his car 
to Deer Park. 

“Mrs. Solomon suffered pain- 
ful injuries. Her mouth had 
been badly cut and many 
bruises were found on her body. 
Dr. Sollars dressed her wounds 
and while she was still resting 
in his little office, two more 
patients were brought in, mak- 
ing it necessary to move Mrs. 
Solomon to another room in 
the Doctor’s home. 


Lightning had sent two pa- 
tients to the Doctor, and under 
the best of conditions a victim 
of a bolt of lightning presents a 
problem to any man, but ap- 
parently not too much for a 
seasoned ‘Country Doctor,’ who 
with his flashlight and candles 
relieved these two patients of 
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The Shirer Centennial 


From August 29, 1966 to Sep- 
tember 3rd Oakland’s_ oldest 
firm, Shirer’s Tin Shop, cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. The original shop 
was opened in 1866 by Peter 
Shirer, Jr.. who installed his 
two young sons, Gus, 18, and 
Silas, 16, in the shop after they 
had learned their trade under 


their shock and went to work 
dressing their wounds. 


“The victims were Mrs. Gus- 
sie Groves and niece, Dorothy, 
who lives in Virginia and was 
visiting her aunt. Mrs. Groves 
lives very close to the Sebold 
home which was completely 
destroyed by a tornado in June, 
1944, and fearing a like storm 
on Tuesday night, she and her 
niece went to the cellar of the 
home. Lightning found its way 
to the cellar, however, and near 
where Mrs. Groves and her 
niece were huddled was a pump. 
From sathisaspumMpDssOoLT. tomelt. 
seemed to pass the bolt of fire 
which badly burned Mrs. 
Groves’ left arm and _ pierced 
her left leg in two places. Dor- 
othy, while not burned on the 
arm, suffered like punctures of 
the right leg. Both suffered 
great shock, having been ren- 
dered unconscious for a period 
of time. Also, in each case a 
terrific headache resulted from 
the shock. 


“After the busy evening, and 
realizing the importance of 
light in his community, Dr. Sol- 
lars drove to Oakland to report 
the power failure at Deer Park, 
the telephones having been dis- 
abled by the storm. It takes 
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‘many specialists’ to make one 
good country doctor.” 

a journeyman tinsmith. The 
first shop was located where 
the H-P Store now stands. In 
1870 the firm moved to its pres- 
ent location on Oak Street, and 
the house next door has served 
as a home for various members 
of the Shirer family ever since. 
W. E. Shirer succeeded the 
brothers, Gus and Silas, as pro- 
prietor, and the present head 
of the firm is Scott W., son of 
W. E. The former’s son repre- 
sents the 5th generation, he and 
other members of the family be- 
ing among the firm’s staff. 


As times have changed, the 
firm has kept up with the ad- 
vances in technology affecting 
its business. Mass production of 
kitchen utensils and similar ar- 
ticles, formerly made of tin by 
hand, and the substitution of 
other types of roofing for the 
tin roofs which for many years 
formed a substantial part of the 
firm’s business led it to branch 
out into other lines, such as 
plumbing and heating and later 
electric wiring. Next were add- 
ed ventilating, air conditioning 
and other related types of work. 


Together with old time tools, 
account books and other items 
used long ago, one notable an- 
tique that has been in the shop 
for the last 75 years is a clas- 
sic type of oil lamp that was 
mounted in front of the old 
Glades Hotel along the railroad. 
It was brought to the shop for 
repairs in 1892 and for some 
reason never was reclaimed. 
These and many other items 
were on display during the 
week’s celebration. 
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An Unusual Purchase 


(By Caleb Winslow) 

Serendipity (Do not be 
shocked, for this is not a cuss 
word) is a word coined by Hor- 
ace Walpole to denote the fac- 
ulty of making happy and un- 
expected discoveries by acci- 
dent. Many persons have this 
faculty—some in greater, some 
in less degree. 

I was glad that, to perhaps a 
small degree, I had this faculty 
when I thumbed through a re- 
cent copy of the Sunday mag- 
azine of the Baltimore Sun and 
began to read a story entitled 
“A Maryland Road That Is 
Truly A Cowpath,” by a well- 
known contributor to that pub- 
lication, James F. Waesche. The 
moment my eyes scanned the 
opening words I knew that I 
had made an unexpected dis- 
covery. These words were “Is- 
rael Friend,’ and the article 
continued as follows: “In 1727 
secured a deed from the Indian 
chiefs of the Five Nations, be- 
ginning at the mouth of An- 
dietum Creek, then up the Po- 
tomack River 200 shoots as fur 
aS an arrow can be slung out 
of a bow, then 100 shoots right 
back from the river.” 


This sign stands near the 
bridge that spans the Antietam 
Creek, where a century ago the 
boys in blue and the bays in 
gray clashed in the bloodiest 
one day battle of our bloodiest 
war. It is indeed likely that the 
said Israel was the forebear, or, 
at least, a relative of John, 
Charles and Augustine Friend, 
who founded Friendsville in 
Garrett County. They, too, pur- 
chased the land from the In- 
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dians. We can see from the 
purchase described herewith 
that Israel was a business man 
who had the knack of getting 
along with the Indians and that 
he was capable of using pic- 
turesque language even though 
he was weak in spelling. 

Mr. Waesche’s reference to Is- 
rael Friend was to me a bonus 
because some while ago whilst 
browsing through colonial rec- 
ords I had found mention of 
this worthy. The record stated 
that the Governor had com- 
missioned Friend to go to the 
Indian chiefs along the Potomac 
and to deliver the following 
message: 

“T invited you to come to An- 
napolis to talk with me about 
various matters, and you did 
not come. Now I am setting a 
time for another powwow and 
I expect you to come without 
fail.” 

The site of Israel Friend’s 
plantation is indicated on the 
map drawn by Captain Benja- 
min Winslow, which is based on 
his exploration and survey of 
the Potomac River in the fall 
and early winter of 1736. The 
principal object of this project 
was to determine the fountain 
head of the Potomac River and 
to mark the northwest boun- 
dary of the grant of Lord Fair- 
fax, known as the Northern 
Neck. The original of this map 
can be seen in the Maryland 
Room of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore. It is like- 
ly that Winslow visited the In- 
dian trader at the spot men- 
tioned in Mr. Waesche’s article. 
That he already was acquainted 
with Friend is highly probable 
because the Virginian lived for 
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a time in a house in Charles 
Town, not far from the trading 
post of the Marylander on An- 
tietam Creek. For this bit of 
information I am indebted to 
sage, bibliophile and antiquar- 
ian of Charles Town, Major 
Thornton Perry. (Editor’s note: 
It is unfortunate for Maryland 
that Captain Winslow’s survey 
was not more thorough. He evi- 
dently assumed that the North 
Branch was the main stream of 
the Potomac, whereas it later 
was found that the South Branch 
is the principal stream. A glance 
at the map will show that this 
error cost Maryland a good deal 
of territory, now a part of West 
Virginia, that was included in 
Lord Baltimore’s original grant 
from the King of England. The 
entire state of Delaware was in- 
cluded in this grant, as well as 
a considerable area in what is 
now Pennsylvania. It is related 
that one of the famous Cresaps, 
original settlers of Oldtown, 
near Cumberland, was taken 
prisoner by William Penn’s raid- 
ers from Pennsylvania, and was 
imprisoned in Philadelphia. He 
taunted his captors by assert- 
ing that Philadelphia was sure- 
ly the finest town in the entire 
province of Maryland. The 
boundary question was finally 
settled by having Messrs. Ma- 
son and Dixon survey and mark 
what since has been known as 
“The Mason and Dixon Line.” 
The dispute with West Virginia 
was only settled in 1910 when 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States, despite the in- 
controvertible fact that the 
boundary line should have fol- 
lowed the south bank of the 
South Branch of the Potomac, 
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Obituary 


Belatedly, notice has come to 
hand of the death of a man 
who many years ago was a resi- 
dent of Garrett County. Wil- 
liam Alex “Poppa” Carr died 
in Clarksburg, W. Va., on Au- 
gust 27, 1965 at the age of 102 
years. Born near Clearfield, Pa., 
April 10, 1863, Mr. Carr was 
only six weeks old when he suf- 
fered an almost unbelievable 
tragedy in the loss of his father, 
three brothers and two uncles, 
all of whom were killed in the 
battle of Gettysburg while serv- 
ing with the Bucktail Regiment, 
149th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Mr. Carr came to Meadow 
Mountain in 1900, working in 
the woods until 1904, when he 
was made foreman and later as- 
sistant superintendent of the 
Meadow Mountain Lumber Co. 
Many local men worked in the 
woods under Mr. Carr, among 
them being the late Getty 
Browning and Totten. A Kim- 
mell. The latter, now a resident 
of Mt. Lake Park, is perhaps 
the only survivor of that large 
force of men. Mr. Carr was a 
graduate veterinarian and a 
professional violinist. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, three daugh- 
ters, 41 grandchildren, 95 great 
grandchildren and some 50 great 
great grandchildren. 

——_———0 
declined to disturb the status 
quo, thus ruling in favor of 
West Virginia. Evidently the 
Supreme Court then as now 
was prone to render pragmatic 
decisions. ) 
O 

Benjamin Franklin is credited 

with inventing the lightning rod. 
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Visit To The Cheat 


Few if any of our readers, 
we suspect, will recognize the 
name of Colonel William Kil- 
gour. Nevertheless the Colonel, 
as he was known (whether this 
was an honorary title or one 
resulting from service in the 
Civil War we cannot say), was 
a very prominent member of 
the Montgomery County bar. 
He was almost as well known 
in Allegany County and, before 
and after its creation in 1872, 


in Garrett County, being a 
frequent visitor to Western 
Maryland. He accompanied 


Meshack Browning from Oak- 
land to Cumberland and return, 
via the Baltimore and Ohio 
(which had reached Oakland 
only some seven or eight years 
previously) when the old hunt- 
er went to the latter town to 
have his photograph taken for 
insertion in his recently com- 
pleted autobiography, “Forty- 
Four Years of the Life of a 
Hunter.” This visit was made 
not too long before the author’s 
death, which occurred on No- 
vember 19, 1859. The photo- 
graph, with the fanciful addi- 
tion of two dogs in the fore- 
ground and a deer bounding 
towards the hills in the back- 
ground, appears as the frontis- 
piece in the volume. The dogs 
and the deer were added to 
the photograph by the author’s 
esteemed friend, Edward Stab- 
ler, the Sandy Spring (Mary- 
land) 
the manuscript for publication 
by the J. B. Lippincott firm of 
Philadelphia. 


Known as the “Silver-Tongued 


engraver, who prepared 


| 





Orator of Montgomery Coun- 
ty,’ Colonel Kilgour was very 
active in politics and was much 
in demand as a speaker. Be- 
lieving that some of our read- 
ers may be interested in the 
old Colonel’s flowery descrip- 
tion of the nearby Cheat River 
region, the Editor quotes below 
an article written for the Book 
of the Royal Blue for March, 
1902. This was the title of a 
well-written little Magazine 
published monthly for some 
years prior to and after the 
turn of the century by the Pas- 
senger Department of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad in 
the days when its famous 
Royal Blue passenger trains 
were the epitome of luxury in 
travel in America and probably 
in the world. 

The article reads as follows: 

“Cheat River Under 
An Autumn Sun” 
By Wm. Kilgour 

All my life I have thought I 
would like the change and ex- 
citement of field sport; and 
only very recently I have read, 
for the fourth or fifth time, a 
deeply interesting volume en- 
titled, “Forty-Four Years of the 
Life of a Hunter,” by the late 
venerable Meshach Browning 
of Garrett County, which was 
then a part of Allegany, writ- 
ten by himself; every word of 
which, I have reason to believe, 
is absolutely correct. 

As I lingered over his thrill- 
ing descriptions of the wilder 
portions of the deep, frightful 
and illimitable forest through 
which he hunted; his daring ad- 
ventures along the famous, wild 
and romantic regions of Cheat 
River; his many miraculous es- 
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capes from death, in a hand-to- 
hand encounter with bear, wolf, 
panther, wild-cat and stag; his 
dreary and comfortless nights, 
with no pillow but the cold 
earth, no sheltering save the 
branches of some aged mon- 
arch of the forest, no vigil ex- 
cept the clinging stars or vary- 
ing flashes of light from_ the 
campfire; I could but feel that 
vast, unbroken and _ indescrib- 
able solitudes; what a magnifi- 
cent sunsets bathing in a flood 
of light the ragged cliffs of the 
innumerable chains and spurs 
of mountains; the gloomy gran- 
deur of the deep shadows 
creeping down the mountain- 
side, the music of the streams 
as they went dashing down the 
dark and almost impenetrable 
ravines, gathering force and 
violence all the way, the mighty 
roar of the winds, with every 
storm howling and _ hissing 
through the mighty forests, like 
maddened demons let loose 
from the habitations of the 
damned; the low murmurs of 
the sinking blasts; for all these 
were his as he wandered alone 
in this vast temple of nature, 
whose architect is God, and 
whose organ-tones are the whis- 
pering breeze and the sounding 
storm. 

“Impelled by a desire to see 
and learn something of the wild 
and rare beauties of this mar- 
velous piece of mountain wil- 
derness and_ stream which 
Browning so graphically de- 
scribes, and which is still the 
favorite resort of the lover of 
field and stream sports coming 
from all sections of the coun- 
try, I determined on a visit 
thither. True, the season of the 
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year I most love was far ad- 
vanced; yet there is always 
much of prismatic splendor in 
the dying hours of autumn, 
when the majestic and marvel- 
ous of mountain, stream and 
forest are so Strikingly beauti- 
ful and picturesque. If I should 
grow tired of the shifting colors 
of nature’s pencilings, the tow- 
ering sublimity of ragged walls 
of masonry on which, here and 
there, stood aged trees that had 
been making history for cen- 
turies, now like some giant or 
athlete conscious of his power, 
stripped to the waist as though 
to battle with the storms of the 
approaching winter; I could 
turn to some one of the many 
hunting-camps, partake of their 
ever-cheerful hospitality, enjoy- 
ing the narrations of the nu- 
merous adventures of the hunt- 
ers, sleep under a blanket, with 
my feet before a roasting fire, 
awakening in the morning with 
a ravenous appetite, and before 
the mists shall have disappeared 
start for a chase of the deer or 
a still-hunt for the red-leg tur- 
key, and wind up the coming 
night with an oldtime opossum 
or coon hunt, or the taking of 
a bee-tree, which some old hunt- 
er had been fortunate in sing- 
ling out. 

“At Terra Alta, Preston Coun- 
ty, the head of the great Cheat 
River grade on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, just along and over 
the dividing line between Mary- 
land and West Virginia, I was 
fortunate in obtaining informa- 
tion of just such a home as I 
desired during my short stay in 
the mountains. After a walk of 
two miles immediately along 
this famous grade, thence across 
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the laughing waters of the Cheat 
for perhaps a mile, I reached 
my objective point, a modest, 
rustic mountain-cottage nestling 
in the heart of one of Nature’s 
alcoves, and as neat and sweet 
within as it was eloquent in its 
primitive exterior. Such a 
quaint, dreary little place it 
was, yet beautiful withal! For 
it was enclosed by great forests 
of pine, and dark and purple 
mountains stretching up their 
heads to catch the first blush 
of sunrise or the hazy cloud- 
mists of the evening. There 
were dark woods, too, and rush- 
ing torrents and little babbling 
brooks. There was much beauty, 
though, of a wild and some- 
times gloomy nature; but its 
peace and seclusion suited me. 

“With the rose-blush beauty 
of the early morning came the 
summons to breakfast. Buck- 
wheat cakes lifted from griddle 
to plate, glades butter, sugar, 
maple syrup, honey, broiled 
squirrel, cold roasted coon and 
delicious milk and coffee. 

The morning was still young 
when, after a short but toilsome 
walk, I stood in the center of 
one of the many graceful 
curves along this heavy grade. 
What a scene of almost dazzling 
splendor enveloped me! The 
great Carnival of Color ap- 
peared to be at its full! Autumn 
had kindled her fires on the 
crest and sides of the mountain, 
along the tortuous stream, in 
every dimpled valley and dark 
ravine. The day was without 
shadow, save the small fleeces 
of white mist which floated 
along the distant horizon like 
the broken fragments of a 
routed army. From the wood- 
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land came the song of birds, 
plaintive and subdued. Every- 
thing around me that met the 
eye or caught the ear, every 
falling leaf, the fragrance of 
every dead and dying  wild- 
flower, the voice of every for- 
est cloister, the murmur of the 
stream, the palpitating wreaths 
of topaz mists that veiled the 
dark lining of the more hidden 
parts of the deep ravine, every 
tremulous vista that hung and 
floated along every gorge; all 
had its own special significance, 
and offered healthy and vigor- 
ous food for the contemplative 
mind. 

“A flock of quail flew past. 
What aé delightful time the 
sportsman was having! With 
him, this season is the prime 
favorite; wherever he rambles, 
and his tours undeniably lead 
him through the most entranc- 
ing of natural scenery in the 
woodlands, across the fields or 
in the mountains, he takes in 
an inspiration of nature pure 
and undefiled. The grand, pic- 
turesque and _ beautiful in 
natural scenery, the sportsman 
views at its best, untrammeled 
by civilization and unmarred by 
the restless march of progress. 

“If nature seems to have been 
prodigal of her peerless attrac- 
tions and charms through these 
mountain wildernesses and fast- 
nesses, man has not been slow 
in affixing the monogram of his 
inventive genius along’ the 
walled sides and upon their 
lofty summits, and across their 
frightful and dark gorges. With 
an energy and endurance 
shrinking from no responsibili- 
ty, and fearing neither danger 
nor barrier, he has sent his 


messenger of fire and_ steel, 
carrying with him over these 
frowning and heretofore seem- 
ingly impregnable granite- 
ribbed fortresses swift as the 
cloud driven before a winter’s 
storm,:a world’s commerce or 
a nation’s convention. One of 
those huge and ponderous ton- 
nage engines came up the grade, 
pulling nearly a hundred 
heavily-laden freight cars; on it 
came, passing me with a proud 
and apparently defiant air. 
Hardly had this monster cargo 
of freight passed when thunder- 
ing down the grade came one 
of those luxurious Blue Line 
Flyers of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
annihilating time and distance. 

“But in my ramble I did not 
fail to observe the great con- 
trast which existed between 
this piece of landscape and that 
of the Savage River Gorge. The 


former was not as_ terrific, 


weird and chaotic as the latter; 
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A bit of the past is fast vanishing in Oakland with the demolition 
of an entire block of old buildinas to make way for the new of- 
fice of the Garrett National Bank. Shown in the process of being 
razed are the former Hinebauagh Restaurant, F. A. Smouse Market, 
the Glotfelty Restaurant and the former Oakland Bakerv. All of 
the structures date from before the turn of the century. 
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the view was more extended, 
more varied and much softer. 
The ranges of mountains, far as 
the eye could reach, rose and 
fell like the billows of an angry 
ocean. Small and unpretending 
homesteads, with liberal out- 
door conveniences, small patch- 
es of cultivated ground, or- 
chards loaded with ripe fruit, 
on many of the sunny slopes of 
the mountains, and country 
roads winding through the for- 
ests in the distance, afforded a 
most pleasing relief to this 
natural canvas.” 
_ J eee ne ee 

The lightning rod is of Egyp- 

tian origin, some authorities say. 
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Nominated For Silver Star 


A red-haired 20-year-old Oak- 
land soldier has been nominat- 
ed for the Silver Star after he 
killed a Viet Cong with a knife 
used to skin rabbits when he 
was at home and saved a 13-ton 
armored carrier which he and 
others used to escape from a 
devastating ambush east of 
Saigon. 

He is Spec. 5 Richard Friend 
who was in an eight-vehicle 
convoy from the U. S. 11th Ar- 
mored Regiment. The Viet Cong 
caught and destroyed it in 15 
minutes. Of the 48 Americans, 
16 were killed, 29 wounded and 
four of the vehicles smashed. 
Twenty-one Viet Cong bodies 
were found. 


Friend’s exploits were told in 
an Associated Press story by 
Peter Arnett. 


Mrs. Alta Genevieve (Reck- 
art) Friend, mother of the 
young GI, said her son arrived 
in Saigon on March 26 this year. 

Mrs. Friend said her son was 
an avid rabbit hunter and often 
tramped in the woodlands of 
Garrett County. She said he 
liked the Army but was not sure 
he would make a career of mili- 
tary service. 

A 1964 graduate of Southern 
High School at Oakland, Sp. 5 
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S/5 Richard Friend 


Friend enlisted January 12, 1965. 

The soldier’s father, Arnold 
B. Friend, was killed in a crash 
of a private plane at Deep 
Creek Lake in 1963. 

He has two brothers, Darvin 
Friend and Michael Lee Friend, 
and a sister, Mrs. Annis Colaw. 


According to Mr. Arnett’s 
story: 
Ridin& “ina. jeepy Spe «9 


Friend, a bulldozer driver from 
Oakland, Md., heard the shout 
“Ambush! Ambush” over the 
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jeep radio as the convoy spun 
along at 40 miles an hour on 


Route 1, toward the town of 
Xuan Loc, 40 miles east of 
Saigon. 

Friend saw snipers in the 


trees and at the roadside. Shells 
exploded around the convoy. 
Then came a direct hit on the 
jeep’s front wheel. It careened 
into the underbrush and caught 
fire. Friend was thrown out, 
striking his head against a tree. 


The young soldier lay half 
stunned on the clay highway. 
His eyes focused blurrily on a 
big armored carrier 300 yards 
ahead. Then he saw a figure 
slip into the highway and be- 
gin running toward the carrier. 

Friend pulled himself to his 


feet. Gunfire crackled. Men 
screamed in pain. The Mary- 
lander began running at a 


crouch toward the armored car- 
rier. It seemed to be the only 
island of safety. And the figure 
dashing toward it—dressed in 
fatigues with a pistol at his hip, 
a rifle in hand and carrying a 
bag was obviously a Viet 
Cong. 


“T ran past three Viet Cong 
lying in a hole,” Friend said a 
few hours after the battle. “I 
bent my head down instinctive- 
ly. I told myself that this was 
the end. I wasn’t armed. All I 
had was my knife. But, incredi- 
bly, they didn’t fire at me. May- 
be they were only ammo bear- 
ers.” 


A few yards farther on, 
Friend was struck in the chest 
by a bullet fired from the other 
side of the road. It pierced his 
flak vest and lodged against an 
ammunition clip in his pocket, 
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splintering the bullets, but did 
not wound him. 

Just ahead of him, the Viet 
Cong was starting to climb on 
the armored carrier that appar- 
ently had been stopped tempo- 
rarily with a rocket hit. 

“As I got nearer,’ said 
Friend, “I could see he had 
something in that bag, an explo- 
sive, a satchel charge. All I had 
on me was the knife, a hunting 
knife with a four-inch blade that 
I’d used to skin rabbits I’d shot 
back in Maryland. 

“T pulled it out from the 
sheath. I had to do it.” 

Friend reached up and 
grabbed the Viet Cong sniper 
by the collar. 

He raised his arm and drove 
the knife between the man’s 
shoulder blades. 

The Viet Cong slid down from 
the side of the carrier, his rifle 
falling from his shoulder, the 
bag of explosives from his hand. 
Friend glanced at the handle of 
his knife and the blood. 


As he moved around the car- 
rier, 2nd Lt. Ted Hendrickson 
of Rock Island, IIll., met him 
and pulled him aboard. The car- 
rier started up with a roar. 

“We picked up a few more 
wounded,” said Friend, his face 
bruised but otherwise unhurt. 
“That lieutenant really saved 
us. He moved out of there fast.” 

For his part in saving the ar- 
mored carrier, Friend was nom- 
inated for the Silver Star. 


“That’s the least we can put 
him in for,’ said an 11th Ar- 
mored officer. 

O 

Oakland was the second com- 
munity in Maryland to have 
electric street lights. 
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She’s 100 And 
Recommends Jets 


On Sunday, June 4, 1967, Mrs. 
Edith Cross, of Akron, Ohio, 
native of Garrett County, be- 
came 100 years old. Obviously 
she is not a person to look 
backward for “the best,’ but 
recommends the use of jets in 
air travel. 

The date of her birth is 
tattooed on her right forearm, 
her initials on her left fore- 
arm. Her wedding ring never 
needs to be sized or polished; 
it, too, is tattoed. 


The tattooer was Mrs. Cross’ 
husband, John E. Cross, a 
Goodyear man who died in 
1939. They did not believe in 
wearing jewelry, said Mrs. 
Cross’ daughter, Mrs. William 
Childs, of Tallmadge. 

Mrs. Cross is the oldest living 
member in the nation of the 
Church of the Brethren. She 
was a lady blacksmith. 

The account of Mrs. Cross ap- 
peared in the June 1 issue of 
the Akron Beacon Journal un- 
der “features.” 

In her family history there 
is the old boast of “Indian 
blood.” She was a Sines, a 
family that stretched back in- 
to the dim forests of frontier 
Pennsylvania. Some of them 
settled in the mountain areas 
of Maryland. Edith Sines Cross 
was born in Oakland, daughter 
of a blacksmith. He wanted her 
to be a teacher. 

She tried teaching a few 
months but didn’t like it. 
“Then,” said the father, “you'll 
come into the blacksmith shop 
with me.” She did and liked it. 
She was also a mail rider. 
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When she married John E. 
Cross he delivered mail by 
horseback along a _ nine-mile 
route that circled the area that 
later became Deep Creek Lake. 
He was injured and for nearly 
five years she delivered the 
mail. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cross went to 
Akron in 1913. They were one 
of the first families to move 
into Goodyear Heights. The 
house was soon filled with 14 
boarders. To further help pay 
for the house Edith Cross did 
sewing, wall papering, washing 
and ironing, and two days a 
week baked pies for an East 
Akron restaurant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cross had six 
children. Survivors are Mrs. 
Childs, Otis, retired from 


Goodyear and living in Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; and Sherman, of 
Selma, Ala. Until fairly recent- 
ly Edith Cross lived alone in 
the 1l-room house and did all 
her own work. A broken hip 
ended that. Now she sits ata 
picture window in the O’Neil 
Nursing Chateau.. 


Mrs. Cross terms “hard work’ 
the secret of her long life. 


O 


Publication Delayed 

Yes, this issue of the STAR 
is a bit late in making its ap- 
pearance, and for a very good 
reason: Our faithful and pains- 
taking Editor has been on a 
brief “vacation” in the hospital. 


The happier note concerning 
this “vacation” is that it is ap- 
parently almost completed. 
While our Editor is not yet ac- 
tually at home, he expects to 
be within the very near future. 
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Romance Cost Maryland 
Governor The Presidency 


By Leonora Wood 

The Savage River section is 
not only rich in historic and in- 
dustrial appeal, but has been 
the scene of some of the 
strangest and most dramatic epi- 
sodes of the eighteenth century. 

It was in the fastness of these 
rugged mountains that Francis 
Thomas, second Governor of 
Maryland to be elected by the 
people, sought retirement after 
more than half a century, 1823- 
1876, of distinguished political 
service. And it was left for 
“Maryland’s Hermit Governor”, 
as Thomas came to be known, 
to supply one of the most sen- 
sational chapters in the political 
evolution of Maryland, as well 
as one of America’s most sensa- 
tional romances—a romance 
which, it is believed, cost 
Thomas the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Up to a few years ago, pas- 
sengers on the _ west-bound 
trains of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway, when about halfway up 
the seventeen-mile grade, one 
mile from Frankville, Maryland, 
and nine miles from Piedmont, 
West Virginia, could look across 
the ravine on the right and see 
an old weatherbeaten house, 
surrounded by barns. This, they 
may have been surprised to 
learn, had been the mountain 
home of Maryland’s self-exiled 
Governor. 

But this mountain refuge 
never became an _ object of 
special interest to the people 
of the State, and these moun- 
tains, which seem to delight in 
holding fast to their secrets, 
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have secluded, weathered and 
mellowed into hazy memories, 
the long and eventful career of 
one of the ablest, most eloquent 
and most eccentric sons of 
Maryland. 

Thomas made his first ap- 
pearance before the public in 
1823, when he was nominated 
by the Democratic party in 
Frederick County, for the House 
of Delegates. He was elected, 
and at once became an ardent 
leader in the movement for a 
greater degree of popular rule 
than the original Constitution 
of Maryland then permitted. His 
eloquence and earnestness 
made a strong impression, and 
helped greatly in establishing 
the “Glorious Nineteen” or the 
movement which resulted in the 
election of the State senators 
by the people instead of by sen- 
atorial electors. His political as- 
cendancy was rapid, and in 1841 
he was elected Governor of 
Maryland, to succeed William 
Grayson. 


Weds Governor’s Daughter 

It was during Governor 
Thomas’ residence in Washing- 
ton as a member of the House 
of Delegates, that he met Sallie 
Campbell McDowell, the beau- 
tiful young daughter of Gover- 
nor McDowell of Virginia and, 
despite the fact that she was 
then a school girl of 15, he fell 
passionately in love with her. 
The courtship continued and 
they were married on June 8, 
1841, seven months prior to his 
inauguration as Governor. To 
the protest made by some of his 
friends that there was a danger- 
ous difference between the 
ages of Governor Thomas and 
his bride, he had replied that 
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“It is ridiculous. There is no 
such fearful inequality between 
42 and 20 years. My love is not 
the transient affection of a 
youthful admirer, but the deep- 
seated devotion of the only love 
of a man fixed in his principles 
and fervent and constant in all 
his attachments.” 


Mr. Thomas was now basking 
in the light of a brilliant politi- 
cal career. He had been in pub- 
lic office since boyhood, and 
now, as Governor of the State, 
had almost dictatorial power 
over the Democratic party — 
then the dominant political party 
of Maryland—and there were 
many indications that he would 
succeed to the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Happiness Short Lived 

Mrs. Thomas was a great fav- 
orite in social circles, and ad- 
mirably fitted to fill the high 
position to which she seemed 
destined. But her happiness as 
the wife of Governor Thomas 
was short lived. While he had 
a strong and vigorous intellect, 
it became more and more ap- 
parent that his mind was ill 
balanced. He was_ insanely 
jealous and suspicious, without 
the slightest cause. A young 
gentleman, a cousin of Mrs. 
Thomas, came on a visit to 
Montevue’ shortly after the 
wedding, and this started the 
trouble. Mrs. Thomas and her 
cousin were young, perhaps a 
bit frivolous, and the Governor 
would fly into rages over their 
jokes and laughter. He accused 
them of jesting and jeering at 
him—and even went so far as 
to demand that Mrs. Thomas 
lock herself in her room when 
he left the house. Things went 
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from bad to worse until Mrs. 
Thomas’ father was compelled 
to intervene and, before the 
end of the Governor’s term, he 
took his daughter to his home 
in Virginia. 

A few days later, Governor 
Thomas published a pamphlet 
of some fifty pages which 
shocked and amazed the people 
of Maryland and Virginia, and 
was regarded by the members 
of Congress as evidence of a 
deranged mind. 

In this pamphlet, a copy of 
which was laid upon the desk 
of each senator and representa- 
tive, the Governor gave his ver- 
sion of his family troubles with- 
out any sense of decent reserve. 
And after tirading at length re- 
garding Mrs. Thomas’ lack of 
proper decorum, he closed with 
“an earnest hope, notwithstand- 
ing all that has passed, for her 
acquital. Moreover, if she was 
not and is not now, I will re- 
joice with joy unspeakable, 
when she has become all she 
can become; all that my glow- 
ing fancy painted her.” 


The quarrel with his wife, 
and the hostility between him 
and his father-in-law, Governor 
McDowell, defeated him in the 
National Democratic Conven- 
tion, which was held in Balti- 
more in 1844, and at which 
Thomas’ friends hoped to see 
him nominated for the Presi- 
dency. It also defeated him in 
the race for Congress which he 
made against William MHamil- 
ton. After this last defeat 
Thomas went into retirement, 
from which he emerged seven 
years later to speak in advocacy 
of the election of Stephen A. 
Douglas, in 1860. 


Becomes Republican Dictator 

After Lincoln’s election, Mr. 
Thomas embraced the cause of 
the North against the South, 
even went so far as to recruit 
a body of 3,000 soldiers in Fred- 
erick and Washington Counties. 
His zeal for the cause of the 
Federacy again brought him 
before the eyes of the public 
and, after an absence of 20 
years, he was again elected to 
Congress in 1861, and was con- 
tinuously reelected for several 
terms—his last term ending 
March 3, 1869. During the War 
period he had thus become the 
dictator of the Republican party 
in Western Maryland. As a re- 
ward for services to the admin- 
istration, President Grant, in 
1870, appointed him Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the 
District of Maryland, and two 
years later sent him as Minister 
to Peru, which office he held 
until 1875, when he resigned. 

Retires To Hermitage 

In Peru, Thomas had become 
interested in Alpaca sheep, and 
brought a number to Maryland, 
hoping to propagate them. Up- 
on his return to Maryland, he 
retired to his hermitage in the 
fastness of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. Here he had formally 
purchased a tract of land con- 
taining about 2,000 acres, in- 
tending to go into an extensive 
lumber business. He had built 
quite an extensive system of 
tram way for getting the logs 
down to the tracks of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway. But, 
like every other business enter- 
prise he had undertaken, the 
lumber business yielded him 
little profit. 

While in Peru, he had caught 
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the idea that his mountain farm 
would be well adapted to sheep 
raising, and he entered into this 
venture with the same enthusi- 
asm that had marked his po- 
litical career. For more than 
a year Maryland’s once famous 
political leader buried himself 
in this wild region, emerging 
only occasionally to attend to 
necessary business matters. 


Killed By Train 

Then suddenly, on January 
23, 1876, the country was 
shocked by notice of his death. 
While crossing the _ railroad 
track, about a mile east of 
Frankville Station, he was struck 
by an engine and_ instantly 
killed. Workers on his farm 
were summoned, and his body 
taken in charge by them and 
conveyed to his home. 

As soon as intelligence of his 
death reached the outside world, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company tendered a spe- 
cial train to be taken to Frank- 
ville and convey his body to 
Cumberland—and in the gentle- 
men’s reading room in the north 
wing of the Queen City Hotel, 
the mortal remains of Francis 
Thomas lay in state. Hundreds 
of those who had known him 
and honored him passed by his 
bier, now recalling his many 
admirable qualities, and think- 
ing charitably of the eccentric- 
ities which had cast. their 
Shadow across an_ otherwise 
successful life. 

(Reprinted from the Mineral 
Daily News, Keyser, W. Va., 
November 5, 1936.) 

O 

Only one person, a Negro, has 
been legally executed in Gar- 
rett County. 
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Oakland Wires In 1883 
Sent via Terra Alta 


A number of records of 1883 
and 1884 of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Telegraph company have 
been found by John Murphy, 
operator, recently transferred 
from the Oakland office to Ter- 
ra Alta, and a number of inter- 
esting things relating to Oak- 
land discovered. 

Many of the messages sent 
through the Terra Alta office, 
then known as Cranberry, W. 
Va., are private ones sent by a 
number of Oakland people, but 
others were news dispatches, 
sent to the Baltimore American 
concerning Garrett county elec- 
tions, ete. 

That the messages were sent 
through Cranberry, W. Va., dis- 
proves the thought that Oak- 
land had not been without a 
telegraph office since the Balti- 
more and Ohio tracks were laid 
in 1852 until the closing of the 
office a few weeks ago. All mes- 
sages from Oakland at that 
time were sent through the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Telegraph Co. 
at Cranberry. There was no 
such organization known as the 
Western Union. 

A dispatch sent in to the Bal- 
timore American on November 
7, 1883, concerning an election 
carried the following names: Re- 
publican candidates: <A. F. 
Speicher and H. #£4Wheeler 
Combs, house of delegates; W. 
P. Townshend, State’s Attorney; 
David Wilson, county commis- 
sioner; D. Harrison Friend, Na- 
than Casteel, David Michaels, 
judges of the Orphans’ court; 
Daniel Chisholm, county sur- 
veyor. 
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Democratic candidates: Eli 
Stanton, William D. Hoye, house 
of delegates; John W. Veitch, 
state’s attorney; Moses R. Ham- 
ill, sheriff; Andrew Mullen, 
Wright Thayer, Thomas Brown- 
ing, county commissioners; Wil- 
liam H. Barnard, Nelson Mc- 
Gettigan and Amos Broadwater, 
Judges of the Orphans’ court; 
John T. Mitchell, county sur- 
veyor. 


A message was received from 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, 
Wheeling, W. Va., on November 
14, 1883, asking for 500 words 
on the crime. The crime referred 
to was the execution of John 
Smith, negro, for the murder of 
Josiah Harden, which took place 
on the spot where Oakland 
High school now stands, and 
whose bones were uncovered 
last year in excavating for the 
recent addition. 


A notice from the B. and O. 
offices under date of February 
10, 1880, makes a change in lo- 
cal classification of rates on 
ale, beer and porter. 


From a dispatcher’s train or- 
der book the name of J. A. 
Droege is found. He is at pres- 
ent president and general man- 
ager of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad, 
and was at that time an oper- 
ator at Piedmont, W. Va. 


Trains Nos. 3, 1, and other 
odd numbers ran east in 1883, 
and even numbers ran west, ac- 
cording to’ the order’ book. 
Freight trains between Grafton 
and Cumberland ran faster at 
that time than at present, the 
book shows. Engines, however, 
were smaller and pulled short- 
er trains of cars. 
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Reprints Of Books 
On Maryland History 

The Baltimore County Public 
Library has announced a pro- 
gram of reprinting books on 
Maryland history. There will be 
about 40 such books reprinted; 
some are available now, others 
will not be until 1968. The orig- 
inal publication dates range 
from 1821 to 1956. Prices are 
from $2.40 to $49.50 per copy or 
set. 

For listing of titles and de- 
tails of placing orders, please 
contact Miss Edith Brock, Ruth 
Enlow Library, Oakland, Md., 
21550; or Paul T. Calderwood, 
Box 26, Deer Park, Md. 21527. 

O 


Gift To Museum 


The Museum has recently re- 
ceived a beautiful curio cabinet. 
This lovely piece was made en- 
tirely by hand by Richard Green 
Richardson, of Piedmont and 
Mt. Lake Park during the 1880s 
or thereabout. He maintained a 
summer home, “The Cheswick”, 
and operated a furniture store 
in the Park for a number of 
years. 


Two of the nieces of Mr. 
Richardson could not bear to 
see this rare item fall into un- 
hands. their 
generosity, they made arrange- 


appreciative In 
ments for our Museum to re- 
ceive it. The Society is deeply 
indebted for this very worth- 
while acquisition to Miss Char- 
lotte Richardson, 214 Franklin 
St., Bloomfield, N. J., and Mrs. 
Edward Straw, 33525 N. Deer 
Creek Lane, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Early Rural Americana 


By Ross C. Durst 

My recollections of country 
living go back to the early 
1890s. This era is often referred 
to as “The Gay Nineties.” I 
do not recall much gayety in 
Garrett County, Md., where I 
was born. The county was young 
and backward and debt ridden. 
Country living had not changed 
significantly since the days of 
the early Colonies. 


Three Presidents served dur- 
ing the Nineties: Benjamin Har- 
rison, Grover Cleveland (2nd 
term) and William McKinley. 
Cleveland referred to Harrison’s 
administration as “innocuous,” 
but his own administration was 
plagued by a severe depression 
and labor troubles. “General” 
Coxey’s army of 20,000 unem- 
ployed marched on Washington 
demanding relief, but with no 
results. In 1894, President Cleve- 
land broke a strike of railway 
workers by calling out federal 
troops; and Eugene Debs, labor 
leader, was sent to jail. (How 
times have changed.) 


McKinley campaigned on the 
slogan of “A Full Dinner Pail” 
and the Gold Standard. Mc- 
Kinley’s election was the signal 
for more prosperous times but, 
unfortunately, he did not live 
to see the full fruition of his 
policies. He was murdered by 
an assassin in 1901. The Spanish- 
American War (1898), although 
not much of a war, did bring 
recognition that the United 
States was a great naval power, 
a position it still holds. 


Although we could not know 
at the time, at the turn of the 
century we were standing on 
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the threshold of a great new 
era of rapid changes. Having 
lived in both the old and the 
new eras, I shall endeavor to 
set down in some detail condi- 
tions as they existed in the year 
1895 or thereabout. 


The Have-Nots 

Reminiscences such as these 
usually begin by listing the con- 
veniences which we did not 
have. In our case, such a list 
would be almost endless. We 
had no electric lights or electric 
equipment, no telephone, no 
daily paper, no central heating, 
no “talking machine,” no movies, 
no automobile, no wonder drugs, 
no radio, no TV, no airplanes, 
and so ad infinitum. 

It must not be assumed that 
the above list applied only to 
country dwellers. The towns did 
not have them either. With the 
exception of the telephone and 
electric light, they had not yet 
been invented. 

Illumination And Heating 

I missed the candlelight era 
by one generation. All illumina- 
tion was by “coal oil’ (kero- 
sene) lamps and lanterns. Kero- 
sene was the chief derivative of 
“rock oil” (petroleum). It was 
largely responsible for the 
growth in the oil drilling busi- 
ness. Incidentally, another main 
product of the industry was 
axle grease. Before each trip 
with a wagon or buggy, the 
wheels were removed and the 
axles were smeared with a lib- 
eral supply of axle grease. The 
“fifth wheel’ and kingbolt also 
needed to be greased in order 
to allow the wagon tongue to 
swing freely. 

Kerosene lamps and lanterns 
smoked badly and the _ glass 
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globes had to be washed with 
soap and water at least once 
weekly to remove the coating of 
lamp black. If the flash point 
of the kerosene was not just 
right, the lamps had a tendency 
to explode, throwing burning 
oil in every direction. 


Stove wood was the chief 
fuel for the kitchen range and 
for the cast-iron heating stove. 
Great mountains of cordwood 
had to be cut and stacked each 
winter for the following year. 
When father cleared the land, 
many of the larger trees were 
simply girdled and left stand- 
ing. Many of these dead trees 
were still standing in the mid- 
dle of the fields. When one top- 
pled over, it became our wood 
supply for the next winter. 


Being the youngest member 
of the family, I inherited the 
job of keeping two huge wood 
boxes filled with cordwood. It 
was a never-ending task. It was 
a full decade before the use of 
coal became general. The new 
chore of carrying in coal and 
carrying out ashes became 
slightly less burdensome. 


Roads 

To the best of my recollection, 
the only paved road in the coun- 
ty was the old National Pike, 
and it was in a sad state of dis- 
repair. The county roads were 
little more than wheel tracks 
interspersed with mudholes. 
Grass and weeds _ frequently 
grew in the middle of the road. 


Each year the County Com- 
missioners alloted a small sum 
of money to various farmers for 
the purpose of “working” the 
roads. This consisted mainly in 
plowing open the ditches with 
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a shovel plow and _ spreading 
the loosened clay over the 
roadway. The mudholes were 
filled with broken rock, only to 
have new ones develop along- 
side. These new holes’ were 
filled the following year. 


To prevent excessive erosion, 
a series of “breakers” or “Thank- 
you-marms” were built at inter- 
vals to divert the water diag- 
onally across the road. When a 
vehicle was driven across these 
ridges, it created a swaying mo- 
tion which created the illusion 
that the occupants were bowing 
and nodding. Hence, the name 
of “Thank-you-marm.” With the 
advent of the automobile, these 
breakers had to be eliminated. 
The effect of hitting one at 60 
miles per hour can well be 
imagined. 

Schools 

Allegany had established a 
few schools in the area which is 
now Garrett County, but our 
community had no school until 
after Garrett County came in- 
to being, probably about 1875 
or 1876. My generation bene- 
fited accordingly, but the gen- 
eration just ahead of us had no 
formal schooling. Yet, strangely 
enough, there were almost no 
illiterates in the community. 
How they learned their Three 
Rs (Readin, Ritin and Rithme- 
tic) I do not know. There must 
have been some intensive home- 
work. Some of the parents had 
attended school in Pennsylvania 
before moving into Maryland. 

The instruction and proced- 
ures in these little one-room 
schools was very informal, to 
say the least. No record was 
kept of the student’s progress. 
The only written records were 
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the monthly attendance reports 
to the County School Examiner 
(now County Superintendent.) 

First-year students were en- 
rolled in the Primer class. They 
were taught the alphabet and 
some simple spelling, and did 
some writing. The writing “was 
done on slates. If the enroll- 
ment was large and all grades 
represented, the teacher had to 
rush through the work like mad 
in order to hear all the classes. 
Each class was allotted 10 or 15 
minutes. The first graders fared 
worst of all, with two or three 
recitations per day. The rest of 
the day they had to entertain 
themselves as best they could— 
usually drawing pictures of the 
teacher. 


As the student advanced into 
the First Reader, he was given 
additional subjects and, conse- 
quently, he received more of 
the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion. The Fifth Reader was 
about as far as the average 
student ever reached. Dropouts 
were frequent, as they were 
needed to help with the farm 
work. The girls were allowed to 
remain longer than the boys, 
as they were not needed for 
farm work. 


The subjects which were even- 


tually taught were: reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, his- 


tory (U. S.), physiology and 
geography. Later algebra (to 
quadratics) was added. Still 


later were added Maryland his- 
tory andeeecericuiture. The 
physiology text constantly stress- 
ed the evils of alcohol. I as- 
sume the State law required 
this. 

During the 15-minute recess, 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon, 


the students were encouraged 
to indulge in strenuous exer- 
cises. With a large attendance 
and a coal stove consuming the 
oxygen, the rooms became nau- 
seating. 

Classes were called to the 
front of the room by the teach- 
er’s gong, where they stood in 
line by the blackboard to recite. 
To conserve time, two. classes 
sometimes reported at once— 
one at the blackboard, the other 
reciting. 

Teachers were judged by 
their ability to maintain order 
more than by their teaching 
ability. The large boys some- 
times made life so miserable 
that the teacher gave up in 
despair until a stronger dis- 
ciplinarian could be found. Cor- 
poral punishment was usually 
limited to a rap over the knuck- 
les with a ruler. 


In all fairness, it must be 
said that most parents supported 
the teacher in discipline. Some 
fathers told their sons: “If you 
get a licking at school, you will 
get another when you _ get 
home.” They were as good as 
their word. 

The Old Schnitzelbank 

When I was a small boy, my 
father had a_ shaving horse 
which, he told me, was called 
a “schnitzelbank” by the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. It was an an- 
cient form of vise for holding 
wooden objects while working 
them down to shape. It was 
made of wood and was worked 
by pressing down on a wooden 
beam with the foot. 

Long before I was born, he 
had used it to shave shingles 
for the house he was building. 
Later he used it for making 
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handles for hoes, mattocks and 
axes. When factory-made han- 
dles became available, the ela” : 
shaving horse was - alloyeg to: ie 
crumble into dust» eS?" Aah :* 
One of~- the soifdities yatiien’ he\ — 
made wad higkhry” ‘broom For., KO iN 
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(1 inch.) Then, working on the 
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(To Be Continued) ‘3 
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ANOTHER $1,008 CHECK—Jerry Minnich, president of the 
Ozkland Retery club is shown presenting a check for $1,000 
fer the Garrett County Historical society museum. In the center 
is Pceul Calderwood, president of the society, and at the right 
is Richard L. Davis, chairman of the fund raising committee of 
the Oakland-Mt. Lake Park Lions club. The latter club spear- 
headed a campaign to raise money for the museum. This is 
the second check from the Rotary club, another $1,000 having 
been contributed last year. 
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first time that such a marker 
had been placed at the grave 
of a Garrett County Revolution- 
ary War Soldier by the Nation- 
al Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The de- 
tails were in charge of the 
District of Columbia Descend- 


ants of ’76 Chapter of the So- 
ciety. The marker was appropri- 
ately dedicated by Mrs, Walter 
E. Ward, State Regent of the 


Grave Of Lt. James Drane 
Marked By D.A.R. 


On August 19th some fifty 
persons gathered in the Zion 
Lutheran Cemetery at Accident 
to witness the placing of a 
marker at the grave of Lieut. 
James Drane, Jr., who was a 
member of the Prince George’s 
County Militia during the Rev- 
olutionary War. This was the 
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PLACES MEMORIAL WREATH—Randall Kahl, sergeant-at- 
arms of Proctor Kildow Post No. 71, American Legion, is 
shown placing the wreath on the grave of Lt. James Drane, 
Revolutionary war soldier, during ceremonies when a DAR 
marker was dedicated hy the District of Columbia National 
Society Dauahters of American Revolution. Mr. Kahl has 
been active in locating the graves of many deceased service 
men of all wars. 
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Society for the District of Co- 
lumbia. In attendance also were 
Mrs. Douglas Dwayer, State 
Vice-Regent for the District of 
Columbia, and representatives 
from DAR chapters in Cresap- 
town, Maryland and Keyser, W. 
Va. The invocation and benedic- 
tion were given by the Rev. 
C. F. Dauphin, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church. 


The ceremonies were planned 
by Mrs. Kenneth Stahl, Regent 
of the DAR chapter, a former 
resident of the county. A color 
guard was provided by mem- 
bers of Accident Post No. 208 
and Proctor Kildow Post No. 71, 
American Legion, and a me- 
morial wreath was placed at 
the old soldier’s grave by Ran- 
dall Kahl, Legion Post Sergeant- 
at-Arms, who has been very ac- 
tive in research in connection 


with the locating and marking 





The James Drane home at Accident as 
—Photo by Robert B. Garrett. 
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of the grave of soldiers of all 
our wars who are buried in 
Garrett County. 

DeCorsey Bolden, past Com- 
mander of Proctor Kildow Post, 
read the commission of Lieut. 
Drane, and a short history of 
the Drane family was read by 
Paul Calderwood, President of 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society. 


A letter from Congressman 
Charles McC. Mathias was read 
by Garrett County’s lone mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 
Hon. B. O. Aiken. This read, in 
part, as follows:— 


“Each age and generation is 
confronted with new and greater 
problems which demand new 
and imaginative solutions. For 
this reason the legacy which is 
ours, and which was contributed 
to by Lieutenant Drane, must 


be cherished and _ nurtured. 





it appeared in 1932. 
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Original home made tombstone of Lieut. Drane as it ap- 
peared in 1932.—Photo by Robert B. Garrett. 


This legacy presents us with 
the great challenge of inter- 
preting and relating the spirit 
of 76 in contemporary terms, 
so that spirit may have a new 
vitality and substance in our 
own time and lives, and go 
forth to succeeding generations 
ever renewed and inspiring. If 
we fail to do this we will have 
condemned our past and for- 
saken out responsibility to the 
future”. 


In connection with the dedi- 
cation of the marker to Lieu- 
tenant Drane, it may be of in- 
terest to some of our readers 
if we quote from a Short his- 
tory of the Drane family pre- 
pared by Capt. Charles Hoye 
many years ago:— 

“James Drane (Jr.) was the 
first permanent settler of Ac- 
cident. He was born in 1755 in 
Prince George’s County, Mary- 


land, and in 1779 was commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieutenant in the 
Militia of that county. His wife 
was Priscilla, daughter of 
Thomas Lamar, a descendant of 
the French Huguenot, Marien 
Duval. Elizabeth Lamar, wife of 
Judge John Simkins, was her 
sister, and Colonel William La- 
mar, of Vale Farm, near Frost- 
burg, was a brother. 


James Drane and Priscilla 
Lamar were married February 
16, 1779, and in the U. S. ¢ensus 
of 1790 they are listed with one 
child and four slaves in Prince 
George’s. On the assessment 
roll of Allegany County for 
1798, James Drane was assessed 
with six slaves, two horses and 
two cattle - L 178, 15 s., but he 
is not included in the census of 
1800 in Allegany, so it appears 
that he began to establish him- 
self at Accident prior to 1798, 
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but did not bring his family 
there until after the census of 
1800 was taken. 

James Drane did not own the 
‘Accident’ tract upon which he 
lived; it appears to have be- 
longed to the Lamars. In 1798 
‘Accident’ was assessed to Cap- 
tain David Lynn, but ‘charged 
to William Lamar’, who did 
not get his deed to the prop- 
erty from Capt. Lynn until 1817, 
when Lynn deeded to Lamar 
for $3,000 ‘Flowery Vale”, 970 
acres, which included most of 
‘Accident’. Later Mrs. Drane 
and her sister acquired title to 
this land. 

The Drane house at Accident 
is doubtless the oldest building 
in our county. It is near a 
spring just east of the village. 
It consists of two adjoining 
sections, the smaller and older 
probably built by an unknown 
settlér prior to 1800, and the 
larger by the Dranes at about 
the time of their arrival. Both 
sections were of two stories and 
each had its stone chimney, 
one of which still stands tho 
unused and leaning from the 
west wall. The Drane farm now 
belongs to the Adam J. Rich- 
ter family. The house has been 
modernized inside and the log 
walls weatherboarded. 

In the early years of the 
Drane settlement their nearest 
neighbors were William W. 
Hoye and Meshack Browning. 
Mr. Browning wrote, ‘Mr. James 
Drane, who lived within five 
miles, was a very kind, gentle- 
manly, and truthful man’, 

William Drane, who died in 
Phoenix, Arizona, at the age 
of 94 years, used to tell the 
following story:— ‘One after- 
noon all the men were working 
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in the fields when a ferocious 
bear came out of the woods 
near the’ Drane house. Mrs. 
Drane shot and wounded the 
beast, and one of the negro 
women finished it with an axe’. 
The Friends are said to have 
killed seventeen bear during 
the first year of their settlement 
on the Youghiogheny. 


In Prince George’s County the 
Dranes were tobacco planters. 
At Accident, with negro slave 
labor, they cleared the land 
and raised tobacco for the 
Cumberland or Uniontown 
market. Jonathan Frantz in the 
Cove also raised five tobacco 
crops on the fertile new ground. 
In a civil suit against James 
Drane in 1806 some of his 
negroes are listed: John, aged 
27 years; Peter, 19; Lucy, 18; 
Nancy, 18; Abraham, 12; David 
11 years. Mrs. Drane_ wiiled 
Jeremiah to her son William. 


Lieutenant James Drane died 
in October, 1828 (Editor’s note:— 
The fieldstone marker gives 
June 27, 1828 as the date of 
his death), and was buried in 
what is now the Lutheran 
Cemetery near his home. The 
fieldstone at his grave was re- 
placed a few years ago by a 
Revolutionary soldier’s marble 
grave marker. 

Priscilla Drane died Febru- 
ary 29, 1836. Their children 
were:— 


1. Thomas Lamar, born 1789, 
died 1874. 2. James E., died in 
Arizona; 3. Robert, west west. 
4. George W., died in Missouri. 
5. Richard, born February 16, 
1798, died April 16, 1886. 6. 
Elizabeth Ann, died December 
6, 1842. Married William Brown- 
ing (Editor’s note:— Eldest son 





of Meshack Browning). 7. Wil- 
liam died in Arizona. 8. Marien, 


born February 1, 1799, died 
April 8, 1883. 
Thomas Lamar Drane, a 


soldier of the War of 1812, is 
buried at Hoyes. He was a 
noted ‘fiddler’; many were the 
country dances for which he 
played Fisher‘s Hornpipe and 
the other old tunes. He was 
finally ‘converted’, joined the 
Methodists, and thereafter con- 
fined his violin music to his 
home. 


Richard Drane married Susan 
J. West and in 1839 migrated to 
Missouri, where they were 
prosperous farmers and reared 
a family of six. In 1839 the 
heirs of Priscilla Drane deeded 
the ‘Accident’ or ‘Flowery Vale’ 
tract to Richard, who sold it 
to the Germans who settled at 
Accident in the 1840's. 

Marien Drane also went to 
Missouri, but returned to Mary- 
land. His son, Richard Drane 
(1833-1880) was a Captain in 
the 53rd Missouri Militia during 
the Civil War. In July, 1864 Cap- 
tain Drane wrote from Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, to his father at 
Accident:— 


‘,.-.But mark you, I will never 
take one Bushwhacker alive. I 
Shall shoot the last one I can 
find....As to Uncle  Dick’s 
family, I can’t say, as I' have 
no communication with them - 
they are awful Rebels - have 
done enough to hang the last 
one of them. Will you vote for 
‘Old Abe?’ 


Mariah Lamar Drane, daugh- 
ter of Marien, lived with her 
brother in a cottage on Deep 
Creek Lake; she was the last 
of the Dranes in this county, 
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but they were numerous in the 
West. 
Drane Family Ancestry 

Anthony Drane came from 
Ireland to Prince George’s Coun- 
ty prior to the year 1700. By 
his will probated in 1722 he be- 
queathed a plantation to his 
sons, Thomas and Anthony, and 
his home plantation to his son 
James; all other property to 
his wife Elizabeth. 

James Drane, son of Anthony, 
signed his will in 1787 and died 
the same year. He bequeathed 
property to sons Thomas, James, 
Anthony, William, Walter, Ben- 
jamin, Stephen and Hiram, and 
to daughters Elizabeth, Ann and 
Charlotte. To Elizabeth, his 
wife, he left his ‘Dwelling 
Plantation during her life and 
after her to James’. It was this 
James, Jr., who settled at Acci- 
dent about ten years after his 
father’s death. 

Note:— A letter from Col. 
John Addison of Prince George’s 
dated May 19, 1698 says:— ‘The 
Rangers were continually on 
guard in the exposed parts of 
the county’, James Drane, Sr. 
was a member of the Rangers. 
—Maryland Historical Magazine, 
Wok. las 

(Editor’s note) It is recorded 
that when Lord Baltimore was 
assembling his party to sail 
for the newly granted lands 
called “Maryland”, he invited 
his aged cousin, Sir Anthony 
Drane, to accompany him. The 
old gentleman replied that he 
was too old for such a venture, 
but that he would send his 
seven sons along, which he did. 
The name Drane was well 
known in the early days in 
what later became known as 
Southern Maryland. Maria La- 
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Annual Dinner Meeting 


About 155 members’ and 
friends attended the annual din- 
ner meeting of the Society at 
the WISP ski area at McHenry 
on June 19th. This was consid- 
erably above the attendence at 
any meeting in the past. Dr. 
Verne E. Chatelain, emeritus 
professor in history at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was the 
speaker. Dr. Chatelain pointed 
out that Maryland was unique 
in the nation’s history as it con- 
trolled the great routes of ex- 
pansion for the nation and was 
the only colony formed definite- 
ly to provide religious freedom 
and tolerance. He stressed the 
fact that the type of nation ex- 
isting today was the result of a 
resolution passed in 1776 which 


mar Drane, mentioned by Cap- 
tain Hoye as living with a sis- 
ter (Isabel) and a_ brother 
(William) near McHenry, died 
some years ago. She was the 
last of the name in Garrett 
County. However, the Dranes 
apparently were a venturesome 
brood, for in addition to those 
earlier Dranes who sailed in 
the tiny ships of that period for 
the unknown shores of Mary- 
land, James Drane, Jr., left the 
relatively luxurious life of a 
Prince George’s County planter 
to come to the wilderness of 
Western Maryland prior to 1800. 
A few years later most of his 
sons decided to take a look at 
the Great West. Some went out 
to Missouri; some to Arizona. 
Later some others continued on 
to California. The name is still 
carried on in the latter two 
states, and perhaps also in 
Missouri. 
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required that the larger colonies 
cede their western lands to the 
new nation. He also termed 
Maryland’s role in the Civil 
War of tremendous importance. 

Dr. Chatelain urged the pres- 
ervation of history by protect- 
ing historical resources, mark- 
ing roads, trails, and historical 
sites, and keeping the regions 
attractive and clear so that tour- 
ists will continue to be attract- 
ed here in greater numbers. He 
considered it of the utmost im- 
portance to conserve and use 
wisely the resources which al- 
ready were here, and made a 
plea for people not to squander 
or destroy our heritage. If we 
can secure the text of Dr. Chate- 
lain’s address it will appear in 
our next issue. 

Lewis R. Jones served as 
master of ceremonies, and musi- 
cal entertainment was furnish- 
ed by Mrs. Jay Bell, soloist, 
with accompaniment by Mrs. 
Merritt Feather. 


Paul Calderwood of Deer 
Park was re-elected president. 
Also re-elected were Walter W. 
Price, vice president; Mrs. W. 
W. Grant, Sr., secretary; Miss 
Edith Brock, assistant secretary; 
George K. Littman, treasurer; 
Robert B. Garrett, editor of the 
Glades Star. Mrs. Paul T. Cald- 
erwood was elected correspond- 
ing secretary; Wilbur W. Close, 
managing editor; Mrs. Lewis R. 
Jones, curator. The president, 
vice president, editor, managing 
editor and curator were elected 
for a term of two years each; 
other officers for one year each. 

Members also were named 
to the board of directors for 
one, two and three year terms. 
William D. Casteel, Mrs. Charles 
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Briner and Mrs. William E. 
Naylor were named for three 
year terms; Paul B. Naylor, 
Harry C. Edwards and Jesse 
J. Walker for two years; Dennis 
T. Rasche, Mrs. Vernie Smouse 
and Mrs. Ralph Beachley for 
one year. 


Contributing editors were ap- 
pointed by the president for 
two year terms. They include 
Miss Viola Broadwater and 
Messrs. Felix G. Robinson, Ross 
C. Durst, Charles A. Jones, 
Caleb Winslow, E. Ray Jones, 
William Martin Friend, Iret 
Ashby, Merle B. Frantz and 
Harold H. Harned. 


ee pore es 


Delay In Publication 


The Editor regrets the delay 
in connection with publication 
of the June issue of THE 
GLADES STAR. This was due 
to his serious illness of many 
weeks duration, beginning last 
April and including a _ long 
period of hospitalization at the 
Fort Howard Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital near Baltimore 
He is now back at home, im- 
proved in health, and is pre- 
paring this September issue, 
which unfortunately also will be 
somewhat delayed in delivery. 
He wishes to express his thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Paul T. Calder- 
wood, who volunteered to pre- 


pare the June issue when it 
became apparent that the Edi- 
tor would not be able to return 
from the hospital for an indef- 
inite period. 

Pe Say ore ee TNT eS eT 
It takes a great deal of his- 


tory to produce a little liter- 
ature—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Indian Blood 


Mrs. Evelyn Guard Olsen, a 
native of Garrett County, but 
for years past a resident of Cal- 
ifornia, has written a book ti- 
tled as above which doubtless 
will be of interest not only to 
native Garrett Countians but 
also to many of their relatives 
wherever they may be located. 
For the book deals not only 
with the Friend family, of 
whom Mrs. Olsen is a member, 
but also provides considerable 
information concerning other 
families in the general area of 
Friendsville. Our esteemed lo- 
cal author and historian, Felix 
G. Robinson, has provided us 
with his estimate of this book, 
and we are pleased to give it as 
it came from his pen (or his 
typewriter, to be more exact):- 

“Tt is extremely rare aS a So- 
cial phenomenon, especially of 
the heterogeneity of the United 
States, that from the roots of 
one family tree has grown up 
the life of an entire community. 


But this is not all. Evelyn Ol- 
sen, a native daughter of 
Friendsville (descendant of 
John Friend) who most of her 
life has lived in California, has 
succeeded with historical events 
to identify the origins and 
growth of this mountain com- 
munity with the expansionist 
movement of America from 
Tidewater westward during the 
formative years when the coun- 
try was being welded into a na- 
tion. 


The theme of INDIAN BLOOD 
runs like a mainstream through 
the entire story. It is not alone 
the blood strain within the 
Friend family but a sense of 


affinity with Indian life and 
ways in relation to the land. It 
is very seldom that a historian 
dealing with American history 
shows such an intelligible ap- 
preciation of the red man’s cul- 
ture; most books have taught 
generations of school children 
that the Indian was a blood- 
thirsty savage who could never 
conform to the ways of civili- 
zation. 

Since there is a growing in- 
terest in the early customs, 
modes of life and manners of 
the earlier generation, Olsen’s 
INDIAN BLOOD recounts some 
of the numerous ‘mechanics’ and 
material of the pioneer exist- 
ence that have disappeared and 
been wholly forgotten: the mak- 
ing of a house; the virtuosity 
of a horse; the growing of foods 
and herbs; their preservation; 
the necessary vocations includ- 
ing many crafts. And then there 
are fragments of Youghiogheny 
river -colloquialisms. 


One is amazed to read an 
itemized description of the flora 
and fauna of the virgin land— 
a plethora of creative magnifi- 
cence that she has preserved in 
prose-poetic phrases that upon 
reading one is reminded of the 
‘flashing of genius.’ This is 
truly another unique quality of 
the book—that she can describe 
nature interlaced with history, 
both accurately and beautifully. 
And she evinces great courage 
in following the genealogical 
ramifications of this. prolific 
and hardy family. 


One can not possibly find a 
single instance where another 
Maryland community has been 
so carefully documented and 
eloquently written. INDIAN 
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BLOOD is a major contribution 
not only to Garrett County but 
to Maryland history. Here is a 
book of Maryland history that 
should be exploited by The 
Maryland Historical Society — 
for it can go far in overcoming 
historical illiteracy of Maryland- 
ers. 

It is a book that should be in 
the library of every Garrett 
County home. It will be but five 
years until the County will be 
observing its 100th birthday. 
Some of us desire that the Board 
of County Commissioners will 
make it possible for a Centen- 
nial History of the County to 
be written. With such talent as 
Evelyn Olsen, and others who 
have contributed to local his- 
tory, this cultural achievement 
would be a worthy monument 
to a County whose history is 
unique within itself—and whose 
history has rightfully been in- 
tegrated with the region and 
nation. 

Along with the Friends, many 
other county families are men- 
tioned in INDIAN BLOOD. 


Kenneth McClain, founder of 
the McClain Printing Company, 
who published the book, for the 
past twelve years has succeeded 
in publishing books. dealing 
with regional history. Thus our 
area is fortunate to have a 
printer who has the interest and 
competence to do his important 
part in the preservation of our 
history. It is an excellent print- 
ing job. 

Evelyn Olsen has written a 
book of authentic, local history 
where at the end of each chap- 
ter she records her source ma- 
terial. But she takes this au- 
thentic history and weaves it 
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The Old Postoffice Desk 


On the last page of the De- 
cember, 1966 issue of THE 
GLADES STAR appeared a 
photograph of a little old desk 


into a story with the literary 
flair of a novelist—and keeps 
the reader as excited as though 
a love theme were interwoven 
to give the story an added sus- 
pense. 

But even though this is an 
admirable virtue of the book, 
she surpasses the popular muck- 
rakers like Sinclair Lewis, Wil- 
liam Faulkner and a host of 
other octopi preying on homo 
sapiens. Her interpretation is 
marked by the spiritual rather 
than the cynical. But in order 
for New York publishers to be 
interested in human history it 
must have a box office attrac- 
tion—and evidently the New 
York publishers still believe 
that the American mass appeal 
is for a cynical report of its 
own background. Olsen gives a 
spiritual and loving understand- 
ing of her own community—and 
does it with good taste. There 
is here no display of flattery or 
the pontifical and pompous 
bragging of one’s family. She 
identifies the Friend family not 
only with the community but 
with the numerous families that 
it was associated with in the 
course of its development. This 
kind of literature will have 


duration—the muckrakers’ ef- 
fusions will be forgotten.” 
* *e Kk 
Autographed copies of IN- 


DIAN BLOOD” may be secured 
from the London Book Co., 224 
West Broadway, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 91204. Price, $6.95. 
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which was described as having 
been used in the first post-office 
at Oakland, probably around 
1818. 

Mr. J. Frank Browning, of 
Sang Run, has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that to the best 
of his recollection the desk 
actually was made by the late 
John fLowdermilk, of Selbys- 
port, many years ago. It be- 
longed to his late father, Na- 
than C. Browning, and was used 
by him in the post office at 
Sang Run when he was Post- 
master there. His commission as 
Postmaster is dated April 3, 
1896. J. Frank Browning later 
used the desk in the post office 
when he was Postmaster at 
Sang Run many years after- 
ward. The late Captain Charles 
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Hoye suggested that the desk 
would make a desirable addi- 
tion to the collection of relics 
being acquired by the Historical 
Society for its proposed mu- 
seum, and Messrs. Frank and 
Mason Browning gave it to the 
Society. Captain Hoye had it 
reconditioned by the late J. M. 
Falkenstein. Until presented to 
the Society the desk always was 
in the possession of the Brown- 
ing family and definitely never 
was used in any Oakland post 
office. The illustration and 
caption that appeared in the De- 


1966 
was used as a filler, as the Edi- 


cember, issue evidently 


tor was unaware of its inser- 
tion until the issue came off 
the press. 


REPORT OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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June 16, 1967 to August 5, 1967 


Balance in Checking Account—June 16, 1967.. Desde 
RECEIPTS 

7-3-467—Dinners paid by members .............. $ 376.22 
8-5-6€7—Caleb Winslow, 7 dinners.......... eat 17.50 
8-5-67—Dues and Memberships ................ 62.50 
8-5-67—Marriage License Fees ................ 40.20 
8-5-67—Fee, 52 Civil Marriages, June .......... 104.00 
8-5-67—Fee, 58 Civil Marriages, July .......... 116.00 

"TORT Alercc es «cased acs nic «scan wae OF ieee $ 716.42 $ 1,239.48 

DISBURSEMENTS 
6-29-67—Wisp, 162 dinners at $2.58 ............. 417.96 
7-11-67—Monongahela Power Co., Electric Bill.. 7.41 
7-1167—Jan Florists, Centerpiece and Corsages 18.54 
7-1167—Mayor and Town Council, Water Bill.. 6.61 
7-11-67—The Republican, 
Double Postals and Printing .......... Pa bd i 
7-24-67—Gonder Insurance Agency, 
Fire and Ext. Cov. on Building........ 67.00 

TOTPAL SRR es CeO eae ho $ 24927 $ 69421 

Balance in Checking Account—Aug. 5, 1967. $ 694.21 
FUNDS ON. DEPOSIT | 

Garrett National Bank—Checking ............. $ 694.21 
Garrett National Bank—Savings ............... 69.36 
First National Bank—Savings ....../.......000. 1,057.83 
First National Bank—Savings, Museum Acct.. 427.34 

TOTAL GASH Reels. dees ee tae oa $ 2,248.74 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE K. LITTMAN, Treasurer 
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Thirteenth Annual 


Historical Tour 

The Society’s Thirteenth An- 
nual Historical Tour has been 
scheduled for Saturday, Sep- 
tember 23rd. Visits will be made 
to the following points:— (1) 
The cider press and gardens of 
Walter Richter; (2) The site of 
the West and Drane_ tobacco 
barns; (3) The Melchior Miller 
Distillery; (4) Historic houses 
in Accident, including the resi- 
dences of Dr. E. H. Glotfelty, 
Eli McMillan, former State 
Senator Harvey J. Speicher, 
Jacob Boyer and_ perhaps 
others: (5) The John Richter 
Tannery; (6) The _ grave of 
Lieutenant James Drane, Jr., 
founder of Accident; (7) The 
Bear Creek Fish Hatchery; (8) 
Kaese’s Mill; (9) Spoerlein’s 
Grove. All these points are in 
or near Accident. The party 
will have its picnic luncheon 
in Spoerlein’s Grove, a beauti- 
ful woodland area on the out- 
skirts of Accident. Felix Robin- 
son lived in Accident for some 
years and was able to furnish 
much interesting data concern- 
ing the places to be visited. It 
is hoped that several of the 
elder residents will give short, 
informal talks on the history 
of some of the most interesting 
spots to be visited. 

Those planning to attend from 
the southern area are requested 
to meet at the Ruth Enlow 
Library in Oakland where the 
caravan will be formed by 
Francis Ruge, and will leave at 
9:00 a. m., for Accident. Those 
arriving from the northern end 
of the county may meet at the 
parking lot at the McHenry 
postoffice. 








CONSTITUTION 


Of The Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society (As Amended) 





At the annual meeting of the 
Society on June 19th the Con- 
Stitution of the Society, as 
Amended, was adopted unani- 
mously. For the information of 
our readers we quote the 
Amended Constitution below: 


Preamble 

Whereas, our present civiliza- 
tion is built upon the accom- 
plishments of the past, and our 
hope of future progress rests 
upon the same foundations, and 

Whereas, it is proper and 
necessary that we preserve the 
history of the motives and deeds 
of those who formerly inhabited 
this region; 

Therefore we hereby ordain 
and adopt this Constitution. 


Article I—Name 
The name of this organization 
shall be the Garrett County His- 
torical Society, Inc., Oakland, 
Maryland. 


Article !1—Objects 

Section 1. The purpose of this 
Society shall be to discover, se- 
cure and preserve whatever re- 
lates to the history of this area, 
and to disseminate knowledge 
of our local history among our 
people. } 


Section 2. The territory em- 
braced by this Society shall in- 
clude Garrett County, Mary- 
land. This Society invites the 
cooperation of contiguous dis- 
tricts of West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. 

Section 3. The Society head- 
quarters shall be at Oakland, 
Maryland. 
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Article !Il!—Membership 
Section 1. The members of 
this Society shall be: 


(a) Regular members: Per- 
sons paying the regular mem- 
bership fee. 


(b) Life members: Persons or 
organizations paying a fee of 
$20.00. 

(c) Honorary members: Per- 
sons who, because of outstand- 
ing service in our field of his- 
tory, may be elected by the So- 
ciety. 


Article |V—Officers 
Section 1. The officers shall 
be a President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, Treas- 
urer, Editor, Managing Editor 
and Curator. 


Section 2. Election of officers 
shall be conducted at the an- 
nual general meeting of the So- 
ciety. Those elected shall as- 
sume their duties at the con- 
clusion of the general meeting. 

Section 3. In addition to the 
officers named in Section l, 
there shall be elected nine per- 
sons to be designated as Direc- 
tors, selected insofar as is prac- 
ticable from different county 
areas hereinafter described as 
Settlements. 


Section 4. The President and 
Vice President shall be elected 
to serve terms of two years, this 


also to apply to the elective 
terms of Editor, Managing Edi- 
tor and Curator. The terms of 
the office of the Secretary and 
shall be 
years, their elections to be in 


the Treasurer two 


mid-term of the officers named 
in Section 1. 
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Section 5. The Board of Di- 
rectors, together with the of- 
ficers named in Section 1, shall 
act as an executive committee 
between general meetings. Mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve 
terms of three years, but with 
over-lapping terms, with three 
Directors to be elected each 
year, the others to continue in 
office until succeeding years. 
The Board is empowered to 
prescribe the method of such 
over-lapping of groups of Di- 
rectors. 

Section 6. Vacancies in the of- 
fices of Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be filled by appointment 
by the President; those named 
to hold office until a successor 
is elected. 

Section 7. Duties of officers 
shall be those usually exercised 
by them and other duties as are 
prescribed in the By-Laws. 


Article V—Finances 

Section 1. The financial sup- 
port of the Society shall be by: 

(a) Donations by persons, 
groups and organizations. 

(b) A membership fee of $2.00 
to be paid by each regular mem- 
ber upon enrollment, and $2.00 
each year thereafter upon re- 
ceipt of billing each July. 

(c) All dues must be paid to 
the Treasurer on or before the 
end of each year. Members in 
arrears for two years will be 
automatically dropped. 


Article Vi—Settlements 
Section 1. The territory of the 
Society shall be divided into 
Settlements, as follows: 
Sandy Creek—Election Dis- 
trict No. 2. 


Little Crossings—Districts 3, 
9 15. 
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Savage ‘River—Districts 4 and 
HF ; 

Accident—Districts 5 and 12. 

Sanging Ground—District 6. 

Great Glades—Districts 1, 7, 
10, 14, 16. 

Ryan’s Glade—District No. 8. 

Potomac River—District No. 
13. 


Article Vil—Amendments 


Section 1. This Constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of members present at any 
meeting. The attendance of 12 
members is required as consti- 
tuting a quorum. It is required 
that any proposed amendment 
shall have been presented in 
writing and read at the previous 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. The regular annual 
meeting of the Society shall be 
held on the last Thursday of 
June unless otherwise desig- 
nated by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. The order of busi- 
ness shall be: 

1. Call to order. 

2. Reading of minutes. 

3. Reports of Officers and 
Committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. New business. 

6. Good of the Society. 

7. Adjournment. 

Section 3. The President shall 
appoint the following standing 
committees: Finance, Museum, 
and such temporary committees 
as may be needful. 


Section 4. The Secretary shall 
receive, record, turn over to the 
Treasurer all money obtained. 
The Treasurer shall disburse 
money above recognized rou- 
tine expenses only upon writ- 
ten order signed by the Presi- 
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Early Rural Americana 


By Ross C. Durst 


(Continued from June _ issue) 


The Springhouse 

The name was derived from 
the fact that it was usually lo- 
cated just below a flowing 
spring. A long, shallow trough 
was built, through which the 
cold water flowed. Shallow 
crocks of milk, cream and but- 
ter were placed in the trough 
to cool. 


In the case of the fresh milk, 
the cream slowly rose to the 
surface and, after 10 or 12 hours, 
the cream was skimmed off by 
pouring or dipping. Unfortu- 
nately, the separation was never 
100% effective. Some cream re- 
mained in the milk and some 
milk passed over with the 
cream. 

When the cream reached just 
the right degree of “ripening,” 
it was ready for the churn. 
There were many types of 
churns but they all depended 





dent. Accounts of the Treasurer 
shall be audited annually by an 
auditing committee appointed 
by the President, and a report 
made to the Society. 

Section 5. The Curator shall 
act as Chairman of the Museum 
Committee, and shall advise the 
President as to appointments of 
committee members. 

Section 6. The Society shall 
publish a bulletin for the infor- 
mation of its members and the 
public. The Editor and Man- 
aging Editor shall act as a Pub- 
licity Committee. 

Section 7. The By-Laws may 
be amended by a majority vote 
of those present at any meeting. 


——— 
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upon some form of agitation, 
splashing, beating or paddling 
to cause the little globules of 
butter to unite with other glob- 
ules until they were large 
enough to be removed by hand. 
The butter was never weighed 
but was forced into butter 
molds which were supposed to 
contain one pound. The mold 
also pressed some fancy design 
on the top of the butter. The 
designs consisted of leaves, 
scrolls and initials. The butter 
was then placed in the trough 
to await market day. 

The slightly soured or ripened 
milk which remained was but- 
termilk. There was no sale for 
this buttermilk. It was either 
fed to the hogs or made into 
cheese for the chickens. While 
it was still fresh, it made a de- 
lightful and healthful drink. Lit- 
tle globules oi butterfat would 
still be floating in it. Occasion- 
ally “schmierkase” was prepared 
for the table by whipping the 
cream with sweet cream. The 
modern name for it is cottage 
cheese. It is eaten with salt or 
sugar, according to taste. It 
was also used as a bread spread. 
Likewise, the buttermilk can be 
drunk as is, or it can be sweet- 
ened or a touch of salt added, 
or other condiment. 

Our nearest doctor was at 
Grantsville, eight miles away. 
Only serious illness or accidents 
merited a doctor’s visit. Most 
ordinary illnesses were treated 
with home remedies. Some of 
these were really effective. Pat- 


ent medicines were in vogue. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s’ Nerve 
Tonic was a favorite. The 


“cold” medicines were just as 
effective as those of today. 


In all candor, it must be ad- 
mitted that the medical science 
of the early days left much to 
be desired. The roles of bac- 
terfa and antiseptics were little 
understood. Anaesthetics were 
unsatisfactory. A good stiff 
drink of whisky was sometimes 
used. The doctors “bedside 
manner” probably did more 
good than his medicine in many 
cases. And yet, some of those 
old doctors did wonders. They 
were resourceful and willing to 
try. 

Dr. Bayard T. Keller prac- 
ticed in Oakland, Md. and 
Grantsville, Md. Later he moved 
to Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. When 
I came to the Falls in 1919, I 
met him for the first time. He 
delighted in regaling me with 
the story of the surgery which 
he performed on my Uncle 
Charles Durst. I had heard the 
story as a boy. It seems that 
Uncle Charley got caught in a 
circle saw and was_ badly 
mangled. He was carried home 
and a messenger sent galloping 
to Grantsville. It was after dark 
when Dr. Keller arrived. Using 
kerosene lamps for illumination 
and the kitchen table for an 
operating table, he sewed Uncle 


Charley together again. He 
lived to a ripe old age. 
Diphtheria was the most 


dreaded disease because it was 
almost always fatal. Typhoid 
fever had a record of about 50% 
fatalities. Almost no one ever 
went to a hospital and, of those 
who went, few returned alive. 
This was partly because only 
the very critical cases went to 
the hospital, but it also true 
that the hospitals were dreary, 
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inefficient; unsanitary and evil- 
smelling places. 

Infant. mortality was extreme- 
ly high, due to epidemics. 
Science has largely overcome 
those infant diseases, but has 
not kept pace with the diseases 
of old age. It is true that more 
people reach the age of 65, but, 
having reached that age, they 
live little longer than in the 
past. 

Apple Butter 

Apple butter was made in a 
large copper kettle hung on a 
pole over a wood fire. It was 
filled with sweet apple cider. 
The apples were peeled, quar- 
tered, cored and dumped into 
the boiling cider. The inside 
rim of the kettle was kept 
greased with a bacon rind to 
prevent boiling over. 


The mixture was stirred con- 
stantly with a paddle attached 
to a long handle. This enabled 
the operator to stand well away 
from the heat and smoke. This 
continued for most of the day. 
Sugar and spices were added 
before removing from the fire. 
The apple butter was stored in 
huge earthen jars. In later 
years, this chore was taken over 
by commercial apple butter fac- 
tories. 

The Dancing Bear 

One day just as school let 

out, a stranger appeared with 


a bear on a leash. He told us 
_ the bear would dance for a coin. 


We had no coins, but a few 
adults came by and donated a 
few coins. Having no music 
box, the man sang a strange, 
weird song, an_ unintelligible 


' chant. The bear shuffled about 
_ in an upright position in a crude 
: ) imitation of a waltz. Since most 
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of the children never had seen 
a real live bear, a dancing bear 
created quite a sensation and a 
conversation topic for months. 
When the supply of coins dried 
up, the stranger and the bear 
disappeared as mysteriously as 
they had appeared. Presumably 
they had walked all the way 
from the old National Pike, a 
distance of four miles, but no 
one ever really knew whence 
they came or whither they went. 
Fires 

In the heart of every country 
dweller was the _ ever-present 
fear of fire. There was no de- 
fense against fire. No fire fight- 
ing equipment existed, not even 
fire extinguishers. Fire insur- 
ance for farm buildings was 
not then available, although it 
became available in the next 
decade. This was in the form 
of farmers’ mutual insurance. 
If a fire occurred, all the mem- 
bers were assessed a certain 
amount to pay the loss. This 
was a slow process, as the loss 
could not be paid until all 
members paid up. 

Fire could start from many 
causes. Among them were ex- 
plosions of kerosene lamps and 
lanterns, overheated stoves 
and stovepipes, careless smok- 
ing and occasionally from a 
stroke of lightning. Last of all 
were the most despicable vul- 
tures of all—the arsonists. They 
always struck at night when 
others were sleeping and hence 
helpless. It was usually done to 
satisfy a grudge, but there may 
have been a few pyromaniacs 
even then. 

On a late November night 
about the year 1892 or 1893 my 
father’s barn was destroyed by 
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fire with all its contents. All 
the season’s harvest had been 
stored—hay and_ grain. Also 
farm equipment and _ livestock. 
A few head of livestock that 
managed to escape had no feed 
or shelter. That must have been 
a winter of austerity for the 
Durst family although I was too 
small to remember much about 
it. I do recall that the next 
morning one of the neighbors 
came in with a load of hay. The 
neighbors were most generous. 
That is the one bright spot in 
my memory. 


In another fire which I wit- 
nessed, in 1911, a farm home 
was destroyed with all its con- 
tents. A 10 year old son, a stu- 
dent of mine, lost his life in 
the fire. It would require the 
genius of a Dante to describe 
our feelings of helplessness as 
we watched the burning caul- 
dron of fire and smoke. 


Tramps 


During times of mass unem- 
ployment (‘and there were 
many), large numbers of men 
known as “tramps” roamed the 
countryside, begging food and 
clothing. They carried their en- 
tire worldly possessions in a 
bandana. They slept in the open 
or in haystacks wherever night 
overtook them. 


A few serious crimes were 
committed by these vagrants, 
but for the most part they 
were harmless, homeless wan- 
derers. A request for a handout 
was never refused. This was 
partly due to the fear of re- 
prisal, but generally a more hu- 
mane reason prevailed. It was 
the code of the times never to 
refuse a hungry man. They dis- 
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appeared with the return of 
more prosperous times. 


We saw a brief resumption of 
this practice during the 1930’s 
even in the cities. The growth 
of relief agencies brought an 
end to the practice. It is now 
easier to collect a relief check 
than to trudge from door to 
door. This is not intended to 
be a criticism of relief agencies 
in toto. Many cases of genuine 
need are handled by them in a 
humane and dignified manner. 
However, it must be admitted 
that the modern prototypes of 
these same “tramps” are now 
living at taxpayers’ expense. At 
least it does relieve the burden 
from the householders who 
were on the tramps’ list of “You 
can get a meal here”, marked 


with a secret “X.” 
(To Be Continued) 
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VOI NO, OL OAKLAND, MARYLAND DECEMBER, 1967 


Death of Felix G. Robinson 


The community was saddened | 








on the evening of September 11 
by the news that Felix G. Rob- 
inson had died suddenly at his 
Oakland home at the age of 69. 
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Mr. Robinson was born in 4 
Oakland, July 24, 1898, the son | | ' \i 








of Dr. John G. and Martha 
Hinebaugh Robinson. He is sur- 
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vived by his widow, the former 
Lucille Henry, and by one son, 
three daughters and 23 grand- 
children. Also by one brother 
and two sisters. Through his 
mother he was related to many 
residents of Garrett County and 
other localities. : ae cot 

Educated at Gettysburg Col- anes 
lege and Seminary, Mr. Robin- | Co 
son was a Lutheran minister for 
many years, serving churches in 
Long Island, The Bronx, Key- 
ser, W. Va., and the Arthurdale So, Smee : 
Community Church, W. Va. Some Felix G. Robinson 
fifteen years ago Mr. Robinson 
and his entire family, after long 
study and consideration, em- | 
braced the Catholic faith. When | Mr. Robinson was intensely 
congregational singing was in- | interested in the history of Gar- 
stituted in the Catholic church | rett County and the adjacent 
| 
| 
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this with great success. 


several years ago, Mr. Robinson counties in Maryland, West Vir- 
was appointed to lead the con- ginia and Pennsylvania, and for 
gregation in singing at the Sun- some years published a highly 
day Masses. With his experience interesting magazine, TABLE- 
and training he was able to do LAND TRAILS, devoted to the 
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history and traditions of what 
he termed the tableland region. 
He also contributed many ar- 
ticles on historical subjects to 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh papers 
in addition to being a perma- 
nent Contributing Editor of THE 
GLADES STAR. The Editor of 
the latter will especially miss 
his old friend’s regular contri- 
butions on various subjects of 
interest to Garrett Countians 
and others, which usually came 
along just when the Editor was 
searching for material for the 
next issue. 


Another of Mr. Robinson’s 
major interests was music. He 
developed and directed the an- 
nual Mountain Choir festival at 
the Mountain Lake Park amphi- 
theater for several years. These 
festivals attracted much atten- 
tion as they featured, among 
other guest stars, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Eleanor Stieber of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. 
Robinson directed the celebra- 
tion of the Oakland Centennial 
in 1949 and the Friendsville Bi- 
centennial in 1966. He wrote the 
Song of the Oaks for the former 
and the Ballad of the Yough for 
the latter. He was the author 
of various other musical com- 
positions and was an accom- 
plished pianist and violinist. 


For several years Mr. Robin- 
son had been doing research for 
a book, “Potomac Trails.” This 
dealt with the Potomac Valley, 
especially the North Branch, 
along which grew up, years ago, 
many small mining and lumber 
towns, of which a few survive, 
a few are ghost towns, and many 
have disappeared entirely. Mr. 
Robinson was deeply interested 
in the preservation of our na- 
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tural resources and the restora- 
tion of our streams to something 
approaching their pristine purity: 
The book was just about ready 
for publication at the time of 
Mr. Robinson’s death. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that arrange- 
ments will be made to publish 
it, both for its intrinsic worth 
and as a memorial to its writer. 


Mr. Robinson was a veteran 
of World War I, member of 
Proctor Kildow Post No. 71, 
American Legion, a_ charter 
member of the Garrett County 
Historical Society; also a mem- 
ber of St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church, Oakland. and of Oak- 
land Council No. 1771, Knights 
of Columbus. 


Mr. Robinson’s funeral took 
place on September 14, with 
requiem Mass in St. Peter’s 
Church by the pastor, Rev. 
Regis Larkin. Interment was in 
the Oakland cemetery. 

In the past, when some of us 
who were associated with Felix 
Robinson in various historical 
projects would be discussing 
some such subject, it would 
often happen that suddenly the 
conversation would bog down 
because a date, location, 
name or other item of informa- 
tion could not be recalled. “Oh 
well,” someone would say, “We'll 
ask Felix. He will know the 
answer.” And Felix almost al- 
ways did know the answer. Now, 
as time goes on, and such dif- 
ficulties arise, our loss will be 
brought poignantly to mind 
when involuntarily someone will 
start to say: “Let’s ask Felix.” 
But Felix has gone to his re- 
ward, and his many friends will 
join in asking God to grant him 
eternal rest. 
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Annual Historical Tour 


The thirteenth annual His- 
torical Tour under the auspices 
of the Society took place on 
Saturday, September 23rd. For 
the first time since these tours 
were instituted their originator 
—the man who planned the 
tours and did the research 
necessary to enable him to de- 
scribe to those on the tour the 
salient features of each home, 
Indian camp, path or other his- 
torical spot as the tour pro- 
gressed—was absent. Less than 
two weeks previously, on Sep- 
tember 11, Felix G. Robinson 
had died suddenly at his Oak- 
land home. Certainly everyone 
on the tour felt a pang of grief 
upon realizing that the genial 
historian was no longer present. 


The first stop, after assem- 
bling at McHenry, was at the 
Walter Richter cider and apple 
butter plant, where Mr. Rich- 
ter for many years has special- 
ized in making cider and apple 
butter. Mr. Richter described 
briefly the methods used. Presi- 
dent Paul Calderwood called at- 
tention to the various points of 
interest as the tour progressed, 
while Mr. Francis Ruge man- 
aged to keep the various cars 
from becoming separated, as 
some of the roads were un- 
familiar to many of the visi- 


tors. The next stop was at the 


site of the tobacco barns 
long since vanished without a 
trace remaining — where Cap- 
tain West and Lieutenant James 
Drane stored their tobacco to 
cure. The site is now a beauti- 


ful meadow. 


A short 
the party viewed the remaining 


distance further on 
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buildings of the old Melchior 
Miller distillery. One of the 
konded warehouses with its in- 
tricate system of storage racks 
built of chestnut lumber is still 
in reasonably good condition. 
Mr. B. O. Aiken, who is Gar- 
rett County’s lone Delegate to 
the House of Delegates at An- 
nepolis, stated that hundreds of 
barrels of whisky were stored 
on the racks in this building to 
age. The barrels were hoisted by 
a system of ropes and pulleys 
to the higher racks, which ex- 
tended clear to the roof, some 
30 to 40 feet above the floor. 
Part of the actual distillery 
building, with remnants of the 
piping system, also remains. 
The distillery ceased operations 
ited ASA bs, 


The Miller farm is now the 
heme of Delegate and Mrs. 
Aiken who, with Mrs. Aiken’s 
mother, Mrs. William Miller - 
a daughter in law of the founder 
of the distillery - reside in the 
beautiful farm home built by 
Louis Kahl and his associates 
for the Millers many years ago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Aiken acted as 
guides and described the vari- 
ous buildings and points of in- 
terest for the visitors. Of par- 
ticular interest to many were 
the scores of gas wells on the 
farm which are now used for the 
storage of natural gas in sum- 
mer for use in the cold months. 


Next the party visited a num- 
ber of the older homes in Ac- 
cident, including those of the 
fellowing former residents, all 
now deceased:—Dr. E. H. Glot- 
felty, Eli McMillan, Ex-State 
Senator Harvey J. Speicher, 
Jacob Boyer and others. The 
next stop was at the old Richter 
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tannery, which operated for 
many years until 1928. Here Mr. 
Albert Richter, a descendant 
of the founder of the tannery, 
showed the visitors the old 
tannery building, together with 
many of the tools used in the 
tanning process in the early 
days. Also shown were samples 
of the various types of leather 
produced here. Mrs. Mary 
Strauss, of Accident, who has 
conducted parties through the 
tannery for years, furnished 
much information concerning 
the history of the tannery. 


The party then visited the 
log cabin nearby where Lieu- 
tenant James Drane and his 
family lived. This is said to be 
the oldest building still stand- 
ing in Garrett County. The 
party then walked up the hill 
a short distance to the grave of 
the old pioneer, who died in 
June, 1828, at the age of 73. A 
short history of the Drane 
family was included in the Sep- 
tember, 1967 issue of “THE 
GLADES STAR. 


The Bear Creek fish ponds 
provided an opportunity to see 
how great numbers of trout are 
fed and cared for. Probably few 
of the visitors ever had seen so 
many trout at one time before. 
A stop was made at the old 
Kaese mill, operated for many 
years by water power. Now 
that this source of power no 
longer is available, a gasoline 
motor has been substituted. Ex- 
Senator Clifford Friend, the 
owner of the property, had 
readied the mill for operation 
and ground several types of 
grain for the edification of the 
visitors, using the old millstones 
that have been in use for many 
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Corrections | Mrs. Edward Straw. Mrs. Straw 
informs us that her brother, Mr. 
Harry Richardson, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, should 


have been listed as one of the 





Ine UNG 6b. 90/ pe ISSUE 
acknowledgment was made of 
the donation to the Society of a 


curio cabinet constructed about contributors. 
1§80 by Mr. Richard G. Richard- Miss Grace Jones, whose ar- 
con. The donors were listed as | ticle on work with crippled 


Miss Charlotte Richardson and children in Garrett County ap- 





years. | peared in our March, 1965 is- 
The party had been scheduled sue, advises that the first Clinic 


to have lunch at Spoerlein’s in the County was held in the 
Grove near Accident, but as | puplic Health Office in the 
the day was damp and chilly, 
the offer of the Accident Fire- 
men’s hall was gratefully ac- 
cepted. In spite of the rather 





Court House in May, 1927, 
rather than in May, 1926 as 
stated in the article. We are 


unfavorable weather, the _at- glad to note these two correc- 


tendance was very gratifying. tions. 



































































































































Fence built of white nine stumos on elevation, south side of 
Deep Creek, nearly opposite present large bridge over Deep 
Creek Lake. The tiny white bridge in center of picture is the 
old bridae over Deep Creek. The stumns probably came from 
the large stand of white pine cut by Charles West, who had a 
tramroad from Swanton to the Rudolph Beckman farm many 
years ago, probably in the 1870-1880 period.—Photograph by 
R. B. Garrett, facing west, 1921. 
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Early Rural Americana 
By Ross C. Durst 


The Old Spinning Wheel 

In the spring after the weather 
had turned mild, came sheep- 
Shearing time. If the shearing 
was done too early, the sheep 
suffered without their winter 
coat. If delayed too long, the 
sheep began shedding their 
wool. This ruined the fleece. 


The shearing was done by 
hand with a pair of sheep-shears. 
The sheep was laid on its side 
and the shearing progressed 
from the bottom to the top. It 
was then carefully turned over 
and the process repeated. The 
fleece was kept in one piece. 
T regret to say that the sheep’s 
skin occasionally got a nick 
with the shears, but it did not 
harm the sheep. 


The next step was the “card- 
ing”. A portion of wool was 
placed between two “cards” pro- 
vided with bent wire teeth. By 
drawing one card over the other, 
the wool was worked to a soft 
roll about three-fourths inch in 
diameter and 8 inches long. It 
was now ready for spinning. 


An Apology 


Again the Editor is forced 
to apologize for the long delay 
in issuance of the December, 
1967 issue of THE GLADES 
STAR. The delay has been due 
entirely to his protracted ill 
health which necessitated two 
periods of treatment in the 
Garrett County Memorial Hos- 
pital. His health now has im- 
proved and he is hopeful of 
being more prompt in the fu- 
ture. 
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Our spinning wheel consisted 
ci a large wheel, about 5 feet 
in diameter, mounted on a 
frame. Also a spindle about 8 
inches long with a small pul- 
ley attached. A stout cord con- 
necting the wheel and pulley 
acted as a belt. One turn of the 
wheel sent the spindle rotating 
rapidly. The spinning was done 
off the tip of the spindle. 

When a new roll was attached 
to the yarn already on the 
spindle, it was done by a slow 
turn of the wheel. Then the 
wheel was sent spinning and the 
spinner walked rapidly back- 
ward drawing out the roll into 
a long thread. This was called 
yarn. The spinner then returned 
to the wheel and wound the 
yarn onto the shank of the 
spindle. When the spindle was 
full, it was removed and the 
yarn wound into a ball for 
knitting. The knitting was done 
in spare time throughout the 
year. The standard items were 
socks and mittens, but sweaters, 
chest protectors, scarfs and 
caps, aS well as wool rugs, also 
were made. 

My mother’s spinning wheel 
was located upstairs directly 
over the living room, As a small 
boy, I can still remember the 
whirring wheel and the rapid 
footsteps overhead. This went 
on hour after hour and day 
after day. 

Butchering Day 

Butchering day always was 
one of the great events of the 
year. It usually occurred around 
the Thanksgiving season. Some 
families butchered once in the 
fall and again in December. 
This enabled them to have fresh 
meat for a longer time. When 
the great day arrived, all was 
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eager anticipation. Long before 
daylight, the fire was started 
under the huge kettle which 
had been filled with water the 
night before. Breakfast was 
eaten by lamp light and the 
chores done in record time. 


The animals were felled by 
a long muzzle loader rifle and 
the bleeding was done with a 
long “pig sticker”. The hog was 
quickly immersed in a barrel 
of boiling water, set on an 
angle. This loosened the _ bris- 


tles. After a thorough scraping 
the carcass was hoisted, head 














downward, on a tripod. This en- 
abied the butcher to carve the 
meat into the various cuts such 
as hams, shoulders, side meat, 
spare ribs, backbone, etc. If 
the weather was cold, the meat 
was temporarily stored in the 
smokehcuse. The last operation 
was making sausage and pud- 
cing. After careful scraping and 
cleaning, the meat was forced 
into the casing by a “stuffer”. 
If there was a shortage of help, 
this work went on far into the 


night. It was on such a night 
as this that we learned that our 





REPORT OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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10- 6-67—The Republican, Glades Stars, 

Form Letters and Envelopes .......... To95 
11- 6-67—Monongahela Power Co., Electric Bill. . 2.00 

AC) EN ange eRe , Weeds is. se ses tk tes oe oe $ 421.73 $1,034.38 
Balance in Checking Account—Nov. 6, 1967..... $1,034.38 
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Garrett National Bank—Checking .............. $1,034.38 
Garrett National Bank—Savings ................ 69.36 
HirsteNationaly bank—savVinGss ...).0...:.0e cee 1,078.97 
First National Bank—Museum Account ........ 455.81 
MODAN ECA SH OASS HTS...) .. .tedis.ovartdouiacat. $2,638.52 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE K. 
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barn was on fire (See ‘Fires’’). 


Since refrigeration was not 
then available, the meat had to 
be salted or smoked. The smoke- 
house was a small, nearly air- 
tight building. The hams, should- 
ers and sausage were suspended 
from the low ceiling. A small 
fire of hickory wood was kept 
smoldering in a container on 
the floor. Since the room was 
filled with dense smoke, the 
lack of oxygen caused the fire 


to burn slowly without flame. 
This continued for days. 
Peddlers 
Each summer several itine- 


rant peddlers roved through the 
country hawking their wares. 
They traveled on foot, carry- 
ing a huge pack on their backs 
Some of these packs weighed 
well over fifty pounds. Should- 
er straps helped to distribute the 
load, Their stock consisted of 


needles, thread, pins, combs, 
kitchen utensils, sheets, table- 
cloths, coverlets, and bolts of 


yerd goods. Their profits were 
small, but they had no over- 
head, no taxes or license fees. 
Food and lodging was paid in 
goods. 


These visits were welcomed 
by the women who seldom saw 
an outsider. They did not often 
have an opportunity to go shop- 
ping in a regular store. Most 
of the shopping was done by 
the men, even to the women’s 
clothes. One old Irishman had 
a clever line of “Blarney” that 
delighted the womenfolks. The 
regular merchants resented this 
competition, but hesitated to 
take action because of fear of 
offending the customers. Final- 
ly, one merchant had the old 
Irishman arrested. He lay in 
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jail several days while awaiting 
trial. He then was given a 
heavy fine. After that, he came 
no more. And so ended one of 
the strange and_ fascinating 
facets of Americana. No one 
ever knew what became of the 
joliy old Irishman. Everyone 
admitted that the merchant was 
within his rights, but all were 
saddened by the event and the 
merchant profited little by his 
action, 
Nutting Time 

One of the most enjoyable 
seasons of the year was nutting 
time—“when the frost was on 
{he pumpkin and the fodder in 


the shock”’— It was a pleasant 
interlude between the winter 
ahead and the harvest just 


ended. This was nutting time. 


The most treasured of all nuts 
were the chestnuts. My father, 
in clearing the land, had al- 
lowed four large chestnut trees 
to remain in the fields, even at 
a sacrifice of tillable land. They 
produced large, sweet and juicy 
nuts, totally unlike the chest- 
nuts sold today. Two  hemi- 
spherical nuts grew in each burr. 
It took a hard frost to release 
the nuts from their’ thorny 
prison. In the morning after a 
hard frost, we would sally forth 
with our pails and baskets. As 
we approached the trees, we 
could hear the nuts thudding 
to the ground. Due to the chest- 
nut blight, this species of chest- 
nut tree is now extinct. The 
younger generation can only 
listen to our nostalgic praise of 
the luscious quality of the 
American chestnut. They will 
never enjoy the experience. 


There were two varieties of 
hickory nut. One was the pig- 
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uut, loved by pigs but too small 
for human consumption. The 
shellbark hickory was a great 
favorite. Then there were the 
butternuts and the black wal- 
nuts that grew in profusion in 
the woods. Several bushels of 
each were stored upstairs for 
the long winter evenings just 
ahead. 
Soap Making 

During the period when we 
were using wood for fuel, my 
mother made her own soap at 
no cost. This was done by leach- 
ing water through a vat of wood 
ashes. This alkaline solution 
was boiled in a copper kettle 
after adding the proper quanti- 
ty of excess cooking fat. The 
result was called “soft soap”, 
about the consistency of heavy 
molasses. A cupful of this dark, 
unctuous substance was added 
to the wash just as modern 
housewives add detergents. In 
an emergency, it could be used 
as a toilet soap, but it was 
net recommended for delicate 
skins. 

When coal came into general 
use, the coal ashes were not 
satisfactory for soap making. 
Mother then began using com- 
mercial lye instead. This pro- 
duced a hard soap that could 
be cut into cakes comparable 
ts modern laundry soap. Had 
she mastered the art of adding 
a pleasing scent, she could 
have produced a good grade of 
t let soap. My wife, Hilda, be- 
came interested in soap making. 
She, of course, used the lye 
instead of ashes. In the begin- 
ving the saving was important, 
but she continued long after 


economy was the big factor. In 
these days of soap flakes and 


low-sudsing detergents, no one 
is interested in soap making. It 
must be ranked as one of the 
“iost arts”. 


This story would not be com- 
y.ete without adding the wash- 
ing was done by rubbing on a 
waShboard by hand. The first 
washing machine was hand 
operated. Our first washing ma- 
chine in town was operated by 
water power, connected to the 
nearest tap. 


Agriculture 

The seeding of grain was done 
ky hand just as in Bible times. 
“Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow”. The seed was carried in 
a bag hung diagonally across 
che shoulder with the open end 
in front As the sower walked 
dewn the field, he thrust his 
hand into the bag as his right 
foot hit the ground. Then as his 
left foot came down, the hand 
come out and the grain was 
seattered broadcast. The return 
trip was parallel and farther 
upfield. 


Hay was cut with a scythe 
and raked into windrows with 
a wooden rake. It was loaded 
cnoto a wagon with pitchforks 
and unloaded the same way in- 
to the mows. Grain was cut 
with a “cradle”, bound into 
sheaves and threshed with flails 
on the threshing floor. 


Corn was cut with a blade 
with a handle somewhat re- 
sembling a sickle, except that 
it was homemade, It was husk- 
ed (shucked) in the field or in 
the sbarns Itewasian coldaidis- 
agreeable task. Corn was used 
principaily as food for hogs and 
chickens. Hogs could get the 
grains off the cob unassisted 
but it had to be shelled by hand, 
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grain by grain, for the chick- 
ens. Some of the best corn 
was always saved for cornmeal 
for mush and corn cakes. 


Shovel plows were used for 
making small furrows for plant- 
ing corn and potatoes. Corn was 
planted by hand, three seeds per 
hill and the hills about three 
feet apart. Sometimes pumpkin 
seeds or beans were planted 
with the corn. Potatoes See 
cut into sections with one “eye” 
to the piece. They were drop- 
ped about one foot apart. In all 
cases, the seed was then cov- 
ered with a hoe. 


Shovel plows, pulled by one 
horse, were also used for culti- 
vating, the horse walking be- 
tween the rows of plants. This 
loosened the soil and_ killed 
some of the weeds but the real 
cultivating had to be done with 
a hoe. This was hard, hot work 
but it paid dividends as the 
weeds grew faster than _ the 
plants and would soon crowd 
out the plants. This had to be 
repeated several times each 
season. 


Droves of crows would sit in 
the treetops and watch us plant- 
ing corn. Then, if the fields 
were not watched, the crows 
would descend, one crow to a 
row, and scratch out the corn. 
When the tender roots came 
through, the rabbits snipped 
them off even with the ground. 
Hard-shelled potato bugs ate 
the vines and had to be “bug- 
ged” frequently. 

The hillside plow, pulled by 
two horses, was used for plow- 
ing land on a steep hillside. It 
had a reversible share and mold- 
board. It had to be reversed at 
the end of each furrow. The 
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plowed ground was harrowed 
with a “Spiked-Tooth” harrow. 
Spring-Tooth harrows came a 
few years later. 
The Root Cellars 

I do not find the word in 
Webster, but it has had a fair- 
ly wide acceptance in various 
parts of the country. Basically, 
it meant a place to store pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, etc., 
usually outdoors; in more re- 
cent times a cellar is a room 
under a building for storing 
fruit and vegetables. Our cel- 
lar (basement) at home was 
unheated and ideally suited for 
the purpose. If fruit and/or 
vegetables become too warm, 
they wilt and rot. When stored 
in bins they seem to _ have 
enough latent heat so that they 
seldom freeze. 


When the bins were overflow- 
ing, other methods were used 
for the surplus. Potatoes and 
apples were buried in shallow 
pits, lined with clean straw. The 
fruit or vegetables were heap- 
ed into a mound and covered 
with straw. Finally the mound 
was covered with a thick layer 
of earth. The layer of earth 
would freeze solid in winter but 
not the apples. We would punch 
a hole through the frozen crust 
and remove as much fruit as de- 
sired, thus eliminating the un- 
pleasant burrowing operation 
cescribea above. 

A-Berrying We Go 

Wild berries were a welcome 
supplement to the summer diet. 
The principal berries were 
strawberries, raspberries, black 
berries and huckleberries. Wild 
cherries and the fruit of the serv- 


ice tree (We pronounced it Sar- 


vis) were good only for jelly 
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end jam. The others were eaten 
raw with milk and sugar, made 
into jams or baked into pies 
and cobblers. 


Strawberries and raspberries 
grew in the open fields but 
biackberries grew in the wild 
mountain land. If the under- 
growth became too dense _ it 
crowded out the berries. For- 
est fire kept it under control. 
Certain families were suspected 
of setting fires for that pur- 
pose. There was no organiza- 
tion for fighting fires. Most of 
the woodland was_ absentee- 
owned and the owners took no 
interest. Fires that did not 
threaten private property were 
allowed to burn themselves out. 
When fire-fighting was attempt- 
ed at all it consisted of leaf 
raking and back firing. These 
fires caused much destruction 
of timber, topsoil and wildlife. 


A few families picked berries 
for sale in the markets, but 
mostly they were picked for 
home consumption. There were 
several varieties of huckleber- 
ries - blue and black - but they 
all grew on low bushes. It was 
a back-breaking job. Blackber- 
ries grew in the most rugged 
and inaccessible places and the 
thorny bushes repelled all but 
the most hardy. With conditions 
just right they were large, 
sweet and juicy. Otherwise they 
were small, seedy and sour. The 
hardy picker earned every ber- 
ry he carried home. 


Incidentally, I neglected to 
say that I never heard of huckle- 
berries growing on high bushes 
until I came to Ohio. It was 
quite a sensation to reach UP 
to pick them instead of working 
on your knees. 


Blackberries make an excel- 
lent wine, but few of our peo- 
ple had mastered the art of 
Wine making, In many cases, all 
the good people got for their 
efforts was a sour, vinegary con- 
coction that was unfit to drink. 
Much the same could be said 
of the dandelion wine so popu- 
lar during prohibition days. It 
was made from the blossom. If 
properly made it was delicious 
but usually it was atrocious. 


Since we had no refrigera- 
tion, berries could be kept in 
fresh condition for a few days 
only. Canning was the only al- 
ternative. Every household had 
Shelf after shelf of canned 
goods. For large families, this 
meant hundreds of quarts and 
half-gallons. 


Green Pastures 

When the early settlers came 
lIcking for a parcel of land out 
cf which they could carve a 
farm, they considered these 
conditions as necessary;— 1. It 
must have a good spring for 
the family and livestock. 2. It 
must be tillable, i.e., its slopes 
must not be too steep to culti- 
vate. 3. It must have good soil. 
The pioneer then selected his 
own boundary line, using trees 
and boulders as corner mark- 
ers. This was known as ‘Metes 
and Bounds”. 


This left thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of woodland, 
owned by absentee-owners who 
took no interest in the land. 
There was much good pasturage 
in the forest known variously 
as “greens”, “commons”, or 
simply as “the woods”. The cus- 
tom grew up of turning out the 
sheep and young cattle to fend 
for themselves all summer long 
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in the woods. 

To keep the flock together, 
a bell was hung about the neck 
of the leader. Thus, the origin 
of the term “the bell-wether”. 
Instead of branding the stock, 
a mark was put in the ear. 
This consisted of a _ circular 
hole, a triangle or a notch in 
either the right or left ear. 
These marks were not registered 
but were known in the communi- 
ty. If this seems a cruel cus- 
tom, it must be remembered 
that the ear is mostly gristle 
with no feeling. 


These flocks selected a graz- 
ing area from which they sel- 
dom strayed. The owners visited 
them occasionally and left salt 
in a convenient spot near drink- 
ing water. At the end of the 
season a Sheep might be miss- 
ing, but there was no “rustling”. 
Due to the bad roads, strangers 
never penetrated the area. A 
stranger with a gun would have 
created immediate suspicion. 


On one occasron, while visit- 
ing one of those flocks on horse- 
back, I became confused and 
rode off into the mountains in 
the wrong direction. Eventually 
I realized that I was complete- 
ly lost. I then gave the horse 
his head and he carried me 
safely home. 


Social Life 

There was no time for teas, 
bridge clubs or P.T.A. meetings. 
There were singing societies and 
debating teams that debated on 
such weighty subjects as ‘Was 
Washington a greater man than 
Lincoln?” Somehow, no. deci- 
cision was ever reached. 


Churches and schools were the 
centers about which the social 
life of the community revolved. 
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In addition to its educational 
value, the school served as a 
mass media for the dissemina- 
tion of the neighborhood news. 
Once each year an entertain- 
ment was held at night which 
gave an opportunity for local 
talent to be heard. 


Church and Sunday School, 
in addition to satisfying the de- 
votional needs, also provided 
an opportunity to meet the 
neighbors and exchange news 
and gossip. At Easter, Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving special 


programs were held in which 


the children took part. At Christ- 
mas time, a full-sized tree was 
installed. The only decorations 
were tallow candles in holders. 
They were lighted by the dea- 
cons with candles attached to 
long poles. This was the thrill 
of the evening. In retrospect, 
this seems a dangerous custom 
but the trees were fresh cut 
and still green. No accident ever 
occurred. Each child of the 
Sunday School received a bag 
of French candy. 


At home, the children hung 
their stockings on (Christmas 
eve even aS now and for cen- 
turies past. However, instead of 
a multitude of expensive gifts 
on Christmas morning, in their 
stockings they found an orange, 
a banana, some peanuts, a pop- 
corn ball and a few pieces of 
bright colored candy canes. 
These were treasured as gifts 
from jolly old Saint Nick. 


The churches occasionally held 
all day services with time out 
at noon for everyone to spread 
a picnic table under the trees. 
On other occasions an all day 
picnic was held with a musical 
program. The church organ was 
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brought out under the trees and 
ail joined in singing old songs 
and hymns. In memory, I can 
still hear my father’s voice as 
ke joyously led the singing and 
a chorus of other voices long 
since silenced. On one occasion 
the brass band from Lonaconing 
attended one of these picnics. 
1 can still remember one Civil 
War Veteran trying to lead 
the crowd in giving three cheers 
(Hip-Hip-Hurray) for the band 
which denated its services. Each 
church gave at least one lawn- 
fete. These lawn-fetes were held 
at night and the grounds were 
brightly lighted by kerosene 
torches. Ice cream and other 
refreshments were sold to raise 
money for the church. 


Weddings were usually fol- 
lowed by a Sshivaree (serenad- 
ing). These were rather boister- 
ous affairs held on the night 
oi the wedding. Instead of the 
usual gentle, sentimental music 
associated with a serenade, the 
newly-weds were greeted with 
a burst of noise provided by 
cowbells, horns, whistles, plow- 
shares, fireworks and shotgun 
blasts (blanks). All this was 
supposed to bring good luck 
to the happy couple. This seems 
to have been a throwback to the 
pagan custom of chasing away 
evil spirits with a great din. 


Farm auctions always meant 
great heartbreak because they 
meant the breaking up of a 
family due to a death or other 
dire catastrophe. They were 
ail-day affairs with free lunch 
at noon. Household goods, farm 
implements and livestock were 
sold to the highest bidder. The 
farm was never sold in this 
way. That was done by a pri- 
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vate agreement. While the neigh- 
bors were always sympathetic to 
the sorrowing family, it did 
furnish an opportunity to meet 
old friends. Much the same com- 
ments could be made _ about 
funerals. They were sad affairs 
—-everyone speaking in low, mut- 
ed tones out of respect to the de- 
ceased. However, they were at- 
tended by people from far away 
places and thus provided an 
cpportunity to meet friends that 
had not been seen in years. 


Some communities held an 
occasional square dance but the 
churches in our area frowned 
upon them and they were never 
held. This disapproval was 
vrobably based on the fact that 
some of the men always brought 
a bottle of whisky and became 
troublesome. A deck of playing 
cards was looked upon as an 
instrument of the Devil. My 
father would not allow a deck in 
his house. I did not then under- 
stand his opposition. Later I 
learned that when he was a 
young boy, his older brother 
was murdered in a poker game. 
It must have made a deep im- 
pression on his mind. 


Organs were permitted in 
churches, but not violins. No 
one ever tried to play one in 
church, even for sacred music. 
This was no doubt due to the 
fact that violins were used to 
provide music at square dances. 
About 1910 I belonged to a brass 
band at Jennings. We played for 
a lawn fete at New Germany. 
No objections. A band quartet 
played in morning church serv- 
ices at Mt. Zion. O.K. 


A Way Of Life 
In view of the many hard- 
ships, why did so many choose 
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to live in the country? Of course 
there were many reasons, but a 
few general conclusions can be 
drawn. 


Farmers always have been ex- 
tremely “rugged individualists”’. 
On his little farm, he was master 
ot his own soul. No one at- 
temped to tell him what to do 
cr not to do. The “Welfare 
State” was far in the future. He 
never saw a Government agent 
in a lifetime. In these days of 
Government subsidies, there is 
a real danger that the farmer 
will lose this independence. 
Work hours were long and hard, 
but no one ever went without 
feod, clothing or shelter. In 
general, he knew that his re- 
turns would be commensurate 
with his labors. 


Farmers knew and _ practiced 
rotation of crops long before 
Government experts proclaimed 
it as something new. They also 
knew and wpracticed ‘“Diversi- 
fied Farming” long before “Gov- 
ernment by catch-phrases” came 
along. It is true that money was 
scarce, but not much cash was 
necessary. The farmer grew 
practically all his own food and 
much of what he wore. Coffee, 
salt, kerosene and a few articles 
of clothing were the only ar- 
ticles needing cash. He could 
even raise his own sugar; honey 
and maple sugar. 


Each farmer had his own lit- 
tle plan. Everything he did or 
produced fit into the general 
scheme of things. A few illus- 
trations will suffice:— 


Wheat furnished flour for 
making home-made bread, cakes 
and pies. The miller took a 
“toll” of wheat for his labor and 
no cash was involved. Enough 


buckwheat was raised for buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast. 
Chickens gave us fresh eggs, 
delicious meat and feathers for 
pillows. Sheep gave us wool for 
yarn, and they also furnished 
lamb and mutton. Likewise, cat- 
tle furnished milk, cheese and 
butter as well as hides, tallow 
and of course, beef to eat. Hay 
and oats served only as feed for 
livestock but were an integral 
part of the scheme. Horses gave 
their labor only. But no farm 
could operate without their 
faithful service. 


Every farmhouse had a bar- 
rel of sweet cider in the cellar 
(and perhaps one of hard cider), 
a barrel of vinegar, a huge vat 
of sauerkraut, large bins of ap- 
ples and potatoes, and well- 
filled shelves of canned goods; 
fruit, vegetables and meat (beef, 
pork and chicken). Thus it will 
be seen that every farm had 


its own grocery’ store’ in 
cellar, smokehouse, milkhouse 
and henhouse. Truly, country 


life had its compensations! 


A final word should be said 
about country living as a char- 
acter builder. It developed the 
qualities of resourcefulness, 
initiative and confidence which 
served well in later life. For 
nearly two centuries, the coun- 
try and the small villages have 
furnished the bulk of the lead- 
ers of government, industries, 
business and the _ professions. 
With the trend of population 
away from the rural to the city, 
in the near future our leaders 
must come from the cities. 
Whether this will be for good 
or ill, only the future can tell. 

Patrick Henry said:— “The 
only way I know to judge the 
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Forgotten Silyer Mines 
Of Garrett County 
By Victor H. Harvey 


Most people enjoy reading or 
hearing stories of lost treasure 
and the rediscovery of old mines 
from which various precious 
metals have been taken in years 
gone by, and it came as quite 
a surprise to me a couple of 
years ago to find that Garrett 
County had several of these old 
mines which had produced small 
amounts of silver ore during the 
latter part of the past century. 


At first I heard about these 
silver mines several years ago 
while talking to Mr. Arthur 
Fazenbaker of LaVale, Mary- 
land, formerly water commis- 
sioner for the town of Western- 
port, Maryland. His duties as 
water commissioner had placed 
him in contact with a number 
of older citizens living in the 
upper part of the Savage River 
watershed where these old sil- 
ver mines were located, and it 
was from these folks that he 
had first heard of the old mines. 

Noting how interested I was, 
Mr. Fazenbaker mentioned sev- 
eral articles I could read that 
appeared in various publica- 
tions during the period the 
mines were in operation. How- 
ever, he cautioned me not to 
put too much stock in stories I 
might read about the mines, 
and suggested I talk to folks 
who had lived in the area at 
the time the mines were being 





future is by the past’. It is to 
be hoped that a better knowl- 
edge of the mode of living in 
past eras will produce a better 
Americana. 





worked, and who could give me 


some on-the-ground informa- 
tion, so to speak. 

One of these, Mr. Jonas 
Broadwater, was reached 


through his son William Broad- 
water, who told me his father 
is past 96 years old and can re- 
member clearly about the dis- 
covery of silver on Savage 
River. The other man I inter- 
viewed was Mr. Frank Stephens 
of Westernport, who in his youth 
had lived on a farm near the 
mines and with some of his boy- 
hood pals had been in and out 
of the old mines many times 
after they were abandoned. 


The more I talked to these 
men, the more interested I be- 
came, but as fact was so mixed 
up with legend, it was hard to 
determine just what was true 
and whas was false. However, 
the following is what I believe 
to be as near the truth as it is 
possible to arrive at with the in- 
formation I have at present: 

First, it is true that there 
really is silver in Garrett Coun- 
ty. To what extent is not known. 
However, a few samples of ore 
were assayed and found to have 
a low silver content, while other 
samples, as in the case of ore 
from the lost Layman lode, were 
found to have an extremely high 
content. The sample from the 
lost Layman lode is thought to 
have been the first silver ever 
found in Garrett County. It was 
discovered by Mr. George Lay- 
man while out hunting, but after 
having the sample tested and 
finding how rich it was, al- 
though he tried to relocate the 
lode from which he had taken 
the sample, he never was able 
to do so. He thought the lode 
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was on the west slope of Mead- 
ow Mountain. Many people 
claim to have seen coins made 
from the silver taken from this 
ore. 

After this discovery no more 
silver was found until about 
1890 (exact date unknown) 
when silver was found on the 
property of Hiram Duckworth, 
who lived in an area known as 
Bear Pen Hollow which is in 
the upper part of the Savage 
River Gorge not far fram New 
Germany. This seam of silver 
ore was first uncovered by a 
prospector named Sam Miller 
and another man whose name 
is unknown. 


The opening of the Bear Pen 
Hollow Mine created quite a 
stir in both Allegany and Gar- 
rett Counties, and a company 
was formed to finance the min- 
ing of ore. The company was 
known as the Silver Bell Min- 
ing Company of Garrett County, 
and was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of West Vir- 
ginia. It was capitalized for 
$250,000, with individual shares 
of stock selling for $5.00 each. 


The President of the company 
was R. M. Boyd, and the Secre- 
tary R. R. Matheney. Both, I am 
told, came from  Lonaconing, 
Maryland. Some of the _ stock- 
holders were: Andy Merrill, 
Henry Broadwater, W. W. Shul- 
tice, Walter Hackett, Sam Miller, 
Henry Duckworth, John Friend, 
John Merrill, Hiram Duckworth, 
Israel Duckworth and a few 
people from as far away as Bal- 
timore. 

Several years ago a man by 
the name of Alvin Ternent, while 
tearing down the old C&P 
Railroad depot in Lonaconing, 
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discovered a number of the Sil- 
ver Bell mining stock certifi- 
cates that had been placed be- 
tween the walls of the old depot, 
evidently for safe keeping. Mr. 
William Pattison, of Blooming- 
ton, realizing the historical value 
of these old certificates, was 
fortunate enough to _ procure 
several copies, and he gave me 
one of them which I have in my 
possession. The copy I have is 
made out to Henry Broadwater. 
It is dated October 10th, 1891, 
and is signed by the President 
and the Secretary of the com- 
pany. 
(To Be Continued) 
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The Ancestry of the Slabaugh Family 











By Arlie R. Slabaugh 
The first Slabaugh of which 
we have record is Peter Schlap- 
bach of Signau, Switerland, who 
was an Anabaptist in 1538. The 
Anabaptists were the more radi- 
cal wing of the Protestant Ref- 


ormation begun by Martin 
Luther; literally, ‘Anabaptist’ 
means re-baptism, as baptism 
was given only to believers, 


those old enough to understand, 
therefore anyone that had prev- 
iously been baptized in infancy 
had to be baptized again. This 
was the period of Menno Si- 
mons and other Anabaptist 
leaders from whom comes the 
name Mennonite, the sect to 
which many of the Slabaughs 
belonged. They advocated the 
separation of Church and State, 
a thing unheard of in Europe at 
that time (it became a part of 
the American Constitution) and 
other reforms which led to 
their persecution. 


From Switzerland many Sla- 
baughs moved (or were expell- 
ed) to the Palatinate region of 
Germany (Southern Germany 
not far from the French border) 
and Holland, where there was 


more religious freedom, al- 
though others remained in 
Switzerland. 


The first Slabaughs to arrive 


in America came on the ship 
“Pink Mary” via Rotterdam and 
Dublin which sailed on Septem- 
ber 29, 1733. They included John 
Henry and his wife Maria Eliza- 
beth (parents), Johannes 
(adult), Henry (16 years old), 
Zewald (13 years old) and Doro- 
thea Slabach (5 years old). 


The Slabaughs came from the 
Palatinate region in Germany, 
northern Switzerland and AIl- 
sace, France. There were sev- 
eral immigrations of the family 
from about 1740 to 1850. The 
last as a result of the Revolu- 
tions of 1848, the earlier im- 
migrations due to a desire for 
religious freedom, and because 
of famine and political 
changes. And, we should not 
overlook what is stressed in the 
history books as the “oppor- 
tunity” of America - some of 
those who already had arrived 
undoubtedly wrote their rela- 
tives to come to America, also. 
Not all of the family stayed in 
America, though. Some returned 
to Europe, while others never 
left Europe. The family should 
still be in existence there al- 
though I have been unable to 
make any contact with them. 

While the Slabaugh family is 
not large in numbers compared 
to the Smiths, it seems impos- 
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sible to link most of the branch- 
es with each other although 
they are all undoubtedly dis- 
tantly related. There are vari- 
ous spellings of the name, espe- 
cially since it became anglicized. 
It was originally Schlabach but 
either through deliberate simpli- 
fications or as a result of mis- 
spellings on early records, or 
phonetic spelling, the name has 
assumed various forms: Sla- 
bach, Slabbach, Slaback, Sla- 
baugh, Slaubaugh, Slawbaugh, 
Slayback, Slaybaugh, Sloboch, 
etc., although at least one 
branch still uses the original 
spelling. 


There are also two different 
pronunciations of the first part 
of the name: Either as “Slaw” 
or “Slay”. The two pronuncia- 
tions seem to date back to early 
days and which is used depends 
upon the branch of the family. 


There are certain character- 


istics typical of earlier Sla- 
baughs, but due to marriage 
with non-Germanic families 


(most Slabaughs originally set- 
tled in what were known as 
German Settlements, many of 
which have radically changed 
in composition or disappeared 
due to the urge of Americans 
to move), better nutrition and 
other factors. This no langer 
holds true for much of the 
family today. Among. these 
characteristics can be mention- 
ed a Slight build, about 5 feet, 
6 inches or less, 125 to 150 
pounds (seldom more than 175 
pounds), medium to dark brown 
hair, bluish eyes (although some 
branches run to brown eyes), 
and a good record of longevity, 
particularly among the men. 
Most Slabaughs, at least in the 


past, have been farmers. Some 
became ministers. In religion 
the family usually have been 
members of the Amish Men- 
nonite Church or of the Luther- 
an Church. 


Most of the Slabaughs settled 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. The later immi- 
grants mostly settled among the 
German population in Iowa and 
the St. Louis, Missouri area. 
There are significant numbers 
of Slabaughs in twelve states. 


Our concern is the Garrett 
County, Maryland area. Here the 
ancestor of the present-day 
Slabaughs (and Slabachs) is 
Joseph Slabaugh. He was born 
about 1788 in Keudell, Germany 
and came to America aS a 
young man but did not become 
an American citizen until Octo- 
ber 8, 1832, when he was nat- 
uralized in Cumberland, Mary- 
land. At that time he renoun- 
ced allegiance to any foreign 
sovereign, but particularly to 
the King of France, as prior to 
his immigration he resided in 
what now is Alsace, France. The 
Palatinate region where _ the 
family originally lived extend- 
ed into Alsace, but during the 
French Revolution the lands 
west of the Rhine were com- 
pletely absorbed by France and 
lost their freedom of worship 
which had existed under the 
Parlement at Colmar. 


He married Elizabeth Hersh- 
berger of Virginia in 1825. She 
was a daughter of Peter Hersh- 
berger and was born about 1802 
and died in 1866. Joseph Sla- 
baugh died in 1862. They are 
buried in the Union Cemetery 
at Gortner, Md. 

Their children were:—Peter 
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(married Barbara Shoemaker, 
Springs, Pa.); David (married 
Catherine Shertz of Lorraine, 
France); Joseph (married Han- 
nah Miller, Crellin, Md.); John 
(married Veronica Gnegy); 
Henry (married Magadalena 
Miller, Wellman, Iowa); Daniel 
(married Mary Brenneman); 
Christian (married Matilda J. 
Hochstetler); Joel (married 
Fran Gnegy, Gnegy Church, 
Md.); Samuel (married Christi- 
ana Durst of Bittinger, Md.); 
Mary (married Henry J. Miller, 
Dobbin, W. Va.); Dina (mar- 
ried Christian Yutzy, Arthur, 
Iljinois); Susanna (married Will 
Irwin, Pittsburgh, Pa.); Eliza- 
beth (married Samuel Gnegy, 
Gnegy Church, Md.); Jacob and 
Gideon died in infancy. 


David Slabaugh is the father 
of Sam and Lena Slabaugh of 
Gortner. Their story was writ- 
ten up in the Glades Star, Sep- 
tember, 1956 issue. (Sam Sla- 
baugh passed away in Decem- 
ber, 1965). 


John Slabaugh, the fourth son, 
was born February 10, 1830. He 
is the ancestor of the writer. 
He married Veronica Gnegy (or- 
iginal spelling “Gnaegi’, in 1800. 
She was a daughter of Jacob 
Gnegy of Meyersdale, Pa. In 
1852 they moved to near Eglon, 
W. Va., or rather Gnegy Church, 
Md., and purchased land there. 
Although not in Garrett Coun- 
ty, Md., it forms a part of the 
State line between Maryland 
and West Virginia. A part of 
the farm is still owned by the 
family. The church at Gnegy 
Church was then known as the 
“White Church” - apparently be- 


cause it was painted white. As 
I understand it, John Slabaugh 
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had the church built. Both he 
and his wife now rest in the 
cemetery there. 


The farm was purchased from 
Ananias D. Weills (Wiles) for 
$800.00 and consisted of 246 
acres. This section was settled 
before 1806 by George Wiles, 
Sr. and probably consisted or- 
iginally of approximately 400 
acres. Among other settlers in 
this section were the _ Fikes, 


Harshes, Gnegys, Bachtels, 
Hausers, Arnolds, Rembolds, 
Shaffers and others. In 1864 


John Slabaugh purchased addi- 
tional land from Coonrod Whet- 
sell for $150.00. The exact acre- 
age is not known. On the farm, 
and still standing, was a log 
house that was used until about 
1866-74 when a frame house was 
built. The log house then was 
converted into a workshop. 


John Slabaugh had 11 chil- 
dren of whom two, Frederick 
and Eli, divided the farm be- 
tween them. After Eli married 
in 1892 and purchased the bal- 
ance of the farm in 1893 John 
(his father) built a second, 
smaller house where he and his 
wife lived with their two un- 
married daughters. In 1899 his 
wife died and a year or two 
later he moved to Beeville, 
Texas, where he later remarried. 
The house then was occupied 
by Diana until she married while 
the other daughter, Lydia, mov- 
ed to Oakland and later to 
California. Eli Slabaugh will be 
remembered by older Oakland 
residents, John Slabaugh died 
on December 13, 1916, aged 86 
years. He was an active minis- 
ter until the last and his death 
was a result of pneumonia con- 


tracted through exposure while 
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traveling in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


In addition to the Gnegy 
Church previously mentioned, 
he also gave land for the one 
room school, which became 
known as the Slaubaugh School. 
Originally a log structure, it 
later was replaced by a frame 
building. There was still an- 
other Slaubaugh School in Pres- 
ton County, near the road to- 
ward Thomas, and to _ distin- 
guish between the two, this was 
called the Slabaugh Manor 
School. They are gone now, 
killed by the consolidation of 
the schools to multi-room struc- 
tures where the children are 
now transported by bus. Is it 
better? We had a lot of learn- 
ing pounded into us in those 
one room schools. Maybe I’m 
prejudiced, but I like to think 
it was better as a result of the 
personal attention. Besides, with 
all eight grades in one room, 
you were in constant contact 
with what went before as well 
as what was coming next year. 

Famous Slabaughs in history? 
Hardly. Several Slabaughs are 
recorded as having served in 
the American Revolution; like- 
wise in the Civil War, one be- 
ing killed at Gettysburg. A Sla- 
baugh is recorded as _ having 
invented a shell ejector for the 
Winchester rifle back when 
these and other guns were 
“winning the West’. Another 
made the land “run” for the 
Cherokee Strip in the Indian 
Territory. As a rule, though, 
most Slabaugh’s have been 
farmers or solid middle class 
citizens, Politically, I have not 
noted any of national promin- 
ence in America, but in Ger- 
many a Peter Schlabach (1834- 
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The Society is deeply ap- 
preciative of the First National 
Bank’s gift of the complete set 
of old time store show cases 
from the Friend _ store’ in 
Friendsville. Just how old the 
cases are we do not know, but 
in one of them were found sev- 
eral yellowed notices of sale to 
be held in the store in the year 
1899. The Bank arranged to have 
the cases dismantled, hauled to 
the museum and then set up 
again, with no expense to the 
Society. Some renovation of the 
caseS was necessary, and this 
work is being done under the 
Garrett County Community 
Program. These cases will pro- 





1906) was elected to the Prus- 
sian Landtag (Legislature). 

Editor’s Note:— The author of 
the foregoing family history, Mr. 
Arlie R. Slabaugh, a former 
resident of this area, now liv- 
ing at 7409 West Howard St., 
Chicago - 60648, states that he 
would like to buy early paper 
money of Western Maryland and 
Western Virginia (now W. Va.); 
also U. S. Government currency 
issued by the First National 
Bank and the Garrett National 
Bank, both of Oakland, either 
large or small size notes. These 
items are to be added to Mr. 
Slabaugh’s collection which, 
when completed, will be pre- 
sented to the Garrett County 
Historical Society. He _ also 
would like to purchase coal mine 
scrip, store tokens, old bus and 
street car tokens used in Mary- 
land and West Virginia. Per- 
sons having such items may 
reach Mr. Slabaugh at the above 
Chicago address. 
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vide a splendid means of dis- 
playing the many small articles 
of historical significance which 
we have on hand, as well as 
those we hope to receive in 
the future. 


The old electric fixtures which 


were donated by St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, Oakland, 
have been installed in the 


museum, main floor. They are 
much admired by those who 
have seen them in use. The So- 
ciety is grateful to St. Paul’s 
for these fine lighting fixtures. 


The Monongahela Power Com- 
pany has donated one of the 
old Oakland street lights, and 
this will be installed in an ap- 
propriate place in the museum. 
Our thanks to the Power Com- 
pany. 

ae os 
The Garrett County 
Senator's Desk 


Some time ago a decision of 
the Supreme Court resulted in 
the elimination of Garrett Coun- 
ty’s Senator and two of the three 
Delegates, leaving only one 
Delegate to represent the Coun- 
ty in the House of Delegates. 
Our present Delegate, Hon. B. 
O. Aiken, of Accident, quite 
naturally has been kept very 
busy attending to the numerous 
duties that were formerly dis- 
tributed among the three Dele- 
gates. And it may be added that 
although we do not agree with 
the Supreme Court’s action, our 
lone Delegate has handled his 
burden very acceptably. 


To the Senator from Allegany 
County, Hon. George R. Hughes, 
Jr., was given the privilege of 
representing Garrett as well as 
Allegany County - as if Senator 
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Hughes, a very capable and like- 
able veteran - did not already 
have enough to do in represent- 
ing his own county. The Sena- 
tor, however, has taken his 
added duties in stride and has 
done everything possible to care 


for the interests of Garrett 
County. 
When he learned that he 


would be the last Senator from 
Garrett County, Senator Spen- 
cer Graham requested the other 
members of the State Senate 
to authorize the transfer to the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety of the desk and chair used 
for years past by him and his 
predecessors from Garrett Coun- 
ty. The members agreed to this 
and ordered the desk and chair 
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The Mason-Dixon Line 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 

The following article under 
the above heading appeared in 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ANG- 
LER in September, 1965, and is 
reprinted with permission of 
that magazine. The author is 
a former resident of Maryland 
and a great great grandson of 
the famous Maryland hunter, 
Meshack Browning. 

“Of vital importance to every 
sportsman is the need to have 
some knowledge of boundary 


to be refinished and sent to 
our museum. This was done in 
due time, and the desk and 
chair today occupy a place of 
honor in our museum. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































John F. (1845-1922) and Abel S. (1854-1941) Browning, the last of 
the famous old-time fiddlers, as they appeared at a family re- 
union at Sana Run, summer of 1921. William Browning sitting on 
running board of car; William R. Browning standing at right. 


(Photo by R. B. Garrett.) 


Originally there were only six brothers 


who played the violin together: Ralph, Stephen, Edwin, John F., 
Thomas J. and Abel S. Abel usually won first prize at the con- 
tests he entered, but some thought John F. played more sweetly. 
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lines wherever he’s active in 
his pursuit. On many border- 
crossing streams the angler, for 
instance, must be alert to the 
possibility of unintentionally 
running smack-dab into non- 
resident technicalities. Circum- 
stance quirks also may find him 
benefiting by the careful pon- 
dering of sometimes peculiar di- 
rectional angles of posted zones, 
county lines, borough and town- 
ship boundaries,  limited-use 
areas, sections requiring special 
equipment, etc. With the rele- 
vant importance of boundary 
ken so obvious, let’s look in on 
the painstaking establishment of 
a famous boundary known to 
millions - and one that still 
prudently helps to remind out- 
doorsmen of the ever-present 
seasonal need for good brakes 
on their footwear, from field 
brogans to wading boots! 


An early-day observer might 
easily have concluded that the 
whole territorial scene was 
basking in contentment and 
tranquility. For by reason of 
chartered grants from the Eng- 
lish Crown, the Penns owned 
Pennsylvania; the Calverts own- 
ed Maryland. But it was not that 
simple. Not by the clink of a 
surveyor’s chain! 


Actually, boundary disputes 
had been smoldering between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania for 
many years. (Date of the Calvert 
charter, 1632; the Penn grant, 
1681). Now, with the 18th cen- 
tury more than half spent, a 
real squabble was beginning to 
shape up. The responsibilities 
of land proprietorship on a vast 
scale could be wearisome, to say 


the least. But wisely, both sides 
finally agreed that settlement 
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of the issue must depend on 
the expert authority of men 
able to carry out a long and 
costly survey. 


“The year 1763 marked a time 
of search for skills capable of 
establishing a true boundary 
line across the wild mountain 
country ‘Westward from _ the 
Chesapeake, separating the Prov- 
ince of Maryland and the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania... . .’ 
Streams of many sizes would 
have to be crossed; there prob- 
ably would be Indian encount- 
er; delicate instruments would 
have to be safeguarded under 
the most difficult transportation 
circumstances; food and health 
problems would have to be met. 
There would be trouble with 
irate borderline settlers; all 
sorts of trying weather would 
plague the whole effort. Were 
local surveyors up to carrying 
out the mammonth task? Com- 
missioners for the disagreeing 
factions didn’t think so. 


Just when finding profession- 
al know-how for the difficult 
survey seemed hopeless, two 
highly recommended English 
experts in civil engineering 
made known their availability. 
They were Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon. And, after 
their arrival in Philadelphia on 
November 15, 1763, they lost no 
time getting things under way. 

Before the start of Yuletide 
festivities that year, Mason and 
Dixon, duly sworn as impartial 
representatives of the Calverts 
and the Penns, had met with 
Commissioners of both Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

John Bird, a noted English 
maker of instruments used in 
surveying, had earlier perfected 
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a 6-foot zenith sector for use 
by Mason and Dixon . mL: 
the special purpose of settling 
the limits between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland! ... .’ The five 
chief instruments used in the 
survey were the zenith sector - 
operated as a device to measure 
the angle between the zenith 
and a selected star as it crossed 
the Meridian - two transits, with 
two reflecting telescopes, ‘both 
capable of looking accurately at 
posts in a line twelve miles dis- 
tant’. At least one of the in- 
struments had been made to the 
specific order of Proprietor 
Thomas Penn, son of William 
Penn. 

Mason and Dixon early started 
the habit of putting in long 
hard hours, using in their pro- 
cess such stars as Auriga, Cygni, 
Persei, Lyrae, Capella, Castor, 
and others. (Many observations 
were made from atop a crude 
observatory erected in South 
Philadelphia.) In spite of the 
fact that cloudy skies had hin- 
dered progress during the first 
few days of 1764, they were 
able on January 7th to establish 
accurate latitudes (39 degrees 
56’ 30.2” North) which would 
permit them to proceed across 
various townships on part of the 
course of an earlier survey 
made in 1739 by Benjamin East- 
burn. On horseback most of the 
time, they worked toward Chest- 
er County. On a bright and 
crisp January 8th they found 
the spot for which they had 
been searching - ‘a place having 
the same Parallel as the south- 
ernmost point of Philadelphia’. 
(39 degrees 56’ 30.2”.) 

Mason’s Journal records that 
the first ‘fix’ was made on the 
house of Mr. John Harland, 
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akout 31 miles west of Phil- 
adelphia - after they had crossed 
the townships of Darby, Spring- 
field, Providence, Edgemont, 
Thornbury, West Town, and 
West Bradford. A two-day re- 
view of all accumulated data 
proved the point arrived at to 
be, as we might put it, ‘right 
cn the money’. Indeed, every 
position and measurement there- 
after determined was directly 
related to those initial findings! 

The surveyors’ caravan con- 
sisted of three covered wagons. 
The telescope of the sector, for 
safety’s sake, was carried on a 
device called a ‘horse chair’. It 
was padded with feather-bed 
material, set on top of the most 
effective springs to be had in 
those days. There also was a 
tent to house the precious 
zenith sector - a sailcloth shel- 
ter made in Philadelphia at a 
shocking cost of nearly ten 
pounds’, 

On the crystal-clear night of 
January 14, 1764, every factor 
checked out by instrument and 
complex figures pleased the sur- 
veyors immensely. The ‘big 
push’ west had begun. Their 
John Bird creation was prov- 
ing accurate to an astonishing 
degree. 

The surveyors established in 
a vegetable garden to the rear 
of the John Harland house a 
still-existing spot known as the 
‘Star Gazers’ Stone’. Again they 
were beset by cloudy nights 
filled with feathery snow. But 


Slowly, slowly, progress was 
made. Soon after the last 
day of February, Leap Year, 


1764, Mason and Dixon readied 
themselves for a final check on 
behavior of stars applicable to 
their survey. 
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Following the watching of a 
moon eclipse on March 17th, the 
two surveyors set out with four 
additional axemen cutting the 
vista southward, just before 
setting a westerly course. Cross- 
ing the winding Brandywine 
twice, progress was described 
as ‘brisk and in a mood of good 
cheer, although much work had 
to be done in the rain . .’ 

The Penn-Calvert dignitaries 


checked on progress of the sur- 
vey on April 22, 1764. The Gov- 
ernor of Maryland was also in- 
formed of headway being made. 
The boundary makers passed 
through farmsteads by _ the 
score, the records showing such 
names as_ Bryan, McClean, 
Brown, Twilford, etc. 


On May 13th it was decided 
to measure back to the north 
in order to prove by test the 
accuracy of their work. This 
started from a point in Mill 
Creek Hundred, New Castle 
County, and required seven 
days. After a final study from 
a ‘Rivulet call’d Muddy Run, on 
a due South course, everything 
was determined to be of proper 
tabulation. ; 


The high-altitude dogwood 
bloom had dropped, corn was 
in the ground, and fish were 
biting in many a boundary-line 
stream as May gave way to 
June. The survey party now 
found it wise, from time to 
time, to poke into’ thickets 
where’ spring-aroused rattlers 
might be lurking. 


In surveying the tangent line 
for ‘the Post Mark’d West’, Ma- 
son and Dixon used what was 
known as a Hadley’s quadrant, 
plus their own knowledge in 
working out deft triangulations. 
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They found, finally, that earlier 
surveys were in error by 17.25 
chains. (One early survey had 
been made by Nicholas Scull 
and William Parsons.) Amazing- 
ly, by contrast, in rechecking 
1042 miles of their tangent 
lines, Mason and Dixon found 
their engineering calculations 
to be ‘off the beam’ by a mere 
26 inches. One early error was 
set at 1,136 feet! In making 
their extremely accurate sur- 
vey, Mason and Dixon had with 
exhausting care utilized various 
star groups, including Ursa Ma- 
jor and the tail-end star of Ursa 
Minor. 


Time slipped swiftly by. Great 
seas of creamy chestnut catkins 
decorated the hills and valley 
slopes, only to drop and be re- 
placed by miniature’ green 
burrs. The surveyors, whose 
help now numbered more men 
and wagons, sometaimes paused 
to watch the cradling and bind- 
ing of wheat, or the hurry-up 
work of a bridegroom, toiling to 
complete his cabin in good 
weather. July soon ebbed in 
favor of August. 


In September Charles Mason 
wrote of visiting Pocomoke 
Swamp. ‘It is about 30 miles in 
length and 14 in breadth’, he 
recorded. “There is the greatest 
quantity of timber I ever saw. 
Above the tallest oak, hickory, 
beech, poplar, and fir, towers 
the lofty cedar, without a 
branch ’til its evergreen conical 
top seems to reach the clouds.’ 


Perfecting the tangent line 
for the long westward run prov- 
ed a troublesome task. Before 
they knew it, Mason and Dixon’s 
calendar had to be turned to 
November first. However, they 
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were pleased with the accuracy 
they ably proved their work to 
possess. On November 12th they 
wrote Governors Horatio Sharpe 
of Maryland and James Hamil- 
ton of Pennsylvania, saying, in 
part, ‘We finished our 2rd line 
on Saturday last. . Those nota- 
bles directed certain represen- 
tatives to examine the work, and 
shortly both provinces passed a 
resolution stating that ‘What 
has been done relating to the 
Lines shall stand as finish’d’. 


Winter now had arrived, and 
Jeremiah Dixon and Charles 
Mason laid off their help and 
settled down for a bad-weather 
period of board-and-room idle- 
ness at the home of a farmer 
‘at the Forks of Brandywine.’ 
Not until March ist did the 
‘boundary makers’ venture 
forth to resume the work of ful- 
filling their contract. 


The task of establishing early 
lines between states had occas- 
sional moments of peril. One 
man... ‘About ten miles from 
Lancaster, on ye river Susque- 
hanna’, defended his house as 
being in Maryland. His name 
was Cresap, and he had four- 
teen men inside and about fifty- 
five outside. A sheriff and a 
great many deputies set the 
house on fire and shot one man 
in order to change the mind of 
Mr. Cresap. Open border war- 
fare was not overly uncommon. 


On March 2, 1764 the two sur- 
veyors reviewed their planned 
method of running the West- 
ern Line. They even used a 
lighted candle, set a little less 
than a mile ahead of their tele- 
scope, to check on variation ex- 
tremes. The worst calculation 


made at this distance was less 
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than five inches from the center 
of perfection! 


Rain, six days of heavy 
clouds, and a three-foot snow- 
fall held up the survey for many 
weeks. It was April 5th before 
fair weather favored the start 
of West Line tracing. But now, 
blessed by ten full days and 
nights of excellent weather, 
movement really got under way. 
Going ahead full-tilt they cross- 
ed White Clay Creek, Little 
Christiana Creek, Great Chris- 
tiana, and the Greater and Les- 
ser Elk Rivers. The swishing 
plunk of wagons hitting stream- 
bed mud and stones, the ring of 
axes, the crashing of obstruct- 
ing timber, the glow of camp- 
fires, the neigh of a horse at 
dawn, a workman coming in at 
dusk with a wild turkey or a 
staggering burden of vension - 
all familiar sights and sounds 
quietly noted by the two genius- 
engineers who, on April 11th, 
made known that they had ad- 
vanced exactly 12 miles and 9 
chains from the Post back in 
Mill Creek Hundred. 


On April 28th the surveyors 
again started to run a true line 
‘west. On the 30th they cross- 
ed the main branch of North 
East River. May weather set in 
balmy and clear. By the ninth 
of that month they had crossed 
Octoraro Creek at 21 miles and 
25 chains. On the 11th they 
crossed Conewingo Creek. So 
well was everything going that 
‘We worked on three consecu- 
tive Sabbath Days .. . .: 


May 27:— ‘The Susquehanna 
was sighted and approached - a 
magnificent inland river . . .’ 
It was child’s play for the fine 


mathematicians to determine 
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that the river at the survey 
point was slightly more than 


6742 chains in width. (A sur- 
veyor’s chain is 66 feet in 
length). They now were at a 


point ‘about 14% miles to the 
South of Peach Bottom Ferry, 
20 miles North of the head of 
Chesapeake Bay, and 57 miles 
West from Philadelphia’. 


Achievements to date were 
checked with a 70-power tele- 


— scope. Fair weather allowed the 





transit-course Meridian tracing 
of such stars as Spica, Arcturus, 
Draco, etc. June and part of 
July were consumed in the 
checking of problem offsets in 
the survey line, and in meetings 
with the men authorized to sup- 
ply funds for the project. But 


on July 26th they again started 
to press forward with the West 
_ Line, and from that date on un- 
til October 5, 1765, they per- 
mitted neither stream, mountain, 
_ torrent or thicket to set a major 


hindrance in their path’, 


New wagons, improved food 
(including buckets of berries 
and strings of fish), rested axe- 
men and chain bearers - these 
things helped to improve the 
caravan’s morale. Now they 


' were west of the Susquehanna, 
crossing the main branch of 
| Deer Creek. Then came cross- 
ing of the road leading from 


York (Pa.) to Baltimore; and 
the various branches of the 
- Gunpowder River ‘the 


fourth and last branch being 
not very far from the source 


of Codorus Creek in Pennsyl- 


_ vania’. The four branches of the 


Conewago also were crossed 
without mishap, and still west- 


ward the tedious march, past 


the homes and farms of the 


Lawsons, Vants, Hoarichs, Sto- 
phels, Hildebrands, Fights and 
McAllisters. 


On August 5th the crossing 
of Piney Run was entered into 
Mason’s Journal, ‘a confluent 
of the Monocacy which empties 
into the great Potowmack . . .’ 
One oddity of this location:— 
Before they obtained a satis- 
factory line the two surveyors 
had crossed Piney no less than 
six times. They weren’t at all 
superstitious, but some of the 
axemen were, claiming that 
‘jinx’ power was striking in the 
neighborhood of Piney’, 

On August 7th the surveying 
team knew that they were 
slightly more than 71 miles 
from the point of beginning - 
‘the Post Mark’d West.’ They 
had passed the border-line dwell” 
ings of men named Grise, Mil- 


ler, Bower, Davis, McCewn, 
Everet, Young, Elder, Scot, 
Stevenson, Craft, and many 


more. They had crossed Willol- 
lowey’s, Rock, Marsh and Mid- 
dle creeks. 


Into the superbly exact Jour- 
nal of Mason also went notes 
on the crossing of Flat Run, 
Tom’s Creek, Friend’s’ Creek, 
and ‘two springs running into 
Antietam .. Mason’s Journal 
also carried notes indicating 
that some of the streams cross- 
ed ‘abound with fish, the quan- 
tity sometimes being almost in- 
credible ... . He spoke of 
Savage River, the Little Yough- 
iogheny (spelling it Yochi 
Geni); and spelled Mononga- 
hela, ‘Monaungahela’, 


A ‘great storm of Lightning, 
Thunder, Hail and Rain was 
able to cause only a brief halt 
in the work at hand. Now they 
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were west of the Cumberland 
Valley, at the foot of North 
(Cove today) Mountain. Record- 
ed measurement at that point:— 
117 miles, 12 chains 97 links. 


The Carlisle-Williams Ferry 
road had been crossed, as well 
as Conococheague Creek (132 
feet wide at point of crossing). 
After a 19-day review of their 
latest progress, the surveyors 
set out to make certain line ad- 
justments at markers 109, 96, 
87, 74, and 63. By now it was 
November 8th, and all men were 
furloughed for the remainder 
of the year. Mason and Dixon 
‘wintered’ in Philadelphia. 


On November 21 the surveyors 
were notified of the arrival of 
50 boundary markers. On De- 
cember 7th they watched the 
unloading of 20 markers. There 
was something strangely cere- 
monial about the whole affair. 
No stone was to be set except 
in the presence of a commis- 
sioner from each province. The 
stones, handsome and well fitted 
for the serious mission they 
were fulfilling, were each 34 
inches long, 12 inches wide, and 
11 inches thick. 


Quarried on the Isle of Port- 
land, Dorsetshire, England, the 
stones had been cut and carved 
there, and were brought to 
America on the _ ship Betsy 
Lloyd. Forty of the stones car- 
ried the deep-cut letter P and 
M on opposite sides. Ten bore 
sculptured shields from _ the 
coats of arms of the Penns and 
of the Calverts, The stones were 
blunted at the top, with semi- 
fluted sides. 


On April 1, 1766, the West 
Line survey again got under 
way. New chain carriers ‘and 


other hands’ were hired, and at 
118 miles, 63 chains, they cross- 
ed the head of Little Licking 
(now Little Cove) Creek. At 119 
miles and 47 chains, about 11 
miles south of Fort Loudon, 
they crossed the first spring 
running into Big Licking Creek 
on the west side. 


Snow and rain held up opera- 
tions from April 6th until April 
14th. 


The second half of April 
proved fair. The ring of axes 
on hardwood and the musical 
clank of chains announced that 
steady headway was being made. 
On the 29th the survey party 
entered Sideling Hill Creek at 
138 miles and 40 links from 
that all-important ‘Post Mark’d 
West’. 


They were in wild country 
now, and the going was trying. 
Into the Journal went notes on 
the crossing of Great Licking 
Creek, Little Conoloway Creek, 
and Little and Big Bear creeks. 
The forest was dark and dense. 
The wagons could not cross 
Sideling Hill, but had to find 
a route to skirt the obstacle. A 
great struggle went into the 
triumph that permied enry of 
the measurement set officially 
at 140 miles, 15 chains, 76 links. 


The going became so punish- 
ing that the surveyors were al- 
most tempted to turn back. But 
over the top of Town Hill they 
scrambled, and resolutely cross- 
ed Fifteen-Mile Creek, Ragged 


Mountain, Old Town Creek, 
Warrior Mountain, Flintstone 
Creek and Mountain, Evit’s 


Mountain, two branches of Evit’s 
Creek, and Nobly Mountain. 
Came the road, then, that led 
from Fort Cumberland (Mary- 
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land) to Bedford (Pennsyl- 
vania). Thence over the summit 
of Hill’s Creek Mountain and 
the ‘timb’rd top’ of Little Alle- 
gheny Mountain, and on to the 
north branch of Jennings Run. 
The route of the survey had 
resisted mightily every effort to 
establish a boundary line, and 
not until June 8th were the sur- 
veyors able to record arrival at 
the foot of Savage Mountain. 
On June 9th the Journal ac- 
cepted the entry indicating a 
position 165 miles, 54 chains, 88 
links from that now far-away 
‘Post Mark’d West’. 


Here, even before the begin- 
ning of Summer, the West Line 
Survey came to an end. Now it 
would be necessary to return 
east, retracing, checking with 
great care, with axemen cutting 
a vista along the true Parallel. 
The ‘hind line’ recheck would 
require some 13 weeks. 


On September 30th work for 
the season was abandoned - and 
for good reason. Trouble of an 
unexpected nature now reared 
its head - Indian trouble! 

O 


Annual Meeting 





The annual dinner meeting 
of the Society will be held this 
year at the Wisp resort on 
Deep Creek Lake, on Thursday, 
June 27th, at 6:00 p. m., DST. 
The cost will be $3.00, which 
will include tax and gratuities. 
Reservations may be made with 
our Corresponding Secrietary, 
Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood, Deer 
Park, Phone No. 334-2877. The 
principal speaker will be Dr. 
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Life On Backbone Mt. 





Dick Mayle, who was born 
and raised near Deer Park, was 
telling the Editor some time ago 
about an eccentric old character 
who lived on Backbone Moun- 
tain many years ago, when Dick 
was a youngster staying with 
his grandfather, the late George 
Mayle. The old fellow had in 
his kitchen a wood stove of the 
type with a large door in front. 
He would go out and cut down 
as big a sapling as he could drag 
to the house. Then he would 
open the kitchen window facing 
the stove door, open that door 
and shove the end of the log 
through and into the stove. Then 
he would build his fire around 
the end of the log and let it 
burn until it had burned away, 
whereupon he would push the 
log in again and continue in this 
fashion until the entire log was 
consumed. This eliminated the 
nuisance of having to saw the 


log into sections that would fit 
in the stove. 





William Lloyd Fox, of Silver 
Spring. His 
EPitiss 
Medicine in Maryland from Co- 


subjects will be 
Powders and_ Lancet: 
lonial Beginnings.” Dr. Fox holds 
degrees from Case Western Re- 
serve and the George Washing- 
ton Universities, his major field 
being American social history. 


He is the author of a number of 
publications dealing with vari- 
ous historical subjects, and is 
presently teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. In view of 
his background Dr. Fox’s ad- 
dress should be very interesting. 
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REPORT OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
November 6, 1967 to March 4, 1968 


Balance in Checking Account—Nov. 6, 1967...... $1,034.38 
RECEIPTS 
12-14-67—Mental Health, to re-imburse for check 

written this account in error............ SeS.OL 
12-14-67—Memberships and Glades Stars......... 30.23 
12-14-67—R. L. Davis, Clerk—50 Civil Marriages.... 100.00 
1-18-68—Memberships and Glades Stars......... 54.00 
1-25-68—Memberships and Glades Stars......... 32.00 
1-25-68—Memberships and Glades Stars......... 91.00 
1-25-68—R. L. Davis, Clerk—45 Civil Marriages.... 90.00 
1-25-68—Arzella Parsons, Treas.— 

Marriages Licenses Kees "22... ee 80.70 
2-9-68—Memberships and (Glades Stars......... 52.50 
2-9-68—R. L, Davis, Clerk—35 Civil Marriages.... 70.00 
3-4-68——E rom bULLdiIngeehUNnGiee. ee ee oe SLD atk 
3-4-68—Memberships and Glades Stars......... 50.00 

TO) TA Teer ye a taaes ane cee ener arene ee $3,816.75 

$4,851.13 


DISBURSEMENTS 
11- 8-67—Mrs. Lucile Robinson, in memory of 


Relixe Robinsoneeeg- eee oe ee $ 25.00 

Columbia Gas of Md., Gas: Bills. 3.2.2.2. 30.95 
11-18-67—The Republican, Glades Stars, Cuts, Dues 

IN OLLES 2° CTCE Battie one pte cree eee 85.00 
12- 9-67—Guy Wm. Hinebaugh, Postmaster, 

Postage: ¢.ecti. in eres Son tee eee 15.00 
12- 9-67—General Services Adm., Rev. War Vet- 

eran \Larkereerocraliime een ee 1.00 
12- 9-67—The Marquis Co., Addressing Machine 

Stencules..) yoda eh. See ee ee 31.30 
12-15-67—Guy Wm. Hinebaugh, Postmaster, 

Postagvestoracnd #NOUCCSas.ey a ee eee: 12.08 
12-18-67—The Marquis Co., Add. Amount due for 

postage di Aye ee ee eee .60 

12-18-67—Columbia Gas of Md., Gas Bill Adj..... Li2 
1- 9-68—Mrs. W. W. Grant, Postage .............. 5.00 
1-13-68—Monongahela Power C., Electric Bill.... 2.00 
1-25-68—Columbia Gas of Md., Gas Bill ........ 78.49 
1-25-68—Mayor and Town Council of Oakland, 

Water, Billet, sae he © eae ee 6.75 
1-25-68—The Republican, Open end envelopes.... 15.50 

TOWRA Tics ae cheeks at oot aie eee ee $ 310.39 
Balance in Checking Account—March 4, 1968...... $4,540.74 

FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 

Garrett? NationalaBank—-Cheekin2 see eee $4,540.74 
Garrett National Bank—Savings .................. 70.74 
First National Bank—Savings) 40.09.08 ee 1,078.97 


First National Bank—Savings, Museum Account... 455.81 


gee. tee eee ee $6,146.26 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE K. LITTMAN, Treas. 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS 
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Changes In The 
Face Of Oakland 


A person revisiting Oakland 
today after an absence of some 
years would note many changes 
in the town. The entire block 
formerly occupied by Hine- 
baugh’s Restaurant, Glotfelty’s 
Restaurant, the Opera House, 
Smouse’s Store and the old 
Bakery once operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Lauer, is now 
without buildings of any kind 
except for the huge concrete 
and steel block which will form 
the vault of the new Garrett 
National Bank Building to be 
erected here. Of the firms once 
doing business in this area only 
Glotfelty’s Restaurant still ex- 
ists, in the form of a new brick 
building on the upper bank of 
Wilson’s Creek. 


Not long ago fire destroyed 
the building which for some 
years housed the Ben Franklin 
store, and which many years 
ago was the J. M. Davis hard- 
ware store. The Ben Franklin 
store owners are erecting a new 
building on this lot. 


A parking lot now occupies 
the site of a small frame build- 
ing in the rear of the Stone 
Church (as it was known for 
many years - now St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church) on Second 
Street. It had been a dwelling 
for many years, and long ago it 
was the office of the late Dr. 
J. Lee McComas. Also, at one 
time it was used by the late 
David Loar as a grocery store. 


Just a few days ago the resi- 
dence of the late David W. Wal- 
ter on Reese Street at Sixth 
was destroyed by a fire which 
claimed the life of Mr. Walter. 
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Forgotten Silver Mines 
Of Garrett County 


By Victor H. Harvey 


(Continued from Dec. Issue) 
The Silver Bell Mining Com- 
pany brought in a number of 
coal miners from Georges 
Creek and started to drive a 
shaft into the ground under the 
direction of Sam Miller, one of 
the prospectors who had dis- 
covered the seam of ore. The 
Bear Pen Hollow mine was a 
shaft mine and went almost 
straight down with openings 
leading off at different levels 
which were reached by ladders 
extending from one level to 
the other. After months of dig- 


A Life Member Honored 


We note that our valued Con- 
tributing Editor and former 
resident of Deer Park, Mr. 
Charles A. Jones, was honored 
on January 21st in being one of 
the relatively few invited guests 
at the dedication ceremonies in 
connection with the reopening 
of Ford’s Theater in Washing- 
ton. This theater had been 
closed since the fateful Good 
Friday of 1865 when President 
Lincoln was assassinated by the 
actor, John ‘Wilkes Booth. Mr. 
Jones also has just been pre- 
sented by the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, where he has 
lived for many years, with its 
Distinguished Service Award in 
honor of his dedicated devotion 
to local and national church 
leadership, his interest in nu- 
merous civic and community 
activities, and his intensive 
study of and various presenta- 
tions of the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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ging the seam of ore ran out, 
and for this reason, in addition 
to the fact that money to oper- 
ate the mine was becoming 
searce, it was decided to aban- 
don the mine. 


Mr. Broadwater said it was his 
opinion that a few of the rea- 
sons the mine did not pay off 
were :— 

First, the mining methods 
used were all wrong, because 
the coal miners who were 
brought in did not know how 
to do hardrock mining. 


Second, the mine was under 
the supervision of people who 
also knew nothing of hardrock 
mining. 

And last - here he quoted an 
engineer from Baltimore who 
had seen the mine and had spent 
a day or so at the Broadwater 
home - the opening was made 
at the wrong place in relation 
to the seam of ore. The engineer 
also stated it was his opinion 
that richer ore would have been 
found had the opening been 
made three or four hundred 
yards from where the prospector 
located it. 


There is a story told of two 
young men hunting foxes in 
the vicinity of the old mine 
some years after it was aban- 
doned. After much hunting they 
located a fox which promptly 
took off for the old mine open- 
ing and jumped down the shaft 
apparently landing at the bot- 
tom safely. Both hunters climb- 
ed down the old ladders which 
at that time were still standing, 
shot the fox and climbed back 
to the surface safely. Some time 
later while talking about their 
experience, one of the hunters 
is supposed to have asked the 
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question as to how they would 
have gotten back to the surface 
if the old ladders had broken 
down and stranded them at the 
bottom of the mine. The old 
Bear Pen Hollow opening can 
still be seen by anyone who 
does not mind making his way 
through the very rough country- 
side in that area. 


Some citizens who lost money 
in this particular mining ven- 
ture seemed to think that the 
Bear Pen mine had been salted 
with silver ore brought into 
the area from one of the western 
states in order to sell stock in 
the Silver Bell Mining Company. 
More people, however, felt this 
was not so, as Silver ore was 
found in several places not too 
far from the Bear Pen mine a 
couple of years after it was | 
abandoned. 


(To Be Continued) 
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THE PRESTON RAILROAD 





by George A. Fizer railroad, incorporated in Mary- 
land, and subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the 
same as the larger Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Western 


Maryland railroads. 


Today only the remaining 
overgrown roadbed, a couple of 
buildings, two engines over 60 
miles away, legal records, photo- 
graphs, and memories remain of 
the once vast Preston Railroad 
Company, that existed from 
1897 to 1960. 


To many people, the Preston 
Railroad was the “Kendall 
Road”, the “Dinky Trains”, the 
“Dinky Engines”, the “Crellin 
Mine Train”, but the Preston 
Railroad was a standard-gauged 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Its story is almost the same 

| as that of other shortlines that 
existed in this area of Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Pennsy- 
lvania. In the end, it was small 

and forgotten, but in its time 


it had once been something, 
and a part of the lives of peo- 





PRESTON RAILROAD SHAY ENGINE 2596 near Cheat River 
in West Virginia. Built in 1912 by the Lima Locomotive Works, 
was purchased from the Baltimore and Ohio, and was the only 
Shay locomotive the Baltimore and Ohio owned. Picture taken 
1929 or 1930 just after the engine had come from the shop. Photo- 
graph courtesy of George A. Fizer. 
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ple associated with it. Like all 
things, the story of the Pres- 
ton Railroad Company goes 
back further in time than the 
day it was born. 


Many years ago, this area of 
the Applachian Mountains was 
covered by heavy virgin stands 
of timber and practically all 
the land was forest covered. 
With the westward movement 
of the settlers, lumber became 
a need for building and fuel 
purposes. After the Civil War, 
the need for lumber was even 
greater, and the uses for lum- 
ber had expanded from the sim- 
ple needs of building material 
and fuel. The need of timber 
and lumber was the reason for 
the Preston Railroad Company. 


At what is now Crellin, Mary- 
land, there was such a stand 
of virgin timber, and around 
1870, a Mr. William Ashby built 
a small ‘up and down’ sawmill 
powered by the waters of 
Snowy Creek. At this time, this 
area was called Sunshine, Md. 


In 1885, a Mr. W. A. Luraw 
purchased the sawmill from Mr. 
Ashby and built a ‘shingle mill’ 
onto it. The settlement that 
had grown around and near this 
mill was renamed to Luraws- 
ville, Md. Later in 1896, the 
name would be changed to Crel- 
lin, Md., by the Post Office De- 
partment in honor of Mr. Rol- 
land P. Crellin. 


An ‘up and down’ sawmill 
was one in which the saw (very 
similar to the handsaw of to- 
day) was pushed up and down 
through the log being cut into 
lumber. A saw from one of 
this type sawmills is a _ part 
of the Minear Monument at St. 
George, W. Va. A ‘shingle mill’ 
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is a special type of circular saw 
and frame assembly that allows 
the wood to be cut into the tri- 
angular shape of ‘wooden 
shingle used for roofing. Those 
who visited the 1967 Forest 
Festival at Elkins, W. Va., last 
year, saw a Shingle mill in 
actual operation powered by a 
small steam engine, and re- 
ceived free souvenir shingles 
cut on-the-spot. Officials at Elk- 
ins hope this mill will again 
be a part of the festival in 
1968 for the young and old to 
see. 


With the vast need of lumber 
for almost every purpose, the 
timber and lumber business was 
the best business to be in at 
that time, and the larger you 
were, the more money you 
made. In 1891 a group of men 
from Pennsylvania came to Lu- 
rawsville, Md., and purchased 
the saw and shingle mill from 
a Mr. J. A. Connell, who had 
purchased the mill from Mr. 
Luraw. With the mill they also 
purchased some 30,000 acres of 
timberland in Garrett County, 
Md., and Preston County, W. 
Va. Much of this land was also 
underlaid with rich high grade 
coal seams. 


With the buying of this mill 
and timberland, the investors 
formed the Preston Lumber 
and Coal Company. The 
new lumber company began 
immediately to build a new and 
larger mill and to construct a 
company railroad to haul the 
cut trees to the mill, and to 
ship the lumber to market via 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road connection at Hutton, Md. 


The new mill of the Preston 
Lumber and Coal Company was 
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located on the banks of the 
Youghiogheny River and Snowy 
Creek, near the original mill. 
It had a 72 inch circular saw 
with a capacity of cutting 60,000 
feet of lumber a day. This mill 
was not finished until 1892, and 
as the new railroad was not 
completed, parts of the mill ma- 
chinery were hauled into Crel- 
lin by wagon in order to get 
the new lumber mill going. 


The new standard gauge rail- 
road over which the Preston 
Lumber and Coal Company was 
to ship its lumber to market 
and to bring the logs to the 
mill was started in 1891, at 
Hutton, Maryland, where it con- 
nected with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. From Hutton, it 
was built two and a half miles 
into Crellin. 


Before the new railroad got 
into actually hauling the logs 
from the woods to the mill, 
horse teams were used to move 
the logs and later the logs were 
floated to Crellin, from the 
cuttings by the Youghiogheny 
River with the use of splash 
dams. The logs would be skid- 
ded to the river by horses and 
then rolled into the river. If it 
was springtime and high water 
the logs automatically floated to 
the mill. At other times, the 
water in the river was raised 
in order to float logs by using 
splash dams, Splash dams were 
dams build at headwaters and 
on large creeks that flowed into 
the river. They had large gates 
that allowed the stored-up water 
to immediately flow into or to 
“flood” the river and raise the 


river’s height. Such dams were 
used all over the country al- 
though the operation as done at 











Crellin was on a smaller scale, 
and the river could only be 
raised a few feet and for only 
a short period of time. 

The largest such splash dam 
was the one at Breedlove, now 
known as Silver Lake, W. Va., 
along Rt. 219 in Preston County. 
This old splash dam has been 
made into a permanent lake for 
summertime tourist use. 


At points along the _ river, 
men would be stationed to work 
and keep the logs in the deep- 
est part of the river and to 
also ride the logs to Crellin, to 
prevent them from jamming 
crossways in the river. 


A wagon full of men would 
leave Crellin, early in the morh- 
ing, and by means of a wagon 
road built along the river, would 
proceed to the farthest splash 
dam which was at Breedlove, 
W. Va., now known as Silver 
Lake. All along the way, men 
would drop off the wagon to 
move the logs into the deeper 
parts of the river and to await 
the “flood”, when they would 
steer the logs into deep water, 
around curves and other trouble 
spots, and for a few of them, 
to ride the logs to the mill. 


At a prearranged time, the 
splash dams would be opened 
at Breedlove, and as the water 
reached the other dams, they 
would also immediately be open- 
ed to add water to the river. 
Meanwhile the men along the 
river banks would steer the logs 
as the water raised and moved 
the logs. After the dams were 
open, the wagon would return to 
Crellin, picking up the men 
who had been stationed along 
the river banks and the “flood- 

(Continued on Page 522) 
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Acknowledgment 


The Society is very deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Henry Arnold, 
widow of the late Henry Arnold, 
Chief of Police of Oakland for 
many years, for the donation 
of a number of scrap books. Mr. 
Arnold had as a hobby the col- 
lection of local newspaper clip- 
pings of interest, which he pre- 
served in large scrap books. 
These books will be placed in 
the Society’s library and will be 
available to historians for refer- 
ence. Mrs. Arnold also gave the 
Society a great number of pic- 
tures which Mr. Arnold had col- 
lected and although unfortu- 
nately the persons and places in 
many cases cannot be identified 
at this late date, Mr. Arnold was 
able to identify home _ photo- 
graphs and make proper nota- 
tions. 


One of the photographs ap- 
parently was taken in 1898, show- 
ing the amphitheatre at Mt. 
Lake Park, under construction. 
With the photograph was _ in- 
cluded a short article concern- 
ing the old Auditorium and the 
Amphitheatre. The author is un- 
known, but we quote below what 
he had to say about these build- 
ings: 

“The old Auditorium was built 
by the directors of the Mt. Lake 
Park Association, who were Rev. 
C. P. Madden, President; Dr. 
T. H. Logan, Dr. J. T. Goucher, 
Dr. J. B. VanMeter, and Rev. 
John M. Davis. Later — Dr. 
Charles Baldwin became Presi- 
dent of the Association. He is 
now one of the oldest Methodist 
Ministers in Maryland. Mr. Walk- 
er, from Washington, D. C., was 
given the contract for the erec- 
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tion. He was assisted by Frank 
Ashby, A. C. Brooks, J. A. En- 
low, and John Wolfe. The Audi- 
torium was dedicated July 23, 
1882. Dedication services were 
conducted by Rev. C. P. Mad- 
den, assisted by Rev. J. M. Da- 
vis, a Circuit Rider in the early 
days of Garrett County. The 
size of the auditorium is 50x80 
feet, built on 26 white oak posts, 
12x12 inches square. The first 
meeting held there was a Sun- 
day School assembly presided 
over by Chancellor Simms of 
Syracuse University. 


“The New Amphitheatre was 
built in 1898 and was dedicated 
by Lyman Abbott of Plymouth 


Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
It is the second largest building 
kind The 


Ofeerits in America. 


| 
\ 
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largest is at Chautauqua, New 
York. The landscaping was done 
by Dr. Fauls, Jr., the son of 
the man who laid out Druid 
Hill Park in Baltimore. It was 
erected on a tract of land of 
800 acres, being part of the old 
Hoye estate originally patented 
to William Hoye in 1838 as 
‘William and Mary. The plat 
of the Park was laid out by a 
Mr. Artus, an Austrian noble- 
man. The amphitheatre has a 
seating capacity of 5,000. It is 
ealled ‘The Bashford.’ 


“The Mt. Lake Park Associa- 
tion was organized in Wheeling, 
West Virginia in September, 
1881. Dr. C. P. Madden, Rev. E. 
W. Ryan, Benjamin Ison, Rev. 
T. B. Hughes, 


Hughes, 


Rev. 
father of 


Connor, 


Bishop 





BASHFORD AMPHITHEATER, 


Mountain Lake Park, under con- 
struction, .1893. Photograph from the Henry Arnold collection. 
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Old Time 
Shooting Matches 


Feeling that some of our read- 
ers may be interested in these 
old records, we are quoting be- 
low dispatches to the Baltimore 
American and the Baltimore 
Sun in respect to matches in 
which a famous Garrett County 
military outfit of many years 
ago took part - with great credit 
to themselves, as will be seen. 
Although the year is not shown, 
the time evidently was within 
the period 1885 - 1888, for the 
Honorable Henry Lloyd is in- 
dicated as being Governor of 
Maryland, and these are the 
years during which he served. 


“HARD MARCHING AT 
CAMP LLOYD” 


Special to the American 
Winners of the Gorman Prize 
Hagerstown, August 5 
In the shooting contest for the 
Gorman prize goblet, the judges 
were Col. E. H. Wardwell, Cap- 








of the Association have been 
Dr. Madden, Dr. Logan, Dr. Fry- 
singer, Dr. Baldwin, in office 
since 1887. Superintendents of 
association, Rev. Rudisill, Rev. 
W. D. Reed. They have had on 
the platform Dwight L. Moody, 
DeWitt Talmadge, Sam Small, 
Maude Ballington Booth, Evan- 
geline Booth, William Jennings 
Bryan (Prince of Peace), Presi- 
dent Howard Taft, Archie Butt, 
Russell Conwell (Acres of Dia- 
monds), Captain Richard P. 
Hobson, Col Bane, Sam Jones. 


“The extra long shingles used 
on the amphitheatre came from 
the mill of George T. Brew, at 
the Shades of Death on the Na- 
tional Pike.” 
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tain J. S. B. Hartsock and Cap- 
tain A. G. Alford, and the range 
officers Captain Robert C. 
Brown, Captain R. T. Brown- 
ing, Captain H. Rouse and Cap- 
tain H. Wright. The Second Bat- 
talion did not have the Hay- 
maker team of Garrett County, 
but the team of the command 
won with hands down, The of- 
ficial scores were:— FIRST 
REGIMENT:—Lt. J. C. Roulette, 
20; Lt. John L. Cost, 27; Capt. 
George T. Robinson, 20; Private 
Danner, 29; Corporal Sands, 25; 
Sergeant Bayer, 26; Corporal 
Hart, 19, and Capt. Lane, 27. 
Total, 198. 

FIFTH REGIMENT:— _§Ser- 
geant Bryan, 27; Private Ford, 18; 
Lt. Harrison, 17; Sergeant Meek- 
ins, 17; Lote Coale# 217 LueMe- 
Lane, #6;) Capt: eFosten, 15;int: 
Hite, 22. Total, 144. 

SECOND BATTLION:— Capt. 
(Peter) Chisholm, 28; Sergeant 
James Painter, 29; Private 
(First name not shown) Chis, 
holm, 28; Private (George D.) 
Browning, 23; Corporal (Wil- 
liam) Steyer, 29; Capt. (First 
name not shown) Johnson, 26; 
Lt. (R. S.) Jamison 29; Captain 
(Richard T.) Browning, 29. Tot- 
al, 221. Note:— Scores of other 
units competing were 119 and 
tee: 


RIFLE TOURNAMENT 
FINE EXHIBITION SHOOTING 
THE HAYMAKERS BEAT 
THEIR RECORD 
Splendid marksmanship _ at 
Wilson Post’s Encampment - The 
Linganore Team wins a match - 

Visitors to the Camp. 
(Reported foy the Baltimore Sun) 
Yesterday saw the finest 
shooting at Wilson Post’s en- 
campment, Old Fort Carroll, 
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that has probably ever been 
made by Maryland militiamen. 
The Haymakers gave an exhibi- 
tion in compliment to Gen. W. 
EK. W. Ross, who was elected 
honorary president of the team. 
The marksmen were as follows: 


Col. W. E. Wardwell; Capt. 
(Peter) Chisholm; Lieut. (R. S.) 
Jamison; Lieut, (First name not 
shown) Johnson; Corporal 
George D. Browning; Corporal 
William Steyer; Private Louis 
Friend. They made the score 
of 220 out of a possible 245. 
This score is three points bet- 
ter than the Haymakers ever 
have made before, and they be- 
lieve that it is much better 
than ever has been done before 
by any militia team over the 
same range, two hundred yards 
and a five inch center. Not one 
of them but made two bull’s 
eyes, and Captain Chisholm and 
Lieutenant Jamison made five 
each. Captain Chisholm made 
the best score of the team - 33 
out of a possible 35. The shoot- 
ing was before breakfast, at 6 


o'clock in the morning. Col.. 
Wardwell led the _ shooting. 
Lieut. Jamison was lying on 


his cot, still dozing, when his 
time came. Col Wardwell awak- 
ened him, and the Lieutenant, 
rubbing the sleep out of his 
eyes, stepped into the shooting- 
box and fired, He made a bad 
shot, and the Colonel, who was 
coaching the team, laughingly 
told him to wake up. His next 
shot was better, and after that 
Lieut. Jamison woke up indeed, 
for he planted five bullets in 


succession in the center of the 
target. The shooting had at- 


tracted all the militiamen and 
veterans who had slept in the 
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Garrett County’s Lost 
Silver Mines. 


An opening was made in one 
of these sections of land known 
as Black Lick Run _ Hollow, 
which was six or eight miles 
from the old Bear Pen opening. 
A number of well known people 
became interested in this new 
opening, and though no stock 
was sold in this new mine, it is 
known that considerable private 
money was spent in its develop- 
ment. The Black Lick opening 
was located on the property of 
Israel Duckworth and was visit- 
ed by a number of noted Mary- 
landers, among them former 
Governor Lloyd Lowndes. 


I have been told that the first 
samples assayed from the Black 
Lick Mine indicated a fairly 
good grade ore, but after much 


camp, and cheer after cheer 
went up for Jamison’s marks- 
manship. The judges of the 
shooting were Gen. W. E. W. 
Ross and Sergeant J. E. White 
and Corporal Wm. Wroe, of the 
Hagerstown Light Infantry. The 
score in detail was as follows:— 


“HAYMAKERS’ SCORE 
Lt. Col. Wardwell 
4.45.4) bade o—oe 


Corp. G. D. Browning 

FAs no) ee, oO ae doer 

Capt. Chisholm 

Ady Oa 4 wwe eae 

Corp. Wm. Steyer 

5 5 5 4 4 4 5—32 

Private Friend 

445 5 44 4-32 

Lieut. Jamison 

34s Yosh o—oe 

Lieut. Johnson 

44445 5 4-30 
Total—220 
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work had been done the quality 
of the ore became lower much 
the same as in the case of the 
Bear Pen opening, and after a 
while it was decided to aban- 
don this mine also. Samples of 
this ore were carried home by 
a number of people living in 
the area at the time, and some 
of them can still be found scat- 
tered around the premises of 
some nearby farms. 


It was a few of these samples 
that were taken to Baltimore 
by an engineer visiting in the 
New Germany area, who had 
them assayed. It was found that 
although the silver content of 
the ore was poor, there still 
was enough silver to make min- 
ing worthwhile provided cheap 
transportation could be found 
to get the ore to a smelter and 
hardrock miners could be _ lo- 
cated to do the mining. I talked 
to a number of old timers liv- 
ing in the area, who were fami- 
liar with the old mines. and 
nearly all of them held to the 
same opinion. 


In discussing other samples of 
ore that have been found in 
later years, a story is told by 
Mr. Broadwater about two 
young men who stopped at his 
farm home one cold winter eve- 
ning while one of Garrett Coun- 
ty’s famous blizzards was in 
progress, and after’ getting 
warm, one of the men produced 
a chunk of silver ore which 
later proved to be extremely 
rich in silver. These men claim- 
ed to have found the ore along 
the main gorge of Savage River. 
However, due to the blizzard in 


progress when they picked up 
the sample, the place where it 
was found never was located, al- 
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Random Notes By 
An Unknown Author 


The Editor 
across some roughly scribbled 


recently ran 


notes evidently written by an 
old resident whose name, un- 
fortunately, does not appear. As 
they may be of interest to some 
of our readers we give them 
just as they came from his 
hand: 


The Old School House and 

Indian Grave On Clifton 

Near where the Walnut Bot- 
tom—Mt. Zion road crosses Elk 
Lick Creek, and close to a never 
failing spring, the cold, spar- 
kling waters of which boil up 
through snow-white sand from 
deep down beneath the surface, 
can still be seen the foundation 
of this old building and a pile 
of stones, once part of the chim- 
ney, is still there. 


It was here that the children 
of Michael Paugh of Clifton at- 
tended school probably as early 
as 1820. The building, however, 
may have been here years be- 
fore that. Built of split chestnut 
logs, the split side turned in, 
making a remarkably smooth 
wall, this building was about 








though for a number of years 
afterwards search was made for 
it. 

In closing I would like to 
say this, that although Garrett 
County’s forgotten mines did 
not produce much silver ore, I 
firmly believe the evidence we 
have produced does prove that 
however poor the ore may be, 
“There’s silver in the Garrett 
County hills”. 
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10x12 feet, inside measurement. 

The chimney was on the south 
end next to Elk Lick Creek. The 
coor was on the east side near 
the south corner, and from the 
door up to the north corner on 
the east side the 4th log from 
the floor was cut out for a win- 
dow, and below the window in 
the 3rd log holes were bored 
and wooden pins driven in, and 
on these pins a puncheon for 
a writing desk was laid. 


On the north end and along 
the west side, wooden pins 
were driven in the second log 
and puncheons laid on for seats. 
The floor seems to have been 
of clay, and in early days the 
people went here just below 
the old school house and dug 
out a clay which when mixed 
with water made a fine white- 
wash or white paint with which 
the old pioneers painted their 
rude log cabins. 

Close by at a spring on Mili- 
tary Lot 43 stood ancther old 
cabin known as the old Clark 
house. It was built of the same 
material and was like it in 
every particular, even the floor 
of clay. This house was aban- 
doned, however, before 1800, 
and the Clarks had moved on 
to the Ohio country. Many ar- 
row heads, spear points and 
other Indian relics were taken 
from the clay in the floor of 
the Clark house. 


A hundred yards east of the 
old school house, in the depths 
of the forest, was a lone Indian 


grave. The stone cap on the 
grave was made in a _ perfect 
circle, the outside rocks laid 
carefully, each rock in its place, 
and all leveled off on top. A 








big birch tree grew up from 
the top, its roots reaching down 
into the grave as though to 
guard the sleeping place of the 
red warrior, and holding the 
rocks in place; but white men 
long ago dug out the rocks and 
destroyed the grave, and a lum- 
ber company cut down the tree 
and took it away. The only thing 
left is a pile of stones and a 
tree stump to mark the place. 


Why was he buried here in 
this out-of-the-way place? It may 
have been that he died here 
during the chase, or it may have 
been his dying request, or a 
wish of the family. Or, more 
likely, because of some breach 
of tribal law his body was 
brought here and hid away in 
this lonely spot in the depths 
of the forest, far away from the 
graves of his people and his 
tribe. 

Pioneer Cabins 

On the north side of Elk 
Lick Run near its head in a 
little clearing of 5 or 6 acres, 
known as Brushy Fields, and 
far away from any other habi- 
tation, was located the cabin of 
Tom Paugh. Here he and his 


wife, Rhoda Ellen, lived and 
raised a family of one son and 
three daughters. There also 


was a little bay mare named 
Queen, a cow named Brindle 
and a dog named Dash, which 
were of course considered as 
part of the family. General An- 
derson’s man asked one day 
how many children there were 
in the family, and Tom said: “I 
don’t know how many, but there 
is Sonny and Sissy and Liza 
and Baby and Dash.” 

One day Dash treed a big 
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wildcat near the house and Tom 
and Sonny went out to kill it. 
But as the cat was more vicious 
than the ordinary wildcat, Tom 
put Sonny up on the limb of a 
big birch tree and then took a 
club and went in after the cat. 
When the beast turned its at- 
tention to Tom, Dash ran home 
and Sonny said “Must I run too, 
Pap? >) Butsrlonr said, i No, fby 
cracky! Stick tight to the 
birch.” 

Tom killed a fox and went 
to the magistrate to prove the 
scalp and the magistrate said: 
“You'll have to swear that this 


fox was killed in Allegany 
County (now Garrett County) 
Maryland.” The magistrate 


failed to put Tom’s affidavit on 
his docket. He said it wouldn’t 
look good on paper. 


Tom and two of his neighbors 
were arrested and charged with 
killing a deer out of season, 
and taken to Cumberland for 
trial. Tom argued self-defense. 
He said it was hay harvest and 
the rattlesnakes were very bad 
around his place, so he twisted 
some hay ropes and wrapped 
his legs with them and took a 
butcher knife in each hand and 
started out. When night came 
he said he had two bushels of 
snake heads hanging to his 
rope. The deer were so numer- 
ous that Tom had to kill one 
impudent big fellow to keep 
him from stepping on him. 


Tom was too old for service 
during the Civil War, but his 
brother-in-law was drafted and 
Tom went to Cumberland to 
prove that Jim was too near- 
sighted to serve as a soldier. 
Tom said he and Jim went out 
squirrel hunting one day and 


Jim shot six times at a gray 
squirrel on a hickory tree, but 
when he looked closer it was 
only a gnat in his “eye winker.” 

One day Tom was set upon 
by a swarm of mosquitoes of 
the kind that infested’ the 
swamps and mires along Elk 
Lick, so Tom ran and crawled 
under a big iron kettle that he 
used to boil maple sap in. Soon 
he heard a drilling sound on the 
kettle and a mosquito’s beak 
came through and Tom took a 
rock and clinched it, but the 
mosquito flew away with the 
kettle and left Tom to the mercy 
of the blood-thirsty “critters.” 

Tom was one of Garrett Coun- 
ty’s peculiar characters, a born 
story-teller whose only weak- 
ness was a terrible thirst for 
“Sassafrack Tea” and whose 
profanity was usually limited to 
“By Cracky.” 

The little cabin was built of 
round logs, neatly whitewashed, 
with a big stone chimney at the 
west end and a cozy porch of 
puncheons and clapboards on 
the north side over which a big 
foxgrape vine was trained and 
at the east end a little garden 
that in summer was a riot of 
old-fashioned flowers such as 
poppies, hollyhocks, ragged 
robins and others. 

The place is known locally 
now as “Dells Mine,’ but Tom 
called it “The Heart of Ameri- 
Cag 


irs. Katie Mail’s Grave 

In the forest by the roadside 
on Route No. 1 from Oakland, 
and near Swallow Falls, this 
grave, marked with rough 
stones, and protected by a fence 
with a few poles, can be found 
easily. Mrs. Mail was the widow 
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Garrett County’s First 
Telephone Line 
By Robert B. Garrett 


A visitor to Oakland in the 
summertime during the early 
1880’s might have observed two 
or three little children playing 
on the lawn of the Oakland Ho- 
tel. They had a tin can fastened 
to each end of a length of string, 
and they would put the can to 
their ear as though listening and 
then reverse this procedure by 


of George Mail and the daugh- 
ter of Stephen and Virginia 
(Fulmer) Wilson. 


Mrs. Mail died in 1908, and 
this is the story of the grave: 


It was planned to build a 
Methodist church in that neigh- 
borhood, and the people had 
met here and chosen this place 
as a location. After the lot was 
staked out Mrs. Mail drove a 
stake and said: “When I die I 
want to be buried where this 
stake is planted.” She sickened 
and died before the end of the 
week, and her people buried 
her at the spot she had selected. 
The church never was built, 
so the solitary grave remains 
here in the forest, almost for- 
gotten. 


Her husband, George Mail, 
died in 1894 and is buried in 
the Williams graveyard. There 
is a neighborhood story con- 
nected with his death. As he 
was dying he sat up in his bed 
and said to his wife: “The angels 
have come for me and I am 
going home.” Then he composed 
and sang as he went “Angels 
Guide Me,’ and when he had 
concluded his song he sank 
back on his pillow, dead. 
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speaking into the can. Had the 
visitor been curious enough to 
ask the children their names 
and what they were doing he 
would have been told that their 
name was Bell and that they 
were playing “Telephone.” They 
were, indeed, the children of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who had invented the telephone 
several years previously. Evi- 
dently the telephone was a 
prime subject of conversation 
in the Bell home, and by that 
time the telephone was coming 
into limited use in some of the 
larger and more _ progressive 
cities in the United States. 


At about this time three men 
could have been seen stringing 
a line of telegraph wire from 
the Oakland Hotel to the Deer 
Park Hotel, using, no doubt, the 
existing line of telegraph poles 
along the railroad. The men, 
working under the supervision 
of Dr. Bell, were Michael O’- 
Sullivan and James C. Berrett, 
both experienced linemen on 
the staff of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and Patrick J. 
Garrett, the youthful Superin- 
tendent of Gounds at the Oak- 
land Hotel. The work proceeded 
without delay, and when all 
was completed the manager of 
the Oakland Hotel called the 
manager at the Deer Park Ho- 
tel. His first question, as it has 
come down to us, was: “How 
many guests have you today?” 
“Seventy-six,’ was the reply. 


Although Dr. Grosvenor of 
The National Geographic advised 
the writer that family records 
indicated Doctor Bell and his 
family spent part of the sum- 
mer of 1883 at the Oakland Ho- 
tel (Doctor Grosvenor married 
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one of the Bell daughters), 
Scharf’s History of Western 
Maryland, published in 1882, 
states that a telephone line was 
constructed between the Oak- 
land and Deer Park Hotels in 
1881-1882. From this it would ap- 
pear that the Doctor was a vis- 
itor to Oakland in those years 
as well as in 1883. 


The little line gradually was 
extended to include the Oak- 
land, Deer Park and Mountain 
Lake Park stations, the Deer 
Park Tower (DE), and the home 
of the Superintendent of 
Grounds at Deer Park. It ante- 
dated by many years the con- 
struction of the old Garrett 
County Telephone Company’s 
lines, which did not appear un- 
til after the turn of the century. 


Incidentally, the young Pat- 
rick J. Garrett mentioned in the 
foregoing, having learned the 
Morse telegraph code in his 
spare time at the Oakland Ho- 
tel, acted as telegraph operator 
at the Oakland station after the 
Hotel had closed for the season. 
And, in 1884, when the present 
station was opened, he sent the 
first telegram from the new of- 
fice, which was discontinued 
some years ago. 


USS Garrett County 


We note that the Tank Land- 
Ins =-ohip USS — 3GanioeL 
COUNTY (LST-788), operation 
Game Warden support ship op- 
erating in the Co Chien River 
area of the Mekong Delta, on 
April 2nd logged her 2000th 
helicopter landing since her re- 
commissioning in October, 1966. 
The landing was made by Lt. 
j. g. John Moore, USNR, of Long 











The Preston Railroad 
(Continued From Page 545) 


riders” who had fallen off the 
logs while riding them. This was 
a crude way to move logs to 
a mill by today’s standards, but 
it did work for the most part, 
and as the splash dams refilled, 
it would all be repeated. 

When the railroad reached 
Crellin, in 1892, and using sec- 
ondhand locomotives and cars 
from the mainline railroads, the 
new company railroad was put 
to work moving the lumber from 
Crellin to the B & O RR at 
Hutton. Old timers of this area 
who still live, recall these old 
locomotives with a gleam in 
their eyes and how they were 
always muddy from the many 
derailments the trains encount- 
ered in the woods. These old 
locomotives were given nick- 
names of Little Black Joe, Old 
Dewey, Albert Lewis, and Four 
Spot. 

These locomotives and cars 
had link and pin couplers, which 
smashed several hands and 
fingers of crewmen. The equip- 
ment also had only hand brakes 
and no air brakes. This equip- 
ment had all been purchased 
secondhand from other rail- 
roads, as it was cheaper to buy 
and it fulfilled the needs of 
the lumber company, although 
it was more dangerous. 


At Crellin, the lumber com- 
pany built its railroad down 
Laurel Run into Preston Coun- 
ty, W. Va., where most of its 


Beach, California. He is a pilot 
of the ship’s embarked helicop- 
ter attack detachment HA (L) 
3 DET 4, and was returning 
from a routine patrol. 
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lumber holdings were. Where 
the Little Laurel Run empties 
into Laurel Run, the railroad 
branched with one branch fol- 
lowing Little Laurel Run to 
Freeport, W. Va. The other 
branch continued to follow 
Laurel Run to what was later 
known as Turner Douglas, W. 
Va., which is about 2 miles from 
Crellin. From here it continued 
on up the run with several 
short branches off the mainline 
to reach timber and the sSev- 
eral coal mines that opened 
around 1894. This branch even- 
tually reached the Brookside, W. 
Va. area and was only about 
a mile from Aurora, W. Va. 


In 1897, a group of men took 
over the equipment and opera- 
tion of the railroad from the 
lumber company and incorporat- 
ed the Preston Railroad Com- 
pany, naming it after nearby 
Preston County, W. Va. The 
men who incorporated the rail- 
road and made it a common Car- 
rier rather than a private log- 
ging railroad were Mr. W. R. 
Butler of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
Mr. R. P. Crellin, of White- 
haven, Pa., and Mr. H. J. Frier, 
Mr. G. W. Fleming and Mr. T. 
J. Petticord all of Oakland, Md. 

Thus in 1897, the Preston Rail- 
road was born and took over 
the operation, equipment, and 
railroad business of the Pres- 
ton Lumber and Coal Company, 
which remained the railroad’s 
largest single shipper. 

The new railroad company im- 
mediately made plans to im- 


prove service and operation of 
the line. Plans were made to 
extend the railroad from Brook- 
side, on into Aurora, then a 


popular summertime resort 
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town like nearby Mountain Lake 
Park, Deer Park, and Oakland 
in Maryland. If this extension 
was built, it was hoped pas- 
senger service would be started 
on the railroad as till this time 
it had been a logging railroad 
only. The line never got beyond 
Brookside, for some reason, and 
the idea of passenger service 
for the railroad faded away. 


Besides the large log and 
lumber business of the Preston 
Lumber and Coal Company, the 
railroad also started to handle 
an increasing coal business that 
had begun around 1894. It also 
handled a few farm shipments, 
mixed freight, and other tim- 
ber shipments for private in- 
dividuals and companies other 
than the Preston Lumber and 
Coal Co. It had also picked up 
increasing business to the tan- 
nery built in 1893, at Hutton, 
Md., by the Enterprise Tanning 
Company. The Enterprise Tan- 
ning Company was again a 
group of Pennsylvania men, and 
under later reorganizations the 
tannery was known also as the 
Commonwealth Tanning Com- 


pany, and the Garrett Leather 


Company. 

In March, 1902, fire destroyed 
the mill of the Preston Lum- 
ber and Coal Company at Crel- 
lin. Although construction 
started immediately the mill, 
was not completed till the sum- 
mer of 1903. With the rebuilding, 
improvements were added to 
the new mill, which was built 
as a “double” mill having both 
a 64 inch circular saw and an 
8 foot band saw with a daily 
average of 75,000 feet. This was 


probably one of the largest, if 
not the largest such sawmill in 
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the state of Maryland. Like the 
mill that had burned, this one 
was steam-powered and with 
the rebuilding it was one of the 
most modern in the nation. 
About the same time, the Pres- 
ton Railroad was started again 
out of Crellin, this time down 
the Youghiogheny River and 
once again into West Virginia, 
to reach more virgin timber- 
land. 


This new line of the Preston 
Railroad followed along the 
Youghiogheny River to its head- 
waters. This new section of 
railroad featured several long 
straight sections of track, that 
was unusual for a railroad built 
primarily for logging purposes. 
This new track would be the 
“mainline” from the rich tim- 
berland to the hungry mill. 


The wandering course of the 
Youghiogheny River caused the 
railroad to run out of Maryland 
into West Virginia and then to 
run back into Maryland again 
near Rt. 50 at the state line. The 
track then wandered into Mary- 
land and then again returned 
to West Virginia for the final 
time below Gnegy Church, Md. 
Following the river it came to 
its headwaters and by 1905, the 
Preston Railroad had reached 
Breedlove, in Preston County 
and the site of the no longer 
used splash dam. 


In September of 1905, the mill 
and holdings of the Preston 
Lumber and Coal Company were 
sold to the -Kendall Lumber 
Company, which had other lum- 
ber mills in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Maryland, with 
their headquarters in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The Cretlin mill was 
to be one of their largest and 
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orders for equipment and sup- 
plies were later to go straight 
from Crellin to the supplier, in- 
stead of through the Pittsburgh 
office. 


When the Preston Lumber 
and Coal Company sold out to 
Kendall Lumber Co., they had 
shipped over 250,000 feet of 
lumber alone, plus carloads of 
ties, mine props, beams ,and 
bark. i 

In 1907, the Kendall Lumber 
Company remodeled the mill 
and added the latest improve- 
ments that the logging industry 
knew at the time. With the re- 
modeling, came an electric light 
plant to furnish electric lights 
for the mill, company store, 
main streets of town, and the 
company’s superintendent’s 
house. At this time there were 
about 50 houses the lumber 
company owned for its employ- 
ees, a large store, and a 2 room 
school that was enlarged to 4 
in 1918. An interesting feature 
of the mill was that the county 
road to the town ran _ under- 
neath part of the mill. A former 
employee of Kendall, recalls 
how an out of state motorist 
upon asking how to get to 
Crellin, was told to drive on 
through the mill, and he think- 
ing they were pulling his leg, 
turned his car around and drove 
Off, “It is unknown. ites 
stranger ever did return and 
make it into Crellin. 


With the modernizing of the 
lumber mill, the Kendall Lum- 
ber Company also poured money 
and advice into the Preston 
Railroad as the railroad was its 
lifeline from the timber land 
to the mill. As a result, the 
railroad obtained bigger and 
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better engines, more cars, gaso- 
line powered “speeders” to 
carry orders between Crellin 
and the woods, upgrading and 
extension of track, 3. steam- 
powered American log loaders, 
a steam skidder used to pull 
logs thru the woods to the 
railroad, and additional shop 
tools and equipment. These new 
engines and cars also had air 
brakes and “knuckle” couplers 
and later the other locomotives 
would also have these improve- 
ments installed on them, 


In 1906, the Preston Railroad 
received its first ‘Shay’ type 
locomotive and the only locomo- 
tive ever built 100 percent brand 
new for the railroad. A Shay 
locomotive is a specially de- 
signed locomotive that can take 
sharper curves, steeper grades, 
rougher track and handling than 
a regular or “rod” type _ loco- 
motive. This type of engine was 
ideally suited for the needs on 
the Preston. 


The boiler of a Shay locomo- 
tive is offset to the left as all 
of its cylinders are mounted 
vertical instead of horizonal and 
are all on the right side of the 
engine. These cylinders in turn 
turn a crankshaft, that turns 
universal joints, sliding sleeve 
shafts, universal joints, and spur 
or bevel gears that in turn drive 
the wheels which are mounted 
in trucks like the wheels of a 
freight car. This power trans- 
mission from the crankshaft is 
not too unlike that of a power 
take off on farm machinery. 
The gears, sleeve shafts, and 
universal joints that moved the 


drivers instead of horizonal cyl- 
inders and main and side rods 
caused the Shay to be able to 





take sharper curves and rougher 
track. 


This type of locomotive was 
very successful on the Pres- 
ton Railroad and other logging 
and coal hauling mountain rail- 
roads. They were very popular 
in West Virginia and on the 
west coast of the United States. 
There were five such Shay en- 
gines on the Preston RR rang- 
ing from 45 to 70 tons, the last 
being scrapped at Crellin, in 
1952. 


There are four Shay loco- 
motives still in operation on 
the Cass Scenic Railroad, which 
is a two and a half hour drive 
from Oakland (101 miles). The 
Cass Scenic RR is located at 
Cass, W. Va., and operates dur- 
ing the summer months only, 
and is an increasingly popular 
“tourist” railroad operated by 
the state of West Virginia, be- 
ing termed as a state park. 

It might also be mentioned, 
that the second largest Shay 
locomotive in the world was 
used in Garrett County, Md., 
on the Western Maryland Rail- 
way. This engine, number 6, 
operated on the Chaffee Branch 
of the Western Maryland Ry. 
from Chaffee, W. Va., to Vindex, 
Maryland. This locomotive 
weighed 165 tons and from 
when it was built in 1945, it 
was used almost daily in the 
mine runs to Vindex, till the 
coal mines closed. This engine 
was preserved by the Western 
Maryland Railway, and is now 
on display in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Museum in Bal- 
timore, Md. It is also interesting 


to note that a couple of former 
employees of the Preston Rail- 
road operated this engine on 
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the Western Maryland Ry. For 
the curious, the largest Shay 
Locomotive was 203 tons used on 
the former logging railroad that 
is now the Cass Scenic Rail- 
road. The Western Maryland 
Ry No. 6 was the last Shay 
locomotive to be built and the 
most modern, although not the 
largest. 


From Breedlove, the Preston 
Raiiroad was built down Wolf 
Run, seven miles into additional 
heavy virgin timber land ac- 
quired by the Kendall Lumber 
Company in Tucker County, 
W. Va. At this location where 
the Wolf and Horse Shoe runs 
merge, the logging company 
established its “woods headquar- 
ters”. Here a store, 16 houses, 
and other equipment buildings 
were built. 

(To Be Concluded) 
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CUTTING ICE IN THE OLDEN DAYS—The location is Wilson’s 
Pond, which was just below the hospital. Can any of our elder 
Wer er identify the workmen- Photograph from the Henry Arnold 
collection. 
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Road Signs of Garrett County 


By Paul B. Naylor 


It is interesting to note that 
there are 12 cast aluminum 40” 
by 40” road signs located in the 
County of Garrett. Seven of 
these signs were given by the 
Maryland Historical Society to 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society and were erected by 
Mr. Elmer Upole and his crew 
of the Forestry Department. 

The other five were given by 
and erected by the State Roads 
Commission. 


We can be proud that these 
markers have been erected and 
as time goes on others will be 
located at other historical spots. 


Here are the following twelve 
markers with their inscriptions 
as well as their location: 


HOYE - CREST 
Highest Point In Maryland 
Backbone Mountain 
Garrett County 
3360 Feet Above Sea Level 
Named For 
Captain Charles E Hoye 
Founder Of 
The Garrett County 
Historical Society 
Dedicated September Ist, 1952 
Maryland Historical Society 





Located 8 miles beyond Red 
House, Maryland. 


Those present at the dedica- 
tion were: Paul B. Naylor, El- 
mer H. Upole, Ralph E. Weber, 
George Risler, Neil C. Fraley, 
Wilbur W. Close, Paul Hine- 
baugh, Charles H. Behne, Paul 
W. Hoye, Bob Ruckert, Lucian 
Felty, Anne Felty, Rufus En- 
low, Billy Burgwald, Bowen 
Hardesty, Frances Dunkle, Mar- 
garet Dunkle, Hannah M. 
Dunkle and Vernon E. Slau- 
baugh. 
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THE GRAVE OF 
MESHACK BROWNING 
1781-1859 
Born at Damascus, Maryland 
Garrett County’s Most Famous 
Hunter, Browning Wrote the 
Book, “Forty-Four Years of the 
Life of a Hunter” During This 
Time He Killed Two Thousand 
Deer and Five Hundred Bear 
Maryland Historical Society 


Erected October 10, 1964. Lo- 
cated at Hoyes, Maryland. 


FRIEND’S GRAVEYARD 
Nearby are the Graves of John 
Friend, Sr. (1732-1808) Kerren- 
happuch Hyatt (D 1798) His 
Wife Their Son Gabriel (1761- 
1852) John and Gabriel were 
Soldiers in the Revolution. The 
First Permanent Settlers on the 
Youghiogheny River at “Friend’s 
Fortune” Now Known as 
Friendsville 

Maryland Historical Society 


Erected July 30, 1966. Located 
just west of Friendsville. 


CAMPSITE 
In August, 1918, and Again in 
July 1921, Henry Ford, Thomas 
A Edison Harvey Firestone, 
John Burroughs and Company 
Encamped Here by Muddy 
Creek Falls 
Maryland Historical Society 


Erected August 2, 1966. Lo- 
cated at Muddy Creek Falls in 
Swallow Falls State Park. 


CLEVELAND COTTAGE AND 
SITE OF DEER PARK HOTEL 
1 Mile South 
The Hotel Was Built By The 
Baltimore and. Ohio Railroad, 
Opened July 4, 1873, and Oper- 
ated Until 1929 Dismantled 1942 
President and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland Spent Their Honey- 
moon at the Cottage in June 

1886. 
Maryland Historical Society 
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Erected June, 1968. Located 
on Route 135 at Paughville. 


DEER PARK HOTEL 
Built by the B&O Railroad 
Opened July 4, 1873, and Oper- 
ated Until 1929 Razed 1942 This 
Was One of the Most Exclusive 
Mountain Resorts in the East. 
Many Nationally | Prominent 
People Including Four United 
States Presidents, Were Guests 
Here 

Maryland Historical Society 


Erected June, 1968. Located 


on old Deer Park Hotel grounds. 


CLEVELAND COTTAGE 
President Grover Cleveland and 
His Bride, the Former Frances 
Folsom, Arrived Here the Day 
Following Their White House 
Wedding on June 2, 1886 They 
Spent Their Honeymoon at This 
Deer Park Cottage 

Maryland Historical Society 


Erected June, 1968. Located 
among Deer Park Cottages. 


CHARLES FRIEND’S HOME 
George Washington Stopped 
Here Sept 26, 1784 on His Trip 
to Determine a Feasible Passage 
Between the Potomac and the 
Ohio for a Canal or Easy Port- 
age Between These Rivers as a 
Passage to tne Western Terri- 
tory 
State Roads Commission 


Located between Oakland and 
Crellin on Route 39. 


“MecCulloch’s Path” 
(Named for an Early Pioneer) 
The First Trail Through the 
Glades Passed Near This Point. 
George Washington on His Visit 
Here in September 1784 Wrote 
of It: McCulloch’s Path Which 
Owes Its Origin to Buffaloes, 
Being No Other Than Their 
Tracks From One Lick to An- 
other. Archy’s Spring is Near 
By 

State Roads Commission 
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Located on Route 219, between 
Oakland and Gortner. 


CASTLEMAN’S RIVER 
BRIDGE 
(“Formerly 

Little Youghiogheny” ) 

Erected 1813 by David Shriver, 


Jr. Sup’t of the “Cumberland 
Road” (The National Road.) 
This 80 Foot Span was the 


Largest Stone Arch in America 
at the Time. It was Continuously 
Used from 1813 to 1933 

State Roads Commission 


Located one mile east of 
Grantsville, Md., on Route 40. 


LITTLE MEADOWS 
General Braddock’s 4th Camp 
on the March to Fort Duquesne 
June 17th 1755. Washington Ar- 
rived Here After Braddock’s 
Defeat July 15th 1755. Washing- 
ton Also Stopped Here May 9th 
1754 July 7th or 8th 1754 October 
lst 1770 November 26th 1770 
and September 10th 1784 

State Roads Commission 





Located at Old Stone House, 
four miles east of Grantsville, 
Md., on Route 40. 


SAVAGE RIVER CAMP 


General Braddock’s 3rd Camp 
on His March to Fort Duquesne 
June 16, 1755, The Route Later 
Known as The Old Braddock 
Road, Passed to the Southeast 
of The National Road, Captain 
Orme’s Diary Says “We Entirely 
Demolished Three Wagons and 
Shattered Several Descending 
Savage Mountain.” 
State Roads Commission 





Located 11 miles east of 
Grantsville, Md., on Route 40 at 
SRacem warms 





On the reverse of each mark- 
er at Casselman river on Route 
40 designating ‘“Castleman’s 


River Bridge,’ there is inscrib- 
ed: 





“THE LITTLE CROSSINGS” 
(Of The Little 
Youghiogheny River) 

So Called by George Washing- 
ton When He Crossed on June 
19, 1755 With General Edward 
Braddock on the [ll-Fated Ex- 
pedition to Fort Duquesne 

(Pittsburgh) 
State Roads Commission 


Editorial Note: The author, a 
former president of the Society, 
visited the markers in 1968 with 
the exception of “Hoye-Crest” 
and transcribed their texts. He 
was instrumental in acquiring 
and dedicating the “Hoye- 
Crest” marker during his presi- 
dency. 


The historic markers at Cas- 
selman river should be relo- 
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Annual Meeting 
And Dinner 


The annual dinner meeting 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society was held on June 27 at 
the Wisp Recreation Center, 
McHenry. 


The meeting was called to 
order at 6:30 by Mr. Lewis R. 
Jones, Toastmaster, with the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
This was followed by the in- 
vocation, given by Dr. Law- 
rence Sherwood. 


A delicious chicken dinner 
was enjoyed by the 145 in at- 
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cated. They are being ruined by 
traffic blasting. They do not 
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now mark the _ actual _ stone 
monument which is just down- 
stream from the present U. S. 
40 bridge. A simple marker is 
needed on the highway which 
could direct the tourist to “His- 
toric Marker and Monument— 
Castleman’s River Bridge.” 
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tendance. Distinguished guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Manakee and Miss Holland, of 
Baltimore. Mr. Manakee is Di- 
rector of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, and Miss Holland 
is Assistant Curator of the 
Maryland Society’s Museum. 
At the conclusion of the din- 
ner the business of the eve- 
ning was conducted by the pres- 
ident. Mrs. William W. Grant, 
Sr., secretary, gave a report of 
the Society’s affairs for the past 
year. Mr. George Littman, treas- 
urer, gave a report of our 
financial situation. Details of 
that report will be shown at 
the conclusion of this article. 
The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were approved. 
The president reported brief- 
ly on general activities of the 
Society. These included the plac- 
ing of three roadside markers 
concerning the Deer Park Hotel 
and the Cleveland Cottage. 
These markers are furnished by 
the Maryland Historical Society, 
and our thanks were expressed 
to Mr. Manakee as Director. 


In the program of assisting 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall Kahl in 
obtaining Government-furnished 
markers for Revolutionary War 
veterans’ graves, we have made 
substantial progress, having ob- 
tained and placed six such 
markers during the past year. 
Of the 18 Revolutionary War 
veterans known to be buried in 
the County, nine are now 
marked. We hope to mark some 
of the remaining ones, but lack 
of complete records and other 
factors will probably prevent 
completion of the task. 


The president emphasized 
that the Society is not to be 
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considered exclusively as a 
marker of historic sites and vet- 
erans’ graves, important as this 
work is, but an _ organization 
which is working every day to 
preserve our historical heritage 
in any way possible. One of 
these ways is the publication of 
THE GLADES STAR. This mag- 
azine offers everyone an op- 
portunity to share and record 
items of historic interest. Each 
one present was urged to bring 
to the Editor any material avail- 
able which could be used in 
The Star. 


Everyone was saddened by 
the announcement that Mr. 
Robert B. Garrett, faithful edi- 
tor of The Star for many years, 
felt that he could not continue 
in that capacity. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Bob for 
his faithful service in this very 
difficult job. 


Another major way of carry- 
ing on the objectives of the So- 
ciety will be the museum. Mrs. 
Lewis R. Jones, Curator, gave a 
report on the progress made in 
that area. She told of the So- 
ciety’s good fortune in acquir- 
ing a large number of display 
cases from the Leslie Friend 
Store at Friendsville, through 
the generosity of the First Na- 
tional Bank. These cases have 
been refinished by the Garrett 
County Community Action Com- 
mittee. Thanks were extended 
to the committee for a fine job. 
Two professional museum dis- 
play cases have been received. 
The work of lighting all cases 
and the building is progressing 
nicely, through the cooperation 
of the Naylor and Shirer or- 
ganizations. The ladies of the 
Oakland Civic Club have ageed 
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to act as hostesses when the 
museum is opened. Mrs. Jones 
felt that the opening could be 
in the late summer or early fall. 

The toastmaster conducted an 
election of officers, calling on 
Mrs. Charles Briner for a re- 
port of the nominating commit- 
tee. The following officers were 
elected for two years, as speci- 
fied in the constitution: 

Secretary—Mrs. William W. 
Grant, Sr. 

Assistant Secretary — 
Edith Brock. 

Corresponding Secretary — 
Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood. 

The following directors were 
elected for three years, as 
specified in the constitution: 


Miss 


| 
| 


Mrs. Vernie Smouse, Mrs. 
Ralph Beachley, Mr. Dennis T. 
Rasche. 

Mr. Walter W. Price was 
elected editor for one year, to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Robert B. Garrett. A complete 
list of current officers and di- 
rectors will be shown at the 
end of this article. 

The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. William Lloyd Fox, of 
Montgomery Junior College, 
Takoma Park, Md. His topic 
was “Pills, Powders and Lan- 
cet,” a history of medicine in 
Maryland from colonial begin- 
nings. Dr. Fox gave a detailed 
account, with many references 
to the pioneers in medicine at 





REPORT OF THE GARRETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
For The Year July 1, 1967 To July 1, 1968 


Balance in Checking Account—July 1, 1967.... $ 523.06 
Receipts 
Memberships and Glades Stars for the year..$ 818.73 
Fees, (Civil@Marriages ees. .8 , eee ee 1,032.00 
Marriage License | Feesh se. aed. is. see eee eee 433.20 
From Building, Fund s2n2..4.2.-+ + eee Sel Gta 
Miscellaneous, Dinners paid by members, etc... Boleoo 
TOTAGESS 200) ei OR) See eee $ 5,838.97 
$ 6,362.03 
Disbursements 
Supplies, Materials and Repairs to Building. .$ 810.57 
Printing, Glades Stars and Postage .......... 370.83 
Utilities, Water, Gas and Electric ............ 371.00 
Lighted’ Cases*and” Ereisht =... 2. ee 2,353.86 
Miscellaneous, Dinners, Insurance, 
Interest.) CUC.4 wodccs sears... eee ee 839.09 
TOTAL oo (o4 jos. sakiocs ach een te ee by Zeiss 
$ 1,616.68 
Balance in Checking Account—July 1, 1968....$ 1,616.68 
Funds On Deposit 
Garrett National Bank—Checking ............ $ 1,616.68 
Garrett National Bank—Savings .............. 72.14 
First Nationai Bank—Savings ................ 1,100.53 
First National Bank—Savings, Museum Acct. 564.85 
TOTALFCASHPVASSETSI®. 4 seen eee $ 3,354.20 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE K. LITTMAN, Treasurer 
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Johns Hopkins. | 
The group was entertained by 
Miss Jane Garrett, whose vocal 
selections were enjoyed by 
everyone. Miss Garrett was ac- 
companied at the piano by her 
mother, Mrs. Robert B. Garrett. 
In his closing remarks the | 
president thanked everyone who 
had helped with the affair, 
which included Miss Garrett 
and Mrs. Garrett for their fine 
selections; Mrs. Briner for mak- 
ing arrangements for the din- 
Mrs. and Mrs. 
Ruckert for the decorations; Mr. 
of 
and the manage- 


ner; Jones 





Lewis Jones, our Master 
Ceremonies, 


ment and employees of Wisp. 





The Preston Railroad 


By George A. Fizer 
(Continued from June Issue) 


This new town was named 
Shaffer, W. Va., in honor of the 
man who had owned the prop 
erty that Kendall purchased it 
from. Some sources say it was 
named after the town’s first 
postmaster. Shaffer, W. Va., was 
also known as Shaffertown and 
Shafer, and had a post office 
till 1926. 


From Shaffer, the railroad 
ran down Horse Shoe Run to 
Leadmine, W. Va., where there 
were already a couple of small 
saw and shingle mills that had 
been in operation for several 





ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
(After 1968 Dinner Meeting) 


The following designations following the names will show status: 
E—with figure year elected 
T—with figure term in years 
EX—with figure year term expires 


Bresidént--~baule. “Calderwood ... 37.0 eee ee E67, T2, EX69 
Vice President—Walter W. Price ..............s-:- E67, T2, EX69 
Secretary—Mrs. William W. Grant, Sr. ............ E68, T2, EX70 
Assistant. Secretary—Miss Edith Brock .3.2.2..0... E68, T2, EX70 
Corr. Secretary—Mrs. Paul T. Calderwood.......... E68, T2, EX70 
iLréeasurer-—George .K. Dittman: 2.....2.-2:0 es eee E68, T2, EX70 
EGitoteaW allele W oe ELiCOrm oar a. sae eee E68, T1, EX69 
Managing Editor—Wilbur W. Close ................ E67, T2, EX69 
Gurator—_Vits* Lewis Rh. JONCS. .0 sea tose ce ee E67, T2, EX69 


*Term of one year for Mr. Price was to fill the unexpired 
term of Robert B. Garrett, resigned. 
Directors 
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Contributing Editors 
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years. The lumber and shingles 
from these small mills were 
floated to market on the Cheat 
River. Although these small mills 
had been in operation for some 
time, they had hardly made a 
dent in the heavy, thick and vir- 
gin forest. This forest was made 
of large trees, the size of which 
cannot be found anywhere to- 
day. It was near Leadmine, W. 
Va., that the largest known and 
recorded tree in the state of 
West Virginia was cut. 


This tree was a white oak 
that measured 13 feet in diam- 
eter, 16 feet from its base. It 
measured 10 feet in diameter 
31 feet from its base! The price 
this tree would bring on the 
market today, would give a man 
a small fortune. This tree was 
cut in 1913, by the Mangold, 
Straub, and Carlston Lumber 
Company, who sold it along with 
other trees they were cutting 
for Kendall Lumber Company. 


To cut this tree down, three 
notches were cut with axes in- 
to its sides and then the middle 
was cut with crosscut saw. The 
notches made into the tree were 
high enough men could stand 
upright in them. After the tree 
was cut down, it was cut into 
logs. The logs were in turn 
drilled and split by dynamite 
into quarters. These quarters 
were then skidded to the Pres- 
ton Railroad, where they were 
loaded and taken to the mill at 
Crellin. Thus, the largest known 
tree cut in West Virginia was 
actually sawed into lumber in 
Maryland, and hauled by the 
Preston Railroad. 


As the timber was cut, the 
railroad kept creeping further 
and further into the woods as 
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Kendall Lumber acquired more 
timber or bought it off other 
lumber companies. From Lead- 
mine, the railroad ran to the 
Cheat River where it branched. 
One of the branches, followed 
along the Cheat River towards 
Parsons, W. Va., the county 
seat of Tucker County. This 
branch was only 6 miles from 
Parsons. The other branch went 
the other way along the Cheat 
River to within a few miles of 
St. George, W. Va. 


With the railroad only six 
miles out of Parsons, W. Va., 
hope again was expressed that 
the Preston Railroad might yet 
be a passenger carrying rail- 
road. Plans were made for the 
railroad to be built the 6 miles 
into Parsons and connect with 
the busy Western Maryland 
Railway. This would make a 
busy “bridge” railroad out of 
the Preston as it would con- 
nect the large Western Mary- 
land Railway with the larger 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
at Hutton, Md. These plans 
were never to be realized and 
the Preston Railroad never got 
any closer to Parsons, and 
never offered public passenger 
service anytime in its lifetime. 


All along the mainline from 
Crellin to the Cheat River, 
temporary branch lines and sid- 
ings were built to remove the 
timber, then the track torn up 
and relaid as another branch 
or siding elsewhere. By moving 
over the furthest branch on the 
Cheat River, a log would travel 
42 miles from where it was 
loaded to where it was cut at 
Crellin. A branch line that was 
longer than most, was at Hiles 
Run in Tucker County. The 
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grade was so steep on the 
branch that two “switchbacks” 
were required to reach Location 
Ridge where the timber was 
being cut. 


A “switchback” is where to 
climb a steep mountain side, 
the track is laid in such a man- 
ner the train zig zags up the 
mountainside. The train would 
climb as far forward as it could 
and then switch to a track run- 
ning in the opposite direction 
up the mountain. The train 
would then back upward as far 
as it could, where the train 
would again switch to another 
track running upward in the 
original direction. The _ train 
would then go forward and be 
able to make the summit of the 
mountain. Each place where the 
train has to switch direction is 
called a “switchback”. Two 
such switchbacks are also a 
part of the Cass Scenic railroad 
at Cass, W. Va., for those in- 
terested in climbing a moun- 
tain by train in such a manner. 


Another long branch was up 
Maxwell Run below Leadmine. 
There were many other tem- 
porary branches, built only to 
remove the timber and then 
removed to be used in another 
location. Some rail was relaitl 
so many times on the branches 
it was actually worn out as a 
result of this constant relaying. 


As the steeper track 
branch lines were located in 
West Virginia, the Shay type 
locomotives were generally as- 
signed to this trackage while the 
regular or “rod” type locomo- 
tives would handle the log 
trains over the mainline from 
Shaffer to Crellin. 

During its logging days the 
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Preston Railroad had many ex- 
citing and dangerous ones. One 
of the more exciting days oc- 
curred in August, 1918, at Lead- 
mine, W. Va., when Mr. Henry 
Ford, Mr. Thomas Edison, Mr. 
Harvey Firestone, and Mr. John 
Burroughs, and others visited 
and inspected engine No. 8 and 
train. 


Mr. Ford and his group were 
traveling from Oakland, Md., 
after camping at Muddy Creek 
Falls, to Elkins, W. Va. Camp- 
ing at Leadmine, W. Va., and 
touring the small grist and 
saw mills of the area they en- 
countered the Preston log train. 


Perhaps it was the first time 
the group had seen a Shay type 
locomotive, but a thorough in- 
spection was made of Shay No. 
8, and later several pictures 
were taken of the four famous 
men posing as the train crew. 
Several other pictures were 
taken of the men and the train, 
as well as the Leadmine area. 


It is told that later on, when 
Mr. Ford and his group driving 
out of Leadmine, encountered 
some mud, Mr. Ford, who ap- 
parently was driving Mr. Edi- 
son’s Simplex Tourer  auto- 
mobile at the time, became hung 
up in the mud. A small boy 
watching Mr. Ford and _ not 
knowing who he was, remarked 
to Mr. Ford, “My dad’s Ford 
will run through that’. It is 
said that Henry Ford enjoyed 
that comment very much, and 
is Supposed to have sent that 
boy’s father a brand new Model 
T Ford car in appreciation. 


Although there was never any 
public passenger service on the 
Preston RR, loggers were moved 
to and from the woods in con- 
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verted boxcars in bad weather 
and on the open log ears in 
good weather. Employees of the 
lumber company, and friends of 
the train crew were never 
turned down, and often the 
townspeople of Crellin, and 
Shaffer, would ride the log 
trains to large blackberry patch- 
es that grew where timber had 
been removed. Supplies for the 
Kendall’s stores and _ loggers 
were all moved by train. 


There were derailments, a few 
wrecks and runaways that re- 
sulted in the death of some 
men. Outside Crellin, one night, 
a returning log train running 
without a headlight collided 
with a handcar that killed three 
men on the handcar. 


This collision resulted in a 
court trial that found the rail- 
road company guilty of running 
a train at night without a head- 
light, which is a Maryland law. 


A runaway on one of the 
branches in West Virginia oc- 
curred when a new engineer 
was filling in for the regular 
man, resulted in a flat wheel 
Shay locomotive when the train 
got away from the man on a 
downgrade. The new engineer 
put the airbrake into “emer- 
gency” position, but the mo- 
mentum was already too much 
to stop the train and it derailed 
on a curve, although it had 
slowed down enough to prevent 
derailing too much or _ over- 
turning. The locked sliding 
wheels on the rail while the 
train was sliding down the track, 
caused the bottom of the wheels 
to become flat, and after the 
train was put back on the track 
it caused a very jarring ride to 
the crewmen, not to mention 
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the engine and track. When the 
regular engineer returned, he 
was quite unhappy to find the 
engine, which had just been 
purchased a short time before, 
had been derailed, tearing off 
cowcatcher or pilot and doing 
other damage, and the wheels 
being flat on one edge. Later 
the 36 inch drivers the engine 
had were turned to 30 inch to 
get the wheels round again. 


Another time, a Shay and its 
empty train was stolen by a 
teenage boy on one of the West 
Virginia branch lines. The crew 
had parked the train and gone 
off to talk to the men who were 
to load it. The boy sneaked into 
the cab and managed to get the 
engine started. This self-taught 
boy engineer soon found the 
train reaching the end of the 
track on the branch and that 
he did not know how to stop it. 
The train went off of the end 
of the track and continued on 
until the weight of the engine 
caused the train to sink into the 
ground and stall the train. The 
boy quickly left the train to 
flee into the woods with the 
traincrew quickly chasing up 
the track after him. They never 
caught him, and _ considerable 
time was spent getting the train 
backed up onto the track again. 


The engineers each bought or 
had made his own “special” 
whistle for the engine that he 
was in charge of. Some en- 
gineers ended up owning four 
or five whistles. The resulting 
competition among the engineers 
for the best whistle and whistle 
blowing caused either amuse- 
ment or anger for the residents 
along the tracks, and some of 
the old folk claim “things 
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haven’t been right since.’ As 
the people soon realized that 
they could tell each engineer 
and his engine apart by the dif- 
ferent whistles, an engineer de- 
cided to play a joke on every- 
one. 

This engineer had just bought 
a new “wildcat” whistle and one 
day as he was called to run a 
train to Hutton, he hid the 
whistle in his seatbox on the 
engine. As he had to wait on 
the B&O train at Hutton, he 
found himself with enough time 
to let the steam pressure down 
and to install the new whistle 
and his latest “pride and joy” 
in place of his regular whistle. 


Later on that day, returning 
to Crellin, he enjoyed himself 
by watching everyone run out 
of their homes to see who had 
the new whistle. This same en- 
gineer later had the joke turned 
on him, when a coal train he 
was pushing derailed and a coal 
car ran through one of the liv- 
ing room walls of his own house. 
Fortunately no members of his 
family who were in the living 
room at the time were injured. 


The town kids also had their 
own “whistle blowing’ when 
they would tie down the whistles 
on Hallowe’en night. The older 
boys would also “borrow” the 
handcars to go fishing, and this 
caused more gray hairs for the 
train crews, who would find the 
handears abandoned anywhere 
on the track when the boys 
grew tired of pumping the 
handlebars. 

The town kids also caused 
considerable anxiety and worry 
for two Preston employees in 
particular. The two men were 
repairing engine No. 15 that 





had just been bought. As this 
repair work was being done in 
the open and during the sum- 
mer time, a large group of 
naturally curious yungsters 
gathered around to watch the 
two men. Fearing for the chil- 
dren’s safety, the kids were 
warned to “keep back” and 
when it turned out the warnings 
fell on “deaf” ears the men end- 
ed up chasing the youngsters 
off several times. 


One night the kids got to- 
gether and decided to retaliate, 
and picking up all the parts 
and pieces they could carry, 
took them off to hiding places. 
After treats and bribery, and a 
couple days of intensive search- 
ing, the two men found all of 
the parts except for some bolts 
and nuts that had been thrown 
into the river and _  logpond. 
These two men later gave more 
respect to the kids in fear of 
another such caper. 


Although the Preston RR and 
Kendall Lumber Co. had a com- 
bined shop at Crellin to repair 
engines, cars and mill machinery, 
it was mostly up to each en- 
gineer to repair and keep the 
engine assigned him running. 
These men used their common 
sense and ingenuity to repair 
their engines with what little 
equipment they had, that re- 
quired a large shop force and 
much more shop equipment on 
the B&O to do the same job. 
The very few men still living 
who worked on the engines re- 
call how an engine would break 
down coming from the woods, 
and by using wire torn from a 
fence, some bolts and nuts, and 
odds and ends found along the 
track, the crew would make re- 
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pairs good enough to get the 
train into town for the night. 

Snow was also a problem for 
both the railroad and lumber 
company. When the snow got 
too deep for the trains to run 
through, snow plows would be 
made and fixed to the front of 
the engines, usually on a Shay 
type engine, and these engines 
would go out to clear the tracks 
and often pushed snow so deep 
it would pile up to the head- 
light. Several trains got stalled 
in snowdrifts when the crews 
thought they could ram through 
the drifts. When this happened 
the crew and often additional 
men would have to dig the train 
out by shovels. One such stalled 
train required three days to dig 
out. 


It is also told how the loggers 
would go out to cut down trees 
in the winter months and later 
find out when the snow had 
melted that there would be 
stumps five and six feet high 
because the loggers were not 
actually standing on the ground, 
but on packed snow that 
caused them to cut the tree 
stump higher than where it 
would ordinarily have been cut. 


Under the Kendall Lumber 
Company, the railroad and the 
people who worked for the rail- 
road and the lumber company 
prospered and “cut many an 
acre of trees” as one oldtimer 
put it. However, 20 years after 
Kendall Lumber Company had 
bought the mill and operation 
at Crellin, they called it quits 
when they could no longer get 
all the vast stands of timber to 
keep the big mill going. 

On November 13, 1925, the last 
log was sawed at Crellin, and 


the great leather belt that pow- 
ered th esaws from the engines 
was removed. That same day 
the town of Crellin, and parts 
of the Kendall property were 
sold to the Stanley Coal Com- 
pany of Crellin. 


Under the ownership and 
modernization of the Kendall 
Lumber Company, the mill at 
Crellin had sawed 358,698,658 
feet of lumber, 62,754,700 feet 
of lath, 4,194,587 coke slats, 
120,910 squares, 34,410 railroad 
ties, 3,798,880 mine props, 276,- 
449 pit ties, 51,587 cords of fire- 
wood, 18,015 palings, 18,085 lo- 
cust posts, 14,503 telegraph and 
telephone poles, and _ shipped 
2,918 cars of bark and 283 cars 
of pulpwood. 


The railroad and lumber com- 
pany until 1925 had employed 
an average of 275 to 750 men a 
year, and had had a monthly 
payroll of $25,000.00 to $75,- 
000.00 since 1905. When Kendall 
quit, most of the lumber men 
moved on to other logging jobs. 
The few that remained got on 
with other smaller companies 
in the area or turned to coal 
mining. Many of the men went 
to other Kendall Lumber Co. 
operations elsewhere, to the 
Cherry River Boom and Lum- 
ber Co. at Richwood, W. Va., 
to the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. at Cass, W. Va., and 
some to the smaller lumber 
companies around St. George 
and Parsons, W. Va. Employees 
of the railroad who lost their 
jobs as a result of the curtail- 
ment of operations when Ken- 
dall moved on also went to 
some of the above mentioned 
places for work. Today the for- 
mer employees are _ scattered 
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y River and the logs 


where the “bull chain” 


The Kendall Lumber Company mill at Crellin. A dam was built across the Youghioghen 
were dumped from the railroad cars into the pond. They then were poled to the mill 
Photograph courtesy of George A. Fizer. 


moved them to the saws.— 
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widely across the nation. 

Although the mill at Crellin 
was closed and never used after 
1925, the Preston Railroad con- 
tinued to haul some logs and 
in 1929, purchased two more 
Shay type locomotives. These 
trains hauled logs out of the 
deep woods for several smaller 
sawmills that had been built 
along the tracks. These small 
sawmills were cleaning up the 
woods of the trees that had 
been passed over in favor of 
larger trees and also remote 
stands of timber that Kendall 
did not control. This cleanup 
of the woods went on until the 
Great Depression, which would 
cause many lumber companies 
and railroads to go out of busi- 
ness. When the logging was 
finally done, all of the virgin 
forest had been cut and no 
thought given for reforesting 
of the land. 


Today, trees again grow in 
the area cut by Kendall, but 
they are not of the size or num- 
ber that Kendall had originally 
found. 


Although the Preston Railroad 
was still hauling a few logs it 
was the Stanley Coal Company, 
that gave the railroad a new 
lease on life and see it sur- 
vived the Great Depression. 
Like the Kendall Lumber Com- 
pany, the Stanley Coal Company 
also took over the railroad, giv- 
ing it money and advice, al- 
though the railroad company 
again remained a separate com- 
pany from the parent. 


The Stanley Coal Company of 
Crellin, turned the main atten- 
tion of the railroad to the needs 
of the coal company’s Banner 
Mine at Turner Douglass, W. 
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Va., on the original track to 
Brookside. This large mine had 
opened September 1, 1922, and 
would provide traffic for the 
Preston RR until August, 1956, 
when it closed. 


The Banner Mine was to pro- 
duce an estimated 5 to 7 mil- 
lion tons of high grade bitumin- 
ous coal. The mine had three 
loading tracks and a 16 car 
mine train could be _ rotary 
dumped by hand in 2 and three- 
fourth minutes. One of the old 
American log loaders was tak- 
en to the mine to swing the 
mine cars from the tipple to 
the gob or waste dump. With 
this mine and other smaller 
mines the Preston during the 
peak years would often take as 
many as 40 cars of coal a day 
to the B & O interchange at 
Hutton. The Preston served 
both deep and strip mines of 
the area and another big shipper 
of coal was the Kray Coal Com- 
pany. 


When all logging operations 
halted along the Preston in the 
1930s, during the depression, the 
track from Cheat River was 
gradually torn up and _ the 
equipment brought back into 
Crellin where it was stored. 


Before the track from Crellin 
to Shaffer was completely torn 
up, the Preston Railroad 
help to build U. S. Rt. 219 
between Red House, Md. and 
Thomas, W. Va. All the cement, 
sand, gravel and other build- 
ing supplies would come to Hut- 
ton, where the Preston would 
pick it up and take it to Breed- 
love, where it would be unload- 
ed and used in the construction 
of the highway. 

Shay engine No. 101, pushing 
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a construction train to Breed- 
love, over the trackage that had 
become overgrown and run 
down due to the shortage of 
money and operation on this 
end of the railroad, overturned 
into a creek when the last 
bridge into Breedlove gave way 
under the engine. No one was 
injured and the train was final- 
ly moved out of the creek and 
righted by use of jacks and the 
help of one of the log loaders. 
The engine was repaired and 
returned to service and the old 
bridge fixed up enough to fin- 
ish out the highway construc- 
tion and the tearing out of the 
track from the Cheat River. 


Gradually all of the track 
from Cheat River to Crellin, 
was taken up. The rails, cars 
and other equipment no longer 
needed were sold to other com- 
panies or junked. The engines 
were stored on a siding and 
when the engine being used be- 
came unrepairable, one of the 
stored engines would be fired 
up and used. As the engines 
became unrepairable, they 
would be cut into junk, with the 
parts that could repair another 
engine being saved by the rail- 
road. With the selling and 
scrapping of equipment the one- 
time impressive list of equip- 
ment dwindled to the bare 
needs of the railroad. The large 
lumber mill at Crellin, also was 
dismantled with the passage of 
time. 


In 1936, the last operating 
engine of the Preston broke 
down and the railroad found its 
spare engines also were sitting 
around waiting for repairs that 
had not yet been made to them. 


As the engine could not be re- 
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paired for several days, the 
Preston was forced to rent an 
engine from the Baltimore & 
Ohio RR. This engine was rent- 
ed for 21 days at $50.00 a day. 
When the locomotive was final- 
ly returned to the B & O, the 
Preston was happy to see it go, 
as because of its large size it 
derailed many times and kept 
the train crew busy all the time 
to keep it on the track. By 1936, 
the track that had once been 
60 some miles long had dwin- 
dled to 6 miles and one engine 
crew. 


(To be Continued) 
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Grantsville Host To Annual Tour 


by Paul T. Calderwood 


The weather could have been 
considered almost perfect for 
the fourteenth annual _ tour 
sponsored by the Garrett Coun- 
ty Historical Society that had 
the Grantsville area as its cen- 
ter of interest, 


The first stop was at the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories plant. 
Mr. Elmer L. Pugh, plant man- 
ager, and his foremen, Messers 


Michael Duda, John W. Wiser 


Group 





— 


and Charles F. Snelson, 
ducted the plant tours, each tak- 
ing part of the thirty-eight peo- 


con- 


ple who made up the tour group. 
The trip through the plant was 
a most informative one, few 
having realized that Garrett 
County had an industry of such 
magnitude. Referring to this in- 
stallation as a “brick plant” is 
very much of a misnomer, as 
bricks in the normal term of ref- 


erence is something of which 





assembles for photograph on Annual Historical Tour 
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they manufacture very few. 
Much of the plant production is 
of intricate shapes used in han- 
dling molten steel in steel mills. 
This industry, the largest in the 
county, contributes much to our 
economy. 


The next tour stop was at the 
original site of the town of 
Grantsville. Mr. George Diefen- 
bach gave the historical high- 
lights on the town’s founding. 
The group then proceeded to 
the Casselman Bridge park for 
the picnic lunch. Tables had 
been arranged in the park 
through the courtesy of Mr. 
Perry B. Edminston Jr., Super- 
visor of Forests and Parks, New 
Germany Recreation Area. 


After lunch, the group con- 
tinued east on Route 40 to the 
Stone House. There, Mrs. Henry 
T. Wilson permitted the group 
to enter the first floor of this 
historic house which was a well 
known inn in the days of the 
stagecoach, Conestoga freigh- 
ters, and droves of livestock on 
the Old Cumberland (National) 
Road. While in the house, Mr. 
Robert Garrett talked of the 
historical significance of the 
residence and the surrounding 
country which was the location 
of camps at Little Meadows dur- 
ing the campaigns of Washing- 
ton and General Braddock. Mr. 
Garrett has written a special 
article on this famous hostelry 
which appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the Star. 


Leaving the Stone House, the 
group retraced its steps to 
travel west on Route 40 to Penn 
Alps where Dr. Alta Schrock 
and her assistants presented 
the historical facts of the 


Grantsville area including the 
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nearby Casselman Stone Arch 
Bridge, the Little Crossings 
Stage Coach Inn, and other lo- 
cal buildings. While at Penn 
Alps, the crafts demonstrations 
in spinning, weaving, rug hook- 
ing, shingle shaving, wood carv- 
ing and pottery throwing (cera- 
mics) were enjoyed by every- 
one. 

Due to the shortage of time, 
the scheduled tour of Cassel- 
man Inn, which was to have 
been conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ivan Miller, had to be can- 
celled. This was regrettable as 
the old inn was so much a part 
of the early history of the area 
and remains to serve travelers 
today. 


Mr. Francis Ruge, who had 
assisted in planning our an- 
nual tour and who has helped 
in so many others, could not 
attend due to illness. Our veter- 
ans of all fourteen annual tours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Naylor, 
were with us as usual. There 
was also quite a number who 
were making the tour for the 
first time. The names of those 
in the Society group and their 
home areas will follow: 


From Oakland—Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul B. Naylor, Mrs. William 
W. Grant Sr., Mr. and Mrs Rob- 
ert J Ruckert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Enlow, Rev Eugene R. 
Thayer, Miss Irene Thayer, Miss 
Ruth C. Keller, Mrs. Ruth M. 
Naylor, Mrs. Florence Maurer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hinebaugh, 
Mrs, Paul W. Hoye, and Miss 
Kathy Hoye. From Grantsville— 
Mr. G. W. Diefenbach, Mr. D. 
W. Hershberger and Miss Viola 
Broadwater From Deer Park— 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul T. Calder- 
wood, Mr. Robert Thrasher and 
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Notes on the Stone House 
By Robert B. Garrett 


Jacob Brown, author . of 
“Brown’s Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings,’ was born near Grantsville 


in 1824. He secured what educa- 
tion he could locally and even- 
tually read law in Cumberland 
and became a lawyer, practicing 
for some years in Grantsville, 
until 1854, when he moved to 
Cumberland. From about 1880 
until about 1895, Mr. Brown 
wrote many articles on such 
subjects as the histories of the 
old families of Allegany and 
Garrett Counties and related 
matters, including Braddock’s 
Road, the National Pike, ete. 
These articles he consolidated 
and published in a book as 
mentioned above, in 1896, and 
long out of print. I am fortunate 
in having a copy, and as Mr. 
Brown was considered an au- 
thority on historical matters lo- 





Mr. Robert B. Garrett. Moun- 
tain Lake Park was represented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ance M. 
Church and Mr. and Mrs. Iret 
Ashby, with Mrs. Edna Mae 
Hughes present from Loch 
Lynn Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. 
Cross came from Deep Creek 
Village. The Society tour also 
welcomed from towns and cities 
beyond Garrett County, Mrs. 
Edith S. Sadler, of Falls Church, 
Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
O. Morris, of Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Mabel E. 
Rutan, of Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Boone, of Elliott City, Maryland, 


and guests from Cumberland, 
Maryland, were Mr. C. A. Gar- 
rett and Mrs. Thelma Grayson. 


| 








cally, I have taken from the 
book some remarks concerning 
the Stone House—Tomlinson’s 
Inn. 


I quote: “Braddock’s Road 
from long usage, mostly by pack 
horses in the beginning, but also 
by vehicles, became _ greatly 
worn and cut up, in many places 
mere trenches. It is not known 
how it was repaired, if at all, 
perhaps in some voluntary man- 
ner. It never had any legal au- 
thorization in Maryland, at least. 
Here and there statutes refer to 
it as a fact merely. It was from 
the beginning narrow and usage 
created many deep sharp cuts, 
so much so that no opposite 
vehicles could pass one another. 
Horses and sometimes mules 
with cumbersome pack saddles 
of combined wood, iron and 
leather upon their backs were 
used to convey all manner of 
freight across the mountains, 
even iron, salt and other heavy 
articles, just as the Asiatics of 
this day carry rare merchandise 
on the backs of camels to the 
civilized parts of the Far East. 
The writer among his earliest 
recollections calls to mind one 
of these primitive saddles. It 
was a half load itself for a horse 
and contained a sort of groove 
for bar iron to be carried in a 
bent form to fit the body of the 
poor horse. What a cruelty to a 
noble animal. The steam engine 
did not come any too soon, for 
man or beast. 

“The lines of this road can 
not now be seen upon general 
view, but here and there in the 
woodlands the deeply cut places 
can still be seen by close ob- 
servation. So recently as _ last 


(Continued on Page 582) 
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President’s Column 


Your president would like to 
urge everyone to bring or send 
to the Editor of The Glades 
Star historical facts and stories 
of our area. In emphasizing the 
urgency of this matter, I feel 
the magazine to be the accepted 
place to share such information. 
Many unrecorded facts in the 
minds of our people will be lost 
to uS permanently unless they 
are written now. 

On a recent fall day, with the 
foliage at its best, I made a 
tour accompanied by Mrs. Cal- 
derwood and Messers. Robert 
B. Garrett and Francis H. Ruge, 
of some historical points in this 
county and nearby Allegany. 
This trip again impressed me 
that historical facts are every- 
where and need recording. We 
went to the old log school near 
Grantsville that is said to be 
the oldest in the county and one 
of he few log buildings still 
standing. This building would 
be a prime object for restoring 
and preserving since it has 
double historical value. 

This old school was mention- 
ed in The Star (see Vol. 2, No. 
26, Sept. 1957, P. 404, and No. 
36, Mar. 1960, P. 561). If some- 
one could take the time to add 
to these writings, it might com- 
plete a very interesting story. 
of the many one-room. school 
Seeing this school reminded me 
which once dotted the county. 
Many of them are gone. The 
history of their existence will 
have gone with the passing 
parade unless their stories are 
written while we have people 
who still remember them, Such 
a recounting would not only 
make a wonderful story, but 
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would bring back many fond 
memories to a number of peo- 
ple. them. The old log school is only 

Will someone please come one source of historical materi- 


| Stories are everywhere, just 
forward and do this article on | al we encountered on our re- 
| 


waiting for someone to record 


the Garrett County schools? To cent trip. Indeed there were 
everyone, please give us histori- many more! 
cal information you know about. —Paul T. Calderwood 


_—- ——— ee rr He, = 


May the blessings of the season be with you 
throughout all the coming year. 
—tThe Staff of The Glades Star 


IN LOWLY MANGER Walter W. Price* 





2- O'er humble manger, Shone brightly the Star, Leading the Wise Men, There from afar. 
So let love lead us, To find and give, Our hearts to Jesus, For whom we live. 

*This carol, composed in 1954, was first sung by Donald Friend, 2 1961, at Bethel 

Methodist Church, Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. The composer's wife, Bessie Dotson 

Price, church organist, accompanied Mr. Friend. The carol, written especially for 

children, is included in the composer's Nativity pageant, ''Miracle In Bethlehem."' The 

song was copyrighted in 1964. 
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More On “The 
Senator’s Desk’’ 


The following letter to the 
editor from former Senator 
Graham gives precise details on 
his gift to the Society of his 
Senate desk and chair: 


Dear Mr. Garrett: 

This note refers to the article 
“The Garrett County Senator’s 
Desk” appearing in the March, 
1968 issue to the Glades Star. 
Knowing you would appreciate 
historical accuracy, I felt there 
Should be further clarification 
regardin gthe precise circum- 
stances under which the desk 
and chair were presented to the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety. 

In 1865, Senator Jack Sanford 
of Worcester County introduced 
a resolution which in effect 
read, that since the Senate 
Chamber was to be refurnished 
for the new 43 member Senate 
(brought about by reapportion- 
ment), each incumbent senator 
be given his senate desk. This 
resolution was passed and I 
came into possession of the desk. 
Later, when it became obvious 
that Garrett County would not 
continue to have its own specific 
senate representative, I decided 
to donate my desk to the Gar- 
rett County Historical Society. 
Because of this and at my re- 
quest, the senate in a separate 
action gave me the chair so that 


I could present it to the society 


along with the desk. 


While I am satisfied it was 
the intent of Dr. Everstine, the 
director of the Department of 
Legislative Reference to have 
the desk and chair refinished 
and the identification plates en- 
graved and placed through state 
facilities, I was billed and per- 
sonally paid $35.00 for this ser- 
vice, in order that the transfer 
to the Society could be expe- 
dited. 

I should like also to take this 
opportunity to compliment the 
officers and members of the 
Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety on the fine work done in 
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The Preston 
Railroad 


By George A. Fizer 
(Concluded) 


At one time, the Stanley Coal 
Company had rights to coal that 
was located north of the Balti- 
more and Ohio RR from Crellin, 
along the Youghiogheny River 
almost to Friendsville, Md. It 
was planned to mine this coal 
and for the railroad to build 
into this area to serve the new 
mines that would open. With 
this in mind, the Preston went 
out and bought the largest 
engine it was to own, 120 ton 
engine purchased from the 
Western Maryland Ry in 1945 
for $5,500.00. 

Later exploration of the coal 
seams found the coal to be rich 
only in quantity and not guality 
and it would not pay to mine 
the coal. Once again expansion 
dreams for the Preston RR fad- 
ed, and faded for the last time. 
Coal from this area was strip 
mined on a limited scale and 
hipped over the Preston RR 
from a truck reloading tipple 
that had been built in Crellin. 
This reloading tipple at Crellin, 
where trucks brought coal to 
the railroad instead of the rail- 
road going to the coal was to 
keep the railroad going for a 
few more years. The 120 ton 
“monster” engine proved to be 
quite a track wrecker on the 
light rail of the Preston. This 
engine was finally sold in 1952, 





the interest of Garrett County 
History. 
With best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, 
Sincerely yours, 
Spencer W. Graham 
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when two smaller engines that 
were specially built for the 
mountains of West Virginia 
were purchased from the West 
Virginia Northern Railroad at 
Kingwood, W. Va. 

In 1956, the Banner Mine at 
Turner Douglass closed and as 
the other smaller mines had al- 
ready cloed or could haul the 
coal by truck to Crellin, the 2 
mile to track from Crellin to 
Turner Douglass was abandoned 
although it remained in place 
for sometime afterward. 


With the closing of the Ban- 
ner Mine, the Preston Railroad 
was left with only the small 
truck loading tipple in Crellin. 
Coal would be trucked in as 
mined and about 3 days a week 
with 5 to 12 cars the train 
would run to Hutton, and re- 
turn with empty cars and wait 
till the next trainload was ready. 


In February, 1960, the Pres- 
ton Railroad Company quietly 
called it quits and closed up as 
there was no longer any more 
business or shippers for the 
line. The last years of opera- 
tion saw only the two engines 
taking turns in operation, while 
the other was repaired or stor- 
ed till needed. During its his- 
tory the Preston had operated 
a total of 19 locomotives. These 
last two rusty locomotives were 
nursed along by a loving crew 
that knew the two engines were 
among the very last remaining 
ones and indeed they were. 
The Preston Railroad was the 
last steam-powered railroad in 
Maryland, and the last short- 
line railroad in Garrett County 
out of several that had once 
operated. 


In the final years, the engines 





came to photograph and record 
the sight and sound of them. 
The crew would be visited by 
former residents who had re- 
turned to see what was left of 
the town and railroad, by old 
railroaders fro mall over who 
wanted to see and hear the 
vanishing steam locomotives one 
more time, and by other young- 
er people who had heard their 
parents or grandparents speak 
of Crellin, Kendall Lumber, 
and the old railroad. 


In 1960, the Stanley Coal 
Company sold out to the Kray 
Coal Company of Crellin. The 
Kray Coal Company had been 
in operation for some time and 
had been one of the railroad’s 
last shippers. The sale included 
coal land and coal holdings, 
the town of Crellin, and other 
property. After this sale, Kray 
Coal Company put the old com- 
pany houses and property in 
Crellin up for sale to private 
individuals. The Kray Coal Com- 
pany then moved its operations 
from the Crellin area to Howles- 
ville, W. Va., where they had 





Editor’s Note: The map on thep 
two succeeding pages was pre- 
pared by Robert J. Ruckert, of 
Oakland, especially for The 
Glades Star. It shows the mean- 
derings of the railroad and its 
many branches and spurs in 
Maryland and West Virginia. The 
cartographer pointed out, how- 
ever, that no one time were all 
of these rails in service; Some 
were laid as new timbering areas 
were devolped and subsequently 
abandoned when operations in 
the section were completed. 


Mr. Ruckert acknowledged the 
assistance given him in his re- 
search by many older residents 
who remember when “The Pres- 
ton” left its trail of smoke on 
the mountain and its whistle 
sounded through the valleys. 
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got control of unworked coal 
land. 


With all of this, the small 
town of Crellin, Maryland, 
joined the other towns of this 
area that saw the great lumber- 
ing and mining era fade away. 
Creliin was luckier than other 
of these towns, as it did not 
become a ghost town and for 
the most part is in better shape 
today then it was in 1960. 


The Preston Railroad had 
been put up for sale after it 
closed up in 1960, and in 1961, 
it was purchased by Mr. Earl 
Leap Sr., of Hyndman, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Leap moved the two 
old engines to his home near 
Hyndman, where he owns a 
private railroad siding. The 
move from Crellin required the 
engines to be moved by the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the West- 
ern Maryland, and the Pennsy]l- 
vania railroads. Mr. Leap hopes 
to eventually create a museum 
with these engines, plus the old 
antique cars, steam tractors, and 
other things from the past. 


Following the removal of the 
locomotives from Crellin, the 
highway grade crossings were 
torn out and in the following 
years the track was tore up and 
removed. Today you ean still 
see most of the old roadbed in 
Maryland and several places in 
West Virginia. A lot of it in 
West Virginia has joined the 
farmland it once ran through 
or been made into roads, and 
hikers along the roadbed still 
occasionlly find an old spike or 
bolt. Today the Preston Rail- 
road is gone, but its former em- 
ployees, friends, and the visit- 
ing railfans remember it as it 
once was. 





NOMES«O Neire 
STONE HOUSE 
(Continued from Page 575) 


October (1887) the writer traced 
and followed its dim line for 
nearly a mile across a ridge in 
Garrett County in search of 
game. A squirrel was shot from 
a full-bearing chestnut tree in 
the line where in the remote 
past all manner of travel and 
traffic passed along. Even be- 
fore the Revolutionary War 
lands were taken up and in some 
cases settled upon west of Cum- 
berland, but nearly in all in- 
stances near this highway. Inns, 
as they were called in early 
times, were built along the line, 
generally small and rude. The 
most noted of these was that 
built by Jesse Tomlinson, over 
100 years ago, at the Little Mea- 
dows, now in Garrett County. 
He was a prince, or baron, in 
his day. He died in 1840 at 87 
years of age. Had lands, slaves 
and wealth in abundance as 
measured by these times and 
places. Was elected to the Legis- 
lature as many as six times 
prior to 1815, with sons as suc- 
cessors. Office and honors al- 
ways at his option as long as 
practical life lasted. His five 
sons were all given collegiate 
educations, but with disappoint- 
ing fruit. Not long since we 
took a sad look upon the spot 
where this once well-known 
‘Tavern’ stood. It was then a 
truck patch ... [This article is 
dated May 3, 1888. | 


“The beauties of this favored 
spot did not escape the eye of 
Washington in his military and 
civil campaigns. Here he halted 
and rested different times. All 
his biographers, as well as Ban- 
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croft the historian, mention Lit- 
tle Meadows, but not one of 
them records the fact that he 
built a small stockade fort here. 
Its site is just beyond the Tom- 
linson graveyard. Doubtful 
whether anyone now can desig- 
nate the point. This is one of 
the most beautiful and charm- 
ing places in all the Alleghanies. 
Meadow Mountain smiles upon 
it on the east, and on the west 
are the fairly curved lines of 
Chestnut Ridge, thus walling in 
a beautiful glade or prairie in 
the form of an amphitheater of 
several hundred acres, with a 
stream of water almost unseen 
or unheard traversing it from 
west to east, with its narrow in 
and outlet. In this basin, still 
mostly in sward, are a number 
of mineral springs yet un- 
developed, but no doubt con- 
taining valuable medicinal prop- 
erties. Indeed, in times past, ¢s- 
pecially when Mr. Huddleston 
kept the hotel, it was quite a 
resort for the invalid as well 
as the pleasure seeker, but when 
the railroads spanned the Al- 
leganies on either side its gay 
seasons were ended. 

“A Mr. McGraw, the husband 
of the granddaughter of Jesse 
Tomlinson, the original pro- 
prietor, greatly admired the 
property and spent a good deal 
of money to make it attractive 
and useful. In 1864, he, with a 
Mr. O’Hern and others procured 
from the Legislature an Act for 
the incorporation of the Little 
Meadows Spring Company, 
which was intended to capital- 


ize the property and make it a 
first-class watering place and 
summer resort. But this enter- 


prising and generous man died 
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the same year and nothing fur- 
ther was ever done with the 
charter. 


“Little Meadows as a tract of 
land was patented in 1773 to 
Evan Shelby, with one exception 
the oldest tract west of Savage 
Mountain. Its first known resi- 
dent was Jesse Tomlinson. The, 
exact date when he settled here’ 
can not now (1887) be fixed, but 
it was more than one hundred 
years ago. He died in 1840, age 
87, and was of baronial power 
in his day. Here for many years 
was the only postoffice between 
Cumberland and _ Brownsville 
(Pa.) An important post for 
years in the dead past. It is now 
simply a most desirable and 
valuable property. 


“The first of the old innkeep- 
ers here was Jesse Tomlinson 
himself. At the brink of Brad- 
dock’s Road, in the old red 
house on the hill with its an- 
tique construction and features, 
thousands of names and initials 
carved on its fady walls and lin- 
ings, all gone long since. Here 
Tomlinson grew rich and pow- 
erful as a hotel-keeper and 
farmer. 


“The National Road took the 
place of Braddock. The former 
with vast government appropria- 
tions in time became the great- 
est thoroughfrare in America, 
and the latter a thing of the 
past—material for history—as 
well as the pack saddles that so 
much abused innocent horse 
flesh. Tomlinson accepted the 
situation, and about the year 
1818 built the Stone House ,a 
wonder in itself at the time as 
a hotel, which he kept in person 
for only one year, after which 


he turned it over to his son-in- 
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law, Jacob Sides. The old gentle- 
man went into retirement for 
the rest of his life, respected 
and useful. Sides kept the hotel 
for several years, then moved 
to Ohio. William Endsley and 
Searight (Was _ this 
Thomas Searight of Uniontown, 
Pa., the author of the classic 
history of the National Pike?) 
were among the early proprie- 
tors of this house. Afterwards 
came William Read, Christopher 
Hilliard, of Hagerstown, Tru- 
man Fairall, originally from 
Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land, who ended nine years of 
proprietorship here in 1842 and 
moved to Keysers Ridge where 
he kept a hotel in connection 
with a farm as long as the 
business lasted. After nearly 
thirty years as a hotel keeper, 
he moved to Iowa in 1864 where 
he died in 1879. His daughter, 
Rachel, was the most brilliantly 
educated young lady in what is 
now Garrett County. She manip- 
ulated with rare artistic excel- 
lence the first piano in the 
County at the Stone House. Her 
music was of course new and 
charming to the mountain folks. 
Next was Jonathan Huddleston, 
from one of the lower counties, 
Montgomery, perhaps. In 1841 
or 1842, he was appointed by 
Governor Frank Thomas, Super- 
intendent of the National Road, 
a place of great influence and 
desirability, though the salary 
was only five hundred dollars 
per year, with some condiments. 

“In the spring of 1842 Mr. 
Huddleston moved to the Stone 
House with a large family and 





a number of employees of the 
two races. He ran the house for 
six years with much _ success, 


combining with it farming on a 
large scale, and merchandising 
as a tributary. He was a first 
class man at his business and 
gave great prominence to the 
old Stone Houe as a stage stand, 
catering also to other traffic. 
Here he received and entertain- 
ed some of the great statesmen 
of the nation. President Polk 
dined here on his way to Wash- 
ington to take his seat. This 
was a field day for the polite 
host. The Stone House was a 
gay and attractive place for six 
years. The invalid came from 
afar for the cure of ailments by 
the delightful atmosphere, scen- 
ery and water, and the well for 
the enjoyment of the same ele- 
ments in nature, that ailments 
might not come to them. A 
country customer one day called 
at Mr. Huddleston’s store across 
the road and asked the price of 
coffee. A laborer who had been 
called in to take the place of 
the regular clerk said he didn’t 
know exactly, but supposed a 
dollar a bushel. Soon there was 
an empty sack and a lone dollar 
in the till. There was some ter- 
rific swearing when the pro- 
prietor returned in the evening. 
Tradition has kept alive one 
clause: ‘Who ever heard of cof- 
fee selling for a dollar a bushel 
between Hell, Liverpool and Jor- 
dan?’ Some years later, B. T. 
Garlitz kept the same hotel for 


six years, when the road was 
in its decline. Then came G. L. 
Layman for several years... 
the National 
Road included Presidents Jack- 
William Henry Harrison, 
Polk and Taylor.” (Dated May 
16, 1887.) 


Travelers over 


son, 
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Artist In Needlepoint 


A life member of the Society 
and native of Garrett County, 
Maryland, Mary Rebekah Selby 
Iturralde, lives in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and her work is inter- 
nationally known as “Mary Sel- 
by Needlepoint.” Writing of her 
work, Mrs. Iturralde says: 


“My designs—all original and 
never copied—are records of the 
birds, butterflies and flowers, 
especially wild flowers, that I 
saw around me as a child. My 
teachers in college trained me 
to draw them, but it was my 
parents, especially my mother, 
Mary Lucretia Collins Selby, 
who taught me to love them”. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Ross 
Selby, of Selbysport, were the 
parents of whom Mrs. Iturralde 
speaks and her father served 
three terms in the Maryland 





Mary Rebekah Selby Iturralde, 


working the original design she created for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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General Assembly. She tells us 
that most of her family still live 
in Garrett County and that she 
was a teacher of elementary 
grades at  Selbysport and 
Friendsville. During her teach- 
ing experience, Mrs. Iturralde 
became supervisor of elementary 
education before her marriage. 
She graduated from Frostburg 
State College and went on to 
Columbia University where she 
graduated from Teachers Col- 
lege with a minor in Fine Arts, 
Textile Design. 


She is an author as well as 
an artist and a gardening en- 
thusiast. While remaining active 
in the work of her local Wil- 
liamsburg Garden Club, Mrs. 
Iturralde has sought to help 
others enjoy this interest and 
her articles on gardening have 


of Williamsburg, Virginia, at her frame 
“The Three Fates.” 
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been widely published. She is 
the author of a book on her 
specialty, “Needlepoint the 
Sport of Queens,” published at 
Williamsburg, 1942, and reprint- 
ed this year by Ken McClain, 
Parsons, W. Va. The reprint has 
a paperback cover distinguished 
by one of the author’s originai 
pieces photographed from the 
actual cloth for reproduction. 
In the portrait accompanying 
this article which was done by 
F. R. Nivison, and the cut for it 
by courtesy of Mr. 
Mrs. Iturralde is shown working 
her design of “The Three Fates” 
in Virginia Millefleur on a 
frame. This piece is now owned 
by the Valentine Museum of 


Richmond, Virginia. She 
done three designs for the Lady 
Nancy Astor, of England, one of 


has 


which is on exhibition in an 
English Trust House. The Na- 
tional Cathedral at Washington 


has three kneelers in “Mary 
Selby Needlepoint.” 
This talented woman _ states 


that writing stories has been 
her lifelong pastime. Many of 
them have been published in 
national periodicals. She mar- 
ried Dr. Iturralde y 


Garces when she left teaching 


Victor 


in Garrett County and he was a 
teacher of Spanish at The Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 
Virginia for twenty years pre- 
ceding his death. She is 
first President of the Virginia 
Chapter of the Embroiderers 
Guild which helped to 
found. 


the 


she 


Walter W. Price 


McClain, , 


The Mason-Dixon Line 
by Wilbert Nathan Savage 
(Cont’d from Previous Issue) 


“The Six Nations (Indian) had 
decided that survey of the 
boundary line should be halted. 
Meetings between Penn com- 
missioners and those of the Cal- 
verts were postponed, and Ma- 
son and Dixon were notified ac- 
cordingly. Sir William Johnson, 
the British Colonial Indian 
Agent, could give no word of 
encouragement; the redmen 
simply didn’t like the idea of 
‘dividing lines’, However, 500 
pounds of Pennsylvania Cur- 
rency changed hostility into sul- 
len agreement. But not until 
May 24, 1767, did written assur- 
ance from Johnson arrive, stat- 
ing, in part: “An agreement has 
been made to permit the West 
Line to continue. aa. 


But not until July 7th did the 
wagons, men, and instruments 
arrive full force at the 71766 
leaving-off place’. With machine- 
like smoothness the superb team 
of engineers got the survey off 
to a good start. On July 14th 
they were on top of the great 
dividing ridge of the Allegheny 
Mountains. They now were 168 
miles and 78 chains on the West 
Line—and an event of worthy 
note was about to take place! 

On July 16th the surveyors 
suddenly found in their midst, 
sixteen Indians. They had ap- 
proached with ’the silence of 
wraiths’. There were three On- 
ondagas, and thirteen Mohocks, 
sent by the heads of the Six 
Nations. Their mission, however, 
was of a helpful rather than 
harmful nature. They had in- 
structions to conduct the group 
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through the ‘Allegany’ Country. 
A trader named Hugh Crawford 
acted as interpreter( his rest- 
ing place today is in Hunting- 
don City, on Pennsylvania’s 
Juniata River). Mason and 
Dixon looked upon the native 
guides with mild suspicion, but 
accepted their services with ‘a 
gesture of _ for-better-or-for- 
worse resignation. s 


“The word then was FOR- 
WARD, and immediate crossing 
of the two branches of the Lit- 
tle Youghiogheny and _ Little 
Meadow Run went into the rec- 
ords. (Earlier Journal entries 
had mentioned Pike Creek, Red 
Clay Creek, Mill Creek, and 
others). 


On August 8th the now en- 
larged survey troop stood at 184 
miles and 13 chains, and they 
were at the top of Little Laurel 
Hill. Next came the conquering 
of Winding Hill, and on August 
9th they crossed General Brad- 
dock’s Road, ‘leading from 
Fort Cumberland to Fort Pitt’. 


Journal entry August 11th: 
‘We are on the east bank of Ye 
Big Yochio Geni (Youghio- 
gheny) at 194 miles, 25 chains 
and 25 links from the Post 
Mark’d West in Alexander 
Bryan’s field. We took our bear- 
ings on an island in the mid- 
dle of the Yochio Geni. .. .’ 


At 198 miles, 69 chains, they 
crossed the top of a ridge tha‘ 
divided the waters of the 
Youghiogheny from the waters 
of Sandy Creek, which finally 
empty into the Cheat River. On 
August 22, two of the Indians 
left the survey party to reurn 
to their own country. By now, 
Mason and Dixon had learned 
to be rather fond of the good- 


as-their-word companions. Sens- 
ing this, the redmen had a lit- 
tle ceremonial get-together be- 
fore they set out into the wil- 
derness. 


Then came more glade and 
meadow country. The Westward 
trek wts drawing ‘nigh to the 
point of the final foot’. There 
was an uneventful crossing of 
Little and Big Sandy Creeks, 
and on September 2, at the foot 
of Laurel Hill, they recorded a 
measurement of 210 miles, 13 
chains. Next McCoiloch’s Creek 
was crossed, and on September 
12th they arrived on the east 
bank of the Cheat River, 


Here the survey organization 
ran into unexpected difficulty. 
The Indians suddenly struck up 
an argument. Two of the Mo- 
hocks objected to the crossing 
of Cheat, and a council had to 
be called. After much pow-wow- 
ing, pointing, shrugging and 
showing of ugly tempers, ‘A 
settlement came to pass, and 
we crossed the stream on Mon- 
day, September 14th. . .’ 


They were now ready to set 
milepost 222. (Additional stone 
markers had arrived in Octo- 
ber, 1766.) 


Mason and Dixon’s axemen, 
teamsters, chain bearers, and 
other help now numbered close 
to forty men. For a short time, 
like precision; but at the Mo- 
everything ticked off with clock- 
nongahela River post trouble 
again began to brew. More than 
a score of their men were un- 
willing to cross the Mononga- 
hela becaust of the dangerous 
attitudes of the Shawnee and 
Delaware Indians. Mason and 
Dixon’s Indian guides, however, 
stood true and unmoved by 
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the loudly expressed fears. All 
but 15 axemen quit. But with 
these they crossed the Monon- 
gahela and ’press’d on west- 
WaLOS semanas 


The Journal stated that a 
low-water crossing point at the 
Monongahela showed it to be 
but 5 chains wide. At 227 miles 
and 77 chains the survey party 
hired more men, ‘some from 
the Redstone region, some all 
the way from Fort Cumberland, 
the satisfaction of Jadequate 
help being restored.’ 


On Friday, October 9th, ‘grief 
came a’staiking. . Mason 
and Dixon had crossed Dunkard 
Creek three time and wert at 
232 and _ three-fourths miles 
from the Post at which the West 
Line had begun. A little be- 
yond this point the chief of all 
Indians accompanying the party 
called a halt. A War Path had 
been crossed near Dunkard 
Creek, and here the chief’s au- 
thority ended. His superiors had 
instructed him not to proceed 
one step beyond. The decision 
was firm rather than hostile. 
Mason and Dixon took advan- 
tage of the pause and made 
some important observations, 
using the zenith sector for the 
last time on the Wes Line. 
Their position now was 233 
miles, 13 chains, 68 links. And 
they were still ‘rooted’ to the 
spot on October 11th, 1767! 


From the top of a lofty ridge 
close by, gingerly gained and 
cautiously examined ,the  sur- 
veyors took time to erect a 
crude observatory; and a full 
check of the stars was mtde. 
The chieftain of the Six Nations 
again was consulted about the 
possibilities of a brief move for- 
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ward. But when he said at 
Dunkard’s Creek, ‘You go no 
further!’—that was it. The end 
of the West Line stopped at 
233 miles, 17 chains, 48 links. 

On November 5th, 1767, Ma- 
son’s Journal bears this entry: 
‘All hands, except 13 kept to 
help in setting the Marks, were 
discharged, and the Indians left 
us in order to return home. . .’ 

The survey, as far as Mason 
and Dixon were concerned, was 
over! They returned to Phil- 
adelphia and ‘drew a plan of 
the Boundary Line between the 
Provinces of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania’-—a work at once 
recognized by knowing men as 
a beautiful masterpiece in car- 
tography. 

(To Be Continued) 
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The Railroad Telegrapher 


by W. W. Price 
and D. T. Rasche 


Many boys in this community 
years ago learned the Morse 
code and then became railroad 
operator - telegraphers. AS a 
friend recently remarked, “They 
had learned a new two-syllable 
language — the dot-dash’. Dur- 
ing twenty-five years of rail- 
road interlocking tower opera- 
tion I have used almost no 
Morse code. The telephone re- 
placed code and teletypes have 
further replaced the ear of 
“Morse men” and the rhythm 
of their “fist” on the Morse key. 


Railroad Morse men I per- 
sonally knew were James Stick- 
ley, Fred Gates, David Walter, 
Peter Sebold, Edward Clatter- 
buck, Frank Downer, John Mur- 
phy, Jesse Woods, George Comp, 
Sr., William Ott and Dennis 
Rasche. They could have talked 
to each other all day and Id 
have known but little of what 
they had to say. They learned 
to abbreviate much of their 
language and still understood 
all of it. They could translate 
the clatter of a Morse sounder 
into words faster than most peo- 
ple read newsprint. 


The skilled Morse craftsmen 
were artists in their field of 








communication and it is swiftly 
vanishing. The craft that these 
men used with such ease was 
once the lifeline, the only one 
then representing remarkable 
speed, that bound this nation 
together in a wire network of 
overland information exchange. 


These men worked long hours, 
many of them twelve hours 
every day of each month and 


at a pittance as compared to 
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Morse sounder and key used by 
Op:rator Rasche. Glass insulator 
made in 1871. 
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the wages telephone operators 
on the railroad receive today. 
There was a pride in craft these 
Morse men knew, however, and 
their contribution to this na- 
tion’s heritage is one of historic 
importance. 


The Morse men I knew lived 
in or worked in Garrett County 
while with the railroad. Dennis 
Rasche explains further the 
work of telegrapher - operators 
on the railroad in Garrett Coun- 
ty. The first telegram sent from 
the office in the present B & O 
station, in 1884, was handled 
by Patrick Garrett, the father 
of the present associate editor 
of this magazine, Robert Garrett. 

Samuel F. B. Morse invented 
the electric telegraph and the 
code for communicating with it. 
His original code is still used 
in modernized form in Morse 
International code. Morse was 
known first as a teacher and 
artist and is the founder of Vas- 
sar College. 

Morse combined two _ princi- 
ples of electricity previously 
discovered in perfecting his sys- 
tem. He adapted the electro- 
magnet discovered by an Eng- 
lish scientist and the “ground” 
circuit discovered by a German 
inventor to his telegraph sys- 
tem. The use of the earth to 
provide a return circuit in the 
electric telegraph system was 
of great importance and thus 
a single overland line could 
maintain a complete circuit 
without the use of a second 
land line. 

A typical Morse _ telegraph 
system consisted of the simple 
sounder-and-key set, a_ single- 
wire overland line carried on 
poles with required insulation 
provided by glass insulators on 


crossarms and wet batteries for 
supplying electric energy. These 
low-voltage batteries were based 
on the Leyden jar principle of 
generation and used a zine crow- 
foot submerged in a weak acid 
solution. The men who manned 
the telegraph stations which 
were cut into the overland line, 
where required, tended the 
crowfoot batteries at their sta- 
tions. 

A Morse telegraph set used 
in Garrett County will be 
among the historic exhibits in 
the Garrett County Historical 
Museum. Accompanying the set 
will be a glass insulator used 
along the B & O railroad here 
to carry the system wires. This 
insulator embossed with the 
notation “B & O A—PATENT 
DEG) 1991871" is themeiit= or 
Mr. Vernon Ruppenthal, of 
Terra Alta, who has maintained 
the communication wires for a 
number of years as an employee 
of Western Union. The story 
of such linemen as Mr. Ruppen- 
thal is a segment of American 
communications history within 
itself. 


We are grateful to Dennis 
Rasche, whose lifework has 
been in telegraphy, for the fol- 
lowing explanation and com- 
ment on the invention of the 
Morse electric telegraph and its 
application to railroading in 
Garrett County. 

“The Morse telegraph was the 
earliest workable means of 
communicating at a distance by 
means of electricity. The word 
“telegraph” derived from two 
Greek words, means “to write 
at a distance’. The Morse tele- 
graph transmitted code signals 
for alphabetical letters, numer- 
als and punctuation. The man 
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at the receiving end decoded 
the signals into current langu- 
age. 

“The Morse sounder consisted 
of arranging two iron cores 
wrapped in wire to induce in- 
stantaneous magnetism in the 
iron when energized. A slender 
brass armature, operating on a 
pivot suspended the proper dis- 
tance above the twin magnets, 
was tensioned by a spring. When 
energized, the pair of small iron 
core electromagnets instantly 
drew the armature toward them. 
Upon breaking this electric cur- 
rent with de-energizing of the 
magnets, the spring flipped the 
armature back to starting posi- 
tion. This making and breaking 
of the electric circuit caused 
the Morse sounder to produce 
its clicking and clattering. A 
very short click was the Morse 
“dot”, a longer click between 
the down and up stroke of the 
armature was the Morse “dash” 
and the “space” an identifiable 
interval to a trained ear be- 
tween a dot and a dash, or mul- 
tiples of such clicks. There were 
no capital letters used in send- 
ing Morse code. 


“This business of making code 
sounds with a Morse sounder 
depended upon another simple 
but effective device—the Morse 
key. This was a simple curved 
bar of brass balanced near its 
center on side pivots allow- 
ing it to move up and down on 
a conical spring. The front end 
of the key was a little black 
knob of India rubber to act as 
an insulator against the finger 
of the Morse man and to give 
hime something on which to bal- 
ance his sending hand. The 
movement of this key device 
“made and “broke” the electri- 





cal current that activated the 
sounders all along the tele- 
graph line. 

“Operators developed _ their 
own system of word abbrevia- 
tions. There was little in the 
monotony of a sounder’s clat- 
ter that might express human 
emotions. One abbreviation, 
however, seemed to convey the 
idea of anger, astonishment, dis- 
may or chagrin. Morse men used 
it and reacted to it in the two 
letters, “JC” and it was, of 
course, irreverent! 


“The editor has asked me to 
describe actual =#practice of 
blocking trains on the railroad 
here through the use of Morse 
code. At the risk of being tedi- 
ous, but perhaps to record an 
antique practice for historical 
reasons, I will explain that prob- 
ably a hundred and fifty or so 
men who lived in this area for 
a year or more practiced the 
craft of telegraphy. Many other 
hundreds came and departed 
after a few days, a week, or a 
few months. Nearly all these 
men were employed by the B 
& oO railroad in signal and 
switching towers along the thir- 
ty miles of line spanning Gar- 
rett County between the Poto- 
mac river and Hutton at the 
West Virginia border. Two ex- 
ceptions were former railroad 
telegraphers, B. I. Gonder, Sr. 
and B. I. Gonder, Jr., who now 
manage the Western Union 
commercial telegraph office at 
Oakland, sometimes facetiously 
alluded to by some of its em- 
ployees as “Uncle Wes”. That 
office for some years has been 
equipped with the teletype, the 
so-called Printer. 

“In the past usually five or 

(Continued On Page 593) 
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Presideni’s Column 


IMy subject in this column for 
the last issue is one in which 
I am greatly interested, so I 
hope to be forgiven for con- 
tinuing in the same vein, name- 
ly, urging everyone to send us 
historical information and point- 
ing out historical spots observed 
on tours last fall. I feel that 
there is Someone who could give 
us information on all these 
places. 


At the site of the Bond saw- 
mill and town only a few foun- 
dations can be seen of what 
was once a thriving business 
and community. There is an ar- 
ticle in The Glades Star, Vol. 
2, No. 28, concerning the mill 
and town. Could someone give 
us additional facts and details 
not covered in that article? De- 
tails of the connecting railroad 
to the B & O main line and 
the logging railroads would be 
good material. (Let me disgress 
at this point to congratulate Mr. 
George Fizer and Mr. Robert 
Ruckert on the excellent article 
and map of the Preston Rail- 
road. It would be wonderful to 
have all of the old railroads of 
the area recorded in this way.) 
Now back to Bond. Could Mrs. 
William Broadwater give us the 
story of the organ which was 
formerly in a church at Bond? 


Not far from Bond is the site 
of Governor Franklin Thomas’ 
last home. Some of the stone 
foundations of the home can 
still be seen. The shed for the 
Peruvian alpaca sheep, which 
he was attempting to raise at 
the time of his death, is still 
well defined, with the log walls 
intact. Much has been written 
concerning the Gov. (see ete. 
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The Glades Star, Vol. 
Feb 1955.°p2271; Vol: 
Dec. 1957, p. 426; 
Dec. 1964, p. 331; Vol. No. 25, 
Dec. 1966, p. 459; Vol. 3, No. 29, 
June 1967, p. 484.) In spite of all 
these writings, there are still 
many facets of this colorful in- 
dividual and his activities in 
this County not fully document- 
ed. To mention a few of the un- 
answered questions: What was 
at the Frankville B & O sta- 
tion? Who occupied the home 
efter his death? How long did 
the house stand? Did it burn?, 
etc. 


Riding through the Georges 
Creek area of Allegany County 
and viewing the many aban- 
doned mine workings, I could 
not help but wonder if the his- 
tory of the mining era in that 
valley has been written. This 
brings up the question, should 
We turn off our interest in his- 
tory at the county line? I find 
that hard to do, where adjoin- 
ing areas were made part of 
our history by the great num- 
ber of people who crossed the 
county line to find employment. 
Some of the possible subjects 
for articles called to my atten- 
tion were: When was the first 
mine opened? The mine that 
caught fire and burned for 
years? The Ocean Mine which 
operated for approximately 100 
years and is reported to have 
attained a production of 7,000 
tons of coal daily? 

For rail fans there was the 
Georges Creek trolley line and 
the Cumberland and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

How about it, Allegany Coun- 
ty, do you have this history 
written? We shall be glad to 
hear from you. 


2, No. 17, 
Be Now27 
Vol. 3, No. 19, 
3, 








The Railroad Telegrapher 


(Continued From Page 591) 
six railroad telegraph offices 
operated continuously in the 
county. There was a total of 
eleven such offices designated 
by railroad parlance as ‘train 
order stations’. Sometimes they 
were all manned at the same 
time. Each office had official 
call letters and moving eastward 
they began at HN, Hutton; OA, 
Oakland; MK, Mountain Lake 
Park; DE, Deer Park; AM, Alta- 
mont; SN, Swanton; HX, Streck- 
er; FK, Frankville; BD, Bond 
and MX, Empire. The last nam- 
ed is one I had the honor to 
open as a new Station about a 
mile west of Bloomington where 
a coal-loadiig siding served the 
Empire mines for a period of 
time. This telegraph tower was 
closed when the coal ran out. 
Only Altamont and Bond tow- 
ers now remain and use no tele- 
graphy. 

“Railroad telegraphers used a 
code formula to report train 
traffic into and out of blocks, 
a block being that section of 
track between offices. The Hut- 
ton operator would open his 
key to send: “OS HN OA CACA 
HN XE 1805 BY 705 HN”. Thus, 








In the Grantsville area there 
is the Jennings mill and town, 
where only a few houses and 
some foundations remain. The 
brick (refractory) plant must 
have a history extending back 
many years. And again for rail 
fans, there was a railroad which 
served these industries. 

—Paul T. Calderwood 
Editor: President Calderwood 
and Mrs. Calderwood are on 
tour to Europe and the Holy 
Land. 
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he simultaneously reported to 
the operator at Oakland and at 
Terra Alta (CA) the fact that 
“EXTRA 1805 EAST” had pas- 
sed his station at 7:05 into the 
eastbound block and the tele- 
graphers each recorded this in- 
formation on the block sheet at 
their stations. This “OS” or 
train report, was logged under 
A. M. or P. M. as the time of 
day required and acknowledged 
to the operator at Hutton by 
the advance station, Oakland, 
and the rear station, Terra Alta, 
“signing” for it with their sta- 
tion call letters. 


“The telegraph stations at 
Oakland, Mountain Lake Park, 
Deer Park and Altamont were 
once tied into the Western 
Union circuit and handled com- 
mercial messages. Local tele- 
graphers used the call letter 
“G” to alert the Western Union 
operator at Pittsburgh. Tele- 
graphers were paid a small 
commission for this work by 
Western Union. I remember 
sport fans paying a small fee 
to lease Western Union sSserv- 
ice to get ball scores. A line 
would be run from the Oakland 
station to a room in a building 
Where the A & P store now 
stands. The late Ed Shaffer 
would often work the set for the 
ball fans and give them the of- 
ficial score at the end of each 
inning. Election returns were 
frequently handled in the same 
way. 

“Prior to the installation of 
automatic electrically - operated 
signals governing train move- 
ments, in 1930 the railroad tele- 
grapher had to depend upon his 
fellow block operators to reg- 
ulate the movement of trains 
each block. Each telegraph sta- 
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tion had a permanent sema- 
phore signal, a paddle device 
mounted on a pole, to display 
the proper color and light to 
govern train movements. Fifty 
years ago most of these signal 
towers were equipped with 
manually - operated levers to 
control signals and _ switches. 
These levers were coupled by 
iron pipes to the signal device 
beside the tracks and to the 
movable switch points required 
at that station. Such pipelines 
often extended for a hundred 
yards from signal tower to sign- 
als and switches. Each signal 
end each switch had its separate 
pipeline controlled by a sepa- 
rate lever. A separate pipeline 
and lever also controlled the 
switch-locking device. I recall 
that one tower had twenty-four 
levers and the fewest in any 
one of the towers was sixteen. 

“The invention of the electric 


telegraph may seem of small 
importance compared to _ the 
electronic marvels employed by 
spaceship Apollo VIII to trans- 
mit both speech and pictures 
across a quarter million miles 
of space in December of 1968 
on its epochal flight to orbit the 
moon. It remains fact, however, 
that successful development by 
Morse of his invention between 
the years 1832 and 1837 gave 
mankind a new grasp of time 
and space, a seven-league boot 
stride forward in human com- 
munication across the earth. The 
simplicity of the Morse electric 
telegraph fitted the needs of its 
time and its practical use was 
quickly extended. 

“The inventor finally gained 
the approval of Congress for 
his new system of communica- 
tion and one hundred and 
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B & O “SN” Tower, Sano eManas as it en about 1911. 
Original line drawing by Harland C. Bttinger from a faded picture 
postcard mailed to “Miss Augusta Rhodes, RFD No, 2. Swanton, Mary- 
land.” The artist studied the old picture with a magnifying glass to 
identify the semaphore signals in STOP position. The third or No. 3 
track westbound began at SN Tower and continued to Altamont then, 
but was later extended eastward 2% miles to Strecker tower when 
Swanton tower was closed. This third track was entirely removed with- 
in the past five years. Artist Bittinger began work as a tower operator 
at Strecker n 1947 and is presently employed at Altamont. 
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A Narrow Escape 


by Robert B. Garrett 

The date was March 22nd, 
the year 1904. Youthful Ber- 
nard I. Gonder, now a ven- 
erable elder citizen of Oakland, 
was a telegraph operator on 
the Cumberland Division of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
He had begun his career in 1992 
at the age of 17 and at the time 
of which we speak he had at- 
tained sufficient seniority to 
hold a regular turn as night 
operator at the Hutton station, 
some five miles west of Oak- 
land. Previously he had work- 
ed as Extra and then Regular 
operator at all of the numerous 
telegraph offices which then ex- 








twenty-five years ago, in 1844, 
the Morse electric telegraph 
was set up in the United States 
Supreme Court room in the na- 
tional Capitol. There on May 
24th, Samuel Finley’ Breese 
Morse opened the sending key 
and transmitted to an operator 
manning ia set in Baltimore the 
words: “What hath God 
wrought!” which were received 
and acknowledged. Thus was 
marked for history a revolution 
in the exchange of information 
on this continent that spread 
throughout he world. 


“Today, the Morse set, sound- 
er and key, is steadily on its 
way to becoming a collector’s 
item. It will rapidly join the 
liveryman’s buggy whip, the 
grist miller’s stone burrs, and 
those stout sharp-pointed tongs 
with which the iceman once car- 
ried a chunk of sawdust covered 
ice into home kitchens to cool 
their wooden iceboxes”’. 
isted at various points on the 








Cumberland Division between 
Cumberland and Grafton. 

It was Mr. Gonder’s custom 
to walk down each afternoon to 
the water station which then 
stood across the tracks from 
the lower end of Fourth Street. 
Here most if not all westbound 
freight trains stopped for water, 
and a regularly scheduled fast 
freight, known as the First 97, 
was due about 5:00 p. m. Veter- 
an Engineers Vernon Beall and 
Don Rice alternated running 
this train, and Operator Gonder 
regularly rode their engine from 
Oakland to Hutton. No doubt 
these old fellows would have 
carried the young operator up- 
on request, this being particular- 
ly true, Mr. Gonder recalls, in 
the case of Engineer Rice, who 
was a very agreeable man and 
always ready to do a fellow 
employee a good turn. Even so, 
our subject assured their com- 
pliance by the judicious tender 
of an occasional cigar. At Hut- 
ton, where in those days the 
grade was descending west- 
bound, the Engineer would slow 
down so Mr. :Gonder could 
jump off. 

One afternoon the young man 
came dawntown from his home 
and arrived at the station just 
as the caboose of a train of 
westbound empties was passing. 
He immediately boarded the 
caboose and rode to the east 
end of old 58-Cut at Hutton 
where he got off before the 
train picked uptoo much speed 
as it started downgrade toward 
Snowy Creek. 


Shortly afterward along came 
the First 97, with Engineer Rice 
at the throttle. In those days 
the westbound track ran along 
a ledge some fifeen above the 
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Wreck of Train First 97, Engine 2055, Old 58 Cut, Hutton, Md., March 
22, 1904. Fireman and Front Brakeman killed, Engineer Don Rice in- 
jured when engine struck landslide. Photograph by Oakland photogra- 
pher Harry Grant. Loaned by retired Yard Conductor Ray Rice, Keyser, 
W. Va., son of Engineer. 
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eastbound track, and on a curve. 
As the train rounded the curve 
which was to the right, thus ob- 
securing the view of the crew 
until the engine was almost up- 
on it, the engineer saw a pile 
of mud and a large rock had 
become loosened by the spring 
rains and had slid down upon 
the rails. He was unable to 
stop, and the engine struck the 
rock which weighed perhaps a 
ton or more, and was thrown 
down the bank onto the east- 
bound track. The fireman and 
the front brakeman, who were 
riding the left side of the cab, 
were caught under the engine 
and killed. Engineer Rice was 
thrown out on the right side, 
where several derailed cars 
piled up around him, but mira- 
culously he escaped death. Un- 
conscious, he was taken to the 
home of the late Martin Pender- 
gast nearby where, upon regain- 
ing consciousness, Engineer 
Rice’s first thought was of Mr. 
Gonder. ‘“Where’s that young 
Operator?” he shouted, forget- 
ting for the moment the fact 
Mr. Gonder had not ridden with 
him that day. 


Mr. Gonder remained with the 
Baltimore and Ohio until 1997, 
when he secured leave of ab- 
sence with view of visiting an 
cld neighbor, the late Richard 
S. Browning, who had gone west 
years before and then was liv- 
ing at St. Joe, Idaho. However, 
stopping off at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, Mr. Gonder was persuad- 
ed to go to work for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, this be- 
ing the day of the “Boomer” 
operator, when various types of 
railroad men, particularly tele- 
graph operators and brakemen, 
would wander all over the coun- 


try, working for whatever rail- 
road they happened to reach. 
When the novelty wore off they 
would go on to another point 
on the same or a different road, 
and hire out again for a time. 


Remaining in this general 
area for five years, Mr. Gonder 
worked at various points on the 
Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Paci- 
fic. Included were such places 
as Twin Falls, Battle Mountain, 
Elko, (Nevada) and a little sta- 
tion within an Indian reserva- 
tion. Later, he moved on to 
Butte, Helena and finally to Salt 
Lake City, where he was mar- 
ried. 

In 1919 Mr. Gonder returned 
to Oakland and engaged in 
various enterprises, including 
the selling of insurance and the 
operation of the Empire and 
Maryland Theatres in Oakland 
and motion picture theaters in 
Grantsville, Friendsville and 
Loch Lynn. He also worked as 
an Extra Operator on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio at times, and 
when the Western Union Tele- 
graph office was moved from 
the depot, about 1926, he be- 
came the manager of that of- 
fice. Becoming interested in 
politics, Mr. Gonder was elected 
State Senator and served two 
terms at Annapolis, 1943-1945 
and 1959-1961. On one other oc- 
casion he lost the election to 
the late Neil Fraley by one vote. 
Some years after the death of 
his first wife, Mr. Gonder mar- 
ried Miss Kathryn Wooddell, of 


Oakland. Two sons were born 
to the first union; a son and 
daughter to the present union. 
Mr. Gonder continues active in 
the insurance field. 
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The Mason-Dixon Line 


(Concluded) 

Final agreement on the Line 
was made by 12 signatories—7 
from Maryland, 5 from Pennsy]l- 
vania. The instrument’ was 
signed and sealed, ‘A true and 
exact plan and survey . 
that has been marked, run mine 
settled, fixed, and determined’. 
Fifteen pages were required for 
the full report, which today is 
in perfect condition ,and is 
owned by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. 

Cost of the survey: The Penns, 
8,374 pounds; and a like figure 
from the Calverts (Lords Balti- 
more). Mason and Dixon’s share 
of the total cost: 3,512sc9 shil- 
lings. 

As the years went by, much 
of the work of the surveyors 
became undone. Some of the 
original boundary stones came 
up missing—removed by farb- 
ers who found them in the way 
at plowing time; by builders in 
need of true-cut stone for a 
wall; by property owners who 
felt that their land was on the 
wrong side of the Line; by col- 
lectors who just had to have at 
least a fragment of an original 
marker; etc. 


The work of Mason and Dixon, 
hewn and secured under test- 
of-tht-wilderness conditions, in 
later years proved so exact that 
only slight changes had to be 
made when settlement techni- 
calities made sectional resur- 
veys necessary. The first of 
these, made in 1849, was under 
the supervision of Lt. Col. 
James D. Graham of the U. S. 
Army Engineers. He made a 
point of praising Mason and 
Dixon’s triumph as ‘a surprising- 








| ly accurate survey’. The U. S. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey con- 
firmed this ‘remarkably-small- 
degree-of-error’ evaluation in 
1885, and again in 1902. 

Of Mason and Dixon it was 
said: “Neither man ever failed 
to do less than a meticulous 
piece of work. Both compel ad- 
miration, and, weighing the tex- 
ture of the trials that went in- 
to the laying of the Line, it 
should be a sufficient memorial 
for them!’ 

Some Survey Sidelights 

When Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania representatives — John 
Ridout, John Barclay, and 
George Stewart for the former; 
Benjamin Chew, Edward Ship- 
pen, Thomas Willing, and the 
Rev. John Ewing for the latter 
—observed a certain section of 
the Line, they noted a strange 
looking wedge at the intersec- 
ion of the West Line and the 
Parallel of Latitude. It ended 
in a tongue of farmland—little 
more than a triangular sliver of 
earth that narrowed down, fin- 
ally, until, in later years boys 
would jump, for the fun of it, 
from the State of Delaware 
across Pennsylvania and _ into 
the State of Maryland! But no 
matter how peculiar the ap- 
pearance of the connecting par- 
cel, it would remain; for all 
calulations which had brought 
it into being were delicately 
correct. 

As time went on, however, 
the Wedge caused _ trouble. 
Fugitives sought it out, tax prob- 
lems cropped up, and the diminu- 
tive piece of ground became a 
kind of ‘No Man’s Land’. A 
joint commission studied the 
problem in 1894, but nothing 
come of their recommendation 
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that the land be given to Dela- 
ware. In 1920 the 714 acres em- 
braced in the Wedge were di- 
vided in ownership among 39 
families, and occupied by 19 
families whose taxes were be- 
ing collected by Delaware. On 
June 30th, 1921, the Congress 
of the United States took a 
hand in the matter and the 
Wedge, fully to the _ satisfac- 
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Ruth Enlow Library 
is Enlarged 

The reopening of the Ruth 
Enlow Library on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 7, reminded us that the 
history of the public library in 
Garrett 
than a half century. We are 
that 


part of the educational, cultural 


‘County ‘covers more 


hopeful this significant 


and recreational life of the peo- 
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tion of Pennsylvania, became 
Delaware territory de facto. Ma- 
son and Dixon had labored here 
for naught, and four of their 
stone boundary markers lost 
their luster of authority. But 
the strange land dispute was at 
an end, ‘and once more agree- 
ment and content found 
nourishment on that most re- 
markable border. . . .’ 

ple will be written and pub- 
lished as a brochure. The earfy 
project began with the organiza- 
tion of the Garrett County Free 
Library, in 1915, by the Oak- 
land Civic Club. Past issues of 
this magazine contain interest- 
ing and informative articles on 
the evolution of our county li- 
brary. The founding of the Ruth 
Enlow Library and the first 
decade of its service to the area 

















































































































































































































Exterior view of the newly enlarged and remodeled Ruth Enlow Li- 


brary in Oakland. 
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is an important article in one of 
the issues of The Glades Star. 
The present Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary has been created from 
the resources and effort of 
many people. Its reopening 
after having been closed since 
November 12, 1968, was the oc- 
casion for an “open house” ar- 
ranged by the Library Board 
of Trustees and the Garrett 
County Commissioners. More 
than two hundred persons came 
to view the new addition to the 
structure and learn of the 
modernization of the interior. 
The Ruth Enlow Library has 
a new look. The simple beauty 
of the old exterior is maintain- 
ed on a larger scale in the new 
building. The interior space 
now represents three times that 
of the original library and the 
design makes for efficient use. 
The atmosphere is one of quiet 
beauty, colorful and comfortable 
seating, with all public facili- 
ties immediately available. The 
lighting is indirect and _ the 
building heated electrically. 
The new Ruth Enlow library 
services compare very favor- 
ably with those offered in 
metropolitan centers. There are 
talking records for blind pat- 
rons. There is the Reader - 
Printer service providing mico- 
filmed material from newspap- 
ers and magazines ennabling 
users to easily read this signi- 
ficant current information. The 
library is connected by tele- 
type to the Washington County 
Free Library in Hagerstown 
and to Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore. The field of music 
is opened for individual study 
and enjoyment with earphones 
to hear a varied selection of 
recordings. The record lending 





service is continued. A 3M Coin 
Operated copier offers immedi- 
ate duplicating facilities. The 
librarian is determining the 
possibility of an art reproduc- 
tion lending service to members 
which would bring examples of 
the world’s great art directly 
into the home. 

The Ruth Enlow library has 
always been a kind of magic 
place, a house of many treas- 
ures, to children and now they 
are offered a new movie pro- 
jection rom with floor pads 
where they can match moving 
pictures aimed squarely at their 
never-ending curiosity to see, 
hear and understand the world 
around them. 

An idea of the current impor- 
tance of this library may be 
gained through knowing that it 
has grown from an _ original 
stock of some 8,000 books in 
1950 to a tremendous collection 
of 35,000 volumes today. And 
these are further supplemented 
by many periodicals. The in- 
creasing circulation of this ma- 
terial throughout the library’s 
wide geographical contact, con- 
tradicts the idea that people 
no longer desire to read, that 


the television has replaced 
books. 
Such an institution as the 


new Ruth Enlow library does 
not spring up magically al- 
though its basic endowment of 
$35,000 was a Shining gift of 
faith from the hand and heart 
of one of Garrett County’s sons, 
the late Mr. E. E. Enlow. He 
endowed the library as a me- 
morial to his wife and their 
daughter, Ruth, who were both 
taken from him by death. The 
Enlows had moved from Gar- 
rett County to California and 
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their daughter had become 
branch librarian for the San 
Francisco Public Library  be- 
fore her untimely death. Mr. 
Enlow was not able to return 
here to see the memorial he 
had helped his Garrett County 
friends to make a reality. 


The librarian, Miss Edith 
Brock, who cut the ribbon open- 
ing the original Ruth Enlow 
Library, in 1950, has a staff of 
four assistants. There are three 
paid part-time pages who work 
evenings and on Saturdays. The 
enlarged institution now repre- 
sents an investment of about 
$250,000 with the cost of the 
cost of the first structure in- 
cluded. The funds making the 
expansion possible became 
available through the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission aug- 
mented by those from the Fed- 
eral Library Service Construc- 
tion Act, the Maryland Library 
Incentive Fund and_ contribu- 
tions from the Garrett County 
Commissioners together with 
gifts from individuals that pro- 
vided the required per cent 
for local participation in the 
project. 

The patient and loyal work 
of local people joined to the 
planning of trained personnel 
and experienced builders may 
be considered as cementing the 
new Ruth Enlow Library per- 
manently together. These con- 
cerned efforts reflect that con- 
fidence with which Mr. Enlow 
gave into the hands of the fu- 
ture his dream that a growing 
library would surely mean a 
finer heritage, a brightner fu- 
ture for tomorrow’s children and 
citizens. This accomplishment 
ment honors the past and pre- 
pares for the future. 
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Bray Family 
The Garrett County 


By Charles E. Hoye 

(From “The Mountain Demo- 
crat,’ August 22, 1935.) 

The Brays were among the 
earliest settlers of what is now 
Garrett County. They were 
probably of English stock, al- 
though a German, Hans Georg 
Bray, was one of the immi- 
grants who arrived at Phila- 
delphia, October 5, 1737. Our 
Brays resided in _ Baltimore 
County, Maryland, where one 
family, Joseph Bray’s, was listed 
in the census of 1790. 


In Deakin’s report of settlers 
on State lands “westward of 
Fort Cumberland,’ 1787, Peter 
Bray is listed as claiming lots 
3596 and 357, but these lots were 
the next year allotted to Philip 
Bray. Frederick Bray was al- 
lotted lot 300. We are also told 
of a Daniel Bray. Peter was 
probably the father of Frederick, 
Philip and Daniel; we have no 
further record of him. 


Frederick Bray secured lot 300, 
now a part of the Pennington 
farm on the Great Backbone 
above Bloomington. He resided 
there about ten years, but on 
December 12, 1796, he and his 
wife, Lucy, sold lot 300, with 
improvements, to Thomas Wil- 
son for 110 pounds sterling; they 
then emigrated to Kentucky. 


Daniel Bray was the original 
settler on the site of Kitzmiller; 
he went West before 1798, prob- 
ably with his brother, Frederick. 

Philip Bray’s settlement was 
on the southeast slope of the 
Great Backbone on a hill above 
Wolf Den Run, about three 
miles from the Potomac _ at 
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Kitzmiller, on the old Ashby 
road; the Wolf Dens were in 
the rocks at the lower edge of 
the farm. The “Ashby Road” was 
laid out by William Ashby I be- 
fore 1790; it was then the wagon 
road from the Potomac at what 
is now Kitzmiller, by the Bray 
settlement, across Backbone to 
“the Glades,’ west of Wilson’s. 

The Bray farm was later the 
Rudolph Beckman place and 
now belongs to Daniel O. Har- 
vey. We wonder why an early 
settler chose this hillside among 
the wolves! He chose _ better 
than he knew; a fertile soil well- 
timbered, and underlaid by a 
six-foot field of coal, which is 
now being mined by the Vindex 
miners. (Ed.: Vindex is now a 
ghost town.) 


The Brays were “well-fixed” 
and prosperous pioneers; their 
original log house was near a 
spring where three balm-of-Gile- 
ad trees now stand; a cabin for 
the slaves was a little way south. 


Bray’s graveyard is on the hill- 
side by the Ashby road. Here 
the settler, his son, Philip H., 
their slaves and early settlers 
of the neighborhood, are buried, 
but now only unlettered field 
stones in an old locust grove 
mark their last resting place; 
probably some ambitious farm- 
er will some day cut down the 
trees, plow over the graves and 
the old Bray settlement will be 
forgotten. Such is the custom 
in Maryland, my Maryland! 


We have no record of the 
birth, death or wife of Philip. 
His children appear to have 
been (a) Sarah (Sally), who 
married Nicholas Paugh in 1802; 
(b) Philip H., (c) Richard, who 
married Lydia , and re- 
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sided in Ohio in 1841; (d) Henry, 
who married Mary Friend in 
1814; (e) John. 


Philip was assessed in 1798 
with 2 lots (military lots of 50 
acres);" 4.“horses, 17 = cattlej5 
Slaves, total value 122 pounds 
sterling. He was listed in the 
census of 1800 as head of a fam- 
ly of seven. Philip died intestate 
before 1832, when his children 
divided the estate, all of which 
went to Philip H. Bray, he giv- 
ing a mortgage to his brothers 
for $2700, payable in 1834. Philip 
H. paid the mortgage in 1838, 
but lost his receipt. In 1841, he 
sued his brothers to compel 
them to make him a deed for 
the property; they, in 1842, ac- 
knowledge receipt of the money 
and the court ordered them to 
give deed which they did; the 
farm then included lots 284 and 
Bou, 


The Bray negroes were a fam- 
ily named Galloway; in the 
mortgage of 1832 they listed as 
three “mulattoes” named Bill, 
age 22 years; Phoebe, 18; Jane, 
16, and five ‘“negroes’—Louisa, 
15; Nancy, 13; Isaac (Black 
Sack), 12; Lewis, 10 and Emela, 
18 months. They are all said to 
have been the children of “Black 
Polly,” a slave of Philip Bray; 
it will be noted that the first 
three children are classed as 
“mulattoes,” indicating that their 
father was white. 


After being freed in 1844, the 
Galloways lived many years on 
their little farm south of “Bray- 
ton” near Wolf Den Run. 

In 1832, Philip H. Bray took 
over his father’s farm, slaves 
and other property. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1842, he made his will, 
which was probated August 23, 
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1844. The witnesses were Thom- 
as Wilson, Henry Hamell and 
Johnathan Wilson; his son, Rich- 
ard, was namtd executor. 


To his three sons, John, Rich- 
ard and Henry, he bequeathed 
the old Bray farm — lots 256 
and 257 — and personal prop- 
erty. To his daughter, Sara 
Paugh, $50. To negro Bill, his 
mare and stud horse. To negro 
Jenny, her cow; also all her bed 
aad bedding, cupboard and 
clothing. To Emily Ann, negro 
girl, one cow “and all the cloth- 
ing that my daughter Hannah 
gave her at her death.” To his 
negroes, Bill, Jenny, Phoebe, 
Lewis and Emily Ann, part of 
lot 290. To all his negroes and 
their increase Philip H. Bray 
gave freedom at their master’s 
death. 


In order to divide the person- 
al property between the three 
sons of Philip H. Bray, a sale 
was held on the Bray farm. It 
may be of interest to the Kitz- 
miller neighborhood to know 
that the following attended this 
sale of more than fifty years 
ago (Ed. more than ninety now), 
and bought goods: Jane Gallo- 
way, Henry Bray, Abraham Wil- 
son, Richard (Bray, Nicholas 
Paugh, Jacob Paugh, Richard 
Paugh, Malinda Paugh, John 
Bray, James Bray, Wm. Gallo- 
way, Thomas Hogan, Jas. B. 
Harvey, Daniel R. Brant, John 
Beckman, John Lee, Wilmer 
Male, Robert Ravenscroft, Caleb 
Kight, Wm. Sheet, Theodoras 
Dawson, John Dixon and Philip 
Minell. 


Children of Philip H. Bray 
appear to have been John, Rich- 
ard, Henry, Sarah, Hannah and 
Samuel; the two last named died 

















befort 1842. Henry Bray resided 
on Backbone mountain near the 
Bray Settlement. 


John Bray married — Davis. 
They lived on the Bray home- 
stead and their children were 
William, Norman, Hester, El- 
mira, Harriet and Catherine. 

(This editor considers the fol- 
lowing a folklore story.) 


Philip Bray had a consider- 
able board of gold coins which 
he kept in a square iron-bound 
box in his house. When Philip 
became old he and a friend 
buried the gold near the house; 
later the old gentleman  be- 
came ill. Not trusting his 
friend’s honesty, he arose from 
his bed at night, went out alone, 
dug up the box and reburied it. 
After this exhausting effort in 
the cold night air, the sick man 
became rapidly worse, could not 
speak and soon died, without 
being able to tell anyone where 
his money was hidden. Many 
have searched the farm with 
“divining rods”, picks and shov- 
els, but the Bray gold has not 
been found. 

(To Be Continued) 
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A New Look for an Old Corner 


By Wilbur W. Close 


When the Garrett National 
Bank opened its new home in 
Oakland on May 9, 1969, it not 
only increased opportunity for 
community service, but also 
added a distinctive touch to the 
downtown section of Oakland. 


To clear the site for the build- 
ing, four properties were ac- 
quired and torn down: Hine- 
baugh’s Restaurant, F. A. 
Smouse Store, Glotfelty Restau- 
rant and the former Oakland 
Bakery building. 


they were 30 only in the way 
that most anything becomes his- 
toric if it becomes old enough. 


Organized as The _ Garrett 
County Bank in 1888, the orig- 
inal assets were $35,000. Found- 
ers were John P. Jones, Scott 
T. Jones, Daniel E. Offutt, John 
M. Davis, Gilmore S. Hamill 
and George W. Legge. S. T. 
Jones was first cashier. 


It became the Garrett Na- 
tional Bank of Oakland January 
22, 1903. After the depression 
a new charter was issued in 1933 
and Howard C. Riggs, Morgan- 
town, became cashier with Af 


Some considered these “his- 
toric” buildings, but probably 
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Night view of new Garrett National Bank Building. 
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M. Jarboe as assistant. Julius 
Littman worked there from 1917 
until his death in 1963. Mr. 
Riggs retired in 1957 and was 
succeeded as cashier by Wes- 
ley Schaible. He became presi- 
dent in 1966 with Nordeck Shaf- 
fer succeeding as cashier. 

The banking house was reno- 
vated from time to time. In 1944 
the tellers’ windows and _ grill- 
work were removed. In 1957 
the interior was renovated and 
enlarged. 


in its 36 years of operation 
under the new charter the as- 
sets of the bank have grown 
nearly 361 fold, climbing from 
$632,000 to $21 million. Stock 
which sold for $10 per share in 
1933 now sells for $50, and in- 
stead of 105 shareholders there 
are now 383. From a staff of 4 
in 1933 the bank employed 46 
at the time of moving. 


Since 1963 the bank has estab- 
lished branch facilities at Ac- 
cident, Bloomington and Kitz- 
miller and a drive-in facility in 
Oakland was completed in 1965. 

When the old building offered 
no further room for expansion 
a new structure was designed 
in 1966. The Board of Directors 
engaged the architectural firm 
of Keith Williams and Associ- 
ates, Winchester, Va., to draw 
plans. 


The board insisted that all 
work, where possible, be done 
by local contractors and award- 
ed a contract for demolition of 
old buildings and erection of 
the new bank to William A. 
Shirer, Inc., Oakland. Demoli- 
tion began in January, 1967, and 
footers for the new _ structure 
were poured December, 1967. 
Mr. Shirer presented the keys 








to the new structure to the 
building committee on May 1 
of this year. 

The new tacility is properly 
departmentalized with well 
lighted and air conditioned 
work areas, private offices and 
conference rooms, latest in se- 
curity devices, increased space 
for security and record storage, 
new modern vault door, new 
safe deposit boxes and access 
to the building from the rear 
parking area. The full basement 
houses utilities and space for 
storage. 


The exterior is highlighted by 
green glazed brick and a cop- 
per mansard roof. 

The present board of direc- 
tors includes Floyd B. Leigh- 
ton, Dr. James H. Feaster, Jr., 
J. Edward Helbig, Thomas J. 
Johnson, Irvin Feld, Arthur E. 
Naylor, Jr., Wesley Schaible, 
William A. Shirer, W. Dwight 
Stover, Fred D. Johnson, Thom- 
as J. Johnson, Jr., Frederick B. 
Glotfelty. 


The vacated building was 
purchased by Dr. Feaster and 
will house medical and business 
offices. 


In addition to Mr. Shirer as 
general contractor local com- 
panies aiding in construction 
were W. E. Shirer and Son, 
A. D. Naylor and company, 
Frank Arnold, C. and G. Glass, 
Silver Knob Sand company, 
Oakland Lumber, Ashby Fire 
Equipment company, Rotyans, 
Inc., C. and P. Telephone com- 
pany, Marvin’s Men’s Wear. 

Area craftsmen and laborers 
employed on the building total- 
ed 70. 

The entire building is flood- 
lighted at night. 
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Monte Vista 
By John M. Jarboe 


Recent dinner guests of mine 
were Nell Offutt Chesley and 
her husband Fred now living in 
Syracuse, N. Y.—an excellent 
dinner at Cornish Manor. As I 
set the stage for the tale to fol- 
low, Cornish Manor will be re- 
ferred to as Thorncroft, the 
summer home of Judge Tal- 
medge Lambert of Washington, 
| BAF 


In my home aiter dinner Nell, 
Fred and I brought the past 
alive and very vividly the days 
of Monte Vista. Shortly after 
their return to Syracuse I had 
from Nell the story of how the 
property was acquired and the 
happy days spent there—this 
account has, like a jigsaw puz- 
zle, been welded by Nell from 
Jottings left with her by her 
mother, the late Nanniene 
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Thomasson Offutt. I find it a 
vivid picture of the gracious 
living of the Nineteen Hundreds 
and think it fitting that it be 
enjoyed by the many readers 
of The Glades Star. 


Let us term this a review of 
the play: 


Colonel Thomasson, a_ busi- 
ness man of Chicago, acquired 
Monte in 1901. The Nina of the 
story was his wife—author of 
the jottings Nanniene, their 
daughter and later to become 
the wife of Charles Elwood Of- 
futt and the mother of Nell Of- 
futt Chesley. The large frame 
house on Main Street, Oakland, 
was the home of Daniel E. Of- 
futt (now the Minnich Funeral 
Home.) The Sheliabarger home 
—-Hazelhurst, was bought by EI- 
wood Offutt shortly after his 
marriage and is now the Ameri- 


can Legion Home. The Judge 
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ther, Nelson, at Monte Vista. 
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Wilson home referred to was 
torn down about 1948 to clear 
the acreage for the Garrett 
Memorial Hospital. 


The Mr. Jarboe of the tale 
was my father, a building con- 
tractor. Thorncroft, Hazlehurst 
and many homes in Oakland 
and Mt. Lake Park were con- 
structed by him. 


Colonel Thomasson became 
the owner of Monte in 1901 and 
after much renovating the fam- 
ily arrived from Chicago in July 
of 1902. Mrs. Thomasson died in 
1918 so the home was closed 
for two seasons. It then became 
the summer home of a son, 
Nelson, Jr., and his wife Indie, 
until 1940 when it was deeded 
to Mrs. Offutt. In 1946, she sold 
the property to a Mr. Custer 
and moved to a smaller house 
on the land known as Acorn 
Acres which is now the home 
of the Bob Proudfoots. As we 
now go to the days of the Nine- 
teen Hundreds, let us give the 
play the title of: “My Summer 
Home in Oakland,” by Nanniene 
Thomasson Offutt, who opened 
with these lines: 


(Setting — The Thomasson 
home in Chicago.) 

Back to the house to change 
for dinner, we found our skirts 
were soaked. Long pique skirts 
and under-petticoats were cer- 
tainly never meant for golf. 
Several years later tweed or 
linen skirts at least six inches 
from the ground became the 
style for sports. I never played 
enough golf to be interested in 
it, either then or later. 


Soon after dinner Pop tossed 
two photographs on the library 
table and said to Mama, “Here, 
Nina, is your summer home!” 
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“Now, Mr. Thomasson,” she 
said, “What is this? I’ve always 
said one house is enough for 
me.” Pop explained that in sell- 
ing a southside lot, a man was 
so anxious for it that besides 
money he also threw in a sum- 
mer home in Maryland. “It 
couldn’t be much,” said Mama, 
“Get rid of it at once because 
the heat would terrible in the 
summer that far south.” 


I had always wanted a sum- 
mer home. Many of our friends 
had cottages near Chicago, but 
Mama always contended she 
wouldn’t be interested. 


The pictures Pop had were 
of the end of a porch with a 
most beautiful mountain view 
and the other one was of a 
driveway into the woods. When 
I heard that the place was six 
miles from Deer Park, Mary- 
land, I recalled Mrs. Chew tell- 
ing about stopping at the Deer 
Park Hotel for a night on their 
way home from Baltimore. In 
fact, both she and Elise told 
of a park with tame deer and 
the whole place seemed like a 
fairyland to them. 

Strangely enough, Pop didn’t 
say much but during the sum- 
mer he let little hints fall cas- 
ually and one remark was, “By 
the way, that house is all fur- 
nished, dishes and_ glassware, 
even carriages in the stable.” 
Being in the South, I imagined 
at once an old plantation with 
Colonial furniture! “The name 
of the place’, went on my fa- 
ther, “is Monte Vista.” That set- 
tled it for me, a second Mount 
Vernon! Many years ago I had 
told Nelson that I would name 
our summer home Mount some- 
thing and here it was all wait- 


| 





ing for me! 


Needless to say, it was easy 
to persuade Pop to go with me 
to look at our new summer 
home in Maryland! We arrived 
at 6 in the morning at the small 
town of Oakland with dingiest, 
dirtiest smallest B&O station 
you can imagine! We _ had 
opened the train windows and 
tons of soot had covered both 
our faces until we were as 
black as the porter. Having 
only ten minutes to dress, Pop 
stepped onto the station plat- 
form carrying his old alpaca 
coat and cap, which Mama 
hadn’t wanted him to take at 
all, and with his sooty face he 
was a Sight to behold! 


A young man, very neat and 
unusually clean, stepped for- 
ward and said he had been asked 
to meet us to take us to the 
hotel. The agent of our place 
was the postmaster and he 
would call after breakfast as 
the mail was just in. Later we 
found this man who met us 
was the owner of the town’s 
stable, John Sweeney, our first 
friend in the town of Oakland 
and a good friend for over 40 
years. 


We were driven to the hotel 
just up the hill, a big rambling 
ugly one, owned by the rail- 
road, but anything looked good 
to us in our filthy condition. We 
were put on the main floor, 
overlooking a high front porch 
so when an elderly gentleman 
appeared and introduced him- 
self as Mr. Jarboe, postmaster, 
and owner of the keys, we were 
delighted and got into the sur- 
rey. We drove over a railroad 
bridge and out a dirt road for 
a mile, then a gate was opened 
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and up a tree lined drive, up 
and up, the view becoming more 
and more extended until at last 
we were in front of a big grey 
wooden house with a long front 
porch. Although my hopes for 
another Mt. Vernon were dashed, 
I could visualize in time a really 
lovely place. The only remark 
Pop made was, “A board is 
missing in the porch floor!” 
“That is nothing.” said Mr. Jar- 
boe and Pop answered, “It 
would be rather bad if one fell 
through it!” But I was anxious 
to see inside but everything was 
shuttered and dark. By degrees, 
we opened the windows and 
never did I see such an upset 
place. 


Mr. Jarboe told us that the 
owner had left in a great hurry 
which was quite obvious. We 
went into a long dining room 
with big tables and over two 
dezen chairs. Old glass lamps 
with oil still in them and candle 
sticks by the dozen, some pew- 
ter and brass and some of tin. 
In the pantry were dozens of 
white ironstone plates, tureens, 
and thick glasses of every style 
and kind. “Why,” Pop said, 
“this must have been a hotel.” 
“It was a hotel with 19 bed- 
rooms,” said Mr. Jarboe. 


On the secona and third floors 
we found in each room an oak- 
en bed, table, bureau, wash- 
stand and chair. AS we came 
back downstairs, I said, “When 
we paint all the woodwork and 
furniture, itll be better,’ and 
MresJarboe “saidau This gis fall 
Georgia pine. No one would 
paint this!” As far as I could 
see, the stair-rail was the only 
good looking wood and Mr. Jar- 
boe explained that it was made 














from walnut taken from the 
trees on the place. 

Besides all of this there was 
a small whitewashed cottage 
consisting of four rooms about 
50 feet off the side of the big 
house and this was in worse 
condition than the main house. 
Old pictures and _ cancelled 
checks and bills were strewn 
everywhere. On a shelf I found 
15 yards of lovely black corded 
silk. I took that also two pic- 
tures from the front hall, views 
of Lake Mohauk, just like the 
ones in our upstairs hall in 
Chicago. 


We went down to the stable 
where we found a buggy, moun- 
tain wagon and a surrey with 
all the necessary harness but 
nary .a tool! Mr. Jarboe said, 
“The neighbors, I guess, have 
borrowed the tools!” which was 
only too true as we discovered 
later. 


As we climbed in the surrey 
to return to Oakland, Mr. Jar- 
boe said, “Well, Colonel, what 
do you think of it?” and Pop 
said, “I believe in time I can 
sell it. In the meantime, we 
can fix it up but there’s too 
much to do this year.” As we 
left the grounds we saw two big 
hay-stacks and Mr. Jarboe said 
he had always had the hay cut 
and the money from that 
amounted to $60.00 which paid 
the taxes! Pop was very pleased 
at this so he asked Mr. Jarboe 
to continue with his excellent 
management. 


After lunch we made a tour 
of the surrounding countryside 
in Sweeney’s surrey. In Mt. 
Lake, one mile from Oakland, 
there was a summer chautauqua 
several hotels and cottages and 
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across the railroad tracks was 
a large hotel called Loch Lynn 
and run by a lady from Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. This hotel was out 
of bounds for the chautauqua and 
catered to an entirely different 
set of people. There were sev- 
eral summer cottages near by 
too. 


Over the mountains, six miles 
away was the famous summer 
hotel of Deer Park with many 
cottages owned and operated 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. There was a small village 
and a summer settlement of 
Philadelphia people headed by 
Dr. Wier Mitchell. There was 
also a cottage where President 
Cleveland had spent his honey- 
moon! 


Pop was most interested in 
all of this and asked the reason 
for so much activity as there 
were no factories and the towns 
were only small villages and 
the answer was the marvelous 
climate, free from hay fever 
and mosquitoes! 


This glorious country was sit- 
uated on a plateau and at Monte 
Vista, one of the highest points, 
it was 3000 feet above sea level. 


Mr. Sweeney informed us 
that Oakland had a population 
of 2,000, a main street, two banks, 
a commercial hotel noted for 
its good food, and in the sum- 
mer many homes had rooms 
for rent and city families flocked 
in for the season. He also told 
us about the man of the town 
who owned the biggest store, 
was president of the bank, ran 
the electric plant, and owned 
property all over the county 
and nearby states. He lived on 
Main Street in the largest 
frame house there and _ had 


three sons and two daughters. 

As we drove, John = said, 
“There are three houses along 
this road built by Washington 
lawyers, the first one is Judge 
Lambert’s, next is Judge Wil- 
son’s and opposite is— I gave 
one look and exclaimed, “Look, 
it’s a copy of the Connecticut 
Building at the World’s Fair!” 
“So it is,’ agreed Pop, “your 
favorite building.” John Sween- 
ey added that it was the home 
of Judge Shellabarger, the only 
house in town built by an archi- 
tect. We noted the name posted 
over the driveway was Hazel- 
hurst because, I suppose, the 
grounds were surrounded with 
hazel bushes. “That house,” I 
Said, “is .my idea of a real 
home!” and to this day I still 
think the same as I did then! 


That evening as we _ went 
into the hotel dining room for 
dinner we saw a young red- 
haired lady with an old gentle- 
man. “Father and daughter,” 
whispered Pop but he was wrong 
for once as we later learned it 
was Mr. Belasco and the lady 
was Mrs. Leslie Carter. They 
were there to rehearse for her 
new play, “Maryland, My Mary- 
land.” 


We were seated at one of the 
long tables and a Mrs. Thorne, 
sitting at one end, proceeded to 
introduce us to her son, James, 


and a Mrs. Buck, with her three 


daughters and a_ grand-daugh- 
ter, Emily. Everyone was very 
agreeable and charming and 
anxious to tell us about the 
place. Mrs. Thorne owned a 
summer house right next to 
Monte Vista called Park View, 
but she was renting it for the 
summer so She and her son 
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stayed at the hotel as the moun- 
tain air was so bentficial for 
his asthma. Later there was 
dancing in the ball room and I 
danced a few times with James 
Thorne, who was being very at- 
tentive to Mrs. Buck’s  grand- 
daughter, Emily. I also danced 
with Ed Offutt, the oldest son 
of the “man of the town”. 


The next morning we were 
up bright and early. At the 
breakfast table I suddenly felt 
quite dizzy and faint. Pop be- 
came so worried that he called 
the town doctor who arrived in 
record time, just five minutes. 
Pop, in his excitement, berated 
him for taking such a long time 
to come! The kind face of Dr. 
McComas soon allayed our fears 
as he explained that the alti- 
tude had affected me and I 
would be fine shortly. 


I stayed in bed for two days 
as the doctor admonished Pop 
for trying to see too much in 
one day and I really needed 
rest. However, Pop had a won- 
derful time just the same! He 
talked to everyone who came 
into the hotel and he loved 
people and was interested in 
everyone so consequently people 
liked him. He became more en- 
thused about this new summer 
resort by the minute! I remem- 
ber he discussed the Carters. 
Mrs. Carter was originally from 
Kentucky but was most unhap- 
pily married as the Carter fam- 
ily didn’t approve of her. Then 
she met Mr. Belasco who as- 
sured her he would back her in 
the theatre if she studied hard. 
She filed for divorce and Mr. 
Carter was given custody of 
their child with the understand- 
ing that when the boy was 21 


years old, he would be allowed 
to choose between his parents. 
Mr. Carter asked her to give up 
his name too but she replied 
that she would retain the full 
name and would make it famous, 
which she certainly did as she 
was always known as Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter. The following year 
Leslie, Jr. was at Yale and when 
his mother opened her new 
play there Leslie decided to 
stay with her. Mr. Carter died 
very soon after that choice was 
made. 


I was well aware that Pop 
was simply itching to speak to 
Mrs. Carter but his good sense 
prevented it and probably Mr. 
Belasco too! They were both 
very busy rehearsing every day 
in a rented room where Mrs. 
Carter practiced jumpink off a 
ladder pretending the catch the 
bells of a church. Later I heard 
that she practiced also in a 
small church outside of Balti- 
more and I saw the church often 
on our way down to Baltimore 
many years later. 


The following morning we left 
Oakland and we felt we were 
leaving many friends for sev- 
eral came to the station with 
us to wave goodbye. As we 
rounded the curve of the rail- 
road, we saw Monte Vista high 
up on the mountain and as we 
were talking about it, a man 
interrupted us by saying, “My 
father-in-law is Mr. Jarboe so 
I can tell you all about Monte 
Vista!” The next hour on the 
way through the beautiful 
mountains into Cumberland we 


were regaled with information 
about our new home. 


(End of the Play) 
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Dennis Theodore Rasche 
by »Robert B. Garrett 


Denny Rasche has left us. Yes, 
Dennis Theodore Rasche, son of 
the late Henry A. and Kathe- 
rine Rowan Rasche, born in 
Oakland, October 19, 1887, died 
on April 1, 1969 in the Garrett 
County Memorial Hospital 
where he had been a patient 
although he 
had been in failing health for 


much longer. He was 81. 


for three weeks, 
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Dennis T. Rasche 





Denny Rasche began 62 years 
ago, when the former traveled 
from Deer Park to Oakland 
every Saturday to take violin 
lessons from the latter’s musical- 
ly gifted mother, who not only 
composed music but taught 
young people from the area to 
play the piano, organ, violin 
and other instruments. For 
years she was the organist at 
St. Peter’s Catholic Church in 
Oakland. With this background 
it was only natural that she 
taught her six children not only 
to appreciate fine music but 
also to play various instruments, 
all being able to double in 
brass. 


In 1907 Denny, having master- 
ed the Morse telegraph code 
and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad book of rules, began 
work as a telegraph operator, 
a career that was not to end 


until his retirement 48 years 


later, in 1955. In those early 


days, for the extra operators 


and others who did not have 


Informal Wear 


(to: (Del aes) 


The day you said 
that ordinary dust 
must soon replace 
vour breath, 

I asked 

Will you choose cloak 
of formal black 

for death? 

And you replied 

No, give me the cloth 
of mountain skies 

to wear clean-washed 
with rains and restful 
to weary eyes. 


—Walter W. Price 
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enough seniority to hold a posi- 
tion at or near home, the only 
means of transportation  be- 
tween home and telegraph of- 
fice consisted of the long ex- 
tinct “Accommodations” or lo- 
cal passenger trains, the helper 
engines then stationed at Pied- 
mont, Deer Park, M & K Jct. 
and Hardman, and the slow 
freight trains. These Denny rode 
during the greater part of his 
48 years of service, reaching 
nearly if not quite all the nu- 
merous telegraph offices then 
in existence between Cumber- 
land and Grafton. He recalled to 
the writer not long before his 
death that his first assignment 
was, naturally, the least de- 
sirable office on the West End 
Cumberland Division, Frank- 
ville Tower. This was a lone- 
some spot, with no houses near- 
by, far from his home at Oak- 
land, and accessible only by the 
above mentioned rail service. 


Denny had a genuine under- 
standing and love of fine music 
—something not always true 
where a musical education is 
more or less taken for granted. 
He appreciated the compositions 
of the masters and looked up- 
on Handel’s Messiah as _ the 
ultimate in beauty. For years, 
beginning as a mere boy, he 
was a member of Oakland 
bands. A picture, dated 1901, 
in the possession of a sister, 
shows the 14 year old Denny, 
already an accomplished musi- 
cian, standing on a barrel which 
the band director thoughtfully 
provided so the youngest mem- 
ber would be seen over the 
heads of his more mature fel- 
low musicians. These men, all 


well known in and around Oak- 


land at that time, are long 
since gone. Denny was the last 
survivor. Of another Oakland 
band, a year or two later, in 
which Denny also played, only 
the active senior member of 
the Weber firm of florists, John 
Weber, survives. 


Denny was fond of _ sports, 
especially baseball, and always 
watched the games on television 
when he had the opportunity. 
He was also what may be term- 
ed a Civil War buff, and his 
knowledge of the various cam- 
paigns was that of the close 
student. In the field of local 
history he was very much at 
home. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society and for some 
years served as Editor, and at 
another (period as_ Associate 
Editor of the Society’s quarter- 
ly, THE GLADES STAR; like- 
wise aS a member of the Board 
of Directors. During another 
period when for some reason 
the little magazine was not be- 
ing published and in fact was 
many months in arrears, Denny 
stepped quietly into the breach 
and within a few months had 
gotten out several issues, bring- 
ing the magazine up to date. 
He and Ross Durst, former Gar- 
rett Countian now a resident of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, were 
chiefly responsible for the out- 
standing issue of THE GLADES 
STAR for June, 1961 which 
dealt with the Civil War as it 
affected Garrett County. 


He often contributed articles 
of general interest, now and 
then under his own name, but 
more frequently under the name 
of some friend who probably 
knew little of the subject in 
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Songs of the Woods Poet 


Kenneth Legge Hardesty, of 
Oakland, was published in 
March by McClain Press. A 


quality paperback with a cover 
scene of forest apropos to its 
content, this little volume pre- 
sents a new author from Gar- 
rett County. Mr. Hardesty con- 
tributed an article on his an- 
cestors “The Legges of Eng- 
land” to the March, 1967, issue 
of The Glades Star, which was 
accompanied by a picture of 
George W. Legge I, of Oakland, 
Maryland. 


The author is Professor of 
English and specialist in British 
Civil War history at the Fork 
Union Military Academy, Fork 
Union, Virginia, where he and 
his family reside on campus. 
Following his graduation from 
the University of West Virginia, 
Mr. Hardesty went to England 
for graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Exeter, Exeter, Eng- 
land. He returned to England 
in May of this year where he is 





question. Gentle, unassuming 
and generous, these terms were 
characteristic of Dennis Rasche. 
He will be deeply missed by 
his widow, the former Miss 
Martha Groves, who is con- 
valescing from a serious illness; 
by his. sisters, Mrs. Estelle 
Treacy and Mrs. Veronica 
Robertson of Oakland and Mrs. 
Agnes Brooks of Chicago; also 
by the many friends he left be- 
hind, and in a special way by 
the officers of the Historical 
Society and the staff of THE 
GLADES STAR to whom he was 
an unfailing source of informa- 


tion and inspiration. May you 


rest in peace, Denny. 


| 





continuing his work at Exeter 
University which will lead to 
the M.A. degree. His thesis is 
to be published as a book un- 
der the title: Colonel William 
Legge, Royalist. 


This first offering of poetry 
by the Garrett County man is 
generally contemplative in mood 
and centers in the author’s re- 
sponse to the world of forests, 
streams and fields. There are, 
however, flashes of the impact 
of danger upon all life as in his 
selection, “The Hunter”, where 
he says: “Fear instilled in Man 
not easily overcome—Footsteps 
on hard earthen floor echo— 
What. is still, to) comes a) | 
Songs of The Woods Poet is 
available for $3 at Englander’s 
Pharmacy and Oakland Station- 
ery Store, Oakland, Maryland, 
and from the publisher, Mc- 
Clain Printing Company, Par- 
sons, West Virginia 26287. The 
book has had a number of fav- 
orable reviews. 

O 


Casselman Bridge 
National Site 


The National Register has in- 
cluded Casselman’s bridge in 
its inventory of America’s his- 
torically significant properties. 
President Calderwood was re- 
cently notified by Maryland 
State Liaison Officer, Orlando 
Ridout IV, of the listing in the 
Federally published National 
Register for July, 1968. 


A significant statement of the 
letter is as follows: “The Reg- 
ister staff has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of notifying all 
Federal agencies through the 
Federal Register and hence- 
forth this list of published, ac- 
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President Column 


Your president is still trying 
to catch up with Society mat- 
ters, caused by absence from 
home base from January 18 to 
April 10. The February board 
meeting was missed entirely, 
which made the May meeting a 
rather crowded one. Our time 
was principally occupied with 
making plans for the annual 
dinner meeting on June 26. 

IMy absence was the occasion 
for Mrs. Calderwood and me to 
make a trip to Europe and the 
Bible lands. We left the States 
on February 24 and did not re- 
turn to the country until April 
6. During that time we visited 
Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, Greece, 
Italy, Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


I shall try to share with you 
some highlights and impressions 
which I hope you will find in- 
teresting. The full impact of 
jet plane travel, which makes 
such a trip possible, has to be 
experienced before one really 
believes it. Example: 16 hourt, 
10 minutes — total time New 
York to Cairo; actual flying 
time was only 12 hours. 


I have difficulty finding words 
to describe my feelings when 
viewing ruins of civilizations of 
the past. Perhaps to say that I 
just stand in awe and amaze- 
ment at what I am seeing best 
describes it. The great Pyra- 
mid of Cheops and the Sphinx 
at Giza were built approximate- 


cepted nominations will enjoy 
protection from all harmful ef- 
fects under projects funded di- 
rectly or indirectly by Federal 
monies”. 


ly 3,000 years before the time 





of Christ. They were almost 1,- 
500 years old at the time of 
Moses and the Exodus from 
Egypt. Reckoned from _ today, 
they are nearly 5,000 years old. 
Viewing the works of man from 
that long ago is a little over- 
whelming. The people of Egypt 
were extremely friendly and 
seemed geninely glad to see us. 
A friendly smile and a wave 
of the hand was the rule. On a 
people-to-people basis I would 
say there is no problem be- 
tween us. 


In Israel touring the land as- 
sociated with the life of our 
Saviour was a rewarding ex- 
perience. I had more feeling of 
having walked where He did 
at the Sea of Galilee, the Jor- 
dan River, and the Dead Sea, 
since they have to be _ sub- 
stantially the same as when 
Jesus was on earth. In other 
areas there are differences of 
opinion regarding the location 
of some of the hallowed spots 
associated with His life. 

The Temple of the Sun, at 
Baalbek, Lebanon; the Acrop- 
olis, with the Parthenon and 
other ruins at Athens; the Colos- 
seum at Rome, and Pompeii, 
near Naples, are just some of 
the wonderful sights we were 
privileged to see. 


At Berlin one sees in cap- 
sule form the advantages of liv- 
ing in our wonderful, free part 
of the world, contrasted with 
that on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. AS an exampie 
of the measures they use to 
make sure no one escapes from 
East Berlin, the bus we were 
on was inspected underneath 
with mirrors to make sure no 
one was escaping by hanging 
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there. 


In England and Scotland we 
saw many wonderful things. 
There is not space to mention 
them at this time. In the north- 
ern part of Scotland I enjoyed 
seeing the house and area where 
my father, Hugh H. was born 
and reared. Also while in the 
northern part of Scotland we 
went to Loch Ness to look for 
the monster. Nessie didn’t come 
up to oblige us, but it is very 
beautiful country to see. 


People were very nice to us 
in all countries we visited. In 
England and Scotland the kind- 
nesses shown us were unbeliev- 
able. One outstanding instance 
I shall share with you in clos- 
ing. At a railway station in 
northern England, in the area 
of the Roman (Hadrian’s) Wall 
we had just left the train and 
were standing there with two 
questions in our minds where 





ruins of the Roman Wall. A 
very attractive and kind young 
lady came up and asked if she 
could help. She helped to the 
extent of taking us to her home 
to spend the night. It was a 
beautiful country home (in 
Northumberland) in which we 
were treated as long lost friends. 
We had a delicious steak dinner 
with the family, after which 
there was an evening of stim- 
ulating conversation. The lady’s 
husband was very much inter- 
ested in U. S. Civil War his- 
tory, leaning to the Confeder- 
ate side. The next morning, af- 
ter breakfast, they arranged for 
a taxi to take us to the ruin 
of the Wall. 


There are many kind and 
thoughtful people in the world! 
0 —_——_—_-——. 
(Note: Because of the length 
of the index following, it was 
necessary to carry over the con- 


were we going to stay that night, cluding instalment of the Gar- 


and who would take us to the 
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rett County Bray Family. 


Number 

1 Loars As I Knew Them—Jarboe. Land of Canaan—Preble. Tribute 
to Miss Grace Loar—Dr. Gonder. Tribute To Miss Lottie Loar, To 
Her That Toils Worthily, ete—Grant. Tribute to Miss Grace Loar, 
She Taught Not By Precept, ete—Stemple. Ervin S. Smith retires. 
Past and Present of Medicine and Surgery—Dr. Baumgartner. 

2 Captain Charles Edward Hoye, obituary—Robinson. Garrett Co. 
Soldiers in Civil War. Address Former Sen. Radcliffe. Historical 
Tour. Hoye Crest. Capt. Hoye and GCHS. Old Doctor and Jeffer- 
son Davis—Browning. Secretary's Report. Skeleton in Forest— 
Price. Treasurer’s Report. 

3 Ruth Enlow Library 10th Anniversary—Brock. Sixth Historical 
Tour and Garrett Ghost Towns. Letter Former Sen. Radcliffe. 
Benjamin Winslow’s Map—Winslow. Gifts to Society. | Civil War 
Centennials. Glades Star’s 20th Year. Folk Festival at Springs—West. 

4 County Needs Historical Museum—Grant. GCHS Members in Ohio’s 
Who’s Who. Spindle and Distaff—Price. Garrett County Dialect— 
Winslow. Old Fiddlers and Tunes—Rasche. Springs Society Officers. 
State and County Societies Joint Meeting. Preston County Society. 
Family Reunions. Gifts to GCHS. 
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(Continued) 


Civil War Centennial Issue, Garrett County and Civil War—Durst. 
Two-Horse General—Kelley-Robinson. War in This Section—Hoye. 
MecNeill’s Raid—Wood. Veterans’ Tall Tales—Leary. Bushwhackers 
O’Donnell Jones’ Raid—Ashby. Confederate Cavalry Raids, 1863— 
Grant. Ft. Pendleton—Price. Ante-Bellum Years—Rasche. Slave 
Incident. Unknown Soldier-—-Smith. Elizabeth Johnson West Resolu- 
tions. Annual Dinner. 


Garrett County’s Centenarian (A. D. Naylor)—Littman. Indians 
Called Him “Chief Grey Fox’—Bussey. Annual Dinner Address of 
Charles Aubrey Jones. Seventh Annual Historical Tour. Gifts to 
GCHS. Annual Dinner and Treasurer’s Report. Added Listings 
Civil War Veterans. Family Reunions. 


City Boy Makes Good (H. G. Davis)—Robinson. Tribute to a Dog 
—Senator Vest. History of Younkin Family—Broadwater. The Na- 
tional Road. Garrett County 1920 Census. Keep A-Goin’, poem— 
Stanton. Shirer 60th Anniversary. Garrett County Dialect—Winslow. 
Tribute to Meshack Browning and Wife—Kimmell. Changes, 1881. 
Garrett County Altitudes. 


S. F. Hamill, Jr.. Named to Bench. City Boy Makes Good (con- 
cluded)—Robinson. Lewis R. Jones, GCHS President. Elizabeth 
Hoye. Picture, Browning Fiddlers. Glade City, November, 1900. 
Picture, 1907 Flood. First Christians in Glades—Shaffer. Garrett 
County Literary Society—Mtn. Democrat Reprint. Altamont Dis- 
trict 1—Scharf History. Looking Backward. Joseph Powell burial 
Site, Civil War Vet. 


Memoirs Mrs. Fannie Berkley Ward Hinebaugh (Serial.) Picture, 
Washington Spring. I Recollect—-Offutt. Picture, Oakland High 
School. Pritchard Building—St. Mark’s Lutheran Fire. Francis John 
Getty—Broadwater. Maryland’s Highest Flag Raised. Corporal 
Josiah Wolfe, Civil War Vet. Oakland Water System. Civil War 
Servicemen—Durst. 


Harry C. Edwards, President GCHS. Annual Dinner and Treasurer’s 
Report. Buffalo Bill in Oakland—Dr. Grant. Across The Desk Items 
Garrett County History—J. William Hunt. Hinebaugh Memoirs 
(continued.) State Society “Union Room.” Gifts to GCHS. John A. 
Droege, Sr., obituary. 

History Deep Creek Dam and Power House—Bray. Bittinger Nor- 
mal School, Picture—-Durst. Hinebaugh Memoirs (continued.) Let- 
ters, Fortney and Washington. Our First Telephone—Durst. 


Career, R. Getty Browning—Garrett. Union Room Progress—Gar- 
rett. Sixth Annual Historical Societies Conference—Winslow. Un- 
sung Landmark—S. Smith. Garrett County Civil Defense—Smouse. 
Eighth Annual Tour. Hinebaugh Memoirs (continued. ) 


Outline Garrett County History—Brock. Picture, Nemacolin Trail. 
Man With Green Mustache—Dr. Grant. Corunna Church—Robinson. 
Picture, John Wolf. Old Oaken Bucket—Groves. Sgt. Samuel A. 
Dean, Civil War. Mrs. Wright, artist, picture with article. Hine- 
baugh Memoirs ‘continued.) 


Early Harvesting Methods—Durst. Annual Meeting and President 
Stover Treasurer’s Report. Champion Cradling Event. Tragic Freight 
Train Wreck—Garrett. Garrett County Revisited—Glotfelty. Diary 
Notes Lieut. John Blue, Confederate Cavalry. Garrett County 
Authors: Pamphlet on “Garrett County’s Educational Experience” 
by Donald Edward Welch donated to Society; “Sing, O Mountain- 
eer!” by Walter W. Price; New issue, “Tableland Trails” by Felix 
Robinson. Union Room Committee Notes. Hinebaugh Memoirs, pic- 
ture (continued. ) 
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(Continued) 


Ninth Annual Historical Tour, pictures—Robinson. Sang Run Vil- 
lage Time Forgot—Winslow. General Braddock’s Indian Mail Car- 
rier—Garrett. Sequel to Tragic Train Wreck. Hinebaugh Memoirs 
(concluded.) In Memoriam, Assassination President Kennedy. 
Deer Park’s Days of Glory (Serial)—Jones. Smallpcx Epidemic— 
Kildow. Twenty-Five Dollars Reward. John Friend’s Hideout. 
Stonewall Jackson’s Way. Glades Hotel picture. Cunningham Fam- 
ily History—McRobie. Then and Now—Smouse. 

Incident at Swanton-—Gonder. Deer Park Days, ete. (continued.) 
The Mayle Family—Hoye. Union Room Report. 

Founding of Friendsville Notes—Olsen. Deer Park Days (contin- 
ued.) Annual Dinner and Mrs. Ruckert, President. Treasurer’s Re- 
port. Civil War Soldiers. 

Meshack Browning Marker Placed. Tenth Annual Tour—Robinson. 
Diamond of Many Facets (Governor Thomas)—Durst. Deer Park 
Days, ete. (continued.) Society Member Obituaries: Ashby, Ches- 
ton Browning, Nell Browning, Dr. Grant, Mirick, Show, Mrs. 
Swartzentruber, Thrasher. 

Pioneer in Crippled Children Work—Jones and Garrett. Oakland, 
Garrett County—-Holland. Return of Miss Porter—Smouse. Deer 
Park Days, ete. (continued.) Charles A. Jones Named to Hall of 
Fame. Carlos B. Mirick. Old Sportsman Reminiscences (serial.) 


A. D. Naylor, County’s Centenarian, Passes. Story of Some Violins 
—Kimmell. County Museum, Lions Drive and Support Suggestions. 
Union Room to Open Next Year. Old Sportsman Reminiscences 
(concluded.) Notes on Potomac River Survey—Winslow. Holman 
Obituary. Isaac McCarty Family (serial)—Walker. 


Report on Annual Meeting. Helbig and O’Donnell Obituaries. 
Weather Notes. Treasurer’s Report. McCarty Family (concluded. ) 
Deer Park Days (continued with pictures.) 


An Almost Forgotten Industry—Calderwood-Thrasher-Marley. Pic- 
ture Altamont Spring. Deer Park Days of Glory (concluded.) 
Eleventh Annual Tour—Rocbinson. Oakland’s Old Houses (serial) 
—Robinson. 


Cranesville Pine Swamp Dedicated, United States Landmark. Pic- 
ture, Lower Deep Creek Falls. Member Obituaries: Frank P. White, 
Mrs. Hart, R. Getty Browning, Rev. J. S. Martin, Katherine O’Don- 
nell. Old Lodge Picture and Gathering Half Century Ago. Oak- 
land’s Old Houses (concluded)—Robinson. The Cumberland Road, 
Address by Judge Walsh (serial.) 


June Issue incorrectly numbered 24. A Presidential Honeymoon, 
President Cleveland (serial.) Obituary, Loomis. Acknowledgement 
to James B. Nally. USS Garrett County Will Sail. Union Room 
Committee. 


September, 1966 (numbered 25.) Friendsville’s Bi-Centennial. ‘“Bal- 
lad of the Yough” by Felix Robinson. Review of the Staged Drama. 
Twelfth Annual Tour. Jarboe Family Notes. Obituaries: Bittle, 
Judge Cobey, Sidney Harvey, Glass, Palmer, Pollard, Sines, Mrs. 
Thrasher, John Davis Browning. Weather Notes. New Members. 
A Presidential Honeymoon and picture of Mrs. Frances Folsom 
Cleveland (continued. ) 

December, 1966 (numbered 26.) USS Garrett County Commissioned. 
Campsite of Famous Americans Dedicated and Remarks of James 
A. Fowler at Swallow Falls Event. A Presidential Honeymoon and 
picture of Cottage No. 2 (concluded.) Twelfth Annual Historical 
Tour. Gov. Thomas’ Sarcasm—Durst. “Miss Thekla,” Garrett County 
Historian—Bussey. Picture First Post Office Desk and County 
Museum Interior. 
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(Continued) 


Prominent Visitors in Oakland and Picture 4-Horse Rig. The 
Legges of England and picture G. W. Legge I—Hardesty. Old 
Local Items Research. Georgetown Heraldry—Wilfong Country 
Doctor Has Busy Evening—Dr. Sollars. Shirer Centennial, Shirer 
Tin Shop. An Unusual Purchase—Winslow. Carr Obituary. Visit 
to The Cheat--Kilgour. Picture of Old Buildings Razed. 
Nominated for Silver Star, picture, S/5 Richard Friend. Mrs. Cross, 
100, Recommends Jets. Romance Cost Governor (Thomas) Presi- 
dency—Wood. 1883 Telegrams via Terra Alta. Museum Curio Cabi- 
net Gift. Early Rural Americana (serial)—Durst. Museum Check 
Presentation from Rotary. 

Lt. James Drane Grave Marked by D. A. R., article and pictures 
including family history—Garrett. Glades Star Delay. Annual Din- 
ner Meeting. Editor Garrett Back from Hospital. “Indian Blood” 
Book Review and Notes on Author, Evelyn Guard Olsen. Old 
Postoffice Desk. Treasurer’s Report. Thirteenth Annual Tour. 
Society Constitution. Early Rural Americana (continued)—Durst. 
Death of Felix G. Robinson. Annual Historical Tour. Picture, Be- 
fore Deep Creek Dam and White Pine Stump Fence. Early Rural 
Americana (concluded.) Treasurer’s Report. Forgotten Silver 
Mines (serial) —Harvey. 

Ancestry of Slabaugh Family—Slabaugh. Museum Gift Acknowl- 
edgements. Garrett County Senator’s Desk. Picture, John F. and 
Abel S. Browning, Old Time Fiddlers. The Mason-Dixon Line 
(serial)—Savage Life on Backbone Mtn. Treasurer’s Report, Changes 
in Oakland. Forgotten Silver Mines (continued.) Charles A. Jones 
Invited Opening Ford’s Theatre. 

The Preston Railroad (serial), Rare Pictures—Fizer. Henry Arnold 
Picture Collection Acknowledged. Picture Bashford Amphitheatre, 
Mt. Lake Park. Old Shooting Matches. Garrett County’s Lost Silver 
Mines (conclusion)—Harvey. Unknown Author Random Notes on 
Local History. Garrett County’s First Telephone Line—Garrett. 
Picture, Cutting Ice on Wilson’s Pond. 

September, 1968 (numbered 33.) Road Signs of Garrett County— 
Naylor. Annual Meeting and Dinner. Treasurer’s Report and Roster 
of Officers and Directors. The Preston Railroad, two rare pictures 
(continued. ) 

Grantsville Host to Annual Tour—Calderwood. Notes on Stone 
House—Garrett. President’s Column. Christmas Carol—Price. More 
on the Senator’s Desk. The Preston Railroad, with original center 
fold map by Robert Ruckert, (concluded)—Fizer. Artist in Needle- 
point—Price. Mason-Dixon Line (continued.) 

March, 1969, end of Volume 3. The Railroad Telegrapher—Price 
and Rasche. President’s Column—Calderwood. Original Line Draw- 
ing, SN B&O Tower, Swanton—Bittinger. A Narrow Escape (ac- 
count of a train wreck) rare picture—Garrett. Mason-Dixon Line 
conclusion)—Savage. Ruth Enlow Library Enlarged, picture. The 
Garrett County Bray Family (serial)—Hoye. 
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